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TH^E BRITISH FLEET 
AND THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


* Thk existence of the Empire depends on the strength of the fleet : 
the strength of the fleet depen^ on the Shipbuilding Vote.’ 

Tlie iiicts which I brought out .before the House of Commons on 
the 13th of December prove clearly that we are living in a state of 
false conviction as regards our security with reference to the defence 
of our enormous Empire. Any way, the facts which 1 produced 
clearly and definitely before the House were totally unanswered, 
either by statement or in argument, by any member of the Govern- 
ment. 1 did not jwint this out immediately, bdbaus^the Government 
were most anxious to continue wotes in Supply, and an answer firom 
me at a kte hour could not have done much good for the object 
in view, but would unquest iontflily have dqlayed the Government 
considerably in their Supply. 

My contention was, first, that the fleet rf^t his country should 
be of a strength sufficient to protect our shores and cotnmerce 
(particularly the importation of raw material), and to insure the 
punctual and certain delivery of our^sod supply against the fleets of 
two powers combined, one of 'which should be France. That should 
be laid down as the standard for the British fleet. . 

I took the 'fleets of Great Britain and France, built and building, 
according to Parliamentary Betum No. 218, 1888 (Navies— England 
and other Countries), in battle-ships and cruisers, and put them in 
the position which they would and must assume (taking the presart 
Yol. lOV.— N o. 143. 
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The above tables absolutely prove that we h^ve no reasonable 
argument to adduce for considering that we could defend our coasts^ 
fi3od supply, &c., against France alone. And be it remembered 
that this position with regard to France alone must exist, so far 
as battle-ships are concerned, for the next four years, as it takes 
about that time to build and properly equip a battle-ship. 

It cannot be too carefully noted that, in the reply of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the questions which I raised as to the standard 
of the fleet were not referred to at all. He went back into the old 
argument of numbers of ships and tonnage, which is quite beside 
the point, is most misleading, and is perfectly useless for upsetting 
my contention, as numbers an^ tonnage have nothing to do with the 
argument. What is to t)e taken into consideration is the work the 
respective fleets would have to do. The }*'irst Lord also brought up 
the old statement that he had added more to the fleet than his pre- 
decessor; this again has nothing whatever to do with the point, 
whether the fleet under the present building programme is strong 
enough or not. The First Lord's argument that the French have 
more unfinished ships building than we have is also beside the 
question : it does not at all confute the fact laid down by the offlcial 
return mentioned, that Britain must remain for the next four 
years in the proportion which I have given, namely, 36 ^available 
British ships for watching and attempting to destroy the French 
fleet of 30 ships plus 8 armoured gunboats of a most formidable 
character. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s reibtence in the debate in the House 
as to the comparative numbers of battle-ships which will be available 
in (he next four years for actual Iiostilities is ludicrous; it is so in- 
correct that he cannot have studied the Return No. 218. Besides this, 
during the last two years we have laid down no battle-ships, so we 
are actually five battle-ships short, allowing for the wastage of the fleet 
alone (according to Lord George Hamilton's own sensible proposal of 
reckoning twenty-three years as the life of a battle-ship), and this 
independently of the numbers needed to bring* up its strength to 
the proper standard. 


c 

With regard to the actoal position we hold in reference to our 
fleet and that of France, it may be well to look into the contingencies 
likely, to be brought dbout by pplitical afiairs on the Continent in the 
inesent state of Eiprope. Public attention appears to be riveted on 


the immense armaments of F^nce and Germany. On account of the 
, attragth, efficiency, and preparation of the two armies, opinions are 
often expressed tha( wax between France and Germany is more or less 


imm^D^t, and certainly likely to constitute the next breach of the 
peace in Eurc^. I hold a totally different view. I think the mere 


stale of pRsnxation is enough to make the statesmen of those 


countries very careful before either of them embark oh any enter- 
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prise which may caus*e a rupture between the two countries; and 
more than that, it must be apparent to them, as well as to other peojde, 
that a war between France and Germany would be one of those wars 
which history proves to us are of the most terrible and merciless 
character, simply bbcause each country would be fighting for its 
actual life and existence as a nation. Wbicfiever suffered defeat 
would pay the penalty of being scratched out for a time from the 
list of nations ; but for the victor the expenses in men and money, 
and the contingencies for which he would be re8ponsit)ie after the 
campaign, would be almost as bad as a defeat ih ordinary circum- 
stances. In addition to the loss of men and money there would be 
an utter and entire disturbance of tlfb victor’s country ; and there is 
no doubt that the prominent towns *and fbrtresses of the defeated 
country would have to be occupied, which would involve almost the 
same army and reserve being kept up as if the war had not occurred. 

Now let me take the possibility of a war between this country and 
France. Politically, Fnince has seldom been more unstable, more 
uncertain, or more in a condition calculated to hurt her pride and to 
make her wish for n change. A succession of weak governments, 
holding oflSce but a very sliort time, has shaken the public confidence 
ill the present system of government altogether. The pride of a 
martial and powerful nation is naturally ruffled at being in the 
position of having no government, or no leader able to declare * France 
says so-and-so ’ with the real authority which commands resj^ect. 
Whatever faults or weaknesses may be detected in ^ Boulangism,’ 
the fact cannot be denied that it exists^and exists to a far greater 
4‘xtent than is generally uppreciatai out of France. The jiossibility 
of General Boulanger coming into •power every day becomes more 
of a probability. If he conics into ix>wer, it will mainly be through 
the help of the army and that large portion of the working classea 
who are anti-socialist. Is it likely in that event that he will be 
able to sit still ? He must move forward, or his tenure of office will 
be as short-lived as those of his predecessors, and there is only one 
direction in which to move in a* manner calculated to appeal to the 
military instincts of the nation. 

I have given the reason whyTl think a rupture between F^oce 
and Germanjr is, in my opinion, a remote possibility. But why 
should the same be said for a rupture between France and this 
country ? France has everything to gain and nothing to lose in a 
war with Britain in the near future. France would not be vitally 
affected if she lost the whole of h^r mercantile marine and the 
whole of her men-of-war; but Britain has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain, for even if victorious, she* could gain nothing, 
owing to the losses at the beginning of a war being so tremen- 
dous. An absolute victory for England would still leave a disasti^ha 
disturbance of the trade of the country, and even with a vietdQ^ 
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oar aliirping ixade might have been destroyed.* If France von, the 
gain to her conld not be calculated, for her victory voald mean the 
destraction of the British Empire. Such a var must be entirely 
and absolutely a naval one. We have no army except what is neces* 
saiy fw a frontier police force for onr scattered territories ; and our 
existence as an Empire vould in no degree whatever depend upon 
the strength of our army, though its numbers were ten times as great 
as at presort. * 

Looking to t^e maritime interests of each country, it is hardly 
possihle to draw any parallel or even comparison. The maritime in- 
terests in France mean interests of a more or less extensive character 
connected only witl^ individuals «r localities; and, if lost altogether, 
have nothing whatever te do with the national existence either as 
r^ards food supply or the im]>ortation of the raw material, from the 
mannfsctnring of which a large portion of her working jiopulatiun 
derive their daily wdges. France, it must be remembered, has a land 
frontier by which she can receive supplies, and in this respect her 
position differs materially from ours. But look at Britain : not only 
is her very existence bound up inseparably with the question of her 
maritime security, but two-thirds of her people actually live on 
water-txniie food, and nearly the whole of her working population are 
dependent for their daily wages upon the sure delivery of the raw 
material which they work up, most of which requires water transport. 

With reference to this question of a war with France, the argu- 
ment is often used, * Tfe don't want to^ght,* but that is no reason why 
France, seeing such a magnificent opportunity afforded her, in the 
next .two or three years, sfiould jiot take advantage of a cam|tajgn 
where she has everything to gain anti nothing to lose. It cannot too 
often be iitsisted upon that, if France loses the whole of her navy and 
the whole of her maritime marine (which is, in steamers, 481 over 
100 tons, as compered with Great Britain and colonies, 5,7 15 of some 
tonnage), she still remains a first-class Power, while with Britain the 
diminution of her tradb, the temjjoraiy stoppage of ^ her food supply, 
or even the loss of two battle-ships •(looking at the near equality in 
numbers of battle-ships of the two Powera), might bring about events 
causing her destruction.as an Empitb. 

Azgfuments may be adduced against the theory which I liave 
emuwaated, but the following facts cannot be denied. Afthismoment 
England is regarded generally throughout France with more dislike 
than she has been for years — ^it is stated those who know that 
the dislike at this moment fiD>ezceeds that against Oexmany. The 
old t ra di t iwi a l ill-feeling against this country uppun to be reviving 
dll tht part the Fzendh. Although Great Britain is not hostile to 
flMiMh Ok in any way anxioas few anything but amicable rslations 
at the same time absolutely necessary — in these days 
of iny>e iiii a annaments, steam, qieed, and deetrioity— 4hat every 
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nation should keep careful watch <» its neighbours. Afturs in 
Egypt and other circumstances have tended to fim the flame which 
all right-thinking men must deplore. The domestic political 
question in France may, in the course of weeks emi, bring about 
a state of aSairs which it is impossible to foresee -tiie end o£ 
The possibility, I repeat, does exist of General Benlanger gating into 
power, and, if he does, his tenure of office mustdepend upon some big, 
bright, or unusual scheme, and there is no reaeon theh why he should 
not adopt the programme I have mentioned. * ■ • 

The' old qu^tion of allies will here be, brought up ; and if we 
have allies, it is easy to point out who they would naturally be— 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. But ai^ such aUianw with this country 
must be visionary and chimerical, as ibhas not had the ratification of 
Parliament and therefore cannot be counted upon except theoreti- 
cally. On the other hand, it is perfectly possible for this country 
to be engaged in a war with France, or even with 'France and Bussia 
combined (a war which, be it remembered, must be entirely maritime), 
without other countries feeling inclined to lift a finger by distarfaii^ 
or moving their great armies on the Continent in support of our 
chimerical alliance. Take the question of a supposed actual allianee 
with Italy. It would be of very little use lo Qs from a maritime point 
of view, even with as good a fleet as the Italians have. I doubt if 
they would consent to move a single battle-ship out of the Medi- 
terranean, but there is no reason why the theatre of action, so fiir as 
the battle-ships of France and Bijt^ are concerned, should belimited 
to the Mediterranean ; and I am perfectly certain that the Italians 
could not afford to lend us a singl^cruiser to protect our largest in- 
terest and our weakest point, the mersantile marine. It is not Ukely 
that Germany would move against* France, for the reasons I haye 
given ; and Italy alone would hardly be disposed to launch her armies 
at those of France in consideration of the little good that England 
with her fleet could be to Italy. A war in which Italy and Britain 
were engaged against France would probably bb the.end of Italy, as 
it would become for Italy a militaity war in which France must beat 
her; and the alliance would therefore be of no earthly use at all to 
either England or Italy. But, Ague how we like as to allianoes, 
thme is no proper reason why Great Britain should not have hw fleet' 
at such a standard as I have named— that is, able to cope with any 
two fint-elasB powers combined against her. 

Owing to our Parliamentary system of government, and our 
natural wish as a pqq>le not to interfisee in otha> nations’ oonoems, 
a definite alliance fi>r this ommtry is almost impossible ; and this ihot 
is one of the principal reasons for our unpopsilarity generally in 
foreign oonatiies. We appear to court alliances with fineign imtions ' 
only when our own selfish interests are coaoemed ; but, throng tk^ 
indefinite end ddmerioal nature of these transactions, we leave 
nations in doubt as to our real intentkms one way crthe other; . / ; 
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Having shown what I regard as the absolutely dangerous position 
of this country in reference to a war with France alone, let me state 
what I think should be done to minimise the danger. In the in- 
terests of peace, and solely in the interests of peace, we should either 
have an open alliance with Germany, which, I believe, would insure 
peace on the ContineBt, or we should set to work.a^ ones and put 
our fleet in a position to defend our own selfish interests and make 
us independent of chimerical allies. Such alliances are certain, by 
their very nature^ either to bring us into grave difficulties, or pro- 
vdke even greater (lislihe against us abroad, through our possible 
inability to comply with tlie demands which might be made on us, 
should interests other than thgse directly our own be placed in 
jeopardy. I much 'doubt, though, whether Germany would bo so 
foolish as to enter into an alliance with this country, so long as 
Britain keeps her fleet at a standard of strength which cannot be 
* useful to an ally, not being even sufficient to defend her own solHsh 
maritime interests. * 

The wiser, more judicious, and more patriotic plan would bo to 
adopt such a programme as 1 lately submitted to the House of 
Commons, namely, to raise our fleet to the standard which even the 
Government acknowledge it ought to be at, sufficient to cope with 
the fleets of two powers combined, one of which should be France. 
Such a fleet would insure peace to ourselves and steer us clear of 
this dangerous trust which we often put in illusory alliances. 

« , f 

When trill this country really open its eyes and look into the 
feots^of the case as they stand ? ^1 {Mulies in the kingdom continu- 
ally state that our existence deprsnds ujMn the strength of the fleet. 
How, whei^ and where are the people to get accurate information on 
that subject unless they listen to those seamen who know what they 
are talking abont, and who will have to carry out operations of war 
with the vessels that actually exist ? The opinions of experts outside 
the Board of Adpiiralty (which is euppoaed to be responsible for the 
strength of the fleet) ^ve continnaliy been bronghC before the pnbUc 
in artides and the press. But two points militate against their views 
xeaUy getting into the public mind : ’one is the small number of 
aqpcaie compared with the mass of the people, and the other is the 
limited opportunities which those experts have for expressing their 
views at all. Not only do the experts outside of the Admiralty give 
strong opinions, when they have an opportonity, upon this question, bat 
iiie distioguidied seamen who.4re the Naval Lords at this moment 
Jumi mui all that can possibly be said by men holding re^tonaihle 
mA. efimal positions. It is often asked, * Why don't these oiBeers 
milipt and make poUie thmr ideaa with regard to the atrengih of the 
'lllMtgoodwoiildaaoh an action do milen ihay imigiiad in 
abod^? ISMgr have no maana of getting hold of the pnlflie ear, if 
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once they do leave office, unless they are members of Parliament* 
One of them, moreover, the Senior Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Arthur 
Hood, has given his opinion that he is satisfied with the number 
of battle-ships built and building with regard to France ; and though 
his opinion as a distinguished officer, and as the First Sea Lcnrd of 
the Admiralty, uiust be taken into account, still, when thrashed 
out in fair argument, it is absolutely worthless and valueless, as he 
has also stated that the requirements of 4.he country have never 
been laid before the Board of Admiralty; in other^words, he has 
by his own admission apparently never made />ut such a practical 
l^lan of Campaign as was lately submitteef to the House of Commons. 
Added to this, 1 believe, he is absolutely the sole naval representa- 
tive who holds the opinions that he^exprossed as to our battle-ships*. 
As far as I know, there is not one single other naval officer who 
has not given a diametrically opposite opinion, and they have all 
given the reasons for their statements. It is'well to remark that* 
Sir Arthur Hood, though lie gave a strong opinion, gave no reason 
whatever for that opinion when challenged to do so before the Navy 
Ksti mates Committee ; and, looking at the fficts, it is impossible to 
think that he could ha\e given one. Of the other two Lords, Sir 
Anthony Hoskins distinctly states his opinion that the navy should 
be of strength enough to ^ more than cope with the fleets of two 
]>ower6.’ My Plan of Cam|>aign distinctly and unquestionably proves 
that we cannot reasonably ex;ject to meet and beat France during 
the next four years with the battle-ships now built and building. 
As for the Junior Lord, Admii^ Hotham, ftis opinion could not be 
given in more forcible or surprising language; for when he was 
asked before the Naval Estimates pommittee if he was satisfied with 
the strength of the fleet, he replied, ‘ Certainly not.* 

The articles written lately in the Farimghtly by three of the 
most distinguished men in the Navy (Admirals of the Fleet Sir 
Thomas Symonds and Sir Geofirey Hornby and Admiral Lord 
Alcester) have been combated by the optinaists. ^ But why? The 
distinguished aHmirals bused«their proposals for increasing the 
fleet u|x>n a definite and understandable basis and foundation. 
They took the fleets of this oountry at the time of the last war 
in which we were fighting for our national ^existence. In all inter- 
vening wars, including the Crimean, we were not fighting for ex- 
istence, as our existence as an empire was never for a moment at 
stake* The distinguished admirals, it may be«argued, took a period 
when we were at war with whol^world ; in &ct they tookaperiod 
at the end of that war, when of course the fleet was up to its maxi- 
mum strength. But they started from a sound foundation with an 
argument derived from actual and visible foots, whereas the present 
First IiOird of the Admiralty, as representing the Oovemment^ baies 
his. argument, as to the restive strength of France and M > ata» 
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on no foundation whatever, bat simply on the afliount of the ship- 
buildiDg votes of the last three years as representing the strength of 
the fleet That vote is made oat on no principle, no theory, no 
business-like suggestion whatever as to the requirements of the 
country — ^the real object of the expenditure — but is only calculated 
on the amount of mon^ the Cabinet may allow to be spent for the 
navy, or on the sam of money that has been spent In the preceding 
year. What is this bufiness-like nation about, to allow such a 
method, or wadk of^i^ethod, in fixing the strength of its navy? 

How will the fiict be combatted when taking the rate of insumnce 
• alone ? In 1860 — taking the expenditure on the navy as the rate of 
insurance for what it; had to defend, viz. the imports and exi^orts 
of this country — we were paying ^*41 per cent, for this protection. 
At the present moment we are paying only 1*85 (H^r cent. ! Thirty 
years ago our people were almost entirely fed out of our own fields ; 
now, nearly two-thirds are fed by food i^ich comes from over the 
sea. Is it possible to produce a stronger argument in favour of my 
contention that our navy is in a dangerously weak position for per- 
forming the duties expeked of it in time of war with a rival maritime 
power ? 

Letters, articles, and speeches may appear, no doubt, raising up 
misty theories to upset my arguments, but I do hope that the public 
will listen to none of them until indisputable facts are brought 
forward to upset my facts. 

Hie standard for the flqet, which I l^ave advanc(‘d, is acknowledged 
to be the one requisite for the defence of this country — in other 
words, requisite for the existence of d.he Empire. The Plan of Cam- 
paign which I produce shows how terribly and dangerously short we 
are in numbers with tegard to that standard. The evidence before 
the Navy Estimates Committee proved conclusively that the funda- 
mental basis with reference to the organisation for war does not exist 
at the Admiralty in the most important and only [larticular on which 
all calcnlaticns should be made, namely ; a definite^ Plan of Cam- 
paign based on the actual forces at tb# disposal of the couutiy. By 
'having sudi a plan the many and various shortcomings of the fleet for 
naval defence, so often brpught before^ the public, would be actually 
and practically found out. 

Another aigoment will be adduced by the timid people, who will 
aay, ^How unpatriotic speeches and articles of this character are in 
thus revealing our weaitness to fixreigners ! * No argument can be less 
woftbj cS eonsidenitioD. The only people who do not know these 
who have not formed a strong opinion as to the rdative 
poiftfoii of England to ether countries, who have not by simple busi* 
]iese4fjpi aadcH^^ for organisation found out the position 

in wUeli we iotually stand, are the British public themselves. 

0^1 know in tlili great question it is very difficult not to repast the 
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same arguments over and over .again* It is difficult to give the old 
arguments the 'freshness which is necessary to get them read; but 1 
believe in the efficacy of continually pegging away and dinning into 
the ears of the public, by every means in our power, the simple, fane, 
actual filets as they stand with reference to by for tiie largest and 
most important subject which can possibly inMrestthe mfllioas which 
form our gigantid Empire, namely — ^the strength of the fleet, upon 
which the very existence of our mighty Empire d<|>ends. 

It is at least satisfactory to observe the effect Which is being 
produced upon the Government by thoee whd have thrown their 
energy and determination into this question. Lost year and the 
year before we were told that the^ programmfv pat forward in the 
Shipbuilding Vote was all that was flecessfliy for the strength of the* 
fleet, that it was sufficient for its gradual increase if adhered to as 
years went on, and that the Government were not going to be pressed 
to any alteration or extra gxpense by the force of outside opinion.* 
The speeches of Ixird Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and Lord George 
Hamilton lately, give satisfactory and pleasing evidence that the 
Government are tiimming sails to the breeze of public opinion, which 
breeze is gathering in strength every day on this vital question. 

All that 1 have ever written or spoken on this point has been in the 
interest, and in the hope, of preserving peace for our Empire ; for I 
firmly believe that, if we became engaged in a war in which we were 
fighting for our existence, even if we were victarious, the interests 
of the whole world, as represented by civlisation, justice, liberty, 
humanity, and commerce, would suffer. I cannot give my own 
opinion about war in better words than those of Brougham, in.which 
he says : * I abominate war as unchristian ; 1 hold it the greatest -of 
human crimes; I deem it to include all othfirs — violence, blood, 
rapine, fi:and, everything which can deform the character, alter the 
nature, and debase the name of man.’ But while holding an opinion 
about war as strong as is thus expressed, 1 can find no words strong 
enough to convey what 1 believe would be the*jndgment of the 
peoples of the whole of our mi^ificent Empire, if we lost our great 
heritage, as we undoubtedly should, were we caught uiqtrepared ' 
through want of a sufficient na^. 


CnxBLES Beresford, 

Oofitam Rojfsl Kavjf. 
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ISOLATION 

OR SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST. 

tS-REAT landscapes are often commanded from little windows ; and 
sometimes, thongb perhaps not so often, the narrow area of some 
iwwell oommnnity may exhibit with extraordinary clearness the work- 
ing of universal laws. The present condition of the island of Lewis 
is a case in point. The facts connected with it are very interesting 
and very cniions. The simplest of them, bat not the least important, 
is the mere geographical circumstance that Lewis is an island. In 
the natural sciences the isolation of special facts is the first con- 
dition of successful investigation. The mere separation of local pheno- 
meim firom all others may go a long way towards the identification 
of the causes which have produced them. This, which is notoriously 
taue of the subjects of purely physical inquiry, is not less true of the 
mnidi m<n« complicated ptoUems which are concerned with human 
life. It is an immense advantage when we can get these problems 
presented to ns in connection with*a continuous history, and under 
external conditions which are at ofice simple and peculiar. A most 
natural reaction haalieen caused by the fimtastic theories of the late 
Mr. Buckle on the effects produced upon human character ly purely 
physical surroundings. It is certainly not true that the peculiarities 
of any community of men can be explained by the skies under which 
th^ live, or ly (he soU on which they tread. But it is quite as 
certainly true that there are some physical conditions whuh determine 
*a good deal and which may gmde us to a good deal mure. Insula- 
tkm is one of these. Impast times it has involved the aeoearibility 
ov inaccessibility to fore^ conquest or invasion. In reomt times it 
has invdked accessibility or inaccessibility to the entrant of know- 
ledge or to the stimulus of new ideas. This again has carried with 
tbthe.penisteinoe^ and perfai^ the corraption, of ancient habits and ^ 
hamemorial customs. Upon everything may depend. Climate 
enVeifl within certain Ihnits control natural prodaotkiim and lAcn 
wEaM js^’Magnaat, or firtrogtessive, this control beocagaeB tnoie and 
until it may constitute an insuperable baitiseto dl 
ira p i d liin s tBt. Man succumbs under, instead of meeting and teibt- 
ing^ tihe itiNf«i#ee^^ which affect his liiisi 
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The Outer Hebrides, or as they are often called in the Highlands 
* The Long Island,’ constitute one of the most pecoliar features in 
the physical geography of Scotland. From the Bntt or north end of 
Lewis to the lighthouse off the southern mid of Barray this great 
natural breakwater of islands and of rocky islets extends for a dis- 
tance of nearly 1 30 miles. It completely defends the north-westem 
coast of the mainland from the great rollers of the Atlantic. The 
channel, however, between the Long Island and^that coast, is from 
30 to 40 miles broad — wide enough to furnish a heavy sea of its own 
in westerly gales, and quite open in the northerly direction to the 
whole sweep of the ocean from the Arctic regions. The ^ Minch,’ 
accordingly, as this wide channel fk called, is a»very stormy sea. To 
cross it habitually requires powerful bdats. The isolation of the 
Outer Hebrides is therefore, or rather was, before steam navigation, 
a real and effective isolation. It was a practical barrier against ea^ 
or frequent intercourse with the outside world. In this respect the 
Outer are veiy differently situated from the Inner Hebrides. The 
islands which belong to these nearer groups, although they stretch 
their stormy headlands far out into the western sea, are, all of them 
either in themselves, or through some outlier^ so close to the main- 
land that the channels between them can be constantly safely navi- 
gated by a skiff, or a coracle, or a canoe. Skye, the largest of the 
Inner Hebrides, is at one point divided from the Tnninlim il by a 
channel so narrow that one of the larger of our modem ships, if laid 
across it, would almost block the passage. Moreover, the principal 
islands of the Inner Hebrides, being, much larger and much more 
fertile thau the outer line, are as much more attractive as they are 
more accessible. Nevertheless as regards the inner islands also, the 
mere fact of an insular position has not been mthout results. It is 
indeed curious to observe the effects produced by even the narrowest 
channel of the sea. Men who live on islands are always insular. 
Separateness is in their blood. Moated off from others, they have a 
perpetual sense of their individuality, an<f they are apt to take a 
pride in fencing it. Their di&wbridge is always up. The result of 
such tendencies must depend on the nature of the garrison. It must 
depend on the character of the influences which they chexish as com- 
pared with the influences which they repel. There are very few 
races indeiKl which can afford for centuries to live apart— to develop 
only what has belonged to their own ancestors— cmd to exclude all the 
dementa of variety and of change which elshwhere either cause or 
accompany the great movements df mankind. 

Who, then, were the Hebrideans ? What was the bent of their 
genius? What were the specialities of their character? What 
polity did they bring? Whence and how did they come to thoae 
wild and lonely islands ? 

AU these questions can be answered with tdendde 
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the light of historj. The Hebrideans are mainly descended from 
that branch of the Celtic race which at some very early date had 
passed across Britain into Ireland, had made that country the seat of 
their strongest settlement, and so early as a.d« 360 had already 
appeared as the fiercest enemies of the Boman provinces in North 
Britain. This is the 'people, called by the Romans Scoti, which in 
the first years of the sixth century (about a.d. 501) migrated from 
the district of Dalrjada in the Irish Scotia, and established a permanent 
colony in that part of the Caledonian coast which from thence was 
called Arregaithel, tllen passed through many forms into Ergyle and 
is now Argyllshire. It means simply the land or coasts of the Gael. 
This is the people who, by one of*tbe strangest processes of evolution 
*ever recorded in history, came ‘ultimately, through this colony, to 
give their Latin name, by which they did not know themselves, to 
the whole of Britain lying north of the Solway and the Tweed. 

Of the bent of their genius, and of the specialities of their 
character, when still in Ireland we know everything from the best 
authority — that is to say, from themselves. The Latin historians 
knew them only as they were seen and felt in Britain, and this, 
too, only during the later years of the Imperial dominion. And 
so they give us no account of the Scoti except the barest outline. 
Never^eless, that outline is sufficiently graphic. Three facts struck 
the Romans as regarded the Celtic Scoti: they were very brave, 
they were very wandering, and they were very prolific. From them- 
selves we can fill up this outline as neither sketch of that epoch can 
be filled. Unlike the other northern nations at that time, the Celtic 
Scoti had a literature, and, in great part at least, that literature has sur- 
vived. They had a language, whlbh was expressive and picturesque. 
They had poetry and song. The professional bard was honoured 
at their feasts, and round their roaring fires of wood and ]>eat. 
Originally — that is to say in pre-historic times — divided into tribes, 
they had come to be divided into those military brotherhoods which 
are known in history as clans. These clans fought against each 
other with fierce and implacable animosity. Internecine wars— the 
ravaging of each other’s territory, the . massacre of each other’s 
population, the bumingi of each other’s churches — these were the 
great occupations of their lives, and the one great subject of their 
verses and their song. Even their women were liable to * hosting ’ — 
that is to say, to conscription in fighting array, and in battle they 
might be seen encountering ei^h other, and tearing each other’s 
breasts with reaping books. TEej had been early converts, after 
tlMlr own fiuhion, to Christianity; and their monks and clergy were 
oqpmtsed on some ancient tribal and hereditary system which placed 
thim in only too close qrmpatby with the worst haUts of their race. 
It is and their clerical snocessors in the more *Oathblio’ 

centuriei^ irho lw?e left a fiuthful account of their life and doings 
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during many hundr^ years. The poet Southey has embodied in an 
expressive list of Latin words the general effect left upon the mind 
by a study of the Celtic annak of Ireland: — ^Jugulatio^ vastatio, 
devastation prsedatio, deprsedatio, occisio, combustion strages, altercation 
belliolumn prselium atrox — behold in these words, which everywhere 
occur in this book, the history of the Island of {he Saints.’ It is indeed 
an awful record of chaos and of savagery, adthout one single sign of 
growth in those developments of primitive custopi into definite law 
or settled institutions in which civilisation has everywhere consisted, 
and upon which it must everywhere depend. 

This is what the Irish Scoti were, and continued for many centuries 
to be, in the land of their farthest Settlement to the west. But such 
results represented one side of their character alone ; and it was only 
under special conditioys that this side seemed to be the whole. 
These Celts had not always been cut off by isolation from other tribes 
of men, and from the general stream of the world’s progress. They 
were but one particular branch of a great race which had spread over 
Europe from the Rhine to the lienees and the Po, and had jiassed 
even down into the Mediterranean coasts of Asia. All over that vast 
area they had come into contact with civilisations higher than their 
own. Even those whom they conquered did nevertheless intellectnally 
conquer them. And so, over all those lands, they served to enrich 
the human soil without engrossing it. But in Ireland they en- 
countered only some aboriginal outliers of the human species — ^weak 
and obscure — ^whom they extdiminated or enslaved. Geographically 
they had got into a blind alley, out of* which there was no turning 
except by turning back. Fortun^ftely this was easy to them, because 
in passing into Ireland they had ^ssed through Britain, where some 
of their kindred had already been established, and which "it is evident 
they had known by that earliest Latin name which the Romans gave 
it when they first saw the pure white cliffs of Dover, of Beechy Head, 
and of the western comer of the Isle of Wight. It is one of the 
many mysterie^of geological science that, although what is known as 
the Cretaceous Age lias left i^undant remains all over the world, 
nowhere, except in the south-gastem shores of Britain, has it left 
that curious sediment which is now as white as the driven snow. It 


is seldom tlpit we can understand so clearly the origin of a place- 
name as in the case of the name first given to Britain by the Romans 
when they called it Albion. * Britannia ’ came later, when wars and 
conquest had taught the Romans to know the afi^ities of race which 
connected the people whom .they h^ to subdue in Albion with the 
people whom they had already subdued in Gaul. But the Celtic 
Scoti had evidently crossed over Britain at the time when, from the 
Romans, they had learned to call it Albion ; and hence, when they 
came in course of time to overspread Ireland to its northern e&itremity, 
and when they looked back eastward across the sea to theoontfaluoUB 
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land which still fronted them from the headlands .of Antrim, they 
knew it to be the same land which their fathers had crossed fiuther 
sonth, and so they continued to call it * Alban.’ It is curious and 
typical of a very singular history that, although this name has been 
transmitted as a royal title, and although for several centuries it was 
the name in common use for a large part of Scotland, it is now locally 
unknown except as pre^rved in the one small district of Bread-albane 
on the western borders of Perthshire. This complete obliteration of 
Alban, and theoomplete substitution for it of the name ^ Scotia,’ which 
in the same centuries was^exclusively applied to Ireland, is the result 
of that return migration eastwards which once more brought the 
great body of the Celtic ^Scoti^ into touch with the only influences 
' which could improve and civilise them, ^^^len they had overrun 
Ireland to its northern extremity, they had not before them the 
^ proverbial * three courses ' of the practical politician. They had only 
two. They might stream northwards the verdant shores of Islay, 
and so along all the line of islands to the outer and the farthest 
Hebrides. Or they might return on their own steps eastward, and 
occupy some part of the Caledonian mainland. They did both. 
Those who went north became the Hebrideans, more isolated than 
ever, with consequences we shall see. Those who took the eastern 
line crossed over to Kintyre, on the shores of that land which they 
knew as Alba, and with consequences which are memorable indeed. 
Instead of being isolated and, as it were, shunted off from the main 
lines of human progress, they were a^fkin brought into that rush and 
conflict of the contending races in whose amalgamation then lay the 
happiest future of the world. And in no part of Europe, or of the 
world, was that rush and conflict ^greater than in Roman Caledonia, 
and in Pictland, which lay to the north and west. It was a perfect 
whirlpool or maelstrom of native and of intruding tribes, all alter- 
nately fighting and allying, slaughtering and betraying, marrying 
and inheriting from eiych other. There were the Celtic Piets, with at 
least two divisioifs ; tflere were the ^Celts of ComiTall, the Celts of 
Wales, the Celts of Britain, besides the Teutonic element in Frisians, 
in Angles, and in Saxons. But every one of these bad been, or were 
coining to be, in ocmtaot with the two great civilising influences of 
Western nations, the Roman Empire and the Latin Church. The 
filial siijbmissiou of the old Irish Celtic Church to the Romau ritual 
and discipline may be regarded as a misfortune by the national anti- 
quarian or the Preiestant theologian. But it was part and parcel 

of a process to which we owe the rise of our nation and the civilisa- 
tien ed our people. Such pounding and hammering, such melting 
and toinrfhaion, is only comparable to the work of metallurgy in 
dedli^ most heterogeneous and intractable materials. And 

oneof ilm sicMt hittactable as well as one of the most valuable of 
those matorfals,^ one ingredient in the great alloy, came from the 
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Celtic Scoti. We are* very apt to forget^ however, what a tough and 
hard process that was, and how long it lasted* It was just about one 
hundred years after the abandonment of Britain by the Romans, in 
402, that the Scoti settled in Alban, between 502-8. It took nearly 
340 years more before the Scottish element asserted its pre-eminence 
over the Pictish and the British in the person df Kenneth Macalpine 
(844). And yet another century elapsed before the throne was 
shared by the blood of Saxons, in the marriage of ]i|alcolm Canmore 
with the saintly Margaret . Another long interval of about 280 years, 
from 1034 to 1314, elapsed before Scotland* was fibally secured in her 
national independence under a leader whose lineage iras mainly that 
of a Norman knight, but who shared^ also, more •or less directly, in 
all the rival bloods. It is difficult to* say what it was in the Celtic 
Scoti which determined the ultimate predominance of their name. 
There is no reason to believe that they were better soldiers than their 
cousin Celts, the Piets, who met the Roman legions in no unequal 
combat, who fought in chariots and wielded beautifully cast swords 
of bronze. On the contrary, it seems clear that at one time during 
those nine centuries of confusion the Pictish Celts had established 
themselves in dominion over the Western or Scottic Celts even in 
their own original province of the Gael. 

Probably the question is -one of distinctive names rather than of 
distinctive races, or even of distinctive branches. The name Scoti 
was a Roman, not a native name, and as all literature speedily became 
I^tin, the name sun^ived when«the people to whom it was originally 
given bad been, on the mainland, long meked into others. Certain it is 
that the formative or constructivef elements, as well as all the *ten- 
dencies to peaceful industry, which* built up and moulded Scotland 
into a nation, came wholly from the Roman and the I'eutonic %ide of the 
country and of the population. The Celtic Britons of Strathclyde, 
who have left their name to this day in the rock-fortress of Dunbritton, 
corrupted into Dumbarton, are known to have basted of their Roman 
blood* The first substantial nucleus of the future Scottish kingdom 
— the Celtic kingdom of Alban -^lay on the eastern and not on the 
western side of the mountain jid^es which were the boundary of the 
earlier Irish Celts. Its capital was at Scone, near Perth, in the 
valley of the Tay, and on the highway of these broad straths and 
comparatively* level countiy of the eastern coast along which the 
Anglo-Saxon influences were for centuries steadily advancing* At 
the same time we must remember there was no ^xon conquest* On 
the contrary it is remarkable that there was an earlier Bannockburn, 
in A.O* 685— or no less than 629 years before the final struggle under 
the walls of Stirling* For in that far earlier y^ there was fought 
a great battle at Dunnichen, in Forfinrshire, in which an invading 
army of Saxons firom Nmthumbria was not only routed, but destroyed, 
by the CelUo forces, with the slaughter of the Saxon long* TSom . 
VoL. XXV*— No* 143. C 
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steady advance, and the ultimate overflow of Tet^onic blood and 
of Tentonic institutions, was doe entirely to that best and most 
complete of all conquests, which consists in the triumph of clear 
and definite ideas over men in whom all ideas were as yet indefi* 
nite and obscure. It was this, and nothing more than this, for even 
as regards those earfy usages and customs in which all law begins 
there never was any sjuch fundamental antagonism between Celt 
and Saxon {is \o need violent processes of substitution. On 
the contrary, the Celtic customs and institutions had been essentially 
feudal long before they had been described or recognised under that 
—or indeed under any other — name. Daring the six hundred years 
between the departure of the Homans and the marriage of Malcolm 
' Ganmore with the Saxon Margaret, the whole framework of Celtic 
society had passed for ever ont of the tribal stage into the very 
^ dififerent organisation of the clans : that is to say, it had become from 
top to bottom a purely military organisation depending entirely on 
that kind of ^ fidelity ’ to chiefs and leaders which was then the only 
possible condition not only of military success, but also of security 
in the possession of anything which arms alone could win, and which 
arms alone could defend. There was as little and as natural a change 
in the nature of the thing denoted as there was in the word denoting 
it, when fidelity in the military simse passed into ‘ feudality ’ in 
that legal sense which made it the strong foundation of permanent 
institutions. And this is the cause and the explanation of the rapid 
progress and the prevailing power of the union between Latin law 
and Tentonic customs, whioh came to be established in the growing 
monarchy of Scotland. There wa9, of course also, as a natural conse- 
quence, a g^wing Jinfusion of Teutonic blood. ITie two centuries 
which elajtoed between Malcolm Can more’s reign (1056-1093) and 
the death of Alexander III. in 1285, are universally recognised by 
all historians as the period in which Scotland was visibly making 
itself a nation. And is remarkable that although during all that 
time the dynasty continued to be Celtic in the male line, its blood 
was becoming more and more predominantly Saxon and Norman. 
During the whole of that time evjry marriage of the royal family, 
with hardly a single exception, was a marriage from one or other of 
these races. Nor is this all. Daring those centuriej the greatest 
of our ^dngs had to fight the northern and Pictish races in battles 
as fierce as those in which Rome had encountered them a thousand 
years before. David the First not only defeated them, but expelled 
them firom the country to the and ,north of the Spey, and settled 

or^^^fhmted those districts with the more mixed, the more settled, 
and the mote industnous races to which he himself beldnged* 

^ nfim* hand two great fiu:^ are to be remembei^ on this 

snbfeot s tlie fiiit is that the Celtic race, in the purest form in which 
it was anywhere pieserved dnring all those eenturies, maintained its 
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high reputation for personal fidelity and personal courage ; and the 
second is that the mass of the population continued to have a Celtic 
basis, even in many of those parts which were most advanced. The 
first of these facts is x)roved by the trust which was reposed in them 
by Robert the Bruce in his War of Independence. The Celts of the 
mainland — the Piets of Galloway, and the G&ls of * Ergadhael ’ — 
furnished in 1314 the contingent which he most trusted, in his little 
army of 40,000 men, at Bannockburn. They fom^ed, ^likewise, the 
division which he launched with most elSect in the later and now 
almost forgotten battle of Byland, in Yorkshire, wliere he again routed, 
not less completely, the chivalry of England and of France under 
Edward the Third, in 1328. The seedhd fact — the»long and wide pre- 
valence of the old Celtic population even in the east of Scotland — is 
testified by many facts, such as the wide prevalence all over Scotland 
of place-names which are x^urely Gaelic. It is, moreover, curiously 
illustrated by the circumstance mentioned in Burt’s LetUrs^ that in 
Edinburgh, so late as about 1730-35, it was difficult to get domestic 
servants from Fifeshire who could speak English. The truth is, 
that the old Celtic strain in our common blood was everywhere a 
valuable, and often an invaluable, element, exactly in proportion to 
its wide segregation from its own unmized predominance, and in 
proportion to the completeness with which it became subordinate to 
laws, and to a civilisation, higher than its own. 

Hence it is that when we turn from the mainland of Scotland to 
the Hebrides, and to those isolated districts of the north-west coast, 
which were practically in the same position, we meet with a difference 
indeed. In streaming northwards* into that archipelago of islands 
and labyrinth of sea lochs, when ihefr companions streamed eastwards 
into lands which were continuous and comparatively acee^ble, that 
Hebridean branch of the Scoti continued subject to conditions not 
materially better than those they left in Ireland. Daring nearly three 
hundred years, indeed, they bad time thoropghly to amalgamate 
with tlieir near .kindred, the Northern Piets, to*whom, through 
St. Columba, they communicated, in however rude a form, the 
inexhaustible gifts of Christianity. With those Northern Picts^for 
a long time, in consequence, they seem to have had no qnarrels, or, 
at all events, no desolating wars. But, on the other hand, during 
this long time, unlike their brethren in Caledonia, they were (nought 
into no fruitful contact with those more eastern and northern nations 
who were recasting the European world ; and when at last they did 
encounter them, this encounter took* place at the worst time and in 
the worst ibrm. They met the Gothic raced when as yet they were 
more ba r ba r ian than themselves. For just as t^ese Celts themselves 
were moving nmrthwards in two divisions and along two different lines 
of march, so likewise wm the northern nations moving in the 
fite direction ^southwards’ in two oorrespoiidiiig divisums and aloiig 

c2 
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two lines of parallel advance. One of these lines led fdong the coasts 
continent Europe; the oUm lay to the westward — to Orkney, 
Shetland, the Hebridean Isles, and to Ireland. The difference of result 
wliidi hinged on this difference route is perhaps one of the most 
carious and instractive ftots in history. The Scandinavian races 
had one distinguishing characteristic. They were hard as steel in 
giving blows, and soft wax to receive impressions. Hence they 
gained^ and hjsnc^ they suffered, Car more than even the Celtic race 
gained or suffered from the influences, good or bad, under which 
inigration or conquest placed them. In sailing and settliDg south- 
ward they came everywhere into the lasting glow of Koman civilisa- 
tion, and in contacts with the grSwing assimilation of its sur\*iving 
dements among the invading races. Founding first a powerful 
settlement in the north-western comer of. Gaul, they passed on to 
, the sunny shores of .the Mediterranean. There they ruled as con- 
querors over the old Byzantine provinceo of Italy, and then founded 
a new kingdom from the palaces of Palermo. Rendering immortal 
services to Europe and the world in arresting and reversing the tide 
of Moslem conquest, they, nevertheless, were the most tolerant of 
men, taking and accepting all that the superficial civilisation of 
Arabian culture could afford, and joining to the services of the 
Christian Church, and to their own glorious architecture, whatever 
drill in beautiful forms the Saracenic workmen could supply. And 
so^ when the great Norman race came at last to invade England^ they 
came laden with all the richness of rifis wide brotherhood in arts and 
arms — this near kindred with conquerors in the oldest and fairest 
provittces of Eurox>e. No contrast* could be more absolute than the 
oontrast between the Norman invaders of England and that other 
branch of the same race, who, two centuries before, bad steered from 
Norway to the west of south, and who there, between the end of the 
ninth and the middle of the thirteenth centuries, wore out many waste- 
ful and barren generations, in contact with nothing more improving 
than the Hebridban and the Irish Celts. This contrast is marked, 
aad in some fiiint degree is measured, by the associations which belong 
to the irery names of the Northman ^and the Norman. In these two 
fiarms of ^e same name we see expressed, by a true and inseparable 
aaaoetatioD, all the difference between the Christian knight, or the 
feudal bonm, and the Norse Viking, or the heathen pirate — Between 
the plundering sea-rover, who took everything and left nothing, and 
Hie irarrior>Btate8man, who did, indeed take mneh, but who gave 
to more, enriching the Uood and strepgtbening the institutionB of 
«Miij lead in which ^ settled. 

'fitmmld be mgnst, however, to represent the barbarism as having 
been aS oa one ride. Hie ncaHiem races who took this barren 
wariam note did certainly firil to meet with anything— excqit the 
here ptu feart o B of Christianity— that coaht nourish the good seed 
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they bore. But it is not the less true that the taees irh<»n thej 
inv^ed suffered most. The Celts of Ireland and the Northern Fict^ 
in passing outside of the rising and lifting tide of the Teutonic 
migrations, met in the &ce another stream which was purely fi«tee 
and desolating. The same sea which isled them off from the ciril- 
ising influences of their brethren in the new uid rising Sootb, was 
the very bridge and highway which brought, down upon them fiiat 
the ravages of the pirate, and next the dominion of the Viking. It 
is true that the Scandinavian races got nothing, asul eonld not pos- 
sibly get anything, from the Hebridean comparable with those high 
influences which raised them elsewhere from the Norseman into the 
Norman. But when Professor Fre'hman says that the Northmen 
sank to the level of the Irish Celt, he' seems to be hardly jnst towards 
the Celts as regards the comparative position of the two races when 
they first met each other, in the fiar west. Wh^t he says is strictly 
true of a later age. But ifr hardly applies to the age in which the 
two races first encountered each other in the Hebrides. The truth is 
that, although the one was as fierce and predatory as the other, 
yet the Celts bad — what the Northmen had not — the mdiments of 
an organisation and of a polity capable of that civilised development 
which at that very time it was attaining among the Franks in Gaul, 
and which the brethren of the Vikings were destined to elabmate 
and complete in Normandy and in Britain. The military organisar 
tion of the clans was nothing but a rude and lawless fendalism, 
founded on the habit and the Irscessity of personal fidelity to chiefr 
who could lead and who could defend iheir followers. Services <m 
the one hand, protection on thd other, and plunder in different 
degrees shared by both — this was* the Celtic system. It was con- 
densed and paraphrased in the motto of Irish tenants, *Spend me, 
but defend me.’ The best that can be said of it is that it was a 
system in harmony with the facts of life. The worst that can be 
said of it is that, in the absence of any approach to those definitions 
of the mutual rights and obligations of men iA which all law 
essentially consists — in the utCer vagueness and looseness of mere 
barbarous customs — it was- a system which tended to increasing 
abuse, and to the perpetuation of all the evils that growing 
corruption cpuld establish. Yet it was nnquestimialdy an organic 
sation higher than that which bound the corsair captain to his 
pirate crew. Consequently the moment the Northmen began to 
leave off mere ravaging, and to enter upon conquest and settlement, 
they adopted or came under the Cell3c ^stem, and were at last even 
more completely absorbed in the people whdm they vanquished than 
tiiey ever came to be in any other port of Europe. It is indeed a 
striking fret that although the Gaelic pec^le dt the Hebrides wmo 
in contact with the Norsemen— either as exposed to their ravages, 
or as sul^eet to Gieirsettled sway — ^for apmiod almostas loDgas.^tikS 
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Bomaa dominion in Britain, that is to say, for i^early. 400 years, 
nothing tangible now remains of the Scandinavian mle or race in the 
Western Islands. MacCulloch, the^famons geologist, writing so late 
as 1819, tells us, indeed, that he himself saw fishermen off the Butt 
of Lewis who plied their trade in boats of an old Norse pattern, with 
a double bank of oars*. But even this is forgotten now. A lai^ 
number of place-names — names of townships and of farms, and in a 
still larger numl^er of cases the names of tbe separate islands, attest, 
and are the only things that do attest, the long centuries in which 
the Norseman was* supreme over the CSaelic population. Doubtless 
their blood remains. Bnt it has been entirely absorbed in the Celtic 
stock. The language and the ffabits of the people remained purely 
Celtic, together with such rude social customs as could be said to 
approach the rank of institutions. But, the Norse conquest and 
dominion had one influence which was lasting. It confirmed and 
aggravated the isolation of the Hebrideans. It stimulated habits 
of war and plunder even more than they had been stimulated in 
Heland. Moreover, it directed their hostility towards their own more 
oivilised brethren on the mainland of Scotland, against whom they 
waged war for centuries under chiefs who were Norse in blood, and 
Norse or Irish in their enmity to the Scottish monarchy. So com- 
pletely was this hostility recognised by the Celtic people of the 
naainland during those centuries, that a special name, expressive of 
it, was attached to the Hebrideans. They were called the * tiall- 
Gaidheal ’ or the * Stranger-Gaels,’ the Gaels who had become yoked 
to the service of a foreign -and a hostile race. The effects of this 
k»g ■antagonism did not cease when the defeat of the Norse king in 
the battle of Largs, and the giosling power of the Scottish monarchs, ■ 
omnpelled’him to resign the sovereignty of tbe Hebrides to Alexander 
the Third in 1268. Long before that time not only the Gaels of 
the mainland, but even the Gaels of the Hebrides, had begun to meet 
and to mingle with ^at return current from the East which drove 
the mere Norseman out, and brought the French Norman in. But 
npid as the infusion of the higher *blood soon became throughout 
all tbe leading families of the Highlands, yet the higher culture 
which elsewhere accompanied it was kept at bay for centuries in the 
idands hy the indelibility of the Celtic customs ai}d traditions. 
Even ^thnmdd races may degrade,’ as our great poet tells us, and 
nevm' was the truth more signally illustrated than in the histoiy of 
the Hebridean dans. They beg^ ilL They had a bad start, lire 
finBou Somerled, with his Norse name, had at least in tbe male 
an almost purely Gdtie parentage. When his rebellion against 
jraha of the Norwagian kings first shook the Norse dmninion, he 
idbellsd not on behalf the Scottish kingdom which wasthen rising 
in poirer wad civilisation— he rebelled on bdralf of himself only, 

and of a jpetty ]Kh^d<Mn or principality sneh as those which in Irish 
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history come ander *the sounding names of kings of Leinster, or of 
Munster, or of Connaught. He quarrelled with the Scottish sovereign 
in the same spirit, because he wished to see established another 
similar Celtic jirincipality in the northern province of Moray. In 
this quarrel he attacked and invaded Scotland through Strathclyde, 
where he was fortunately killed. But he w&s the ]^ogenitor of a 
whole crowd of chiefs, and Lords of the Isles, who for centuries 
carried on his tendencies, as they boasted of^ his blood. One or two 
of them, from personal connection, supported Bobert* the Bruce in 
his great struggle. But they had no idell of devotion to a 
great cause as distinguished from mere personal fidelity to a great 
man. The moment King Uobert^died, the Islanders were almost 
universally hostile to the Scottish monarchy. Bruce knew the men* 
with whom he had to deal, and in his treaty with Edward the 
Third establishing the independence of Scotland, there was a 
mutual stipulation that th^ Scotch were not to help the rebellious 
Irish, whilst the English were not to aid the Hebrideans in 
their raids and their revolts* This parallel between the two dis- 
turbing elements in the two nations, rec;orded in such a document 
and at such a time, is a parallel which brings out with emphasis a 
great historical fact. Bruce’s foresight was as true as it was un- 
availing. It is an established doctrine, even of modem international 
law, that war diftsolves treaties. In that rude age they were broken 
<in the slightest temptation. Wars between England and Scotland 
became continual, and bothcorowns intrigued constantly with the 
enemies of the other. During the 274 yews which elapsed between the 
death of Bruce and the union of <he crowns in 1603, the Hebridean 
Islands and the adjacent coiists were a perpetual source of danger to 
the national government. On one occasion they broke across the 
hills in great force, invaded Scotland, and were with difficulty 
defeated in the bloody battle of Harlaw. It was universally regarded 
at the time os a national deliverance not less signal than that which 
had been achieved ui)on the Bannock. On another occasion the 
Hebridean clans entered into a* regular negotiation with Edward the 
Fourth of England for the conquest and partition of the Scottish king- 
dom. The condition of the islands themselves was a perpetual scandal 
even when it had long ceased to be a serious danger. It was almost as 
bad as the condition of the worst parts of Ireland outside the Pale. 
Most fortunately no such line of legalised barbarism was ev^ allowed 
in Scotland as a geographical botmdary, outside of which the people 
were avowedly left, unprotected by l&w, to the desolating customs and 
usages of their own uncultured race. The' law of Scotland, growing 
in definiteness and in adjustment with the* growing wants of an 
advancing people, was the law of the whole country, and all violas 
tions of it were acknowledged wrongs* But distance and inaceesai- 
bility of geognqphieal positiem, and the innate attiectiveness of a wild 
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predatoi7 life, acting as an insuperable temptatum eren to Norman 
barons ; and last, not least, the despemte tenacity of the Celts to long- 
established customs, combined to Iteep back the Hebrideans from 
aliiLriiig in the general advance of the Scottish people. When James 
the Sixth stioceeded to the English throne he became more than 
ever senmtive to the discredit attaching to the condition of so large 
a part of his native kingdom. And this it nas, doubtless, that led 
him to a stej^wh^ch vas one of the best and most successful be ever 
took. Over and over again his ancestors bad sent, or led, warlike 
expeditions against the Islands, with little or no result. He deter- 
mined now to try an embassage of peace and of persuasion. He sent 
one of the Scottish clergy to that sacred Isle in which kings and 
' vikings, chiefs and barons had been buried for more than nine 
hundred years. There all that remained of their descendants were 
summoned to appear, and there they were incited to bury, not their 
bodies, but the feuds and savage customs of many generations. 

In great numbers they obeyed the summons. Before the altar 
of the cathedral that commemorated the great missionary of the 
Celts they were persuaded to enter into some dehnite engagements 
for the future. These were the beginnings of the better day. They 
came to be known as the * statutes of Iona,’ constituting an authentic 
and memorable record of the utter barbarism which had to be re- 
hnrmed. One of the most fruitful engagements was that which struck 
at the isolation of the Hebridean chiefs, and compelled them to send 
out their children to mix with otbe.* men in the main stream of 
British civilisation. This was in the truly scientific spirit of political 
reform — the sjorit that penetrates into the deeper-seated causes of 
social corruption and brings new and permanent influences to bear 
upon them. One result was curious. The young men who thence- 
forward were sent out to be educated in the Lowlands were tlie very 
men, or the fethers of the men, many of whom acquired a i^ersonal 
loyalty to the House of Stuart, which had been wholly unknown to 
their ancestors. ‘This was a truly Celtic form of patriotism. But, 
however inferior it may be to that higher loyalty to law, on which 
idme liberty and settled institutions can be founded, it was at least 
honourable in itself, and led to acts of personal devotion which have 
aeeured tlm respect and even the sympathy of better times and of 
more ei^htened men. 

But here we come upon a striking difference between the classes 
vrtiich eould, and the classes which could not, be brought under the 
powerof the new influences established by the Statutes of Iona. The 
flliMfe, with their kith and kin, could and did move outwards from 
thiir. Hide idands, aidl rub shouldae with their oountrymmi in the 
Sedf]^ srho had made, and were still making, Scotland. Iliey could 
take^ also» ndJitaiy service upem the Cmitinmit, as tbdr equally kw- 
less beetliicei nf the Boeder dans were oUL^ied to d(^ iriien their 
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diatnusted county had ceased to be a border, and bad become the 
middle of one united kingdom. But no such resource was open, or 
open in anything like the same degree, to the poorer Masses in the 
Hebrides. The military ages, which had given them employment, were 
ciuning to an end, and the industrial ages had not yet begun. The 
sea, which had brought the Vikings to them,*and on which, under 
native leaders, they bad for centuries been lading a Viking life, was 
now as vacant for the galley as it was empty of the s\)ips of commeroe. 
Thus the isolation of the Hebrideans became more absolute and com- 
plete than it had ever been. Hence the difference, amounting to 
violent contrast, between them and those leaders of their own blood 
and race, who escaped from that isol&tion and mingled in the central 
currents of the national life. Wars did not cease, either in the century 
which saw the Statutes of^Iona, or in that which followed ; on the con> 
trary, they were frequent if not continual. But they were all wars 
waged for intelligible objects^ and involving great issues, not only for 
Britons but for the world. In these wars men of Highland and 
Hebridean blood engaged as officers in numbers, and with a renown 
which made them widely and justly famous. Fontenoy, Quebec, 
Ticonderoga, spoke with trumpet tongue. Nor was this all. In 
every walk of science, of politics, and of literature ; in the army, in 
the navy, in the Church, the MacLeods, and the Mackenzies, and the 
MacLeans, and the Macgregors, and the bearers of every other cmi- 
ceivable name that came from the sons of Somerled, were rising to 
the front ranks of eminence wherever and whenever they left tb^ 
narrow glens, and joined in the steps of* progress. It was, however, 
for a short time, and for a short-time only, after the close of our 
civil wars, that the clansmen had existed as such in regiments which 
were attractive to them because they had a flavour of the eld system. 
For a time — an invaluable time — they did something to lift the 
poorer classes in the Highlands to high ambitions and to wider aims. 

But this was a passing phase, and regular^ military service soon 
ceased to attract* the Islanders. The people remain^ to multiply. 
And assuredly they did not belie the reputation for fecundity which 
the Roman historian had given them more than fifteen hundred 
years before. They started wi&i a scattered remnant and a de- 
solated coun^. * The great misery unto which for the present their 
barren countiy was subject ’ — such is the confession signed _ by the 
chiefs in 1603, under the sanctities of Iona, as to the condition of the 
Hebrides. Never were the natural laws of population, under special 
and defined conditions, more strikinglyr and experimentally exhibited. 
They were now saved from the ravages of wait by the growing power 
and' civilisation of a central Government. They were saved, fiirthet 
on, fimm the ravages of small-pox— not less destructive — bf the in- 
troduction of inoculation. They were exempted from the necew^y 
of exertion and of agrionltural improvemei^ by the abundant, boh 
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idle and demoralising, jurovision of the potato. The; were, at a 
critical time, powerfully stimulated to further increase by the sudden 
rise of a local manufacture in the products of seaweed. They were 
ringed off by distance, by the sea, by lethargy, and by increasing 
poverty, from the rising industries of the Low Country. For some 
years a sort of parolysm of discouragement and of discomfort made 
^em throw off swarms to the New World. But not even this, nor 
firequent&mines, coufd keep down the rising tide of population. We 
have full and detailed accounts of their condition during the whole 
of the eighteenth, “and for the early part, of the present, century from 
competent, impartial, and scientific witnesses. We have the strik- 
ing picture of twojslands, typical of all, drawn by Duncan Forbes, of 
Culloden, in 1737. W'b have the testimony from personal observa- 
tion of the famous naturalist Pennant, in 1769-1772. We have the 
testimony of Professor M'alker, an eminent iigricuUuri8t,for the years 
between 1760-1790. We have the iro-aluable statistical accounts of 
Sir John Sinclair in 1792-5. We have the graphic and accurate 
description of 3IacCulloch in the excellent work already referred to. 
These, with a host of other wit nesses equally trustworthy, although less 
known, leave nothing to be desired as to the nature and origin of 
the chronic poverty which still survives in some of the Hebrides. 
Ck>unting among these some southern islands near the Clyde which 
have long ceased to belong to the same category , 8im[>ly because they 
have long escaped from the same conditions, there were ninety-five 
inhabited islands and islets, including the far St. Kilda. In 1755 
the total population amounted to about 52,(K)0. In the short space 
of Jorty years they added to Ikeir numbers no less than 23,266, 
or not very far short of fifty per cent. The distribution of this in- 
crease was as remarkable as its amount. In some of the smaller 
islands, the population bad nearly doubled. These were in all cases 
islands in which not even the produce of the |iotato could support 
the increase. In the larger islands it was likewise along the wildest 
and most barren shores that the {^eojile were multiplying most. They 
were multiplying on a resource purely external — the trade in keL{> — 
a trade which hung by a thread on highly protective duties and a 
fiscal qrstem rotten to the core. * This was an aggravating cause of 
a qoecial and a local kind. But there was another caim fiir older in 
its origin, wider and deeper in its effects, which at that time was 
not local, but affected the whole of Scotland, in all districts in which 
the rising tide of ipnovation and improvement did not reach and 
did not submerge it. This c^use was the profound and almost on- 
^filtbeiDable ignorance -and barbarism of the native agricultufe, io- 
,witb a tiaditional system of occupation, which, as it were, 
ptsbririedand encased eveiy ancestral stupidity in an impenetnUe 
pasmpil^ customs. This language may aoimd hairii, or 

even mgust^ And so it might be, if such language were not used in 
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the strictest sense, and with a due application of the lesson to onr« 
seWes. We are all stupid in our Tarions deigrees, and each genera^ 
tion of men wonders at the blindness and stupidity of those who hare 
gone before them. Man only opens his owlish eyes by gradual winks 
and blinks to the opportunities of nature, and to his own powers in 
relation to them. Let us just think, for example, of the case of pre- 
serving grass in ‘ silos ’ — a resource only discovered, or at least recog- 
nised, within the last few years, yet a resource w\pch^ supplies one 
essential want of agriculture in wet climates, at no greater cost of 
ingenuity or of trouble than digging a hole in the |[round, covering the 
fresh-cut and wet material with sticks, and weighting it with stones. 

There is, however, something altaost mysterious in the helpless 
ignorance of Scottish rural customs up fb the middle of the last 
century. We are tempU^d to ask — was it a case of degradation? of 
development in a wrong direction, of the human mind given up so 
wholly to wars and feuds and plunder, that the most ancient of all 
arts had been neglected and forgotten ? Is it possible that in the 
far home of the Aryan race, and of the other races which burst upon 
Europe from the teeming East, — is it possible that they could have 
been bred upon an agriculture so rude and incapable of resource? 
I have heard officers of our Indian Government declare that the 
Indian lyot has nothing to learn from the science or practice of the 
West — ^that he knows how to take full advantage of the soil, climate, 
and products with which he has to deal. It does almost look as if 
the Celtic and other tribes who moved westwards had never been 
sufficiently settled to master the new conditions under which they 
came to live. Explain them as we may, the facts are certain, as 
regards Scotland generally, and esj^cially as regards the highlands 
and islands, in profiortion as these were most remote from the new 
centres of peaceful industry. In a country where there is a heavy rain- 
fall, its inhabitants never thought of artificial drainage. In a country 
where the one great natural product was grass of exceptional richness 
and of comparatively long endurance, they never thought of saving a 
morsel of it in the form of hay. In a country where"even the poorest 
cereal could only grow by most careful attention to early sowing, they 
never sowed till a season which postponed the harvest to a wet and 
stormy autumn. In a country where such crops’requiied every bit 
of nourishment which the soil could afford to sustain them, they woe 
allowed to be choked with weeds, so that the weed-crop was greatly 
heavier than the com. In a country where such straw as could be 
grown would have been inv^uable 'for winter fodder or for many 
other purposes, the whole of it was destroyed by deUberate burning, 
because they did not know how otherwise td separate the grain. 
In a country where, consequently, the main snbsistenoe of the 
people was in cattle, they bad no winter provender for them, so that 
they died in hundreds every winter, and those that survived became 
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mote and more degenoste. In a coontiy where by fu the laigeat 
area of the whole was mountain and moor, this immense »tent of 
fine natural pasture was used only in l^ts and patches during six 
weeks or two months of the year, and for the rest of it was 
abandoned to the wolf, the eagle, and the fox. Such is a literal 
abstract, and an absCraet only, of the almost incredible barbarisms 
of the native agrieultn^ 

But the^woi;st of all the native customs was that one custom 
which agglutinated all the others into one impenetrable mass — the 
^stem of townshiploldings. This is the system of which the so-called 
* Crofter * townships are nothing but a sun’ival. It was not a i^stem 
peculiar to the Highlands or to Vhe Hebrides. * Croft ’ is not a Celtic 
but rather an English word. Township holdings were universal in 
Britain during the Middle Ages, and not there only, but over a large 
part of Europe. H was almost a necessity arising out of the 
conditions of society under the barbarism of universal predatory 
violence. Men could only live with even tolerable security when 
they lived in communities. Excellent and even necessary for the 
purposes of defence, it was fatal to the entrance and beginnings of 
agricultural improvement. Village communities, living in communal 
customs, have now a flavour of sentiment and {loetry about them - 
to us, most of whom have forgotten what they really were. It is a 
pure delusion to suppose that they represent our modem interest in 
small farms, or in allotments. Small farms may be excellent things, 
and so they certainly are excellent vh many eases. Allotments also 
may be excellent things, and so they, too, are excellent under suit- 
able *conditions. Club-farms may succeed, too, although they are 
still in on experimental stage. But township farms are not like any 
one of these. They may be truly defined as farms held in a muddle, 
and cultivated higgledy-piggledy. 

Another common delusion is that they represented some {leculiar 
and independent tenure. But tenure has nothing to do with the 
matter. Township fEums may be, and have beeiif held under any 
and all kinds of tenure. They may be held in a sort of customary 
copyhold. They naay be held under long leases. In the Highlands 
th^ had no tenure at«all, except that of tenants at will under the 
leaseholders of large farms. What they paid was no ^ed rent, but 
as much in does and services as could be extracted from them. The 
Statutes of Iona establish this in a striking manner. The township 
system essentially consists, not in any particular tenure, but in the 
use to whudi the tenure, whatever it may be, is put. It is a habit of 
Bib, and a mode of occupation. The evils of it were pnxely pmgtjnri 
andsoonomie. Bntfhese evils are enormous and insnperaUe. There 
eonU be no advance in agriculture when no one twan eonld hold his 
pateh of oeraland fa more than one or two seasons— -when even during 
those seasons it must remain nndivided and nnfenoed frmn the other 
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patches aroaad him — when he could not have his cattle sepaxated 
from those of other men — when he oonld do nothing ezoeptiona!, 
nothing out of the established rontine, nothing individuaL It is 
impossible to say anything worse of any system. For, everything 
that * makes a man ’ is individual. Thrift is individual, ingenuity 
is individual, thoughtfulness is individual, the o^len eye, the receptive 
mind — all these are individual, and without individual freedom to 
act on individual gifts, everybody is kept down to o%e level, and that 
the level of the stupidest. Nobody could rise out c/t the ruts 
custom. The town^ip stood * four square to all tSe winds that blow,’ 
in every direction from which a single breath of intelligence could 
approach, or find admittance. Henfie it is that.the breaking up of 
the towruihip communities into separate Ci&ms or holdings was the 
initial step in the agricultural improvement and the moral civil- 
isation not of Scotland only, but of England also. How late this 
change came is curiously foigotten now. I have found even highly 
educated and distinguished men profoundly ignorant of the very 
recent economic history of their own country aiul even of their own 
estates. 

It is curious ttmt two such men who have been prominent under 
the influence of sentiment or of politics, or of diplomacy, in recom- 
mending to Parliament measures for arresting that great step in the 
progress of agriculture which consists in the gradual dissolution of the 
township system, are both of them men who are themselves in the 
possession and enjoyment of estates from which every single town- 
ship has been swept away. The chairman of the Crofter (or 
Highland Township) Commission Irves in that fine pastoral district of 
the Southern Highlands which has been far more * cleared ’ than any 
portion of the Northern Highlands or the Islands. Suspecting the 
probability of some similar results, I bad the curiosity to consult lately 
an excellent county history of Northumberland. I found that Sir 
Geoi^ Trevelyan is the happy owner of a large estate — some 18,000 
acres — ^which has swallowed up, 1 believe, not less •than twelve old 
townships, and 1 should be muc'b surprised to learn that one single 
specimen remains of the old ‘.crofter ’ class of holding. In his speech 
on the Crofter Bill in the House of Commons, he seemed to try to 
make as moderate a use of popular delusions as was compatible with 
his case. But I think I recollect that he was eloquent to efiTusive- 
ness on the cattle which he saw upon some Pwthshire hills belonging 
to a hapi^ township at its foot. I doubt whether a single communal 
beast could now be seen anywhere on'thelong skylines of Simonside, 
or on the nearer hills which Ml down into the pleasant valley occu- 
pied by his own wide domain. The local historian is eloquent on the 
old village greens in that district which axe deserted now, and on the 
touching remains of the old township ot crofter emnmunities, with 
their maypoles and archery meetings which can still be traced on ttte 
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and braes of the pleasant Wansbeck.* And aU this is no vny 
old sUny. All over Northomberland the oonntj is still divided into 
the old tovnsbip areas ; and nntil very lately, if not now, all local 
taxation was raised npon them. Far on in the last century the 
county was lull of township holdings. I have good rea^n to bdieve 
that some of them hhld their place in the memory of living men. 
I doubt if one now survives. There, as elsewhere, the wealth and 
civilisatiou and ^provement of the country have rested entirely on 
the substitution ef individual skill and knowledge and capital. It is 
the same thing all over the Lowlands of Scotland. At dates so 
recent as to represent but yesterday in the national life, the whole 
country round Edinburgh, Glas^w, and Greenock was crowded witir 
crofters — that is to say, with township h(dding8. Nor is this great 
economic change one which is conSned to, Britain. In Bussia the 
* Mir ’ is breaking up. In the Balkan Peninsula, among all its races, 
the simple village communities are in course of dissolution. Kail- 
ways do it ; steamboats do it ; banks do it ; new markets do it ; above 
all, new aspirations do it. It begins with the family, in which 
patriarchal power breaks down. The girls want finer dresses, more 
costly ornaments. The boys want higher wages, and an earlier home 
than the village can afford. And so the subjects of the ‘Great 
White Czar* and the tenants on Bishop Strossmeyer’s episcopal 
dtnnain are equally affected by cormnon causes.* Even in India, in 
the * unchanging East,’ Sir W. Hunter tells us that each civilising 
act of the central Government is a powerful solvent on the old village 
communities. It does for them something which of old they could 
(HBly«do by patriarchal combinations.* In our own country this 
rdumge is now almost forgotten hr die blaze and triumph of the new 
conditions/ Yet i£ is everywhere very recent. 

In some districts it dates from the generation which was bom 
after the union of the crowns. In many others it came, with a 
rudi, on the inunense development of industry after the union of the 
Parliaments. la yet a larger number it lasted for .a hundred years 
koger, and was ordy effected in the ^ginning of the present century. 
In the old Hebridean area it survives to the present day, and is 
everywhere— exc^ under very special conditions of intelligent 
aattority exerted by improving ownership — accompanied by chrcmio 
poverty^ ignorance, idleness, desolating customs, and ly periodicid 
seaxeiiy mmntiiig dmost to famine. 

Of this condition of things the Isle of Lewis is the typical 
— It simjdy represratf, in our dvilised and industrial age, 

f &idpon*s BUtorg if/ilfortkiimberUmd, L 277-8, ka. 
km 'imtikk PMumbrg, Stopnlak, vol. L The SdUun PeninmiA, lavd^e, 

• ’’Ottf,' Mtg, DeeaBbar 1688, p. 827, ‘Hittodcal iepsoto of ladka 
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the baarbarous ignorance and the wasteful customs which made 
Scotland the poorest country in the world some three centuries ago. 
It is a 8urvi\ral of the uniittest caused by isolation^ and the in- 
veteraqr of old Celtic usages. The only special condition afiecting 
the xieople of that island is one which imperatively demands special 
and even exceptional industry to overcome the* obstacles of nature. 
The wfiole of the outer Hebrides are mainly composed of the 
oldest^ the hardest, the most obdurate rock existing in the world. 
It is the same rock which occupies a great area in Canada on the 
northern banks of the St. I^wrence. The soil Vhich gathers on 
it is generally 'poor ; but in the Lewis it is both very poor, and even 
what is comparatively good is ofte^ inaccessible. In its hollows 
sta|p[iant waters have slowly given growth to a vegetation of mosses, 
reeds, and stunted willows.. Gradually these have formed great masses 
and sheets of peat. Only along the margins of the sea, where cal- 
careous and siliceous sands have mixed with local deposits of clay, are 
there any areas of soil which even skill and industry can make arable 
with success. The whole interior of the island is one vast sheet of 
black and dreary bog. So early as the twelfth century we hear of it 
as having been assigned by a Norse king to an inconvenient brother, 
whose absence, and, perhaps, whose starvation, was desirable. It 
seems to have been a short experiment. For a time he lived, we 
are told, ‘ in great poverty,’ and then the poor banished Viking Olave 
fled in despair and explained that the island could afford no living. 
In the devastating ages of the ekns the population was more than 
decimated by the feuds and wars between the MacKenzies and the 
Macl^ods. PIver since, its reinoteitbss has walled it off from every 
rising tide which elsewhere gradually brought improvement. In 
vain in recent years did a great capitalist spend and* sink his 
thousands on its unreclaimable morasses. Yet this is the area on 
which the natives have been multiplying at a rate which exceeds 
the rate of many thriving towns. At the beginning of this century 
the population was 9,168. By the last census of 1881 it was 
25,487, an increase of 178 per cent. And this increase rested 
entirely on one source which is extraneous and precarious. It 
rested on fishing, and latterly on a particular system of fishing 
which depended wholly on the enterprise and capital of other 
men. The x>eople were hired to man and to work boats at the 
herring fishery of the east coast. It would be unjust not to recog- 
nise the fact that this is an industry involving, very often, although 
for a short time, really hard irork and much exposure. The same 
may be said of the old local industry of the manufacture of kelp. 
For a short time in the year that work was also hard, in cutting 
and collecting seaweed from the rocks, and dragging it to the shore. 
Activity fits and starts— ^hort seasons of exertion with long in- 
tervals ci idleness and repose — such are the hereditaiy conditions 
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nfttaral toa people descended from a mixture of the Norsemen and the 
Gelt. But never, even for a moment, has there been one step taken 
towards an improved cultivation of the soil* On the contrary, the con* 
tinuouB development of ruinous customs has brought the continuous 
evolution of decline. The evidence given lately before the Crofter 
Commission is almost'^unbelievable* Yet all the most striking tacts 
are related and emphasised by the independent testimony of the local 
clergy both of tl^e Established and Free Churches. As usual, great 
ignorance and great ]v>verty are accompanied with exceptional im- 
providence. yohth is scarcely twenty when it behoves him to 
take a wife. There being no other means of subsistence, the fatlier 
or father-in-law lets the youi% couple occupy a bit of his own 
holding, and a few stones covered with turf constitute a new honle. 
Some people say that over-population is impossible, because with 
every mouth bom there are bom also two hands to feed it, and to 
afford a surplus. Yes ! if the hands will work, and if the bniin is 
active, and if knowledge exists, and if industry and capital and enter- 
prise have materials to work u})on and markets to work for. But 
none of these ^ ifs ’ are fulfilled in I^ewis. Trenching, draining, and 
fencing, so needful everywhere, and specially needful here, are oi)e- 
rations either wholly unknown or rendered all but useless by tiic 
slovenly manner in which they are |)erformed. 

The ancient township customs lie heavy on every spirit. The 
question uppermost in every Lewis crofter's mind is, Why should he 
do differently from his lathers and his^neighbours ? There is no selec- 
tion in the breeding of cattle. They are overcrowded in numbers, 
bred<‘ in and in,’ and exposed to t^ie feeding com];ietition of a crowd 
of wretched horses, as useless as they are numerous. Then the arable 
land is managed with equal or even with greater ignorance. The 
seed is not selected — or, if selected at all, seems to be selected only 
on the old Hebridean idea, that the worst seed is good enough to 
sow. There is a kind of insane plausibility about this idea which 
we fail to appreciate in these Darwinian days. If a seed is good 
enough to germinate at all, what more can we ask of it to do ? Why 
waste the fat plump seeds, rich in meal, which are evidently meant 
for human consumption, when th*e thin, lean, lanky grains will 
germinate quite as well ? If the traditional Lewisian reasons at all, 
this is probably the reasoning which be would express. ^The ministers 
and other educated men remonstrate in vain. ^ It is really wild oats 
that they sow in some places,’ says the Free Church Minister of 
Stornoway, in accents of despdir. But then, by way of compensa- 
Hen, they pour in the ‘wretched seed in such quantities that the 
* ^sniggle hr ezistenbe ’ reduces the whole of it to increasing feeble- 
neii; fibey bow com as. if they were feeding hens, and plant 
potatoes as if they were dibbling beans.’ ^ They think the more 

* Crofter Bepert^ 1SS4. app. K P- IBB, 
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iSbij jpoii itt Um man Hmj wiU iah» <mL la. AaA , farat Imw 
« Mi^nl «f t&e wretched hnebaadiy «f Hw lewieet peciod «C the 
aittteiy egee eUringetns in the fierce H|^ ef oweenKioieniifieaied 
indmlrial timee. And it muitbe c«HBfeeeed thet thewi eee e—e — 
who return the etare with a atopefiMatioii alraoat ne phnewieneL 
They enggeet that the State is to nndertake the dw^ rfran withig 
ihk little wccid of andent chaos. The State u to bnild better heeuee^ 
the State is to lend money fee bdter stodc; theStgie is to lay down 
rules for better hnsbaadiy ; the State is to duoge itself not only with 
the enactment but with the enCnoement of thesd mleste 'the Stateis 
to prevent early marriages and squatting. Some refiwmen go even 
farther. Lands which have been Ibng redeemed from the reign of 
ignorance are to be * planted * with its roots'and with its seeds again. ' 
And what is the end and aim of all this folly? The laws <A natare 
cannot be suspended in favour of any men merely because they qpeak 
Gaelic. To *f<oot these pooi^people in the soil/ whioh they have not 
the knowledge, or the skill, or the industry to cultivate, which they 
have not the capital, nor a fraction of the capital, even to stodc with 
the only beasts that can turn its ocunpaiative barrenness to the nse 
of man — this is the panacea suggested to us. To toot them in that 
soil is to bniy them in a bog — a bog ihysieal, a bog mental, and a 
bog moraL In dealing with one of the Lewis townships lately, 
Sheriff Brand, Chairman of the Crofter Commission, seems to have 
been utterly confounded by the dense ignorance of the poor pec^fa, far 
not one single dear idea, ta even statement of fimt, could be got out 
of them. Ue is reported to have exclaimed that * it was awful, there 
was simply no dealiag with them.'** The old township or crofting 
systmn, exo^ under conditions control and of authority which 
the law has now seriously impaired, is a system fatal to the im- 
provement of the people. It is a veritable oemeteiy far a noble mee 
—a race fhll all the capabilities of human improvement, if only it 
be faced faom the cerem e nts of that living grave. When Wolfe, in 
the darkness and silenoe of the night, was rowing aeross the bread 
St. Lawrence, leading his Highlfcders to the oaptnre of Quebec^ he 
adted if any of the offioers qonld repeat to him the fiunons Elegy of 
the poet Gray on toe oonntcychiuchyard. There waa one offiosr iriio 
eould,aaddid *I would mther,* said Wblfis,* be toe man toat wrote 
that TTfegy tiito the man who takes yonder ibriioss.* And WoUd 
thnngb too mode st , was not wholly wemg* The poet who makes ne 

cansas whieh ke^ down the hnman 
fa<inltow» Sid of toe inteUeetaal ifeelth whito lies anderdeped 
amongst toe most humble and obsenre, is at least not below the level 
fif toe gwmti soldiwr itoo iUnstmtos tl^ toonglt fiy liftiag the men 
map Umg Imtofi, sad long adsondemto^ to the heights of 
mSMmfmmma ftwss md<iMiism,nep was itWelfi^wke fiwt 
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^eaglii of »hat Highlanders could and would do, when upi^^ fro® 
of immemorial routine. It was two native I^hlandere, of 
the old mixed bloods, but of the new civilisation 
culture.® And since that time the educated classes m the Hebrides 
have all streamed out into the open currents of the industriid world. 
They have become, In consequence, great soldiers, great lawyers, 
great governors, great j^sts, great colonists ; and, in exact proportion 
L they have become as mixed in habits as they have always bwn mixed 
in blid, they have left, and they will continue to leave, their poor 
‘rooted’ and sedehtary countrymen at an immeasurable distance 
below them and behind them. 

Argyll. 


ScotkniJ a* it >ra*, and i* (Dotiglas Edinburgl.), chap. ^ii. pp- 29«-»- 



THE DECAY OF LYING: A DIALOGUE. 


Scene. — 2Vtc Library of a Country “Houbc in England. 

PEBsgNvS. — C yril and Vivian. 

Cyril {coining in through the open window from the terrace). 
My dear Vivian, don't coop yourself up all day in the library. It is 
a perfectly lovely afternoon. Let ns go and lie on the grass and 
smoke cigarettes and enjoy nature. 

Vivian. Enjoy nature ! I am glad to say that I have entirely 
lost that fiiculty. People tell us that art makes us love natiue more 
than ve loved her before ; that it reveals her secrets to us ; and that 
after a careful study of Corot and Constable we see things in her 
that had escaped us. My own experience is that the more we study 
art, the less we care for natuKi What art really reveals to ns is 
nature's lack of design, her curious crudities, her extraordinary 
monotony, her absolutely unhnisbed condition. W'hen I loole at a 
landscape I cannot help seeing all* its defects. It is fortunate for 
us, however, that nature is so imperfect, as otherwise we should have 
had no art at all. Art is our spirited protest, our gallant attempt to 
teach Nature her proper place. As for the inhnite variety of Nature, 
that is a pure myth. It is not to be found in ^ature herself, but in 
the imagination, «or fancy, or cultivated blindness, of the man who 
looks at her. 

C. Well, you need not look ^at f he landscape. You can lie on 
the grass and smoke and talk. • 

V. But nature is so uncomfortable. Grass is hard and lumpy 
and damp^ and full of horrid little black insects. Why, eveq Maple 
can make you a more comfortable seat than nature can. Nature 
pales befm the Tottenham Court Road. I don't complain. If 
nature had been comfortable, mankind would never have invented 
arehitectnre, and 1 {wefer houses to the opdn air. In a house we 
all feel of the proper proportions. Everything is subordinated to us, 
jfeahioned for our use and our pleasure. Egotism itself, which is. so 
ae oe s sai y to a {ooper pense human dignity, is absolutely the 

of indoor Ufe. Out el doors one becomes abstract and impenoiBaL 

oil 
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Oit^t indiTidnalitj absolatelj Imtm <mm. And then aatoM it f» 
indifferent, to oneppreciatiTe. Whenever I am nraUdng in the park 
hete^ I always feel that I am no mo«e to natnre than the eattle that 
browse on the slc^, or the bnrdoek tiiat bloomt in the ditniu 
Nothing is clearer th^ that Natnre hates Mind. Thinking it the 
most unhealthy thing in the w<»ld, and people die of it jnst as 
any other disease. Fortunately, in England at least, it is not 
eatehing. Onr qAendid phyriqne as a people is entirely dne to our 
national stnjddity.* ,1 only hope we shall be able to keep this great 
histcaio bnlwark of onr happiness for many years to come ; bnt I am 
aficaid that we are beginning to 1)^ over^ncatedj at least everybody 
who is inmpable of learning has taken to teaching— that is really what 
onr enthusiasm for education has come to. In the meantime yon 
had better go back to yoor wearisome uncomfortable Natnre, and 
leave me to correct my proofe. 

C. Writing an article ! That is notf very consistent after what 
yon have just said. 

V. Who wants to be consistent ? Hie dullard and the doctri- 
naire, the tedious peqile who cany ont their principles to the bitter 
end of action, to the reduetio ad abmrdum of practice ? Not I. 
like Emerson,! write over the door of my library the word * Whim.' 
Besides, my article is really a most salutary and valnable warning. 
If it is attended to, there may be a new Renaissance of Art. 

C. What is the subject ? 

V, I intend to call it * The Decay *of Lying : A Protest.’ 

C. Lying ! I should have thought our politicians kept np that 
habit! / • 

V. I afsnre you they do not. They never rise beyond the level 
of misr^resentation, and actually condescend to prove, to discuss, 
to atgne. How different from the temper of the true liar, with his 
frank, fearless statements, his superb irresponsibility, his healthy, 
natm^ disdain ^f proof of any kind ! After all, what is a fine lie ? 
Simply that which is its own evidence. If a nufe is snfBeiently 
nnim^inatire to produce evidence in support of a lie, he might just 
as wdl apeak the truth at once. No, the polHicians won^ do, and 
beaidei^ what I am pleading for is lying in art. Shall I read yon 
what I have written ? It might do yon a great deal o£ good. 

C. Certainly, if yon give me a cigarette. Thanks. By the way, 
what do yon intend it forf 

r. For the JBefrospeeftve JRanew. I think I toU yon that we 
Ijlj^^fed it. 

A Whom do yon mean by ‘ we’? 

fLOh^ ihe Hied Hedonists of oonrse. It is a dnb to whdeh I 
Ve are supposed to wear liided roses in onr bnttowdieles 
idMnweiaeat,aiid tobaveaaortofcaltferDmaitiaa. lamiAaid 
yon are not digibla. Yon are too fond of simple pleasnrea. 
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C I duHil4 be bteck-ballfid on tite gmwl of aiUiDal 
tniipoi*? 

. V, Ftobiibly, Besides, you aie a little too. old. ..We <W’tadinit 
•ayoiie who is of the usoel age. 

C. Well, 1 shonld &Qoy yoa ure all a good deal boced.idtli eadi 
ether. * 

V. We axe. Thi^ is one of the objects pf the dab. Now,ifyoa 
promise not to interrupt too often, I will read yo% article. 

C. (flinging him^f dovon on the sofa). Albright. 

V. (reading in a very dear^ musical voice), * Tbs Decat of 
Lying: a Pbotest. — One of the chief causes of the onriously 
oommonplace character of most of the literature of our age is nn> 
doubtedly the decay of lying as an art, a science, and a social 
pleasure. The ancient, historians gave us delightful fiction in the 
form of fact ; the modem novelist presents us .with dull fiicts under 
the guise of fiction. Thw blue-book is rapidly becoming his ideal 
both for method and manner. He has his tedious document 
fittmain,” his miserable little ** coin de la creation” into which he 
peers with his microscope. He is to be found at the Librairie 
Nationale, or at the British Museum, shamelessly reading up his 
subject. He has not even the courage of other people’s ideas, but 
insists on going directly to life for everything, and ultimately, between 
encyclopaedias and personal experience, he comes to the ground, having 
drawn his types from the ftmily circle or from the weekly washer- 
woman, and having acquired'an amount of useful information from 
which he never, even in his most thoughtful moments, can thoroughly 
free himself. * 

* The loss that results to literature in general from this iidse ideal 
of our time can hardly be overratimated. People bate a careless 
way of talking about a “ boro liar,” just as they talk about a " born 
poet.” But in both cases they are wrong. Lying and poetry are 
arts — arts, as Plato saw, not unconnected witji each other — and they 
require the ntost careful study, the most disinterested devotion. 
Indeed, they have their technique, just as the more material arts 
of painting and sculpture, have, their subtle secrets of form and 
oebor, their craft-mysteries, their deliberate artistic methods. As 
one knows jthe poet by his fine music, so one can recognise the liar 
by his rich rhythmic utterance, and in neither case will tfie casual 
inspiration of the moment suffice. Here, os elsewhere, practice 
wmst- precede perlectiian. But in modem ^ys while the fiuhion of 
writing poetry has become ffir too common, and should, if possible, be 
discouraged, the fiwhion of lying has aMost fidlen into disrepute. 
Mai^ a yoipg man starts in life with a natnr^ gift for exaggeration 
if mirfciuiNl in oongenial and sympathetic sunounditigs, or by 
imitetfap iqi the best.modeUf, ndght grow into something xdffiy 
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gtm/t and w ondaiAiL But, m a ralei he eomee to nothing. He 
either into cereless habits of accnraoj— — ' 

CL My dear Vivian ! 

V. Please don’t interrupt in (be middle of a sentenoe. *He 
either fidls into careless habits of aoonzat^, or takes to fireqnwting 
the society of the aghd and the vrell-informed. Both things are 
equally &tal to his imagination, as indeed they would be &tal to the 
imagination of anybody, and in a short time he devel(q>s a morbid 
and unhealthy fisculty of truth-telling, begins toverify all statements 
made in his presence, has no hesitation in contradicting people who 
are younger than himself, and often ends by writing novels which are 
so liJEe life that no one can i)os8i61y believe them. This is no isolated 
Instance that we are giving. It is simply one example out of many ; 
and if something cannot be done to check, c>r at least to modify, our 
monstrous worship of facts, art will become sterile, and beauty will 
pass sway from the land. 

* Even Mr. Bobert Louis Stevenson, that delightful master of 
delicate and fanciful prose, is tainted with this modem vice, for we 
positively know no other name for it. There is such a thing as rob- 
bing a stoiy of its reality by trying to make it too true, and The 
Black Arrote is so inartistic that it does not contain a single ana- 
chronism to boast of, while the transformation of I>r. Jekyll reads 
dangerously like an experiment out of the JMneeL As for Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who really has, or had once, the makings of a ])erfectly 
magnificent liar, he is now so afraid of being suspected of genius that 
when he does tell us anything marvellous, he feels bound to invent 
a personal reminiscence, and to pat^ it into a footnote as a kind of 
cowardly corroboration. Nor are* our other novelists much better. 
Mr. Henry James writes fiction as if it was a painful duty, and wastes 
upon mean motives and imperceptible ** points of view ” his neat 
literary style, his felicitous phrases, his swift and caustic satire, hire. 
Oliphmit prattles plea8{mtly about curates, lawn-tennis parties domes- 
tieity, and othemrearisome things. ^Mr. Marion Crawford has im- 
molated himself upon the altar of local colour. He is like the lady 
in the Ifrench o<Mnedy who is always talking about *' le beau del 
dltaUe.” Besides, he has fiillen into a bad habit of uttering mmal 
pktitodes. At times he is almost edifying. Bobert Slamere is 
of oonxse a masterpiece — amasterpiece of the genre ennnyeux,” the 
one fiorm of literature that the English peqde seem to thorooghly 
tnyey. Indeed it is only in England that each a novel could be 
possihle. As finr that great and Bi^y increasing sohod of noveUstf for 
ntwia ikB muk almys rites in the East-End, the only thing that ean 
fesHMid nbOlit them is* that th^ find life cmi^ and leave it »w. 

<lariP!MMNb though nothing so deliberately tedious as JMmi 
Efoatsri IMS been |»odneed,tht^ are not mueh bettar. IfoOby 
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d« MatqpasMun^ irith hu keen mMdfltnt'froDj dnd liii hatd yMA 
strips life of the few poor rags that still oover her, and riiows vs foul 
sore and festoing wound. He writes lurid little tragedies iv wluoh 
everybody is ridiculous ; bitter comedies at which one cannot laugh for 
very tears. M. Zola, true to the lofty principle that he lays down in 
one of his pionimciamientos on literature, “ fi*homme de gdnie n’a 
jamais de I’esprit,” is determined to show that^if he has not got genius, 
he can at least be dull. And how well he succeeds ! <Hejs not without 
power. Indeed at times, as in Germinal^ there is tKanething almost 
epic in his work. But his work is entirely wrong from beginning to 
end, and wrong not on the ground of morals but on the ground 
of art. From any ethical 8tand|x>int his w^rk is just what it should 
be. He is perfectly truthful, and describes things exactly as they ' 
happen. What more can any moralist desire ? 1 have no syn^tliy 
at all with the moral indignation of onr time against M. Zola. It is 
simply the rage of ( 'aliban oit seeing his own face in a glass. But from 
the standiwint of art, what can be said in favour of the author of 
L'AMommoir, Nana, and Pot-Bouille^ Nothing. M. Ruskin (mce 
described the chararters in (Icorge Eliot's novels as being like the 
sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus, but M. Zola’s characters are much 
worse. They have their dreary vices, and their drearier virtues. The 
record of their lives is absolutely without interest. Who cares what 
hajtpens to them ? In literature we require distinction, charm, 
beauty, and imaginative ^rawer. We don’t want to be harrowed and 
disgusted with an account of ^he doings of the lower orders. M. 
Baudet is better. He has esprit, a light touch, and an amusing 
style. But he has lately comipifted literary suicide. Nobody can 
possibly care for Delobelle with his*“ II faut luttf r pour I’art,” or for 
Valmajour with his eternal refrain about the nightingale,* or for the 
poet in Jack with his “ mots cruels,” uow that we have learned from 
Vinf/t Ans de ma Vie littfraire that these characters were taken 
directly from life. To me they seem to have suddenly lost all their 
vitality, all the dew qualities tjiey ever possessed.* The only real 
people are the people who never existed, and if a novelist is base 
enough to go to life for his personages he should at least pretend that 
they are creations and not boast of them as copies. As for M. Paul 
Bomget, the .master of the roman pstfdiologiqw, he commits the 
error of imagining that tlie men and women of modem life ar^ capable 
of being infinitely analysed for an innumerable series of chapters. In 
point of &et what is interesting about people in good society— and 
M. Bonrget never moves out pf the faubourg — is the mask thateaoh 
one of them wears, not the resdity that lies'be^d the mask. It is 
a hu mili ating eonfession, but we are all us made out of the same 
itaff* la Falstaff there is something of Hamlet, in Hamlet there is 
Mb e little of Fklsta& The firi kni^^t has his moods of m ri a u choly, 
and the young {uince his moments of coarse humour. 'Where<1fe 
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SSSat from eadt ot]i«r is poivlj fa casldeiitals: in dveit^ in aunMHrt 
t(ifMiiifTdo^pa«oiidai^MMnnc^trie]ts«flM]]it,aadtlieliket Thft 
riMe one analyses people, the mcae all TeasoM ftr analysis din^ppear, 
Sowier or later one oomes to that draadftil nnivenal thing called 
hmnaa nature. Indeed, as anyone who has ever worked aimnig the 
poor knows only too well, the brotherhood of num is no mere poet’s 
dream, it is a terrible reality j and if a writer insists upon analysing 
the upper dassec he might jnst as well write of mateh-girls and 
oostetmongers at* once.' However, my dear Cyril, I will not detain 
yon any farther on this point. 1 quite admit that modem novels 
have many good pdnts. All I say is that, as a class, they are quite 
nnreadable. 

C. That is certainly a very grave qnalifieation, but I must say 
that I think you are rat W nn&ir in some «f your stiictures. I like 
Bdbert Mamere for- instance. Not that I can look uptm it as a 
serious w^k. As a statement of the ‘problems that confiont the 
earnest Christian it is ridiedlous and antiquated. It is simply 
Arnold’s Literature and Doffma with the litemtnre left out. It is 
as much behind the age as Paley's Evidenee»y or Colenso’s method 
of Biblical exegesis. Nor could anything be less impressive than the 
unfortunate hero gnvely heralding a dawn that rose long ago, and 
so completely missing its true significance that he prtqxnes to cany 
on the bnnness of the old firm xutder the new name. On the 
oUier hand, it contains seveml clever caricatures, and a heap of de- 
lightfhl quotations, and Green’s phifthophy very pleasantly sttgarsthe 
somewhat bitter pill of the*author’s fiction. I also cannot help ex> 
ptesdng my surprise that you haye said nothing about the two 
noveHato whom yop are always reading, Balzac and George Meredith. 
Snrdy they are realists, both of them P 

V. Ah ! Meredith ! Who can define him ? His rtyle is chaosillu- 
mined by flashes of lightning. As a writer he has mastered every- 
thing, except language : as a novelist he can do everything, except 
tdl a story : as*an artist he is everything, except articulate. Some- 
body in Shakespeare — Touchstone, I think —talks about a man who 
is always breaking bis shins over his own wit, and it seems to me that 
fiiis might serve as the basis of a criticism of Meredith’s style. But 
wludever be is, he is not a realist. Or mther I vrould aay that he 
is a child of realism who is not on speaking terms with his frtber. 
By deliberate choice he has made himself a romantioist. He has 
a t ftis hd to bow Hie knee to Baal, and after all, even if the man’s flae 
ejjhMt'did not revolt against the noisy .aaMrtions of realism, bis s^jde 
iipMiAl be quite enffidrat of itself to keep life at a resposH'dl dis- 
fWMth it* rnaans he hm phmted wand his gasdoi n hedge 
end 'iHth some vrondefftfl reset. As lor Balms, he 
was immif tealiiknhle ooniliiaatlett of the artistic t em per am eet-with 
tha'aeleifetifle’iiplrft. The latter he bequeathed to hit diaaiplea t the 
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Utmm ms eniinely his own. The difftmioe faetwesn fuoh « book ss 
M»’ Zola’s VAswmmoir and Balsae’s Jttmsione P0rdu4$ is thediffar- 
eoee botween unimaginative realism and imi^finative resJitjr# ^ AU 
Balsao’s characters/ said Bandelaire^ ^are gifted with the same 
ardour of life that animated himself. All his fictions ajre as deeply 
oohmsed as dreams. Each mind is a weapon foaded to the mossle 
with will. The very senllians have genius/ A steady course of 
Balzac reduces our living friends to shadows^ and our spquaintaaces 
to the shadows of shades. His characters have a^kind of fervent 
fiery-coloured existence. Th^ dominate us an^ defy scepticiam. 
One of the greatest tragedies of my life is the death of Lucien de 
Bnbempr^. It is a grief from which^ havejaever been able to conw 
pletely rid myself. But Balzac is no more a realist than Holbein was. 
He created life, he did not copy it. 1 admits however^ that he set 
far too high a value on modernity of form» and that^ consequently^ 
there is no book of his thsft, as an artistic masterpiece, can rank 
with Siilavvmbdf or Eitmond^ or The Woister and the Hearth, or the 
Vicamie de Bragdonne. 

(7. Do you object to modernity of form then ? 

V» Yes. It is a huge price to pay for a very poor result. Pnre 
modernity of form is always somewhat vulgarising. It cannot help 
being so. The public imagine that, because they are interested in 
their immediate surroundings, art should be interested in them also, 
and should take them as her subject-matter. But the mere feet that 
they are interested in these thihgs makes them unsuitable subjects 
for art. The only beautiful things, as somebody once said, are the 
things that do not concern us. ^ ^ thing is useful or neces- 

sary to us, or affects us in any wa^, either for pmn or for pleasure, 
or appeals strongly to our sympathies, or is a vital part of the envi- 
ronment in which we live, it is outside the proper sphere of art. To 
art’s subject-matter we should be more or less indifferent. We should, 
at any rate, have no preferences, no prejudices, no partisan feeling 
of any kind. It^s exactly becaqpe Hecuba is nothing to us that her 
sorrowB are such an admirable motive for a tragedy. I do not know 
anything in the whole history of literature sadder than the artistic 
career of Charles Reade. He wrote one beautiful book. The Cloieter 
and the Hearth, a book os mudi above BomoUt as Romola is above 
Daniel Deronda, and wasted the rest of his life in a foolish attempt 
to be modem, to draw public attention to the state of our convict 
prisons and the management of private lunatic asylums. Charles 
Dickens was depressing enough in all conscience when he tried to 
arouse our sympathy for the victims of the Jioor-law administration ; 
but Charles Beade, an artist, a scholar, a man with a true sense of 
bMuty, raging and roaring over the abuses of modem life like aoominoii 
fiHH i M d i ee r or a oonoatioaal joonialiiiy is really a sight for Uje 
aagela to w ee p erer» Bdieraia^iay deuCijrihmodeniity oCfom 
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MuAiaodaniitj of salgeet^miAter wro entinly and obadately wrong* 
Ww ham mutaken the common liveiy vS the age for the ytaMre of 
the 'Moses, and spend our days In the sordid atreels and hideoos 
anborbs of our vile cities when we should be ont on the hillside with 
ApdDo. Certainly we are a degraded rao^ and have sold vat birth- 
right for a mess of fthts. 

C. There is stHnething in what you say, and there is no doubt 
that whatever amusement we may find in reading an absolutely 
modem novel, we hare rarely any artistic pleasure in re-reading it. 
And this is perha^ the best rough test of what is literature and 
what is not. If one cannot cnj<y reading a book over and over again, 
there is no good reading it at* all. But what do you say about the 
return to Life and Nature ? This is the panacea that is always being 
recommended to us. • 

F. (ittkinff up his proofs). I will read you what I say on that 
subject. The passage comes later on* in the article, but 1 may as 
well read it now ; — • 

* The popular cry of our time is I^ct us return to Life and 
Nature ; they will recreate Art for us, and send the red blond coursing 
Uiroagh her veins ; they will give her feet swiftness and make her 
hand strong.'* But, alas ! we are mistaken in our amiable and well- 
meaning efforts. Nature is always behind the age ; and as for life, 
she is the solvent that breaks up Art, the enemy that lays waste her 
house.’ 

C. What do you mean by sayhig that nature is always behind 
the age? 

V. Well, perhaps that is rather obscure. What 1 mean is this. 
If we take nature to mean natnihl simple instinct as opposed to self- 
conscioas ’culture, the work produced under this influence is always 
old-feshioned, antiquated, and out of dote. If, on the other band, 
we regard nature as the collection of phenomena external to man, 
pecqple only discover, in her what they bring to her. She has no 
suggestions of her own. Wordsworth went to theiakes, but he was 
never a lake poet. He found in stones the sermons he had already 
hidden there. He went moralising about the district, but his good 
W«k was produced when he returned, not to nature but to poetry. 
Poetry gave him * Laodamia,’ and the fine sonnets, ai^d the * Ode to 
Lmncrtality,’ and nature gave him * hiartha Ray ’ and * Peter B^.* 

0. I thi^ that view might be questioned. I am rather inclined 
to believe in the * impulse from a vernal wood,’ though of eonne 
the nrtistie value of such an impulse diepmids entirely on the kind of 
tMipeeMnMit that receives it. However, proceed with your stticle. 

Vt (rmdinff). *Xrt beg^ with abstarset deooratioD, with purely 
JflttgiMlivo and fdeasmable work dealh^ with what is nnnal and 
non enistsiif I This isthe fint stage. Then life becomes frselii a ted 
wiflh this 'Mwvroiidai^aad asks to be admitted into the ahanned 
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dnde. . Arttakeilifeaspartof hflrioa^iB«terwl,i«erM;U«i^ 
rafiubkmt it in fresh fomis, is absdotdy iadiffoynt to.laety invents^ 
iinagiaeSy dreams, 'and keeps between herself and realitj the im? 
penetrable barrier of beautiful style, of decoctdiTe or ideal, tsaatr 
ment. The third stage is when life gets the upper hand, and (friyea 
Art out into the wilderness. This is the decadence, and it |s fiem 
this that we are now suffering. , 

‘ Take the case of the English drama. At first^ the hands of 
the monks dramatic art was abstract, decorative, and mythological. 
Then she enlisted life in her service, and using sooofk of life’s external 
forms, she created an entirely new race of beings, whose sorrows 
were more terrible than any sorrow Aan has ever felt, whose joys 
were keener than lover’s joys, who had the *rage of the Titans and 
the calm of the gods, who had monstrous and marveUous sins, 
monstrous and marvellous virtues. To them she gave a language 
different from that of actual life, a language full of resonant music 
and sweet rhythm, made stately by solemn cadence, or made delicate 
by fanciful rhyme, jewelled with wonderful words, and enriched 
with lofty diction. She clothed her children in strange raiment 
and gave them masks, and at her bidding the antique world rose 
from its marble tomb. A new Csasor stalked through the streets 
of risen Rome, and with purple sail and flute-led oars another 
Cleojiatra passed up the river to Antioch. Old myth and legend 
and dream took form and substance. History was entirely re- 
written, and there was hardly one of the dramatists who did not re- 
cognise thatt/ic object of art is not simple-tnith but complex beauty. 
In this they were perfectly right. vArt herself is simply a form of 
exaggeration ; and selection, whicti is the very spirit of art, is nothing 
more than an intensified mode of over-emphasis. 

‘But life soon shattered the perfection of the form. Even in 
Shakespeare we can see the beginning of the end. It shows itself 
by the gradual breaking up of the blank verse in the later plays, 
by the predominance given to prose, and by the over-importance 
assigned to characterisation, lire passages in Shakespeare — and 
they are many — where the language is uncouth, vulgar, exaggerated, 
fantastic, obscene even, are due entirely to life calling fur an echo 
of its own voice, and rejecting the intervention of beautiful style, 
throngh whicn alone it should be allowed to find exfuression. 
Shakei^eare is not by any means a flawless artist. He is too fond 
of going direeUy to life, and borrowing life’s ni^und nttoranoe. He 
fosgets that whmi art mrrmdera Akr imagmaHve medmn she 
awnenders avarything. Hoethe says somewhere — 

■fridtt Beschitoknny seigt wefa swt der Hristw, 

“ibis in. woikiiig within limits that the nuster' reveals hi ms el f , ” 
easdr tlm very ooiriiMoin, of any art is style. How-.» 
eilSHiy^ vdBttotlingBpai^ longer over lUaksspears’s realism. 
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iM%4luit the ma^fnifieeiit Irak ni tiie, SUaebetbaii asd , JwttheMi 
krtiirta eoatained iritbiB Uaelf Ihe-seedi of iti>«iRi diaeolatioa, ond 
that if it drew some of its strength hnta usiiigliie as nogh material, 
it drew all its weaknees from using life as aa artistio method. As 
the inevitaUe residt <i this sabsUtntion of aa imitative for a 
creative medinm, thif surrender of an imaginative fonn, we have the 
modem Eag^^ mdodrama. The ohancters in these plays talk <m 
the stage exactly aa they would talk off it; they are taken directly 
from life and re{froduee its vulgarity dowa to the nnaUest detail ; 
they have the gait, manner, oostome, and accent of real people; 
they would pass unnoticed iE a third-class railway carriage. And 
yet how wearisome the plays are ! They do not succeed in pro- 
dncing even that impression of reality at, which they aim, and which 
is their only rewn for existing. As a method realism is a 
oomplete frilore. • 

. * What is tnie about the drams and the novel is no less true 
riboat those aits that we call the decorative arts. The whole 
faistoiy of deoomtire art in Europe is the record of the struggle 
between Orientidism, with its frank rejection of imitation, its love 
nS artistic convention, its dislike to the actual r^reaentation ol any 
otgeet in natore, and onr own imitative spirit. Wherever the 
fomer has been paramount, as in Byzantiom, i^cily, and .Spain, by 
actual contact, or in tbe rest of Europe by the influence of the 
Orosades, we have had beauUfol and imaginative work in which the 
viaiUe things life are transmuted into artistic conventions, and 
the thii^ that life has not are invented and frshioned for her. 
Bat wherever we have returned *to life and nature, our work has 
always become v^gar, common, and nninterestiog. llodem tapestry, 
with its aerial effects, its elabosate perspective, its broad exianses 
of waste sky, its feithfhl and labonous r^ism, baa no beauty what' 
aoever. The {nctoi^ glass of Germany is abscdutely detestable. We 
ave‘begiBnuig>to weave possible carpets in England, bat only because 
we have returned to«tbe method *and spirit of the East. Oor rugs 
und earpeta of twenty years ago, with their healthy national feeling, 
ttiieir inane vronhip .of nature, their senriid reproduetkma (ff jvknUe 
«|jeot%have become, even to the Philistine,a sooxee ef langhteir* A 
oidtiired Mahomeden once remarked to m^MTou Christiana are so 
4)cenpied in misiatei^rting the feorth commandment that yon have 
aMwer tihopgfatof maUng an artistie ^ ^ secmid.’. < lie 

aiHmfMC&etly right, and the ’whole ^th of, the matter- ufimM Iks 

airt m is mt Lif^ hvA Art^> 

ld/t4liidtmw>tt«asdmady(ma|MNM^ Ihi^apfUtBii- 

jjlidiitrilM 

- < - ms mnf :aliwi.y».iUMw« - Wejuiml net ms anytiihi^l^Aksnb Ahe 
pottle frm tlwyiitwitti the itnfarta u atee wn^ ^^ 
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httve ahnOft bem to their hig^ BoieBon, and sm' vniinwlly 

i ttM ^ptSmA M behig abaoliitely iinielhd>leu < \Siih in U» amkatef 
HaMiottMy aho, in qiite of the aluiUoir and n^geneRNu attcmpti ef 
mwleni enlists to verify his histiay, may be jnetfytealled the 
** Father of Lies;” in the pobliabed speeebes of Cioeio andi'tbe 
biographies of Snetonins; in TSeitos at his best; in Pliny*B JKSiidtiraf 
Bietoryi in'Haono’s Periplu$i in all ihe,early chronides; in 
the lives of the Saints ; in Froissaitand Sir Th<nnas^faUoi7; in the 
travels of Marco Polo; in Olans Magnus, and AMrovandns, and 
Gonrad Lycosthenes, with bis magnificent Ptod^iorum et (htan^ 
torwn Ohrwvieon ; in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini ; in 
the memoirs of Casanuova ; in Defers Hittory of the Phaguei in 
Boswdl's Life of Johnson ; in Napoleon's despatches, and in the 
iroths of our own Carlyle, whose French RsvohUion is one of the 
most fascinating historical romances ever written, facts are either 
kept in their proper subordinate position, or else entirely excluded 
on the general ground of dulness. Now ever3rtfaing is changed. 
Facts are not merely finding a footing in history, but they are 
usurping the domain of Fancy, and have invaded the kingdom of 
Romance. Their chilling touch is over everythii^. They ate 
vulgarising mankind. The crude commercialism of America, its 
materialising spirit, its indifference to the poetical side of things, 
and its lack of imagination and of high, unattainable ideals, are 
entirely due to that country having adopted for its national hero, a 
man, who according to his own confession, was incapable of idling a 
lie, and it is not too much to say that Uie>story ot George Washing* 
ton and the cherry-tree has done nfore harm, and in a shorter space 
of time, than any other moral tale iif the whole of literature.’ 

C, My dear boy ! 

V. I assure you it is quite true, and the amusing part of the 
whde thing is that the story of the ohmry-tree is an absolute myth* 
However, you must not think that I am too despondent about the 
artistic future of America or of our own country, listen to this : — 

*That some change will take place before t^ century has drawn 
to its close, we have no doubt whatsoever. Bored by the tedious 
and improving conversation of those who have neitl^ the wit to 
exaggerate no; the genius to romance^ tired off the intdligent person 
whose leminiseenoes are always based upon memocy, edrose^ state- 
■ments are invariably limited by probability, and who is at any time 
liable to be eomborated by the merest Pbilistiae who happens to be 
present, society sooner or later must* return to its lost leader, the 
cultured and fiuoiiQating liar. Who he was* who first, without ever 
basing gene «mt to the^ rude ehase, tdd the wandering cave-men at 
sOBset how he had dragged tire Megatherium ftom the purple <hrk- 
aiaisrnf its jaii|patf ease, or slaitt the Mammoth in sin^e eombat and 
baafo^ltt gRdM ttttk% wa eannot teU, and not one of aftr 
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tttedmi anthropologists, with all their mtioh-*boasted science, has had 
the oidinaiy courage to tell us. Whatever was his name or race, he 
liras certainly the true founder of social intercourse. For the aim of the 
liar is simply to charm, to delight, to give pleasure. He is the very 
basis of civilised society, and without him a dinner party, even at 
the mansions of the |preat, is as dull as a lecture at the Koyal Society 
or a debate at the Incorporated Authors. 

‘ Nor w^l he be welcomed merely by society. Art, breaking from 
the prison-houlte of realism, will run to greet him and will kiss his 
ffdse, beautifixl lips, knowing that he alone is in possession of the 
great secret of all her manifestations, the secret that truth is entirely 
and absolutely a matter of style. While Life — poor, probable, un- 
interesting human life — tired of repeating herself for the benefit of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, scientific historiuns, and the compilers of 
statistics in general, will follow meekly after him, and try to repro- 
duce, in her own simple and untutored way, some of the marv'els of 
which he talks. 

‘No doubt there will always be critics who, like a recent writer 
in the Saturday will gravely censure the teller of fairy 

tales for his defective knowledge of natural history, who will measure 
imaginative work by their own lack of any imaginative faculty, ami 
who will hold up their inkstained hands in horror if some honest 
gentleman, who has never been farther than the yew trees of his own 
garden, pens a fascinating t>ook of travels like Sir John Mandevllle, 
or, like great Kaleigb, writes a whbfe history of the world, in prison, 
and without knowing anj^hing about the past. To excuse them- 
selves they will try and shelter •under the shield of him who made 
Prospero the magician, and ^ve him Caliban and Ariel as his 
servants, ‘Who heard the Tritons blowing their horns round the coral- 
reefs of the Enchanted Isle and the fairies singing to each other Jn a 
wood near Athens, who led the phantom kings in dim procession 
across the misty Scottish heath, and hid Hecate in a cave with the 
weird sisters. * They will call upo^ Shakesixeare -^^they always do — 
and will qnote that hackneyed passage about Art bolding up the 
mirror to Nature, forgetting that this unfortunate aphorism is 
ddiherately said by Hamlet in order to convince the bystanders of 
his absolute insanity in art-matters.* 

<7.. Ahem ! Ahem I Another cigarette, please. 

My dear fellow, whatever you may say, it is merely a dramatic 
wtteranee, and no more represents Shakespeare’s real views upon ait 
fittn the speeches of lago represent hfs real views upon morals. But 
1st me get to the end of the passage : — 

^Art finds her own perfection within, and not outside, herself. 
^10# Mt to be judged by any external standard of resemblance. 
She is e weil, rather than a mirror. She has fiewers that no botanist 
knows of, birds that no mutoum possesses. She makes and unmakes 
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many worlds^ and can draw the moon from heaven with a scarlet 
thread* Hers are the << forms more real than living man,’’ and hm 
the great archetypes of which things that have existence are bnt 
unfinished copies* Nature has, in her eyes, no laws, no unifionnity. 
She can work miracles at her will, and when she calls monstm from 
the deep they come. She can bid the almond tree blossom in wmter, 
and send the snow upon the ripe cornfield. At her word the frost 
lays its silver finger on the burning mouth of June, ^d the winged 
lions creep out from the hollows of the Lydian hitts. The dryads 
peer from the thicket as she passes by, and the brown fruns smile 
strangely at her when she comes near them. She has hawk-feced 
gods that worship her, and the centatirs gallop at her side.’ 

C. Is that the end of this dangerous article ? 

F. No. There is one more passage, but it is purely practical. 
It simply suggests some methods by which we could revive this lost 
art of lying. • 

C. Well, lK‘fore you read me that, I should like to ask you a 
question. What do you mean by saying that life, ‘poor, probable, 
uninteresting human life,’ will try to reproduce the marvels of art? 
I can quilt* understand your objection to art being treated as a mirror. 
You think it would reduce genius to the position of a cracked look- 
ing-gliiss. But y(#u don't mean to say that you seriously believe 
tliat lift: imitatt s art, that life in fact is the min*or, and art the 
reality ? 

Certainly I do. Paradox ^tJiough it may seem — and paradoxes 
are always dangerous things — it is none tl>e less true that life imitates 
art far more tluui art i in Hates life. We have all seen in our •own 
day in England how a certain curious and fascinating tyj^e of beauty, 
invented and emphasised by two imaginative paiutei^, has somfluenced 
life that whenever one goes to a private view or to an artistic salon 
one sees here the mystic eyes of BossettiV dream, the long ivory 
tbro.at, the strange square-cut jaw, the loosened shadowy hair that 
he 80 ardently Igved, there the sweet maidenliood of ‘ The (jk>lden 
»Stair,' the blossom-like mouth and weary loveliness of the * Laus 
Ainoris,’ the [mssion-pale fac<^ of Andromeda, the thin hands and 
lithe beauty of the Vivien in ^Merlin’s Dream*’ And it has always 
been so. A great artist invents a type, and Life tries to copy it^ to 
reproduce it in a jxipular form, like an enterprising publisher. 
Neither Holbein nor Vandyck found in England what they have 
given us. They brought their types with them, and Life with her 
keen imitative faculty set herself to sflpply the master with models. 
The Greeks^ with their quick artistic instinct, understood this, and 
net in the bride’s chamber the statue of Hermes or of Apollo^ that 
she might bear children like the works of art that she looked at. 
They knew that life gains from art not merely spirituality, depth of 
thongfat and pasaioDy soul-turmoil or soul-peace, but that she can 
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Ibm henelf on the voy linea and coloozs of art, and can reprodnoe 
the d^ity of Pbeidias aa wdl aa the giaoe of i'haiteleB. Hmoe 
eame their olgection to realiam4 They disliked it on purely aoeiBl 
grounds. They felt that it inevitably makes people ugly, and they 
were perfectly right. We try to improve the conditions of the race 
by means of good aiz, sunlight, wholesome water, and hideous bare 
buildings for the better housing of the pec^le. But these things 
merely produce^health, they do not produce beauty. For this art is 
required, and the* true disciples of the great artist are not his studio* 
imitators, hot those who beocHoae like his works of art, be they plastic 
as in Greek days, or pictorial as in modem times : in £ict. Life is Art’s 
best. Art's only pupil. * 

As it is with the vinble arts, so it is with literature. The most 
obvious and the vulgarest form in which this is shown is in the 
ease the silly boys who, after reading the adventures of Jack 
Sheppard or Dick Turpin, pillage th/i stalls of unfortunate apple- 
w<nnen, break into sveet*shop8 at night, and alarm old gentlemen 
who are returning from the city by leaping out on them, with black 
masks and loaded revolvers. This interesting phenomenon, which 
always occurs after the appearance of a new edition of either of the 
books I have named, is usually attributed to the inBuence of litera- 
ture on the imagination. But this is a mistake. The imagination 
is essentially creative and always seeks for a new form. The boy- 
burglar is simply the inevitable 'result of life's imitative instinct. 
He is Fact, occupied, as Fart uai^ly is, with trying to reproduce 
Fiction, and what we sea in him is repeated on an extended scale 
through the whole of life. Schopenhauer has analysed the pessimism 
that characterises modem thought, but Hamlet invented it. The 
world has become* sad because a puppet was once melancholy. The 
Nihilist, that strange martyr who has no faith, who goes to the stake 
without enthusiasm, and dies for what he does not believe in, is a 
purely literary product. He was invented by Tourg^nieff, and com- 
pleted Dosteieffski. Robespierre came out of thejwiges of Rousseau, 
as surdy as the People’s Palace* rose out of the dHtria of a novel* 
literature always anticipates life. It. does not copy it, but moulds 
it to its purpose. The nineteenth century, as we know it, is largely 
an invention of Balzac. Our Lucimis de Rubemprd, our R*«t^giTT>eit, 
and Die Mamys made their first appearance in the ComidUHwnaine. 
We are nl^rdly carrying out, with footnotes and unnecessary addi- 
tions, the whim or of agreat novelist. 1 once asked a lady, who 

IniewThadEeta^ intimatdy,n1iethev he had had any model for fiedi^ 
'SfeNTp. '^She t<dd me* that Becky wm an invention, but that the 
the chacacthr had been p^y suggested by a govamesa who 
Uvtfii in 4iha neighbourhood of Kensington Square, and was thn eom- 
paaionofh vmy aelfish and rich dd vnnnan. 1 inqnired v^iat became 
of the governess, and she replied that, oddly enough, some yean 
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alter the a|^earaiice of VainMy Faw^ the governess tan awi^ with 
the nephew of the lady with whom she was living, and for a riunrt 
time i^e a great splash in society, quite in Mrs. Bawdon Crawley’s 
style,' and entirely by Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s methods. * Ultimately 
she came to grief, disappeared to the Continent, and need to 
be ocoimonally seen at Monte Carlo and other gambling places. 
The noble gentleman fr<«n whom the sam^ great sentimentalist 
drew Colonel Newcome died a few months aftej^ TheNewcomea 
had reached u fourth edition, with the word *Adsiam^ on his lips. 
Shortly after Mr. Stevenson published his cnfions psychologic 
story of transformation, a friend of mine, called Mr. Hyde, was 
in the north of London, and beilfg anxious to get to a railway 
ptation, he took what he thought was a short cut, lost his way, and 
found himself in a network of mean, evil-looking streets. Feeling 
rather nervons he was walking extremely fast, when suddenly out of 
an archway ran a child right ^tween his legs. The child fell on the 
pavement, he tripped over it, and trampled upon it. Being of course 
very much frightened and not a little hnrt, it began to scream, and 
in a few seconds the whole street was full of rough people who kept 
iwuring out of the bouses like ants. They surrounded him, and asked 
him his name. He was just about to give it when he suddenly 
remembered the opening incident in Mr. Stevenson’s story. He was 
so filled with horror at having realised in his own person that terrible 
scene, and at having done accidentally what the Mr. Hyde of fiction 
bad done with deliberate intent,, ibat be ran away as hard as he conld 
go. He was, however, very closely followed, and he finally took refuge 
in a surgery, the door of which haiipened to be open, where he ex- 
jdained to a young man, apparehllywn assistant, who happened to be 
there, exactly what had occurred. The crowd was induced to .go 
away on his giving them a small sum of money, and as soon as the 
coast was clear be left. As he passed out, the name on the brass 
door-plate of the surgery caught his eye. It was * Jekyll.’ 

Here the imitation was of conrse accidental. In the following 
ease the imitation was self-conscrbus. In the year 1879, jnat after 
I had left Oxford, I met at a..reception at the honse of <me of the 
Fore^ Ministers a lady who interested me very much, not merely 
in appearance^ but in nature. What interested me most in her was 
her' strange vagueness of character. She seemed to have no person- 
ality at' all, but simply the possibility of many types* So meti me s 
she would give herself op entirely to art, tom her drawing-romn 
into a stn^o, and spend two or thim days a week at piotntO'galleties 
or mnseums. Then she woidd take to attending race-meetings, 
would wear the. most honey dothes, and talk* about nothing but 
betting. She was a kind d Protens, and as much a fiulure in all 
her ttansforaiaticiis as the sea-god was when Odysseus got hold of 
Vot. XXV,— No. 148. E 
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Mm- One day a serial began in one of the IVenoh magerines. At 
♦W. fiiwA I used to read serial stories, and 1 well r«neinber the 
of surprise I felt when I came to the description of Uie heroine. 
She was so like my friend that I brought her the magasinet and she 
recognised herself in it immediately, and seemed iaaoinat^ by the 
resemblance. I shoidd tell you, by the way, that the story as 
translated firom the Bu^sian, so that the author had not tairen his 
type firom my firipnd. Well, to put the matter briefly, some montiis 
afterwards I wfts in Venice, and finding the magazine in the 
reading>room of the hotel, 1 took it up to see what had become of 
the heroine. It was a most piteous tale, as the heroine had ended 
by mnning away with a «>«« bferior to her, not merely in social 
station, but in nature and intellect also. I wrote to my friend that 
evening, and added a postscr^t to the effect that her double had 
behaved in a very silly manner. I don't know why I wrote, but I 
remember I had a sort of dread over me that she might do the same 
thing. Before my letter had reached her, she had run away with a man 
who deserted her in six months. I saw her in 1 884 in Paris, where 
she was living with her mother, and I sisked her whether the story had 
had anytiiing to do with her action. She told me that she had felt 
an absolutely irresistible impulse to follow the heroine step by step 
in her strange and fatal progress, and that it was with a feeling 
of real terrOT that she bad looked forward to the last few chapters of 
the story. When they appeared it seemed to her that she was com- 
pelled to reproduce them in life, and she did so. It was a most 
clear example of this imitative instinct of which I was speaking, and 
an extremely tragic one. * 

However, I do not wish to*dwell any further upon individual 
instances.* Personal experience is a most vidous and limited circle. 
All tiiat I desire to point out is the general prindple that life imi- 
tates art far more than art imitates life, and I feel sure that if you 
think seriously about^it yon will find that it is true. life hdds the 
mirror up to art, and either reproduces some drange type inugined 
by punter or sculptor, or realises in feet what has be«i dreamed in 
fiotaoD. Sdantifioally speaking, the basis of life — the energy of life, 
aa Aristotle would call it — is simply the desire for expressum, and 
ait is always presmiting various fixrms throngh which this eaqnession 
can he. atfidned. life seizes on them and uses them,’ even if th^ 
be to her own hurt. Young men have committed suieide because 
Bella did so, have £ed by their own hand because his oim 
Weather died. Think of wha^ we owe to the imitation of Christ, of 
wiMktwe owe to the imitation of Geesar. 

'^^’The theory is certainly a very eurious one. BnA even ad- 
sfeange imitative instinet in life, sorely you would 
adoiowlei^ Hut art expresses the temper of its age, the spirit of 
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its time, the mo^ and social conditions thsir ssnoond it, and under 
whose influence it is produced. « 

V. Certainly not ! Art- never easpresses anythmg, but itself. 
This is the principle of my new aesthetics ; and it is thi^ and not 
any vital connection between form and substance, as Mr. Pato: 
frncies, that makes music the true type of all •the. arts. Of course, 
nations and individuals, with that healthy natural vanity which is 
the secret of life, are always nnder the impression that it is of them 
that the Muses are talking, always trying to find in^he calm dignity 
of imaginative art some mirror of their own turbid passions, always 
forgetting that the singer of life is not Apollo, but Marsyas. Bemcte 
from reality, and with her eyes turndll away from the shadows of the 
care. Art reveals her own Xierfection, and the wondering crowd that 
watches the opening of tjie marvellous, many-petalled rose fiuicies 
that it is its own history that is being told to it, its own spirit that 
is finding expression in a new form. But it is not so. The highest 
art rejects the burden of the human spirit, and gains more from a 
new medium or a fresh material than she does from any mithusiasm 
for art, or from any lofty passion, or from any great awakening of 
the human consciousness. She develops purely on her own lines. 
She is not symbolic of any age. It is the ages that are her symbols, 
her reflections, her echoes. 

Even those who hold that Art is representative of time and place 
and people, cannot help admitting that the more imitative an art is, 
the less it represents to us the spirit of its age. The evil faces of 
the Boman emperors look out at us from the foul porphyry and spotted 
jasper in which the realistic artists of the day delighted to work) and 
we fisncy that in those cruel lips ’and heavy sensual jaws we can find 
the secret of the ruin of the Empire. But it was hot so. «The vices 
of Tiberius could not destroy that great civilisation, any more than 
the virtues of the Antonines could save it. It fell for other, for 
greater reasons. The sibyla and prophets of the Sistine may indeed 
serve to interpreUfor some that new birth of the emsnmpat^ spirit 
that we call ^e Benaissanoe ; but what do the drunken boon and 
brawling peasants of Dutch, art tell us about the great soul of 
Holland ? The more abstract, the more ideal.an art is, the more it 
reveals to us the temper of its age. If we wish to understand a 
nation noeahs of its art, let us look at its architecture or its musie. 

C. I do not quite agree with you there. The spirit of an age 
naay be .best expressed in the abstract ideal arts, for the spirit itself 
is abstnot and ideal ; but for the visible aspect of an age, for its 
look, as the phrase goes, we must surely go to the arts of imitation. 

V. I don't think so^ After ril, what the imit&tive arts reidly give 
us are mraely the various styles of particular artists, or .of paitioidar 
schools of artists. Surely you don’t imagine that tbe-jpeo^ oi 

B 2 
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tlie Middle Ages bore any resemblance at all to tbe figures on 
medissTal stained glass, or in mediseval stone and wood carving, or 
on medieval metal-work, or tapestries, or illnminatod MSS. They 
were probably very ordinary-looking people; with nothing grotesque, 
or remarkable, or &ntastic about them. The Middle Ages, as we 
know them in art, arfe simply a form of style, and there is no reason 
at all why an artist with this style should not be produced in tbe 
nineteenth century. No great artist ever sees things as they really 
are. If he did, would cease to be an artist. Take an example 
from our own day. I know that you are fond of Japanese art. Now, 
do you really imagine that t^e Japanese }>eople, as they are pre- 
sented to us in art, have any’ existence ? If you do, you have 
never understood Japanese art at all. The Japanese people are 
the deliberate creation of certain artists. . If you set a picture by 
Hc^usai, or Hokkei, or any of the great native painters, beside a 
real Japanese gentleman or lady, or besfde a photograph of a Japanese 
gentleman or lady, you will see that there is not the slightest resem- 
blance between them. The actual people who live in Japan are not 
unlike the general run of English people; that is to say, they are 
extremely commonplace, and have nothing curious or extraordinary 
about them. In fact the whole of Japan is a pure invention. There 
is, no such country, there are no such people. One of our most 
charming painters, whose tiny full-length portraits of children are so 
beautiful and so powerful that he should be named the Velasquez to 
the Court of Lilliput, went recently to Japan in the foolish hope of 
seeing tbe Japanese. All he saw, all he had the chance of painting, 
wer5 a few lanterns and some fkn^. lie was unable to discover the 
inhabitants, as delightful exhibition at Mes-srs. Dowdeswell’s Gallery 
showed only tco well. He did not know that the Jaiianese people toe, 
as I have said, simply a mode of style, a whimsical fancy of art. Take 
the Greeks. Do you think that Greek art ever tells us what tbe Greek 
people were like ? Po you believe that tbe Athenian women were 
like the stately dignified figures ,of the Parthenon fneze, or like 
those marvellous goddesses who sat in the triangular pediments of 
the same building? If you judge 'from the art, they, certainly 
were so. But read *au autb<Hrity, like Aristophanes for instance. 
Yon will find that the Athenian ladies laced tightly, wore high- 
heded shoes, dyed their hair yellow, painted and rouged their 
&ces, and were exactly like any silly &shionable or ftllen creature 
cf our own day. We look back on tbe ages entirely through the 
niedium of Art, and Art very fortunately has never once told ns the 
firoih. 

But modern portraits by English painters, whi^ of them? 
Stitefy they w like the people tb^ {netend to representf ^ 

V. Quite so. They are so like them that a hnndred years from 
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now no one will believe in them. The only portraits that one 
believes in are portraits where there is very little of the sitter and a 
great deal of the artist. Holbein's portraits of the men and women 
of his time impress us with a sense of their absolute reality. But 
this is simply because Holbein compelled life to accept his conditions, 
to restrain itself within his limitations, to reproduce his type, and to 
appear as he wished it to appear. It is styl^ that makes us believe 
in a thing — nothing but style. Most of our modem portrait painters 
never paint what they see. Tfiey paint what the ^vElie sees, and 
the public never aeee anything. * 

C. Well, after that I think I should like to hear the end of your 
article. • 

V. With pleasure. Whether it will do any good I really cannot 
say. Ours is certainly the dullest and most prosaic century possible. 
Why, even Sleep has played us false, and has closed up the gates of 
ivory, and opened the gates oihora. The dreams of the great middle 
classes of this country, as recorded in Mr. Myers’s two bulky volumes 
on the subject and in the Transactions of the Psychical Sroiety, are 
the most depressing things I have ever read. There is not even a 
fine nightmare among them. They are commonplace, sordid, and 
probable. As for the Church 1 cannot conceive anything better for 
the culture of a country than the presence in it of a b^y of men 
whose duty it is to believe in the supernatural, to perform daily 
miracles, and to keep alive that mythopoeic faculty which is so 
essential for the imagination. But in the English Church a man 
succeeds, not through his ca^mcity for belief, but through his capacity 
for disbelief. Ours is the only Church where the sceptic stands at 
the altar, and where St. Thomas is> regarded as the ideal apostle. 
Many a worthy clergyman, who passes his life *in good works of 
kindly charity, lives and dies unnoticed and unknown ; but it is suffi- 
cient for some shallow uneducated passman out of either University 
to get up in his pulpit and express his doubts about Noah's ark or 
Balaam’s ass or Jpnah and the whale, for half ot London to flock to 
his church and to sit open-mouthed in rapt admiration at his superb 
intellect. The growth of coqimon sense in the English Church is a 
thing very much to be regretted. It is really a degrading concession to 
a low form of realism. However, I must rei^ the end of my article : — 

* What we have to do, what at any rate it is our duty to do, is to 
revive this old art of lying. Much of course may be done, in the 
way of educating the public, by amateurs in the domestic circle, at 
liteiaiy lu n dre s , and at afternoon teas; But this is merely the light 
and graceful side of lying, such as was probably heard at Cretan 
diqner poitips* There are many other forms. * Lying for the sake 
of gaining some immediate personal advantage, for instance — flying 
fora moral purpose, as it is nsually called — ^though of kte it has been 
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rather looked down ui)on, was extremely popular with the antique 
world. Athena laughs when Odysseus tells her what a Cambridge 
professor once elegantly termed a * whopper,’ and the glory of men- 
dacity illumines the pale brow of the stainless hero of Euripidean 
tragedy, and sets amongst the noble women of the world the young 
bride of one of Horace's most exquisite odes. Later on what at first had 
been merely a natural instinct was elevated into a self-conscious 
science. Elaborate rules were laid down for the guidance of man- 
kind, and an iLportant school of literature grew up round the 
subject. Indeed, when one remembers the excellent philosophical 
treatise of Sanchez on the whole question, one cannot help regretting 
that no one has ever thought o? publishing a cheap and condensed 
edition of the works of that great casuist. A short primer, “ When 
to Lie and how,” if brought out in an attractive and not too expen- 
sive form, would no doubt command a large sale, and would prove 
of real practical service to many earnest and deep-thinking people. 
Lying for the sake of the improvement of the young, which is the 
basis of home education, still lingers amongst us, and its ad^'antagcs 
are so admirably set forth in the early liooks of the Republic that it 
is unnecessary to dwell uj)on them here. It is a fonn of lying for 
which all good mothers have peculiar capabilities, but it is capable 
of still further development, and baa been sadly overlooked by the 
School Board. Lying fur the sake of a monthly salary is of course 
well known in Fleet Street, and the jwofession of a political leader- 
writer is not without its advantages. But it is said to be a some- 
what dull occupation, and K certainly does not lead to much beyond 
a kind of ostentatious obscurity. ^The only form of lying that is 
absolutely beyond reproach is lying for its own sake, and the highest 
development of this is, as we have already pointed out, lying in Art. 
Just as those who do not love Plato more than truth cannot [tass 
beyond the threshold of the Academe, so those who do not love 
beauty more than truth never know the inmost shrine of Art. The 
solid stolid British intellect lies in the desert 8and»like the Sphinx 
in Flaubert's marvellous tale, and fantasy. La Chimire, dances round 
it, and calls to it with her false, flute-toned voice. It may not hear 
her now, but surely some day, when we are all bored to death with 
the commonplace character of modem fiction, it will h,earken to her 
and tiy to borrow her wings. 

‘And when that day dawns, or sunset reddens, how joyous we 
dull all bft! Facts will be regarded as discreditable, Trath wiU be 
fijund mourning over her fetiers, ant^ Romance, idtfa her temper of 
wonder, will retnra to'the land. The very aspect of the world will 
change to onr etartl^ eyes. Out of the sea will rise Behemoth and 
Levidluat and sail ronnd the high-pooped galleys, as they do on the 
deili^rtfid-iBi^ of those ages iriien bodes on geography were aotnally 
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readable. Dragons will wander abont the waste places, and the 
phoenix will soar from her nest of fire into the air. We shall lay our 
hands upon the basUisk, and see the jewel in the toad’s head. The 
hippogriff will stand in onr stalls, champing his gilded oats, and 
over our heads will float the Blue Bird singing of beautiful and 
impossible things, of things that are lovely apd that never happen, 
of things that are not and that should be. I^ut before this comes to 
pass we must cultivate the lost art of lying.’ 

C. Then we must certainly cultivate it at once.^ B&t in order to 
avoid making any error I want you to briefly tell'me the doctrines of 
the new sesthetics. 

F. Briefly, then, they arc thesrf Art never expresses anything 
but itself. It has an independent life, jhst as Thought has, and 
develops purely on its own lines. It is not necessarily realistic in an 
age of realism, nor spiritual in an age of faith. So far firom being 
the creation of its time, it is usually in direct opposition to it, and 
the only history that it preserves for us is the history of its own 
progress. Sometimes it ret urns on its own footsteps, and revives some 
old form, as happened in the archaistic movement of late Greek art, 
and in the pre-Ihiphaelite movement of our own day. At other times 
it entirely anticipates its age, and produces in one century work that it 
takes another century to understand, to appreciate, and to enjoy. In 
no case does it reproduce its age. To pass from the art of a time to 
the time itself is the great fallacy of all historians. 

The second doctrine is this. All bad art comes from returning 
to life and nature, and elevating thetn into ideals. Life and 
nature may sometimes be used as part of art’s rough material, but 
before they arc of any real service to art they must be translated into 
artistic conventions. The moment art surrendbrs its imaginative 
medium it surrenders everything. As a method Realism is a com- 
plete failure, and the two things that every artist should avoid are 
modernity of form and modernity of subject-matter. To us, who 
live in the nineteenth century, any century fs a suitable subject for 
art except our own. The onl/ b^utiful things are things that do 
not concern us. It is, to. have the pleasure of quoting myself, 
exactly because Hecuba is notlung to us that her sorrows are so suit- 
able a motive for a tragedy. 

The third doctrine is that Life imitates Art far more than Art 
imitates Life. This results not merely firom Life’s imitative 'instinct, 
but from the fact that the desire of Life is simply to find expression, 
and that Art offers it certain beautiful forms through which it may 
realise that energy. It is a theory that has never been formulaiised 
before, but it is extremely fruitful, and throws %n entirely new light 
on the history of Art. 

The last dodrine is that Lying, the telling of beautiful nnU^e 
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things, is the proper aim of Art, Bat of this I think I have spoken 
at snfficient length. And now let us go oat on the terrace, where 
* the milk-white peacock glimmers like a ghost,’ while the evening 
star * washes the dusk with silver.’ At twilight nature becomes 
a wonderful!; suggestive effect and is not without loveliness, though 
perhaps its chief us^ is to illustrate quotations from the poets. 
Cornel We have talked long enough. 


Oscar Wilde. 
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The annually increasing pressure of* population on the means of 
existence within the British Isles is forcing i&en to consider whether 
there are no remedic^s for a state of things which threatens to bring 
a considerable portion of the iiopulation into a condition of semi- 
starvation. « 

A lively controversy has from time to time been carried on in 
public — bc'iween those who assert that a starving man possesses a 
natural claim to be relieved by his more prosperous fellow-men, and 
those who deny the existence of any such right on the part of the 
pauper. The former proj position found, in the early part of this year, 
a formidable champion in Cardinal Manning, whilst the well-known 
signature of ‘ G ’ appeared at the end of letters in support of the 
latter contention. Both combatants acknowledged that there was 
severe distress in the metroiwlis. The difference between them 
seems to be that, whilst the Cardinal belie^’cd that it was exceptional 
and should therefore be met by excejitional remedies, the latter 
asserted that it was normal and ^oukl only be increased by measures 
of temporary relief, even if the giving of relief, whether of work or 
of money, to able-bodied men and women were not, to his mind, in 
itself an immoral action. 

The quest'on whether a starving man has or has not a moral 
right to help himgelf to bread, at the expense of others, is a delicate 
question of ethics which may or fhay not be worthy the attention of 
professors of religion and of moral philosophy, but any decision they 
arrive at will have no effect on the action of the mass of mankind, 
when circumstances compel them individually to give a practical 
answer to the c|uestion. The starving man will, as a rule, take the 
loaf if he can get it, and society will punish him if it can. ‘There 
are few men whose moral rectitude would stand the test of dying of 
starvation, and still fewer of seeing their nearest and dearest dying 
before their eyes, if food were within their grasp and could be 
obtained by the sacriBce of conscience. It is the interest of society, 
therefore, to see that such an irresistible temptation be not placed in 
the way of any large proportion of mankind, lest the hungry become 
supreme and anarchy ensue. We know that the advent of that day- 
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is ardently prayed for by many, and that the cry of * Vive Vanarchie ! ’ 
if not yet openly shouted in our own streets, is to be heard in the 
large cities of the Continent, and has been re-echoed across the 
Atlantic in New York and Chicago. The object of all good citizens 
should be to work towards the abolition of a pau^^er class, and, whilst 
it exists amongst us^so to alleviate its lot that it shall not be driven 
to despair. It is quite possible to show sympathy with those who 
have been brought to misfortune, and yet so to relieve distress as to 
give no encouA.{jement to idleness or vice. 

There are men, however, who in their detestation of roguery for- 
get that, by a wholesale condemnation of charity, they run the risk 
of driving the honest to desptfir, and of turning them into the very 
rogues of whom they desire so ardently to be quit. These men ore 
unconsciously playing into the hands of ^ the Socialists and of the 
Anarchists, the only sections of society whose distinct interest it is 
that misery and starvation should increase. No doubt, indiscriminate 
almsgiving is hurtful to the State as well as to the individual who 
receives the dole, but not less dangerous would it be to society if the 
principles of these stem political economists were to be literally ac- 
cepted by any large numln^r of the rich, and if charity ceased to be 
practised within the land. We cannot yet afford to shut ourselves 
up in the castle of philosophic indifference, regardless of the fete of 
those who have the misfortune to find themselves outside its walls. 
It may be true that they are there from their own fault, and that 
they deserve their fate. We may raise on the ramparts the standard 
of ‘Political Economy,’ we may hope to conjure by the use of great 
names and of high-sounding authorities, but on the day of battle all 
will be in vain, for the foundations of the fortress are rotten, and will 
crumble under our feet on the first assault of the enemy. We can 
only hope to win if we leave these treacherous defences. We must 
endeavour to animate our forces with a burning sympathy towards our 
fellow-men. This g;)irit will swell the numbers of the defenders of 
society, and provide the big battalions which are necessary to victory ; 
it will furnish the moral strength which is the accompaniment of a 
clear conscience ; it will sharpen onr swords and give us the courage 
to strike without fear or hesitation, knowing that we have done our 
duty in the past, determined if possible to do it in the future, but 
resolved to die rather than bend the knee to a felse and tyrannous 
creed. Thus strengthened, society will have nothing to fear from 
Socialists or Anarchists. Bnt this impregnable position will never be 
attained by sitting still and gflving heed to the laiseez^faire doctrines 
of those who say that all is well if only we will harden our hearts, 
ami resolutely dosS our pockets against solicitations for assistanoe in 
the naiiie of charity. Such a negative treatment can bring no 
health to the body politic. The disease of pauperism ' possesses too 
deep a hold on the vitals of our nation to yield to any but the most 
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active treatmeot. Accurate investigatiori, careful thought, prompt, 
united action, are the remedies which common sense dictates, and 
are the only ones likely to be successful. 

An influential deputation headed by Lord Herschell has lately 
demanded of the Government an inquiry into the causes and extent 
of the present distress, and although it faile(]^ to obtain from the 
Prime Minister any very satisfactory reply, it is to be hoped that the 
subject will not be allowed to drop, but that the detqand for such an 
official inquiry will increase in intensity until tbe^ut&orities find 
themselves compelled to appoint the Itoyal Commission demanded. 
As it is of the deepest importance that this social problem should be 
thoroughly considered, Parliament, oif the nomination of the Com- 
mission, should see that none be invited to join but those who arc 
really competent todeal^with the subject. Whatever remedies such a 
Commission may suggest, the Government should at once adopt them 
as its own, and carry them into effect with the least possible delay. 

Every day a thousand more mouths have to be fed in this country 
than the day before. If agriculture were flourishing and trade in- 
creasing ‘ by leaps and bounds,’ as in the olden clays, there would be 
no cause for fear, but we know that the exact reverse is the case. 
Kural villages are diminishing in population, owing to the exodus 
of the unemployed, wlio flock into the towns at the rate of some 
60,000 to 70,000 a year, only to find that their position, if it was 
bad in the country, is still worse in the city. Agitators and Social- 
istic orators are doing their best* to turn the misfortunes of these 
men and women to political account, aucl» yet there are those who 
seem content to discuses pauperism in an abstract and speculative 
manner, as if it affected tlie inha&iumts of some distant planet, and 
were not, as indeed it is, a question of life and deafh, not only to the 
State, but to society in general. Wd carry on our business, we amuse 
ourselves, we eat, we drink, wc sleep, but we barely give a passing 
thought to the avalanche of misery which threatens to overwhelm us. 

Although th€w present Government declin^ to •accede to the 
request of Lord Herschell and his supporters, it is fair to say that it 
has shown itself more alive to the importance of the ‘ Condition of the 
People question’ than some of its predecessors. The House of 
Commons has this session appointed a committee to inquire into the 
effect on the social life of the masses of the present unrestricted 
immigration of pauper foreigners, and a select committee has been 
nominated by the House of Ixirds to take evidence in regard to the 
evils attending what is popul^ly knoVn as the ^ sweating qrstem.’ 
Hie report drawn up by Mr. Burnett, labour correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, informs us that in some cases wdrkpeople under the 
aweatoig system have to labour for 33, or even for 36> consecutive 
heurs. I/nd Duniaven, in bringing forward his motion in the 
Upper House, very truly stated that the report showed a conditieii 
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of things in the East End of London whioh is a disgrace to a civi* 
Used State. He said it was impossible to describe the insanitary 
conditions under which this labour was carried on in the * dens of 
the sweaters.’ Their environment was more deplorable than that of 
any body of workpeople in any portion of the civilised or uncivilised 
world, and infinitely^ worse tlmu the condition of absolute slavery. 
A slave was the prepay of his owner, and from mere selfish motives 
no man would damage his own property ; he would not underfeed or 
overwork his shi^^e to the extent of diminishing the money-value of 
that slave ; but these unhappy men and women, who were nominally 
free citizens of a free country, might die of starvation or rot of 
disease, and their masters wer^not one farthing the worse. Under 
the circumstances it was not strange that women were driven on the 
streets, and the strongest men amongst the machinists and pressers 
were killed in the course of eight or ten years. Nor, may we add, 
can it be wondered at if some of these poor white slaves, driven to 
desperation and beguiled by the honeyed words of Socialists and 
Anarchists, endeavour to improve their miserable lot by the general 
destruction of society. 

Happily the considemtion of social t|uesUons occupies a mueli 
more im|x>rtant position in the public mind than was ever formerly 
the case, and many more men and women take an active part in 
philanthropic work than in the time of our forefathers ; but still how 
few comparatively of the rich and leisured classes have made an 
unselfish study of tlie needs of the masses! In times of political 
contest an unblushing profession of interest in the jjoor is not infre- 
que^tly made by {politicians, who never before gave serious thought 
to them in their livCvS, and who, a[s soon as their voUts have been 
obtained,.dismiss the subject from their minds until the next occa- 
sion arises when it becomes their interest to pose again as the friends 
of the working man. Politicians, who for their own end are ready 
to flatter the crowd by anticipating its every whim, whether foolish 
or wise, vicious or the reverse, are as hurtful to tl^c masses as ever 
the fawning courtier has been to tbi despot, and should be shunned by 
the honest voter. Social questions are of far too great an importance 
to the people to be left to the tender meities of such as these. A 
st^ in the right direction was taken this summer when an organisa- 
tion of independent legislators of philanthropic views was formed 
in both Houses of Parliament, to consider in joivate what reforms 
bearing on the social needs of the people were most needed ; to 
airange for united action, and; after due and careful consideiation, to 
matters, when ripe for legislation, forward in both Honses with 
01^ a^ority and iofluence of an orgmised party. 

. Lord; jjBwftnsboiy once paid in public a well-deserved tribute of 
gratitude to the numerous unknown Christian workers amongpt the 
poor, when be said that the public little appreciated bow much it 
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owed to them, and that he firmly believed that, bat for their influ> 
ence, East and South London would long since hare marched to the 
sack of the Wesl. If these good men and women were to cease from 
their labours, and if the charity of the rich were no longer to flow 
towards their poorer neighbours, how many years would elapse before 
despair would drive the latter to listen to the dangerous counsels 
which are being daily poured into their ears ? / 

It is not likely that a Koyal Commission, or jiny^ other body 
apiwinted to investigate the ^ndition of the pot^^nd to suggest 
remedies for the present distress, would confine themselves to one or 
two suggestions. The field of inquiry is a wide one, and must be 
approached from many directions. iTie cames of non-employment 
ui-e multitudinous. The following may, however, be considered as 
amongst the most important : — 

1. Over-i»optilation. 

2. Foreign immigration. • 

3. Depression of agriculture. 

4. Depression of trade. 

5. ExcfShive hours of adult labour. 

6. Want of training in youth of the hand and eye. 

7. Physical disability. 

8. Moral disability. 

As partial remedies for the above I would venture to suggest 
that 

I. State colonisation, or the*placing of poor, honest, capable, 

selected families on plots of free-grant 'land as farmers in Canada, 
Australia, or at the Cape, would in some measure counterach the 
effects of over-impulation. • 

II. The evils of foreign immigration, and the wnsequent increase 

of competition in the labour market, and the lowering of wages in 
certain trades to starvation point, could be met by the closing of our 
ports to all {xiuiters and by the imposition of a small poll-tax on 
foreigners resident in England. • 

III. Compulsory technical, industrial, agricultural, and physical 
training for the young, in good evening continuation schools, where 
lads and girls could also continue their studies after they bad left the 
primary schools, would probably assist to diminish the number of 
men and women who bMome paupers owing to the causes I have 
marked 8, 4, G, and 7. 

IV. As regards cause No. 5 , excessive hours of adult labour might 
be restricted by legislative action. * 

V. To meet the 8th cause, an increase of religious agencies, 
stricter licensing laws, an improvement in thd Poor Law, and the 
estaUisbment of labour odmiies, and of disdplinaty battalions fA 
labour, are, in my opinion, necessary. 

liet 08 eonsider these pn^KMals a little more in detail. 
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1. State Colonisation 

has already received the approval of some 160 members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who have formed themselves into a Parlia* 
mentary Committee for the purpose of pressing the question on the 
notice of the Government and of the Legislature. Ihe report drawn 
up last year by the (S|pmmittee states : — 

(1) The scheme is in bare outline, and contains little more than leading prinoi* 
l^es. UnUltlftee\^ final] j approved it has been thought best to avoid encumbering 
it with too much omil. 

(2) The pivot of the scheme is the guarantee of interest by the Imperial 
Government. Actual payment of this interest by the State may not be necessary 
after the second year, for then it is Expected that payments by the colonists will 
more than suffice to pay ufterest to the investor. Bui some such guarantee is 
absolutely necesmry in order to give security and attract capital. 

The Sub-Committee feel that with so large and ihfluential a General Commit tee as 
now exists, any scheme submitted for their approval must he wide and far-reaching 
in its scope and operation, and as far as possible they suggest a systematic and 
national method of colonisation. Narrow tlie area of the scheme, and there is 
little or no justification for the existence of so powerful a committee. The work 
might as well be left to ordinary commercial enterprise, to private benevolence, or 
to the numerous small colonisation and immigration agencies now in existence. 

(3) The Sub-Committee cannot conceal from themselvea the gn^at difficulties 
and complications that beset this important subject. But by making minor differ- 
ences, and by leaving many points of detail to be dealt with by the proposed con- 
trolling autltority or Colonisation Board, they believe that a sound and workable 
scheme on the lines laid down may be produced, that will, with the unanimous 
upport of the General Committee, compel the attention of Government. 

Thx Scheme. 

(1) Controlling Authoritg , — Colonisation Board (with Imperial and Colonial 

r e pres en tation). , 

(2) Ctqntal to be raised by public ^iib^ption to a ^ Colonisation Land Rent- 
cluu^ Stock ; ' interest, at 3 per cent, per annum, to be guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government for a term of thirty years. 

(3) CUut of Colmust, — Preference to bo given to colonists who ^tributo 
towards outlay. 

(4) Colonist alter second year to pay 4 per cent, on amount advanced, secured 
bj a rent-charge, •with or without an extra 1 per cent, for contingencies. 

(5) Bent-charge to be redeemed by cofonista within thirty years. 

(Q Colonial Government to give land free or on the meet favourable terms for 
•etdement, with power to create a rent-charge where necessary. 

The above scheme haying been forwarded by the Government to 
the Colonies has already received the approval of Natal, Western 
Auatidlia, and Canada. 

The agitation which has been carried on fyr some years in fiavonr 
of l^tate odoniaation has beme imezpeetedly early frnit in the 
danse of the Local Government Bill passed this session, by which 
tibs^Jonnty Conneils are empowered to assist emigration and coloiii* 
sbUm# This is a very valuable danse, especially as the money may 
be advanced Hat emigration or colonisation purposes with or without 
security# The Oovinnment is to be congratulated on having avoidad 
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the &tal error into which a former Administiation fell, when, with 
the best intentions, it assisted emigration throngh the poor-law 
unions of Ireland, and thus raised opposition to its efforts botii m 
Canada and America. In anticipation of the day when the Govern 
ment will have the courage to guarrantee interest on a State 
Colonisation Loan, much good work may be effected in conjunction 
with the County Councils by the formation ojr a Central Imperial 
Colonisation Board in connection with the present official Emigration 
Department, upon which the representatives of a^^colony giving 
grants of land and inviting colonisation shall have eoHfjfficio seats, 
^is Colonisation Board should have at its head a paid chairman and 
vice-chairmaa, and sufficient funds shoftld be placed at its disposal to 
enable it to act efficiently as the medium of communication between 
the County Councils and tl^e colonial authorities. It is to be hoped 
that the formation of such a Board will be amongst the recommenda- 
tions made by the special Pailiamentary Comnaittee just appointed 
by the Government to consider and report on the subject of * State 
Colonisation.’ 


II. Rkstkiction on Foreign Immigration. 

State colonisation to be of real service must be accompanied by 
some restriction on the inundation of the labour market by foreign 
paupers, who by their competition drag down the average level of 
comfort of the working classes of this country. It is of little use to 
attempt to relieve the pressure of population by colonisation or by 
emigration, if the places vacated by the emigrants are immediately 
filled by hordes of hungry foreigflera driven out of their own coun- 
tries by religions persecution, by the fear of military conscription, 
or by a condition of the labour market even worse than that pre- 
vailing in Great Britain. We most be just to our own country- 
people before we are generous to others. Foreigners come to 
England to obtaip some advantage for themselves. . They do not 
come here to benefit us. They dlsire to enjoy a share in some of 
the good things which, right\y or wrongly, they believe are to be 
found on the soil of Great Britain. Freedom firom conscription, 
religions and political liberty, peace, good govemment, cheap food, a 
gigantic trade,* vast manufactures — these are the atfaactions whidi 
induce thousands of foreigners to reside in this country. These 
advantages have in a great measure been acquired at the expense of 
the blood and treasure of our ancestors; and by the energy and skill 
generations British-bom men and women. They represent no 
less the inheritance of the inhabitants of these islands than does the 
estate or the business that of the heir of a landed proprietor, or that 
of the son of the tradesman or merohant. In these latter oases 
strangers are not ponnitted to share in the inheritanoe without pay> 
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|Beiit of an equivalent. To my mind^ it ia only just tbat if foreignera 
^(eare to part^e in the benefita of the &itU^ national 8ucoeaaum» 
they should be required, as in ordinary business transactions of a 
aiinilar character in private life, to purchase from the rightful 
possessors the permission to share in that inheritance. 1 would 
require every foreigner who resides in Great Britain for a l<»iger 
period than six mcwhs to take out a'^lioense, the cost of which 
should be fixed &t a rate not sufficient to deter the better class of 
workmen froni* living in this country, but which would exclude those 
likely to degrade 'the social condition of our own working class ; and 
I would forbid the landing of foreign paupers, and return them to 
their own country by the next steamer. After payment of the above 
tax for ten years the foreigner should be considered as having paid 
his footing in this country, and should be exempt from further pay- 
ment of the specif impost, provided he elects to be naturalised as a 
British subject, or has already become one. 


III. COMPILSORY TecnNICAL, IXDL'STMAL, AORICCLTCRAL, AXD 
Physical Tjiaimnu. 

Last sessicm a Technical Education Bill was passed for Scotland, 
and a promise was given in the Queen’s Sjieech at the opening of Par- 
liament that a similar Bill for the benefit of England would be intro- 
duced this year by the Government. 1 fear there is little likelihood 
of this promise being fulfilled, but when the happy day arrives, and 
the Bill is actually presented to Parliament, it is to be hoped that 
the word * technical ’ will not bcunderstood too literally, and that the 
reforms introdnced into our system of education will include the train- 
ing of children in the use of their hands as well as of their heads, so 
as tojenable them after attendance at a continuation school to be able 
^ easily to earn their livelihoods by honest manual labour. 1 use the 
word * technical ’ for wont of a better term, and because I might be 
misunderstood did I employ any odier; but it must not for a moment 
be sui^xned that by the expression * technical training’ 1 mean 
instruction merely in the theory of handicrafts. 1 desire to see lads 
pradUaUy taught the use of tools. Lord Armstrong has reoently 
na^e^a not wholly undeserved onslaught in this Beview on the 
teac hi ng of handiciafts, as opposed to workshop practice. 1 
daabe to see workshop practice go hand in hand ifith theory, and I 
not siqppoee that Lord Armstrong eodld deny that given two 
4<i||teen equally clever with their hands, the man who could bring 
talnad intelligence in the theory of his art to bearupon his 
'«|||| psodnoe the moit valuable and «iduring randts. A 
cf the presort pauperism is dne to tire exdasively 
intdlaei^ driineter the education which the yong end 
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woman of the present generation have received in our Board and 
National Schools. I'hey have been brought up as if manual labour 
would not be required of them, and many have consequently come 
to consider the employment of their fathers and mothers as degrad- 
ing. Intellectual and clerical employments are limited. The vast 
majority of mankind will always have to earn their bread by manual 
labour of sornci kind or another. If the State compels parents to 
send their children to school, it should give the latttx^the education 
best fitted to enable them, when they leave schf>rf, to earn their 
bread lionestly. The present system of compulsory education is 
unfair to the parents, as they do not get for their money the educa- 
tion which would be of th(‘ greatest benefit U> their children; it is 
irksome to tlie latter without being as really useful and attractive as 
it might be rtuidered, and in some measure actually hnrtful to 
society and tin* State by unfitting thousands for the occupations of 
their lives, and making them discontented with their lot, without 
giving them the means of rising to higher positions. The Americans 
have tliscovenMl that the education supplied by their ^common 
schools,' lliough exccdlent from a purely intellectual point of view, 
lias failed exactly in a similar way to the British, inasmuch as no 
training of the oyi) and of the hand is given in these institutions. 
They are conserpient ly wisely remodelling their system.' In Phila- 
delphia a central school has been established, in which an excellent 
secondary education is given (jratis for five years to the three 
cleven'st pupils from each of the primary schools of the city, chosen 
annually by coin[)etitive examination. This central school is there- 
fore composed of the brightest youjhs in Philadelphia. These yoiing 
lads, however, cannot obtain this acfvanced intellectual education 
without spending a ciThain number of hours each day in the work- 
shops attached to the schools, where they obtain such a thorough^ 
knowledge of the us(» of tools in wood and iron, that on leaving they 
are cap«able of taking up almost any handicraft they may desire, and 
of becoming adepts in it within n v^ry few weeks. No specific trade 
is taught, and no finished article is turned out or sold, so that the 
school authorities run no risk* of coming into collision with the 
trades’ unions, which are politically all-powerful in that country. 

By adopting, this plan the danger is diminished of flooding the 
market with lads trainerd to one particular trade, to their own detri- 
ment, and to the injury of working-men belonging to that })articular 
business. A lad educated in this schoyl can turn his hand to the 
manufacture of engines or to the making of chairs and tables, as 
readily as he can his mind to problems in science egriu mathematics. 

* In New York a private citizen, Mr. Richard T, Auchmuiy, has at his own expense, 
in a most public-spirited manner, erected buildings and sheds, and appointed competent 
artisaps to give practical insiniotion of an evening, in return for a small fee, to young 
men and lads in bricklaying, plastering, carpentr\% ironwork, &c. 

VoL. XXV.— No. 143. ' F 
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On leaving the school, after his five years’ course, it is in his power 
to choose his own profession, and he may become, if he likes, a 
lawyer or a scientist, and is in no way bound to earn his living by 
following a handicraft. The moral effect, however, of training the 
intellectual Hite of the rising genenition in the use of tools is ex- 
cellent, as it effectu^ly dissipates the notion that there is anything 
degrading in manuarlabour, or that the voluntarj' ado[>tion by a lad 
of the career Q^an artisan is a proof of intellectual inferiority. 

I trust thafyjie formation of similar cent nil schools in (Ireat 
Britain may be made possible, under the promis<Ml Technical Kduea- 
tion Bill, and that the training of girls in cookery, iu the knowledge 
of how to make a horye comfortable, in the simple rules necessary 
for the preservation c»f the body in health, in pmctica! dressmaking 
and >ewing, will not be overlooked. At ^)resei]t, although sewing is 
supposed to be taught, it is exceptional for a girl educated in our 
national or hoard scIkh^Is to bc^ able to Tnak<? Ikt own dre>ses, or, 
when she marries, her hushandV shirts and (‘hildren's clothing. She 
has been taught to sew, but not to cut out ; nor ha- slu* been ^liown 
how to juit her knowledge to pnieth-al uses. She has <*ons<»fjnent ly 
to spend her own or her hushandV wages iii work which she <»iight to 
be able to do herself. She lias been taught graiiiTuar, whieh, as a 
rule, she in practice systematically ignores, hut «ihe has no know- 
ledge of how to make a home oomfortahle or healthy. S*‘venteen 
years ago Miss Huntingdon, of New York, organised ela^ses for 
teaching housewifery to the children of working-men in New \'ork. 
The results were so satisfactory that housewifery cla-se< are now being 
esfablishf^d in schools in many paints of Ameri<*a, and Miss Hcadoo, of 
Newnham-on-Severn, has intnxluced the system into this country. 
The ch*ildren look f<»rward to the liousewifiTV classes with the 
greatest delight, as they are made recreati\e by means music, 
dancing, and song. It is to be hoped also that tin* children of 
fanners and of labourers will not b€? forgotten, and that the f^xainjile 
of Germany* will be followed, ^where perambulating teachers of 
scientific husbandry visit fr<»m village to village, and give instruction 
of an evening to the young men inr the most improved methods of 
cultivating the soil. Above all, the compulsory evening continua- 
tion classes of Germany should be intnxluced into t)iis country. At 
present many a lad or girl leaves the elementary school at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, and hastens to forget all that he or she has 
learnt; some never look at a Iwjk again, or use the modicum of 
knowledge they have acquired, unless it be to spell out a ni?ws]iaper, 
so that the mopey and time expended on their education is, in a 
great measure, thrown away. In some states of Germany, on the 
contiuiy, the young lads and girls, after leaving the elementary 
schools, are compelled to attend evening classes until the latter 
attain the ages of fifteen or sixteen, and the former that of sixteen, 
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seventeen, or even of eighteen. The result is that in almost all the 
employments in which Germans and English come into contact, the 
superior instruction, habits of discipline, and powers of application 
possessed by tlie former enable them to displace the latter. At the 
age of twelve or thirteen few lads are able to appreciate the advantages 
■of instruct ion ; the result is that when in EngUnd they leave school 
at that age many cast off all restraint, revel in their newly- 
gained liberty, haunt the public-house, and quickly fal^ into desid- 
tory and idle liabits. A very few months of ^h a life utterly 
demoralises a lad, and makes him often permanently incapable of 
st(?ady application to an}' employment, whether manual or intel- 
lectual. 

I have mentioned * jihysical disability’ as one of the causes of 
j)auperisin. 1 believe ihai a marked improvement might be effected 
in the physique of our city poor if municipal autbprities and sanitary 
iiisp(*ctors would only enforcf* the laws already in existence, and if 
ju'ivate asstH'iations on the model of the ‘ Mansion House Council on 
(he Dwellings of the People’ were established in all large towns for 
the jHirpose of enlightening the public in regard to the condition of 
our cities, and tlit* municipal bodies and vestries in respect to the 
jK)wers they jiossess. It is also very necessary that some Independent 
organisaiion should be in existence in each town to bring pressure to 
bear on the a\i(horities, and t»> see that they make full use of the 
sanit;u*y legislation which Parliament has j)assed. In London and 
in some other cities the poorer Children attending the board and 
national sclio<»ls are given a free m<‘al during the winter months. 
Lntil it is made compulsory on board and national school managers to 
provide food lor destitute scholars, F h<»pc that similar committees 
will be formed in many other towns. To me it seems to be legalising 
torture to force a child to h?;irn its lessons on an em2)ty stomach. 
Hie State has in my opinion no moral right to comiiel a child to learn 
unless it has pn^viously taken care that its brain, has been nourished, 
and is cajiable of assimilating the Jvnowledge imparted. The meals 
should Ixi charged to the account of the j^arents, and if they are 
unable to ])ay, the cost should - he provided b}' the poor-law authori- 
ties, and the panmts be tleclared paupers subject to the disabilities 
ai»|>ertaiuing to (hat position. Such is the custom in parts of 
Germany, and one which, in my opinion, is founded on commousense 
and in wise humanity, I trust also that the promised Technical 
Education Bill will contain a clause making physical instruction com- 
pulsory in our national schools. . Whenever boys have been trained 
gymnastics and girls in Swedish miisical drill, it has been found 
that school-life runs much more smoothly, that there is less friction 
between teachers and scholars, and that the necessity for corporal 
punishment almost disappears. The reason of this is obvious. These 
physical exercises, when introduced for short periods between the long 

F 2 
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hours usually devoted entirely to intellectual study, provide a vent 
for the exuberant ss]>irits and the overmastering desire for movement 
common to youth ; they cleiir the brain, strengtlien the nerves, and 
enable both master.^ and pupils to return to the desk in good humour 
Tvith thems(dves, and with each other, and more capable of accom- 
])lishing with ease tha tasks which await them. 

The physical condhion of the poorer classes in our large towns 
demands the serious attention of both the people and the (Jovern- 
ment. It is impiv^sible to jwiss through the streets of a manufacture 
ing town without being struck by the diminutive size, narrow chests, 
and generally unhealthy appearance of the working class population^ 
The thought forces itself upon one — that such were not the men who 
fought England’s battles of yore, and raised her to her present posi- 
tion amongst the nations. What if another conHiet with United 
Europe should be forced upon her? Would she find this puny race 
capable of defending her ag:un5t her enemies, .and of rivalling the 
deeds of its ancestors ? I‘erhaps so, for courage and physical 
strength do not always go t4^»g«*thcr; hut courage, as a rule, is depen- 
dent on health, aud on tlie abst‘rice in the individual of a ctmseious- 
ness of the existence within him of a nervous system. Contracted 
habitations/ insanitary surroundings, a vitiated atniosjdierc, and a 
continued ac(jiiainlance with the interior of public-houses, are ap^ 
to shatter the nerves. Gymnastic exercises are about the only form 
of physical training which can with ease be given to the youth of 
large crowded towns. To excel in* these exercises, abstinence from 
drink and from excess of all kinds is absolutely necessary, and, if 
only for this reaMUi, it would be w/dl to give our youth a tad c for 
them and the opportunity of jiractising them. If compulsory gym- 
nastic training Ije made part of the curriculum of our national 
schools we shall only be following late in the day the example of al- 
most every civilised nation in Europe*, and it should be remembered 
that our j>eopie have more need of such training tluin any of her, 
inasmuch as two out of every thrt^ Englishmen reside in towns of 
over 4,000 inhabitants. 

IV. Legislative IJESTRimoNS on Excessive Hoiks op Adclt 

Larouk. 

Excessive hours of adult labour undoubtedly reduce the amount 
of work to be divided between those who are in search for it. The 
arganised trades have for some considerable time placed restrictions 
tm the length of t^eir working day, and their wages have in no way 
■offered from this action, but have, on the contrary, risen. If legis- 
latiTe restrictions were placed on the length of the adult paid working 
day, there wre some who fear that wages would suffer; but if tbe wages 
of the OTgaiiised trades have not been lowered by shortened hours of 
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labour, why should not the same result follow if Parliament were to 
protect those who are unable to protect themselves ? at all events 
the sweated could not be worse oflF than they are now. Wages can- 
not go below starvation-point. That is a limit which competition 
and political economy are unable to lower. That limit has already 
been reached in the case of the poor sweated yLondon sempstresses 
and tailors, so that the compulsory shortening of their hours of 
labour could not lead to a diminution of wage, andf would certainly 
improve their health and strength and make life srtittle more worth 
living. 

V. pHorosEi) Kkmhdiks von Moral Disability. 

• 

The s(*V(‘nth and last amongst the prineii»al causes which I men- 
tioned as leading to paiH>erism was ‘moral disiibility.’ The vast 
majority of jumpers and of the ‘ unernjdoyed ’ owe their condition to 
(his cnu>e, and it is the one of all others for which it is most difficult 
to find a remedy. 

Self-control lias bef*n the Imrdm of countless homilies and of 
innurnerahle discourses ; but passion is strong and human nature 
weak, and man, regardless of warnings, rushes headlong to his own 
dt*stru<‘f ion. All that can be done is to diminish temptation as far 
as }»os>i]iIe, to train the young, and to strengthen the adult in resist- 
ancr* to jiassions, which, when yielded to, are hurtful to man; to 
f<*ach moral restraint ; to show how suicidal it is for the individual 
to break the moral law ; to mak(‘ it e\ideut that idleness, drunken- 
ne'fs, sensuality, theft, jmg‘T, \ioh*ncc meet with punishment in this 
worhl as well a^ in the next. 

In this d(*i>artinent tlie influence of religion is .all-powerful, and 
every etfort should he made to strengtlien the hands of those who 
are working for the moral regem*ration of the world. In addition 
to an increase in religious agencies as an antidote to ‘moral dis- 
ability ’ as a cause of pauperism, I have already stated that 1 believe 
reforms should be'effected in the kiws regulating the*sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and the management of the ]K>orhouse system. I 
have suggested the e.stablislim'ent of labour colonies and of discijili- 
nary battalions of labour. I may well leave the detailed considera- 
tion of the nuich-needed reforms in the licensing law’s to the many 
active temperance orgiinisations throughout the country, i have 
nothing new to suggest on this jicint. The one object to be attained 
in this relation is a reduction in the unmount of working-class money 
now squandered in drink, which, if saved, would render workhouses 
unnecessary, and drive pauperism out of the lantj. If drunkenness 
and heavy drinking become obsolete in England, it is a matter of 
very secondary consideration to me by what means tiic reform be 
brought about. 

With regard to Poor I-<aw Keform, I conceive that the goal of 
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our desires should be the complete separation of the idle and vicious 
from those who have sought a refuge in the workhouse owing to 
disease, infirmity, or old age. In the former case relief should only 
be given in return for hard and useful work, which would be of bene- 
fit to the taxj)ayer, such as the making of roads, the construction of 
harbours of refuge, thdi^arterial drainage of bog and marsh, the reclama- 
tion of land from the sea, the formation of defensive works. To 
enable such* undertakings to be executed, disciplinary battalions of 
labour should be Y6rmed, living under canvas, subject to police super- 
vision and direction, and capable of biding moved from place to 
place, as the exigency of the work retinired to he done may <lemand. 
The men forming these 'battalions would be the incorrigible idlers 
who now tramp the country at the expense of the lionest working- 
man. It should be made impossible for a Inan or woman to go from 
workhouse to workhouse during the sumnuT months seeking nt> 
employment, but travelling at the charges of liis hardworking 
fellows. The tramping j)opulat ion shouhl placed under flu* super- 
Wsionof tlu* police, and when, say aft it two f»r three mouths, it became 
apparent that a man was not desirous of obtaining Wf»rk, and was 
simply living ui»ou public charity, he should be drafted off, under a 
magistrate’s order, to a battalion of labour, where he should be made 
to work for as many wirks or months as he had been living upon 
public charity, at the end of which time he slmiild he given another 
chance of obtaining work on his own account. In the>e |)attalions 
limited ami regulated cor{>oral punishment should be j>ennittf‘d. Some 
similar but stationary establisliuumt might beorg^lni^ed to which incor- 
rigible women-tramps might besj'iitxand forced to labour at some u^^eful 
employment. Iirthe case of married couplcfs the cliildrcn should he 
taken from the ]iarents and jilaced in industrial schools, so as to 
separate them completely from the vicious influence an<l example of 
their parents. In this connection it is of the greatest imjK^rtance^ 
too, that England should follow the example of the New I’ork Legis- 
lature, which about four years agff passed a haw by whicij, when a 
child is placed in a reformatory or industrial school, the SUite as- 
sumes the ]iosit ion of the jmrents and becomes the guardian of its 
interests. In (ireat Britain a vicious i>arent can throw the entire 
burden of the education of a child on the country^ and se soon 
as it 'is old enough to be of service to him, can claim it as 
his property. Thus, in many cases, tlie child reverts to the old 
haunts, vicious companions .and habits, from which it had with 
difficulty been rescued, and tlie time, money, and c;are ex]>ended 
on its education are entirely lost. In the case of female children 
the danger is even greater than in male, as parents actually claim 
them for purposes of degradation. To revert to the consideration of 
workhouse reform. Having eliminated from these establishments 
the vicious and the idle, it would be i>ossible to make them, with doe 
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regard for economy, a great deal more homelike and comfortable ; to 
permit the inmates some little indulgences which now, owing to the 
presence of the unworthy, are denied them; to give them light 
employment, so as to render the long hours of waiting for death less 
dreary and monotonous ; to place pictures on the walls, and books on 
the shelves, and above aU to grant separate a^^artments to aged 
couples o\'er sixty years of age, so that the last years of their lives 
might be spent in each other's company. ^ 

I believe that tlie formation of labour colonjes by voluntary 
agency would be (»f advantage to tht^ country. These colonies should 
be formed somewhat on the mod(d of those which have been found so 
useful in Holland and tjcrmany, and should be situated in rural 
districts, but, as near as i>racticable to large centres of population. 
IIcMc single imm wlio are <^ut of work should be employed in remu- 
nerative agricultural and either labour. The men should be roughly 
housed, clothed, and fed, in return for the work done. No wages 
should be paid in cash during residence, but an account should be 
kept, aud on ihvir heaving with good characters, the surplus (if any) 
due after deduction of their exptuises, shoultl be lianded to them. 
None should be permitted to remain inore than six months at a 
lime, and (‘very (dfort should be made to obtain permanent employ- 
ment elsewhere for the inmates of the o>tablisliment. Permission 
should be givtui tlieiii to leave as soon as work has been obtained. 
The pay credited to them should be calculated at a’ rate of wage 
slightly less than that current in *1110 neig1i])Ourhood, and no agree- 
ment should be made the man's arrival as to the payment of 
wages, that, should a man nii>bLdiave himself it may be legal to 
eonliseate the money part iully or* wholly, as a punishment and as a 
means of maintaining discipline. 

The object of >ueh a colony t^which would recpiin* at all events at 
first to be .supported by volunlary eontributions) would be to .«!ift the 
hardworking intm out of employment from the la/y, to train in habits 
of industry those, who, perhaps, formerly had led idle lives, but 
desired to rt'form and were anxious to learn a trade, and to enable 
employers in search of hands to know* where they could fiud men 
seeking employment and worthy of a.^^sistance. In these labour 
colonies men could be trained to handicrafts of all kinds, and the 
money earned would enable them, if employment were slack at 
home, to migrate across the ocean. I see no reason why colonies 
for women should not also be established, in w'hich remunerative 
labour could be given, such as washing*and needlework, l^and is at 
this time selling in Essex for from 10^ to 13 /. an acre. The present 
would seem, therefore, a fitting time to make sifch an experiment. 
By a recent return published in the * Corresi>ondenz-Blaf t ’ of the 
Arbeiter Verein there were at that time in (lermany fifteen labour 
colonies. The purchase of land and cost of buildings had amounted 
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to 86,100{., and 5,329 acres had been purchased. The first colony 
iras founded by Herr Pastor von Boedelschwing at Wilhelmadorf in 
1882. 

I am well aware tliat the causes I have mentioned and the 
remedies I have suggested are only a few of those to which 
pauperism can be traced, or from which hope of re<leinj)tion may be 
expected. The que^ion how to diminish jKUiperism is one which 
cannot be solved without being regarded from many points of view. 
Pauperism is a. hydra with a hundred heads, which seem to grow 
afresh as fast as they are decapitated. Whether it is so in fact the 
future will show, but I for one am no pessirni^t, and believe that 
pauperism can be grappled with, if only seriously taken in liand,an(i 
if society is in earaest in its efibrts to do so. One great hindnmee 
to an effective solution of the question Uliw my iniiuO to lx? found 
in that modem phase of humanitarianism vhich declines t<» re- 
cognise that force a remedy in many cases, aiid in some the only 
effective one. The time is fiir distant, if it ever arrive>, wlien society 
will be able to dispense witli force. Thi' real f|m‘>tii>n is t<» see that 
it be only applie<l when nect‘ss«ary, with vindictive feeling, with 
no more severity than is requisite to acc(»rnpli>h the ])urp()se dcsinxl, 
and that it he withdrawn when no longer required ; hut in few cases 
can I conceive society to be more jii*-tified in tlu* use of force than 
in compelling the iille pau])er to work, and in thu> hindering him 
from tyrannising over his neighbours, and from living on tlu‘ proc(?eds 
of other menV labours. 


Mkath. 
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Thk London Wuhk-Giiil. 

In the List twenty years innumerable schemes have been brought 
forward, sociel ies have begn established, and unions have been formed 
for tin* irnj>roveinent, the cultivation, and for the liappiness of the 
w<»rkin;» classes, 'flu* minds of phi hint iiropists are fortunately so 
various, tlait the interest of those who work and of those who can 
Itestow money is sprt^ad over such a large area, and flows into such 
countlcs^ channeN, that we might almost imagine that all who 
needed h<*Ij» would come under these beneficent influences. It is 
(rue (hat tluTe are organisations >eomiug to reach every kind of 
<listress and mi> fort um* both for men and for horses, for dogs, for 
catth*, and have we not this year >een a ball taking place to defray 
the exj>cn>es of a home of n»>t for tired horses ? It is true that 
much thouglit given to alleviate sulVering of all kinds ; but do we 
not still reach a very small number, comparatively, of toiling and 
suflering humanity ? Wc are trying to make the lives of the working 
classes brighter, happiiT, more f^ull t>f jdeasure, more joyous, and we 
do succeed M>iTn*what; every hour of happiness we'ean bestow on the 
toiK*rs is of value ; so let us not underrate the smallest eflfort that is 
made ; hut luir lives are so short, for all we would do, and power of 
work will .Ml soon jiass fnan us, that we >hould concentrate our efforts 
tt> do the iimst in the short lime given to us for work. 

Ill the>e days of widespread literature and newspapers an idea, 
once it takes hold of the imagination of men, will multiply end- 
lessly. Let us take, for example, the idea of providing country holi- 
days for poor cliildren. It is but a dozen yetirs or so since the 
idea was fir>t Torined, and now see the multitudes, the thousands of 
children sent out into the country every summer from our great 
centres of industry, from London, oVlauehester, ldverjx)ol, and from 
numerous towns of smaller magnitude. Now in Italy the children 
are sent every summer to the seasiile, and in France, Germany, and 
Austria they go forth from iheir great cities to* the inne-forests or 
hillsides. Universal as is this idea of country holidays for children, 
so we hope in time will be the feeling that clubs must be established 
in the different localities of great cities to carry on the work of the 
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school, and to protect and raise the working girls of our country. 
Experience shows us that a club for girls will do a great work ; for 
can we too highly estimate a work which raises, which ennobles, 
which brings out the best traits in a girl, which by its wholesome 
pleasures, by its varied interests, by its human sympathies between 
the ladies and the girls, will make their lives happy and good ones ? • 

We might almost 'say that the welfare of the work-girl is at the 
root of the imjwrtant questions now exercising the minds and 
thoughts of some of the best of our generation : the question, how are 
we to improve the lives of our working classes ? what i*an we do to 
ameliorate their condition — to make less unequal the h>t of the ricli 
and the poor? You may siiy. What has the work-girl to do with this 
question ? Is it not always swiid, and with truth, that the influence 
of the mother over her child, the girl ovey her sweetheart, llie wife 
over her husband, weighs much in the balance for good or evil in 
men's lives? \Vf ijavi- seen it so in history, we liave known it to 
be so in our own and other lives, and if wc raise the work-girl, if we 
can make her conscious of her own great responsibilities boili 
towards Gotl and man, if we can show her that there are other objects 
in her life besides that of gaining her daily bread or getting as much 
amusement as possible out of her days, we .•'hall then give her an 
influence over her sweetheart, her husband, and htT son> which will 
sensibly improve and raise her generation to he something higlicr 
than mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Let us consider, then, the condition of the work-girl in our great 
towns. Her working and wage-earning life begins at fourteen — (dten, 
indeed, at tbii*teen. In general there is an impatience to g<Mo work, for 
it means a decided advance in the life of a girl. »Shc ceases to be a 
child — a step eagerly looked forward to by all girls. If the parents 
are poor, the girl knows how valuable will be her weekly wagt^ at home ; 
should her parents be in easy cireuin stance's, wage-earning i>eoj>h*, 
themselves in constant work, tlje girl may be apprenticf'd or learn a 
trade: here also the feeling of indepeiidenct* makes work attractive 
to the child, who sees the plcasjint prospect in coming years <if earn- 
ing good wages. The day will come when the long hour> of fatiguing 
labour will make the child regret those happy sch(K)ldayH she has so 
joyfully quitted. 

In several parts of London the girl will for many years bring 
home her wages to her mother, who will give her a small sum 
weekly to put by for her clothes, the remainder going into the 
oommou family purse. The daughter thus becomes of iin]>ortance, 
in one sense, in the family, for does she not add to the exchequer ? 
is the not a wage^ming meinl>er of the household? In Man- 
cheater girls get good wages at the mill -sometimes eighteen 
shiilingB a week ; they are more in re(|uest than men, and therc^fure 
they arc often the only bread-winners of the home. This alters 
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in many cases the position of parents and children ; the former 
will not venture to draw the reins too tightly, no word of warning 
and advice will be given, for fear tliat the ^rl should take herself 
oflF to lodgings, enjoying the same freedom she has already got ac- 
customed to without any chanCe of remonstrance or reproof. The 
mothers will often say girls must learn the way of the world ; when 
she has clone her work she must have her fling ; and so she will 
saunter tl»rough the gas-lighted streets with some <;ompanion, male 
or female ; slie will ])e ready with a saucy word, a shaq.» retort, a rude 
laugh, and often, alas ! even foul words or swearing, that show how 
fatal has been the conse<|uence of what was at first the harmless 
recreation of an evening walk after the day’s toil. 

It will be asked, has the .School Board done nothing for our work- 
girls? Only those can gi^e a fair answer to this question who have 
known them aflt r their school life, who liave mixed with the girls, 
and seen tlieeflbct of sclionl on those whohave scraped through the first 
three standards, and with the girls who have j^issed through all 
their standiirds with credit, We can unhesitatingly say that a good 
elementary school education has done a very great deal for the 
children. It docs not signify if it has been in a board school or in a 
denominational school, so that the teachers have been good and the 
Education (ode folI<»wed. We see in the well-taught working girl 
intelligence developed, order and discipline are understood, anti a 
eultivati<m of mind and manners which makes her often fit, on leav- 
ing the school, to tak<* work in first-rate shops, or to begin service 
with som«‘ notion of what is rc(]uired of her. We have already some 
technical training for girls cooking, needlework, cutting out; .this 
they learn at school in the advanct‘d Mandards, and perhaps we might 
some day have laundry and household work added to the extra sub- 
jects of class t(*ael)ing ; if they were taught in our schools we should 
not hear, as we do now, that the work-girl can neither wash her 
clothes nor clean a room. {?uch work, if taught in tlie elementary 
.schools ill poor localities, would make the girls long»for something 
beyond their own often miserable homes, which would be made less 
miserable by cleanliness, thrift, and industry. We do not say that 
advanced rules of arithmetic, that the use of the globe.s, that the 
power of singing from note.s, will advance them specially in their 
life’s work; but the discipline, the order, the intelligence that has 
been developed in learning these subjects will make them apt 
pupils in their trades, and will make them better workwomen, 

We can still see the want of priinafy education in mu: work-girl, 
for what with the shifting of the j>aront8 from one locality to 
another, what with the unpunctual and drunken habits of .some 
parents, we have had girls attending our night schools, over seventeen, 
who would not have passed in the first standiu^d. This has pro- 
duced in the girl a dull stupidity which has made her unequal in 
the great comj^etition for work, and without some helping hand such 
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as can be given by friends fh a club, she must have sunk below her 
companions. It may be said, and truly so, that we can never find 
better or cleverer servants than were to be found in the last genera- 
tion, who had no such education, who possibly could neither read nor 
write; but remember that such instances were the exceptionally 
clever ones, who had not had the opportunities of bcK)k- learning, and 
whose acuteness and ingenuity triumphed over all impediments. Now 
those girls in our days who cannot read or write are the neglected, 
the weakened in niind and in body, too often by th(' vices and degra- 
dations of their iwents. 

Now we may ask, when these girls go forth into the world having 
been cared for uj) to twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years of age by the 
parental arm of the *State, has the education they havt* received 
done more for them than make them nmre intelligent, more <|uick 
of n])prehension, better work w< mien ? We would answer, according 
to the higher teaching they have received from their mistress, morally 
and religiously, will the girl — precocious as, we must remember, these 
children of the poor are on all socu'al (jiiestiuns — Ik* l)ent on leading a 
virtuous, honest life; hut can we say more of a child of thirt(»eii than 
that ‘ well begun is half done ’ ? The great mass of girls employed in- 
dustrially in Ixindon, whether in fact4)ries or workshops, have their 
homes with their jiarents, brothers, and sisters in but one or two 
rooms, possibly some may be in the imi)roved workrmm’s dwellings 
and will have three, and the higher class four r(M)ms for a family of 
often eight or more children. HoW can the work-girl find the recrea- 
tion she must have after ten or eleven hours of monotonous work? 
Our-children have their lesson-time, at thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, 
carefully intermixed with walks, games, rides, gymnastics, and 
the endless variety of amusements of the children (»f well-to-do 
I)arents. Our work-girls — children still, thougli wage-earning mem- 
bers of the family — seek Iheir recreation wh(*re ahaie they can 
find it, by loitering about the stree ts after dark when work is over, 
with some cliosen companion ; often it is with girls, sometimes 
in rough i>lay with boys and lads. After a time (he walk round, 
the looking into^the shop-windows, the passing by the glaring 
gaslit stalls in the evening markets, ceases to have interest. Then 
comes, according to their means, the visit to the music hall, tlie 
cheap theatres, the gin-palaces, tlie dancing saloons, and the wine 
shop; then soonfoIlowotherteini>tations, the easy sliding into greater 
sin, the degradation and tlie downfall of all womanly virtue. And 
we may ask how has this cataStrophe come about ? from the innocent 
and natural wish of the child to play, to be amused, to stretch her 
wearied limbs attef her long day of work. Work well paid in the 
West End of London, but most cruelly paid in the East End — 
wages that will not suffice to keep body and soul together in any 
decency, that embitters the hearts of those who have to endure it. 
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creates many a murmur, spoken and unspoken, against the hardship 
of this unequal world. Well, to counteract these dangers, to save 
our poor children just starting into womanhood, to keep the 
young girl virtuous, to give her friends that will be safe guides, 
that will lead her forwards and upwards, that will make life 
a happiness instead of a drudgery — we say, establisli in every locality 
clubs for working girls. Do not jmt aside these jiages and say, 
‘ Another hobby ! anf»ther vain attempt to use Mrs. Partington’s broom 
to sweep back tlie Atlantic ! ’ It is not a hobby. Vico^ disease, crime 
would sweep over this great Babylon as the w'aters of the Atlantic ; but 
we must raise barriers, we must stem the tide of evil, and experience 
has shown us what can be done in the short space of five years to 
enable us to raiso, to jmrify, and strengthen inany a girl living in a 
neighl>ourhof>d looked on hy some of us as the worst in our metropolis. 
With the anil cif the J-.or(l we will fight against this evil, these 
sorrows, this poverty, which is making our great cities into hotbeds 
of corruption, and with help from above we must use the weapons of 
foresiglit and judgment, and we must tuni to and provide for the 
girls Unit wliicdi their parents truly say they cannot provide — healthy 
and safe recreations, amusements, and occupation for their leisure 
hours. 

flubs for working girls are one of the most modem of all schemes ; 
but the rai»id ^i)r(*ad of such institutions, in less than ten years, over 
Kngland, and Scotland, and America, shows hoiv greatly they were 
needed. Tiny meet a want which can be met in no other way: 
they enlist the sympathy of the upper classes, whilst they gain the 
confidence of the working class. 

The Way to Staut a (jikls’ Cluj. 

Girls’ clubs have been started indifferent ways, sometimes locally, 
HO as to benetit the girls living in a certain neighbourhood, sometimes 
for girls engaged in some sjx^cial branch of industry, .such as flower- 
girls, laundresses, dressmakers, Inill-girls, and those engaged in 
factories, flubs are also often formed si>eeially for members of some 
church, into which club other girls may be allowed to enter, or else 
the club is devoted to the use of the members of the church alone. 
We would nof advocate any one scheme as pre-eminently the best ; 
for the success of all such undertakings will depend on the zeal, the 
tact, the energy, the capacity, of the promoters ; and it would be 
unwise to dictate any one way to them : they must use their own 
judgment in starting the club, specially having in view the circum- 
stances of the neighbourhood, the amount of people interested in the 
work who will come forward with personal help and money, and above 
all they should be satisfied to start in a very small way, to allow the 
club to, grow and increase, however slowly, being assured that the 
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experience gained is worth some delay. In some instances clubs have 
been started, and have proved most lamentable failures ; owing to an 
undue hurry and inability to work slowly, the managers have been 
impatient to succeed, not considering that characters require much 
time to develop under better and new influences, and that by 
hurrying such a work as this, and being too anxious about results, 
they only touch the superficial part of human nature. They should 
remember that rude, vulgar, untidy, disreputable habits, uncorrected 
during childhood and youth, will need very patient and continual 
correction before we can see the manners of the working girl refined, 
iwlite, unselfish, and thoughtful for others. 

In starting a club, and indeed, in carrying it out, discipline and 
order are the first requisites. A club was established in one part of 
London for the poorest of work girls, they^were allowed to talk to one 
another as they would have spoken in the streets, probably in their 
own homes, their conduct became lawless, there was no respec:t shown 
to the ladies, and the club had to be closed for some months, to be 
re-opened under stricter discipline. Another club we know of was 
started for boys, with the most praiseworthy desire to benefit the 
lads of a dangerous neighbourhood. A few respectable l>oys were got 
together, who were anxious to find some evening jilace of recreation ; 
but the promoters were not satisfied with the progress of the tortoise : 
they wished for rapid results aud large numbers ; they admitted all 
who chose to apply ; there was no order, no miums of instruction ; the 
respectable boys left, the roughs who remained said they must bt* 
allowed to smoke in their club ; all control over them was gone, the 
language was so foul that the i>r>lice bad to interfere, and fortunately 
the club was soon closed, but not T^efore more harm had certainly 
been done to the* neighbourhood than good by collecting together 
the ill-disposed lads. 

The same amount of licence will, of course, not prevail amongst 
girls, but the language may be as foul ; in one club we heard the 
police say that in the streets they had not heard worse language 
than was used in a girls’ club. We have beard of, the moment girls 
were dismissed at closing time from the club, fights taking place 
between them till they rolled in the streets together, abusive 
words being used to one another and the ladies who had spent their 
evenings tiding to amuse them. We have seen, in a club, ladies 
coming in, who were frequent visitors, received by such exclamations 
as these': ‘Well, Mrs. Jones, what have you brought for us this 
evening? something worth having, we hope,’ a free and easy style 
which does not mean confidence or aflFection, but merely ill-bred 
fionilttrity. 

jhadias who engage in this work without previous experience are 
too apt to be carried away by their sympathy with the bard lives of 
these worik'-giiis, to remember their long hours of wearying work, to 
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look at their pale, careworn faces, and to think that they will add to 
their hardships if they in any way reprove them or do not allow 
them their fling once they are off work and are come to the clnb. 
But this is a great mistake ; there is nothing a girl will value more 
than the thought that she is improving herself, that she is learning 
manners. Why, have wo not been told by the uneducated wife of an 
artisan the loss she felt when sitting with her husband’s friends, that, 
from want of education, she knew no ‘ dictionary words,’ showing by 
this that the uneducated, the rough working woman can^eel the loss 
of schooling, and is conscious of the value of culture of which she has 
been deprived. 

Men can also become sensible of this deficiency, as a labourer, 
after a winter’s training for singing in* a church choir, when 
praisf*d for his progress, answered, ‘ VVhy, marm, we have not only 
loamefl singing, but we have learned manners too.’ >So first and 
foremost in club management we must insist on order, discipline, 
and good manners as well as good conduct, and it is perhaps the 
iTK»st difficult «|uality to find in any of the well-intentioned, kind 
l:idit*s who will undertake this work. They must have a dignity 
in theniselv(‘s whicfli will command respect; they must be even- 
teTnf)erod, showing no favouritism amongst the girls ; there must 
be no hurry, and tact is essentially needed. We have seen the 
gentlest and most fragile of ladies command a resi>ect which the 
strongest might fail to obtain. We have known a class to be left 
in most pc'rfecf onler by one teacher who had to attend to another 
])art of thi‘ chib, and, for what reason we know not, disorder had 
sprung up, slates had been thrown about, and the gas tunied out. 
Such collisions should certainly be*avoided, so let the managers be 
very careful who they get as coadjutors in this sometimes difficult 
work. Any helper in a girls’ club, should, above all, have friendliness 
in lier manners and in her heart ; to be lively is a great advantage ; 
quietness and deeonim are attraetive in a girl’s club as elsewhere, 
whereas pride or conceit is soon detected by tl^m. We have 
heard of girls in a club who ojM*iily discussed the ladies who came to 
them, saying of one, ‘ We don’t like Miss Ann, she is so stuck up ! 
she gives herself such airs ! ’ We need not add that such remarks 
shouhl never be allowed — not silenced, but, quietly and apart, the 
girls should iJe reasoned with. 

In starting a club where none has before existed it is sometimes 
well after taking a room, to send out invitations for a tea. Let these 
invitations be given through district visitors, employers, Sunday- 
school teachers of all denominatious. After tea let some lady 
address the girls, tell them what is proposed to be done for them, 
tell them what success has attended clubs already established, say 
what classes will be held, what payment will be required, what 
amusements will be provided ; then, after this address, let the ladies 
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talk individually to the girls, get to know them, get their names 
and addresses and promise, if possible, of joining the club. It 
would be well at first starting to ask no admittance fee, but after a 
month have one of twojience, sixpence, or one shilling, and admit 
all who ai)ply with the understanding that there is no membership 
till a visit has been paid by a lady to the candidate's home, after 
which, if satisfactory, a card of membership will be given. It is well 
to allow girls, once they are members, to introduce oth#»r girls. They 
will be anxibuS lo introduce none but girls who will be a credit to 
themselves, and indeed it seems the only way of getting members 
except those personally known to ladies, for repeatedly has the ex- 
periment been tried to give pa]>ers of clubs in llie sfret^ts to work- 
. girls. They have taked the pajiers, expressed a wish to c»»me, but 
have never made their appearance. 

After a day or two it would be well to call on those girls who gave 
their names and addresses, and explain more al>oiit the club to the 
girls and their pirents. A monthly jKirty is ago<Hl thing to propose, 
when every member is allow(*d t«i bring in a friend and where there 
can be dancing, lly this means the elnh g(‘ts known in it< most 
attractive aspect. 

The best way of starting a girl.v’ club, but that is not alway*^ 
|)Ossiblc, is to make it the outcome of a night school, or tlin»?igh (he 
work of a district visitor. There you have a nat ural connect ion be t wt*eii 
members and ladies, and you will have the friendliness on one side 
and the confidence on the other, engfuidcred bv ilu* inten*tmrhe 
already carried on. 

Then, in arranging clas>c.'*, only settle on such for which yi>n can 
be certain to have teachers ; they nftiy bt* paid or unpaid teachers - 
it matters. not if tiiey are the right sort. They must know how to 
teach, they must have the gift for teaching, for remember that these 
scholars are all voluntary ; there can be no compulsion ; ami aUo that 
they are handicapped by long hour.<; of hard work by which their 
bodies are tired ^out, and which may a little dull thejr bniins. Hut if 
your teachers love teaching, they will get brighter as the h^sson goe.s 
on, and their pupils will forget fatigue and lassitude, and will be eager 
and attentive to get all they can from their instructors. 

It is most important to secure a good superintendent in a girls* club; 
much of the success of the undertaking will depend on the person you 
place there. It is a great advantage to the girls to have visits from 
ladies, and they should take each their s{>ecial evenings for visiting the 
club, but let there be one manager, who is always there, and who will 
know all the members and be known by them ? We have had the ex* 
X>etieiice of a lady as*a superintendent, and also one of the same class 
as the girls, and we do not recommend either one or the other as 
abfM>kiteIy the best; the essential is to find a woman with great 
friendliness^ love for the girls, warm sympathy, order, and liveliness, 
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who will never be tired, or rather who will never let her feelings, 
mental or physical, interfere with the work of the club. At Notting- 
ham a different system is carried on ; there is no regular superinten. 
dent, but the ladies take their turns at the club. The numbers at each 
club are not so numerous as some London clubs, and where there 
are 150 members, with an average of 70 attendance, a permanent 
superintendent seems necessary. The salary required for a superin- 
tendent will be some consideration when funds are low, but as it 
will only occupy the evenings of a working woman, ver^ Itfrge pay will 
not be required. Should the superintendent be a lady, her salary need 
not be much more, as it would not be wise to engage one who would 
have to depend on this salary for her maintenance. 

It is better never to close the club for a Week or longer: this is 
sometimes done when ladies are out of town ; but the sense of continuity 
is very important to ensure a regular attendance at a club. In some 
instances we have heanl of free teas on Sundays beiiSg given to the girls 
who have come in the week ; this implies that the girls were doing a 
good action by coming to the club, whereas they should get to feel that 
they are enjoying a jtrivilege by i)o.sse6sing and making use of the club. 
It will generally be found necessary to form a committee of ladies, to 
which gentlemen may be added ; but in starting a club it will be well 
if the guidance and management of the club be left in the hands of 
one or, at the most, two ladies, who habitually visit the club in the 
evening, and who will best know the requirements and characteristics 
of the girls. It is very essential %lso that there should be perfect 
accord between the ladies and su|>erintendent, as the girls are on the 
alert to gauge the amount of confidence placed in their superinten- 
dent. We have known tlie usefulne^ of clubs much marr^ by the 
annoyance shown by the ladies at the greater ^attachment and 
confidence shown to the sux>eriiiteudent than to them. It is but 
natural that they should be more at their ease with the one that is 
always with them. Undue familiarity should be discouraged, as it 
will often lower the respect the girls feel for tbos$ placed over 
them. It would be well, when the club is first started, for the 
Committee to meet every* week ; but as everything settles down, 
once a month, or once in two months, may be suflScient. When the 
club has got quite into working order, it is a good plan for each lady 
of the committee to take a month at a time for looking through the 
superintendent’s book, her attendance marks, her register of fees, 
and her log-book, and to visit the club one evening a week daring 
her month of duty. • 

In many ways it is advantageous to keep a register of attendances 
the girls like it themselves ; they are glad to think that the ladies 
look through these registers and observe those who are oftenest in the 
dub. In another way it is usefpl : if a girl has been long absent fiom 
the dub, or comes in less often than before, inquiries should be made. 
voL. XXV.— No. 143. a 
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It has happened that the mothers have fancied their girls were attend 
ing the club every evening when they were really elsewhere, and in 
this way a girl has been, more than once, checked in giddy ways. 

In the log-book should always be kept the record of the ladies who 
visit the club, any special event, any new members joining, or any other 
fact of interest it is well to note. In some clubs there is a limit of 
age for admittance. There are some difficulties in admitting 
girls under fifteen when they seem to be but children, and when 
the number df* members is very small it is best to keep the girls 
more of an age; but the feeling is vorj' strong that girls who have 
left school at thirteen or fourteen, and have gone to work, should 
be encouraged to come to a club specially with the object of at- 
tending classes ; they hre generally anxious to improve themselves, 
and the argument of idle hours spent in the streets after their day's 
work and the danger of such practices applies as much to them as 
to older girls. In ‘our club in Soho the average age is seventeen, but 
we are glad to admit the girls of fourteen who have been at the four 
or five schools of our immediate neighboiuliood, and who therefore 
live close by and who are anxious to come. The older ones are apt 
to talk of the smallness of the new members, but they are reminded 
that they joined when children, and of the advantage the club has 
been to them. Where the arrangements of the house make such a 
thing possible, it would be well to have a separate room for the elder 
members and those who wish for quiet and reading and who do 
not need supervision. • 

It seems very necessary to provide at a club the means of cheap 
refreshment, and it is well to let the girls undertake this themselves 
as soon as they are known, and considered fit to undertake the duty. 
The charge should be small — a penny and halfi>enDy a cup of tea or 
coffee, buns, pastry, &c., all according to the usual prices at coffee- 
taverns. If properly managed there should be; no expense; attaching 
to the refreshments, and, indeed, there will be a little profit when 
many are present ; and it is an advantage to the jgirls to take some 
little trouble for what is so entirely to their own advantage. 

We have spoken of a girl committee. This is a very important 
element in a girls* club — as necessary as in men’s clubs of all sorts ; 
but we cannot expect to start a club with members fit to take a 
responsible part in tbe management. At the opening of a club, in 
the address that is given, we would bold that out as an object before 
us, explain how it can be accomplished ; as the whole question is new 
to the girls, they must feel their way slowly, see what is wanted, what 
duties could properly be discharged by tbe committee, and at the end 
ol a year the members would have got to see in which girl they could 
best place confidence ; a day would be named, the voting papers would 
be preptfed, and ten or twelve members would be chosen all the 
dub. It would be well to have two members on duty every evening, 
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in case of the unavoidable absence of one of them. The com- 
mittee members should undertake every evening the refreshment 
bar, buying the food and keeping the accounts ; they should un- 
dertake the library, appoint two days in the week for lending 
and receiving back the books ; they should between them see that 
the class-rooms are ready each evening ; some of the committee 
members should give out the games, see that the new members are 
introduced to other girls, and that no one sits negl^ted^ by herself. 
IT^en, on the evenings of the soirees — we wish we could find an 
English word equally descriptive of the evening entertainment — ^the 
committee should again act as hostesses, send out invitations, receive 
the guests, and keep up the life and amusement of the evening. 

We feel that a girls’ committee could really manage the club 
entirely alone, but as thosq who form the committee are all working 
girls, finishing their work at seven or eight, or later, in the evening, 
it would be too much to expc^ct of them to g^ve up so much of leisure 
as would be needed for the whole management of the books, registry 
of attendances, and payment of club fees. During our superinten- 
dent’s three weeks’ holiday this summer the club was managed by the 
girls’ committee, and everything was most satisfretory. 

We have reached this point after eight years of work in our 
club. Slowly and gradually the girls have leanied that order conduces 
more to the general well-being and comfort than disorder, and that 
culture and refinement are to a certain extent within their reach. They 
have realised that their club has been of inestimable value to them, 
that it has given them interests which have brightened their days, 
that through the club they have found friends who have helped them 
on in this life and shown them a higher life worth striving for. W'e 
have not wished to take our girls out of their class, bufwe have 
wished to see them ennoble the class to which they belong. 


Maude Stanley. 
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CATtl^DRAL-ROOM FOR NEGLECTED 
RECORDS. 


The most delightful place of resort on the face of the globe is to be 
found within a bow-shot of Temple Bar. * Not on the south side of 
Fleet Street, whatever enthusiastic gentlemen of the law may say* 
nor on the west, nor on the east, for there too there is little to attract 
us except in the shop windows, and there is noise and turmoil and 
the roar of a restless multitude bewildering and disturbing us whether 
we move or halt on our way. No ! my happy \ulley lies to the north 
of the great thoroughfare ; its courts and halls and corridors, its rest- 
ful solitudes, its mines of gold that are waiting to be worked, its 
storehouses of precious things that are practically inexhaustible, all 
are to be found in a favoured region that lies between Chancery and 
Fetter Lanes. * Eecord Office, Fetter Lane ! ^ I said to the driver of 
a hansom some months ago. ^ Do you mean Chancery Lane, sir? ^ 
asked the voice through the hole over my liead. ‘ No, I mean Fetter 
Ijane.* The man actually did not know the situation of the earthly 
Paradise.^ 

Pone me pijrris ubi nulla vicis 

Arbor a^stiva recreatur aura, 

I munnnred to myself. I could not waste my Horace upon Cabby. 

I am in the habit of assuring my lowly congregation upon Sunday* 
that for all their talk about heaven they would find themselves very 
much out of place there without some previous preparation for that 
desirable abode. The same warning is equally true when applied to 
other blissful resting-places besides the celestial mansions. You 
must have a taste for them ; yon must have qualified yourself to enjoy 
them and to mix with the company you find there. Surely Valhalla 
could only have suited the few. But this place of resort of which 
I am thinking is a pleasure-house whose resources are actually 
limitlessy however well you may have learnt to use your opportunities. 
*Life piled on life were all too little’ to get even so much 
knowle^ of this prodigious and enormous accumulation of trea- 
sures as to be able to answer with certainty what may be found 
there and what not For eight-and-forty years there has appeared 
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annuallj a Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, pre- 
senting us with an elaborate summary of work carried on by the 
functionaries employed in examining our national archives and so 
far are we from getting to the end of the work of men cataloguing 
and calendaring that it may reasonably be estimated another fifty 
years will be required to complete this vast preliminary labour; 
and when that time comes it will be necessary to begin again at 
summarising and supplying indices to the reports issued. What 
next will follow it is difficult to conjecture or imagine. 

The forty-eighth ReiK)rt, issued in 1887, happens to be lying at 
tny elbow as I write, and there, ready for consultation, I find a brief 
calendar of the Patent Rolls of the seventh year of Edward the First, 
drawn up by one of the many accomplished archivists of the Office. 
It fills 216 closely printed f)ages. It summarises at least 3,000 docu- 
ments, some of them of considerable length ; they all belong to a single 
class, and they are all concerned with the life of our forefathers — 
yours and mine, my estimable reader — during the single year ending 
the 20th of November, 1279. Six centuries ago. Think of that! 
Yet this collection is but one among thousands. The third Report, 
issued in 1842, first drew attention to the existence of a huge mass 
of ancient letters of the reigns of King John, Henry the Third, and 
Edward the First, the most modern of them, observe, coming down 
no nearer to our own time than the year 1307 a.d. ‘ This important 
mass,' we are told, ‘ appears to contain 1,942 bundles, each containing 
on the average ab<jut 200 documents, or about 388,400 on the whole.* 
Scared by such figures as these, the imagination, a trifle jaded, 
refuses to dwell u{K>n 913 Papal Ihills of various dates, or to take the 
trouble to speculate upon the probable bulk of sevon or eight thou- 
siind documents which reveal unknown secrets about the ancient 
forests and their boundaries. But we are fairly aghast at the news 
that there are hundreds of rolls avemging 200 feet in length, and at 
least one extending to the enormous dimensions of 800 feet, written 
within and withotit with lamentation, mourning, and* woe. There 
could be no eating such a roll as that ! 

The documents de[)osited in the Record Office, and which, as we 
have seen, are likely to have taken a hundred years to catalogue 
before they become readily accessible to students and explorers, count 
by millions. They are of all sorts, conditions, and classes, but they 
may be roughly described as concerned with the civil and i)oliticaI 
history of the nation ; that is, they dea^ with the development of our 
institutions, with the government of oxxr sovereigns through their 
ministers, with the changes in our laws and their administration, 
with the complex questions of the tenure of land and the changes in 
its ownership, with the rise and growth of our commerce, with our 
wars by land and by sea, with a htmdred other matters which never 
oan cease to have a profound and undying interest for the citusens 
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of a great empire* Let us, for convenience’ sake, call the Record 
Office the storehouse of authorities on England’s conatitviional 
history. 

This vast tabulaHumj as the Romans called their Public Record 
Office, is situated, as I have said, within a bow-shot of Temple Bar, 
and to tlie north-east of that vanished structure. About double the 
same distance on the south-west there exists another huge depository 
of records, jrhjch may be said to be a great storehouse of authorities 
concerned with »our family history. The wills which are stored in 
Somerset House, though ;beginning at a date centuries later than the 
early records in Fetter Lane, go back quite far enougli to make the 
reading of the great iqass of them not always easy for the uniniti- 
ated. They too probably count by millions, and I have known one 
gentleman who estimated the number which he himself had looked 
at an^ examined .with more or less attention at not less than a 
hundred thousand. This collection is more eiisily accessible to 
students than the other, inasmuch as here we are dealing with a 
single class of <locuments, which present no difficulties of arrange- 
ment, and which have l)cen carefully ]>reserved and habitually con- 
sulted for generations, and are as a rule bound up in big volumes 
of transcripts, or office copies, made for the most i>art within a short 
time of the original wills having been proved before the accredit^l 
officials. So far as they go the wills in Somerset House contain to 
a very great extent the geiiealoffical history ^^f England. It is 
necessary to guard this statement' by qualifying words, for the wills 
in Somerset House are the wills of men and women who died in 
the southern province only. 

If we lengthen our radius, keeping to Temple Bor as our centre 
and sweeping a circle say of five miles in diameter, we shall include 
within this circumference a vast collection of records of a very miscel- 
laneous character. Tliere are the muniments of tin? city of London ; 
there is an unknown mass of curious * evidences’ in the secret 
chambers of the London companies ; there are tlie mysterious and 
probably very large stores of recondite lore hidden away somewhere 
in the great Inns of Court, and perhaps in forgotten garrets of some 
of the minor dependencies of those august institutions. There are 
the sessional records of the county of Middlesex,^ which a very 
moderate estimate has assured us contain more than half a million 
documents; and, in addition to all these, there are probably many 
other important collections subsidiary to these larger ones, the very 
existence of which is unknown and unsuspected except by some few 
xeticent creatures, who with the grip of the miser cling secreiivdy to 
tlieJioswded treasures that they cannot spend and will not let any 
one else look at» It must be evident to any one who reflects upon 
the measureless bulk — ^the mere bulk — of these various assemblages 
of ancient documents to be found within the metropolitan arse alone. 
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that any heroic policy which should contemplate gathering them all 
under a single roof, and unifying them in a centralised national 
tabulariumj is impracticable. A Public Record Office which should 
not only be a monster warehouse for the safe custody of our ancient 
muniments, but should be a library of reference open to all duly 
qualified persons desirous of pursuing historical research among our 
unprinted sources, would be a building that would more than fill 
TrafalgJir Square. ( Ibviously such a collection, Up J)e. practically 
accessible, would require to be methodised, arranged/catalogued, and 
to some extent indexed. An army of traine(lK>fficial8 would be needed 
to deal with the materials under their hands. It would take a life- 
time to set the house in order. The very geography of such a world 
would require a guide-book as perplexing as a Bradshaw. 

The magnificent collection now at the Record Office is, as has 
been seen, still only in course of being examined and cale^ared. 
Even after fifty years of unremitting labour bestowed upon it we 
have a very imperfect knowledge of what it contains ; and this, be it 
remembered, though no dei)artment of the public service can compare 
with this in the ability, industr 3 % enthusiasm, and profound learning 
which have? ht^en for gen(?rations the characteristic of the officials, 
one and all, high and low. From the days of that cross-grained, 
combative, and overwludiningly learned miracle of erudition William 
Prynne down to our own day there has been a kind of apostolical 
succession among tlie k(*epers of the national archives and their 
coadjutors. The Record Office almost deserves to have a dictionary 
r>f biography of its own. To widen the field of labour here would be 
to destroy all hoj»e of its ever being brought into order. Centralisa- 
tion of our inuniineiits has well-nigh reached its utmost limits in the 
unwieldy ])roiK)rtioii8 of the collection now under the charge of the 
Deputy Keeper. To extend those limits and to bring together addi- 
tional millions of MSS. from distant depositories would be to convert, 
the great tabu far ium into a colossal C4Vinet€rinm^ in which they 
would be not so much preserved as buried for all time! 

it be conceded, then, that, as far as the Record Office is con- 
cerned, it will be best to leave well alone. The custodians of our 
archives in Fetter Jjane have quito enough to occupy their time for 
many a long day. They are not the men to need urging or to 
embarrass by loading them with new accessions of work which they 
can never hope to get through. On the other hand, the muniments 
of such bodies as the great Inns, the ^chartered companies, or the 
Corporation of London can hardly — at any rate hardly yet — be looked 
upon and dealt with as public property. Thesg corporations veiy 
naturally cling to their own possessions ; they are jealous of throwing 
open their muniments to be scrutinised and peeped into by prying 
®yes by no means always looking with a kindly or benevolent garo. 
^f^y shoold the benchers of the Middle Temple, for instance, lay 
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out tisLeir early charters to be copied by Tom, Dick, and Harry, to be 
printed with appropriate comments in the columns of the Wapping 
Watchman^ and enriched by learned notes and illustrations full of 
love and sweetness ? Why should the ancient Guild of the Girdlers 
court publicity when there is a host of Grub Street ragamuffins only 
too glad to make merchandise of their < Curious Revelations ’ and to 
ferret out inconvenient scraps of information to be used for the 
destruction />f the things that are? * Confound that shabby old Dry- 
asdust ! ’ we might hear the warden growl out to his brethren of the 
craft. ‘ If the fellow goes on like that we shall have to ask him to 
dinner, give him a bad one, and protest we could not afford a better 
in the lamentable condition of our finances.’ No ! Diligent explorers 
and omnivorous antiquaries like my friend Mr. Cadaverous must be 
patient and submissive. *The rights of property, sir — the rights of 
property must be -respected. Make your approaches in a spirit of 
courtesy and with becoming respect for the august body to which 
we belong, and you may find us gracious and condescending ; but 
come to us as a footpad grabbing at our fobs, and you may find the 
consequences disastrous. We have been known to give pence to 
to submit to be plundered — never 1 ’ 

There is, however, one class of documents to found within 
the area that I have been dealing with whicli may fairly lu* regarded 
as public property in a different sense from that in which t he civic 
and corporate muniments can be considered such. I refer to the 
registers and churchwardens’ books, which constitute an im|K>rtant 
collection of records from which a great deal of our |)arochial and 
family history may be gleaned. ^ know how contemptuously some 
good folks affect to treat iiedigree-h anting and genealogy. 1 know 
how much ridicule has been heaped u|K)n the pomj)oU8 pettiness of 
beadles and vestrymen. Mr. Bumble in a Punch and Judy show or 
in a Christmas pantomime is always greeted with a welcome of con- 
vulsive merriment. And yet somehow we all do feel some sly 
hankering to know how they managed it in the parochial councils, 
say, two or three hundred years ago ; and few men are so indifferent 
as some dull men pretend to be about the mere bare births, deaths, 
and marrjages of their forefathers. It may be very profitless, very 
silly, but so is playing at chess, and smoking, and ^many another 
harmless diversion. And is that all ? I am not going to enter into 
the question of what larger and wider fields of enquiry the humbler 
bypaths of research may help us to pass through without going 
hei^Iessly astray; but this is certain, that there never has been a 
civilised nation since nations grew into oiganised life — never has 
been, never will be— in which something likea passion for finding out 
tlie atnaRer secrets of the«past has not been strong, and in some 
minds absorbing. Bethatasit may, there are, it may be estimated, 
8om6 hundreds of volomea scattered abont in all sorts of odd places^ 
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in the custody of all sorts of odd people, within the metropolitan 
area which contain the entries of the three most important events in 
the lives of millions of people who have been bom, wedded, and died 
within five miles of Temple Bar during the last three centuries and 
a half. These volumes are being consulted every week. Copies of 
the entries made in them are produced as evidence in courts of 
justice every month, and vast sums of money change hands every 
year on the testimony which those books afford, and^ almost upon 
that alone. On that testimony again and again the title to large 
estates, the right to seats in the House of Lords, the legitimacy of 
son or daughter, has depended. Fiction and fact have vied with 
each other in emphasising the romantic incidents that our parish 
registers have chronicled or concealed. All the existing parish 
registers within the metropolitan area, and all the churchwardens’ 
books besides, from the year 1538 (when parish registers first 
began to be kept in England) to the beginning of the present 
century, might easily be kept in a single room of Somerset House, 
and be easily supplied with |)erfect i>ersonal indices in five years. 


( )ne more class of ancient records remains to be dealt with before 
we leave Ixmdon and its purlieus. Nothing has yet been said of that 
immense mass of precious muniments which constitute the apparatus 
from wliich the ecclesiastical history of England may be compiled ; 
that is, the history of the part which the Church has played in the 
{)oliticid, religious, anti, I may add, the moral and intellectual train- 
ing and education of t ht* nation. 

There are within little more than*a mile of our old friend Temple 
Bar three great depositories of ecclesiastical records of inestimable 
value and of unknown richness — one at the Archiepiscopal Palace of 
Lambeth, one at. St. Paul’s, one in the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. (1) The collection of MSS. at Lambeth was very ably cata- 
logued nearly eighty years ago, and is readily accessible to who 
are desirous and competent to make an intelligent use of the treasures 
it contains. (2) The archives of St. Paul’s comprehend not only the 
muniments of the great Metropolitan Chapter, but those also of the 
bishopric of I^ondon. The Chapter records have been examined 
and reported upon by the present Deputy Keeper in the ^inth 
Report of the Historic MSS. Commission. Of course Mr. Lyte has 
done his work in a masterly way, and to the wonder and despair of 
smaller men who have tried their ’prentice hands at such employ- 
ment ; but he warns us that ‘ the greater part of the collection has 
never yet been examined for literary or historioal purposes ; ’ and 
so &r from this important assemblage of original documents being 
aeeessible to research, Mr. Lyte, when he began his exa min a t iemy 
found it stowed away in boxes * in an octagonal chamber above the 
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Dean’s vestry,* and one box full of ancient documents hud been dis- 
covered by the Bishop of Oxford ^ in a loft over the Chapter House.’ 
The extent, interest, and importance of the capitular records to his- 
torical students is in the present condition of our knowledge quite 
incalculable. 

But the archives of the diocese of liondon are also said to be kept 
in St. Paul’s. Thirty years ago, when I was very young at this kind 
of work, I pbt^uned permission to make a search among the muni- 
ments of the Bishop of London for certain small fragments of infor- 
mation which, in the glorious hopefulness of youth, I was bent on 
discovering. During three short December days I was privileged to 
climb to a certain chaipber in a certain tower of St. Paul’s, and there 
to immure myself for five or six hours at a time. There is a region 
where beings who succeed in retaining tlieir personality must needs 
be the sport of the vortices that whirl and eddy through the ‘ vast 
inform,’ where * Chaos umpire sits ’ and ‘ next him high arbiter 
Chance governs all.’ But in such a region none may hoi>e to find 
anything that he can carry away. I emerged from that three-days’ 
audacious voyage of discovery with my intellect only a little dis- 
ordered and my constitution only a trifle shattered, and I survive to 
speak of tliat bewildering and horrible <*xj>eritmce as men si>eak of 
their confused recollection of an esciipe from drowning. From that 
day to this I have never met with a human being who had ever been 
bold enough to search among the archives of the bishopric of Ix>ndon 
or who could tell me anything about them, good or btid. 

(3) Somewhere — somewhere — within the precincts of the great 
Abbey of Westminster there are said to be imprisoned in grim and 
forbidding seclusion unknown* multitudes of witnesses, voiceless, 
tongueless, forgotten, whose testimony, if it could be extorted, would 
strangely and powerfully affect our views upr>n hundreds of incidents 
and movements, hundreds of crimes and errors and Kacrifices and 
grand endeavours that now are very imperfectly understood, often 
wholly misrepfesented, and some of them passed out of remembrance. 
Let us take an example. 

We have all of us heard of the Star Clui mher. Pray may I ask my 
accomplished readers if they know anything alx>ui the Stars ? Nay ! 
Be not rash >rith thy lijis. The name Star Chamber Jnis not the re- 
motest connection with astronomy. The name carries us back to a time 
wheu the childreu of Israel were swarming in England and when they 
were the great bankers or money-lenders — almost t he only bankers and 
money-lenders — within the four seas. Impecunious scoundrels up and 
down the land mortgaged their lands or pawned their valuables, and 
tho Jews advanced {hem money upon their securities. The promises to 
pqTf theBgreements to surrender [mperty on non-payment, the bonds, 
the bills, the orders of court, and the documentary evidence bearing 
upon all these transactions between the creditors and the deMors, the 
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borrowers and the lenders, were drawn up in the Hebrew language, and 
the records of these multifarious transactions between the Jews and 
the Christians, dating back to an unknown antiquity (possibly to a time 
very little after the Conquest) and ending about the year 1290, when 
all Jews were banished from England with unspeakable acts of cruelty 
and wrong — these records, I say, are to be found in the archives of 
Westminster Abbey, and nowl^ere else in the world. These Hebrew 
records are believed to count by tens of thousands, ap^^are known by 
the name of stars among the few who even know that there are such 
things in existence. As to the exact meaning or derivation of the 
word, I dare not venture upon an explanation of it ; nor as to the 
correct spelling of it am 1 qualified to express an opinion. It is 
sufficient for me that the court in which these suits between the 
Jews and their victims, or their dofrauders, were tried and decided was 
in ancient times call(*d tlu* Star Chamber, because the records of the 
proi?eedings which were there adjudicated upon were popularly known 
us stars. Perhaps not six men in Britain have ever looked intellU 
gently at this mass of Hebrew MSS, I believe only one man 
living — Mr. Davies — has devoted any time to the study of them. 
And ye< with tliis immense and unique apparatus absolutely un- 
touched, with this virgin soil that has been neglected and unknown 
for six centuries, litemry empirics have more than once set them- 
selves to write tlie history of the Jews to the Middle Ages, ‘ resorting 
to their imagination for their facts’ when the facts were there at 
their t*llx»w9 if they had only kno^n it. The history of the Jews in 
England down to the time of their expulsion by Edward the First 
remains to he written, because thf> materials for that history have 
remained to the present hour unread! 

Take anotluT instance. There have been many very interesting 
books printed about Westminster Abbey; about the sovereigns that 
were crowned there, about sovereigns that were buried tliere, about 
dramatic incidiuits that occurre<l within the glorious church, about its 
architecture, about its school, about its single bishop and its many 
illustrious deans. The magnificent and venerable institution is so 
s|iungled with golden memories that the dryest handbook must needs 
prove attractive to the dullest of readers. The whole place in its every 
stone and n(X>^ and comer is wrapped in an atmosphere of romance 
and wonder and mystery ; but anything that deserves to be called by 
so grand a name as a History of Westminster Abbey, or anything 
approaching to it, can no more be said to exist than can the History 
of Carthage or Damascus. There may be, there is, some excuse for 
our ignorance in the one case, but in the other case there is none. 
There, within the very walls where the history wak a-making through 
the ages,* in the very handwriting of the men whose lives were 
passed within the precincts and who were actors in the drama bf 
which they left their fragments of notes or scraps of illustmtions 
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or briefest mementoes, there, huddled together in bunks and trunks 
and sacks and boxes — no one can tell you exactly where — there is such 
a wealth of materials that when it comes to be methodised and 
utilised, digested and studied, as it muat be some day, the result will 
inevitably be to make the men of the future look with larger, other 
eyes than ours upon the action of those forces and the character of 
those movements, and the statesmanship of those leaders and com- 
manders of the. people which have worked together in the evolution 
of a great nation from its inchoate condition of a mere gathering of 
peoples. Nevertheless, for any facilities that exist for studying the 
records of Westminster Abbey they might almost as well be kept 
in glass cases in the mpon as lie where they are. Am I, then, going 
to propose . . . ? My gooil sir, I am going to propose nothing, 
nothing at any rate with regard to the I/ondon records, lay or 
clerical. Only this I venture to remark, that before we have taken 
stock of our metropolitan muniments and got them into order, before 
we have provided suitable recepUicles for them and put them under 
the charge of qualified custodians, we shall be wiser if we learn a 
little modesty in talking about other people and other places, and 
what they ought to do and what ought to he done for them. 


Once upon a time there was a grizzly monster who wit himself iluwu 
in the neighb^urhmxi of the ancient city of Thebes. He was a 
ravenous monster with an insatiable appetite, and he demanded 
for his meals large supplies <»f Thelian youths and maidens. The 
monster conducted himself in a ver^’ exacting and insolent manner, 
smd somehow he contrived to make the unhappy Thebans ticquiesce 
in his bold assumption that the gods had created Thebes and all that 
belonged to it for no other purpose under heaven than for the support 
and glorification of his own unwieldy self, growing daily more coqmlent , 
voracious, and overbearing. At last one fine day the monster in a 
sportive humodr asked the Thebins a riddle, and a wigacioiis gentleman 
guessed the riddle. The answer was * Man/ It was a very curious 
conimdrum, and when the answer came it brought with it an import- 
ant and startling suggestion. * Ye burghers of Thebes,* one cried, 
'look to it! Man was not created for the monster^ That be far 
fipom qs ! Monsters peradventure there must be— some beneficent, 
some malign, some to be proud of, some to loathe. But be they 
what they may, let it be ours to proclaim, Not man for the monsters, 
but monsters for the behoof of man ! * That wholly novel and unex- 
pected resolution, having been carried unanimously and by acclama- 
tioii, wrought qnite*a revointion among the Theban folk. I am sorry 
its effect upon the voracious creature aforesaid was disastrous* 
They say he did not wait to perish of &mine, but died violently of 
a rojitnred heart. 
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Inhere is among us a school of pundits, who live and always have 
lived within the sound of Bow Bells, whose Dagon and and 
Moloch and Juggernaut combined is London,who8e Gospel is ^Blessed 
are they whom the great city vouchsafes to devour.’ Outside the five- 
miles circle, or the ten-miles circle, these men think that there are 
indeed certain insignificant atoms, minute, nebulous, meteoric, held in 
solution in that impaipjable medium which for convenience has been 
called by idealists the realm of England, but that these purposeless 
particles have no sort of cohesion, and their continuanc^^ven as atoms 
can only be assured in so far as they are destined to become integral 
[lortions of that vast plerorna the all-embracing and all-devouring 
Ix>ndon. No! Let it be proclaimed upon the housetops, let the 
protest go forth and awake the echoes, ‘ Knghind does not exist for 
Ix)ndon, but London for England ! * men ponder that profound 
and pregnant iitteninee of the greatest of our historians — ‘From the 
beginning of its jxilitical importance London acts'constantly as the 
pulse, sometimes as the brain, n^ver perhaps in its whole history as 
the heart of England.^ Is that so? Then let us beware how we 
give our monster more than its due €and more than it can manage, 
lest it develop into a hydrocephalous monster with a pulse that 
l)eats but feebly by reason of its life’s blood being scantily 
supplied. 

Indeed, it is easy to exaggerate the value and importance even of 
the metropolitan archives. To b(‘gin with the records of the city of 
London will be found of little or up use for investigating the history 
of English agriculture. What will they teach us about the complex 
questions of land tenure, the life of the peasantry, the relations 
between the lords and the tenantsof ^he soil, about the condition of 
the |)eopIe, high and low, alx>ut those local courts and franchises and 
customs, and disciplinary and fonnative machinery, ‘ which through 
oppression prejmred the way for order and by routine educated men 
for the dominion of law ’ ? You must go a long way out of London 
to get anything like a grasp of the constitution of a copnty palatine^ 
and to understand the working, if I may use the expression, of such 
forms of local government as were once active in the manor, the 
honour, or the hundred. You must study such matters not only in 
the rolls and charters that survive, but you must study them too in 
the geographical areas with which they are concerned. What! 
gather together all the jiarish registers, and all the wills and all the 
sessional papers within the four seas and toss them all together into 
a vast heap ‘ somewhere ’ in London ! What for ? That a score or 
two of cockney diyasdusts may have the opportunity of getting at 
them by a short ride outside a penny ‘ bus * ? Why, you might just 
as well propose that all the parish churches should be carted away 
bodily and set up * somewhere ’ in battle array as a kind of ecclesi-^ 
astichl wall round the metropolis, in order to give adequate facilities 
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of study to the Institute of British Architects in Conduit Street. 
The fact is that within the last few years more has been done in the 
way of arranging^ cataloguing, and providing for the safe custody of 
ancient documents in the provinces than has been even attempted 
(outside the Becord Office) by London and the Londoners. We poor 
crea tiires in the wilds, we don^t go whining for subsidies from tlie 
Government, we don’t clamour for grants from the national exchequer, 
and there axe some of us that can give a very much better account 
of our ihuninfclbts than you Londoners can give of yours. Thirty 
years ago the corporation of Norwich had a catalogue of its records 
drawn uj) by a local antiquary, which for convenience of reference 
and the intimate and wide knowledge it displays could bear com- 
parison with any similar undertaking then existing in the country. 
The records of the borough of Ipswich, saprs Mr. J. Cordy Jcaifreson, 
^ are at present so perfectly arranged tliat with the help of the new 
catalogue and index • * . . the custodian can produce without difficulty 
any charter, roll, or paper account that it may he needful to examine.’ 
The records of the corporation of Leicester, says the same leameil 
antiquary, * will endure comparison with the muniments of any pro- 
vincial borough in Great Britiiin/ The magnificent enthusiasm of 
two citizens of the same borough has brouglit this immense assem- 
blage of MSS. into a condition which may well arouse envy and 
ought to stimulate rivalry ; while the example set by the mayor and 
corporation in making their treasures accessible to all comers proves 
that enthusiasm is contagions. ^ 

These instances are taken nt random; there is no need to 
multiply them. It is well known to experts, and to some who are 
much less than experts, that, the condition of our corporation 
records throughout the land is very far more satisfactoiy than was 
suQ)ected a few years ago, and that eveiy year more and more 
attention is being bestowed upon them, more vigilance displayed in 
their preservation, and more zeal and earnestness exhibited in the 
patient study of their contents. Every year the number of intelligent 
explcarers of our municipal and other local archives is steadily in- 
creasing, which means that every year the study of our history is 
heiz^ more laboriously pursued by specialists. For the rest, the 
wfaote field is felt to be too vast to travel through in the present 
state of onr knowledge. But just as great laws and great generalisa- 
tions m physical science have been made, and could only have been 
msidef by the devotion of students concentrating their attention upon 
a branch of physiology, cbemistiy, or astronomy, and register- 
ing iite oonclnsions— that is, the certainties — which their several re- 
searabeshaveamvedat, so must it be with history ; there too research 
most ba eairied an by men who will be content tolabonrinalimited 
asMi and to deal with problems which cease to be insigtiiflcssit when 
their beeiiag npm larger questions is recognised and the resnlts of 
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one man’B toil are affiliated to those of another’s. But if this be so, 
if indeed the history of England of the future will be the outcome of 
what may be called the experimental and departmental method of 
research^ it is obvious that the examination of the enormous body 
of evidence now at our command must be carried on by local 
inquiries* Only so can slight hints and faint clues be apprehended, 
the local customs and dialects understood, and the very names of 
places and persons detected in their various disguises. But what 
we have found ourselves led to suspect when we wer6* dealing with 
the various collections of records now dispersed in the great hiding- 
places of London — namely, that sooner or later we shall have to group 
those records in departmental archives — this we are irresistibly com- 
pelled to believe we shall sooner or later have*to do with the large 
masses of historic M88. which are scattered broadcast over the island 
from Land's End to John o' Groats House. 

In the smaller world of London — ^yes, iMj. Gigadibs, the smaller 
world — observe, it is a concession to your stubborn prejudices to call 
it a world at all, but if a world 1 protest that the qualifying epithet 
must be resorted to — in the smaller world of I^ondon we have seen 
that the existing collections of records may be roughly associated in 
certain groups or classes according as they are regarded as belonging 
to the evidences bearing upon (1) the history of the monarchy and the 
development of the constitution ; (2) the history of English law and 
all that concerns such matters as procedure, judicature, and the like ; 
(3) the history of the city of l^ndon— of its great guilds, its 
customs, privileges, and commerce; (4) personal and ffimily history, 
and lastly ecclesiastical history, including in that the history of 
the religious houses. In the wider |trea we should have to make a 
similar classification, but in doing so we should have to add one 
class of documents very inadequately represented in the London 
collections ; I mean those which supply an apparatus for studying 
the history of the land. 

And here we are face to face with a serious difficulty. The 
evidences, which imtil the present centuiy were so intimately 
associated with a landed estate that they passed with the estate as 
an almost necessaiy proof that possession had been conveyed, had 
in the lapse of ages grown in many instances to on aggregate of 
documents whose bulk was prodigious and its mere stowage em- 
barrassing. Where the capital mansion g[ an extensive property 
was propcartionate to the acreage it was easy to set apart one room as 
a muniment-room, in wliich thousands o£ chaiters, court rolls, bailiffs’ 
accounts, and other records were deposited and sometimes arranged 
with great care and precision ; but where a great.e8tate was broken 
up, or there was no longer any important residence upon it, the 
evidences often found their way into very strange depcmtories. Ihe 
fatn&y acdicitor had to find a home for them, and to do so was often 
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extremely inconveoieot ; or the capital mansion became a farm-house, 
and the evidences were packed in boxes and sent up to the garrets 
under the roof, in some cases were bundled into the hayloft. By the 
legislation which simplified the conveyance of land and rendered it 
no longer necessary to go back to the beginning of time in order to 
prove a title, the ancient * evidences ’ became at once valueless for 
all practical purposes. They became not only useless but odious 
lumber, and a process of quietly getting rid of them set in and 
has been steSdily carried on to the present moment. The rolls of 
thousands of manor courts and courts leet, which give an insight 
into the daily life of our forefathers, and which may still be met with 
in large numbers, dating back to the days of Henry the Third, were 
destroyed by tens of thousands. Documents which could have thrown 
light upon some of the most interesting problems which are now 
being worked at by the profoundest jurists and the moat acute stu- 
dents of constitutional history have i)erished in unknown multitudes. 
Others which contained invaluable illustrations of local customs — 
of tyrannous overstraining of feudal authority on the one hand or of 
crafty evasions of feudal services on the other, of the rapacity of 
lords and steaurds of manors here and of successful appropriations 
of strips of land or rights of commonage or pasture there — vanished 
from the face of the earth, none would tell bow. The extent to 
which this destruction of ancient muniments has been carried on 
cannot yet be even approximately estimated. Nevertheless much 
remains. The interest which sqch writers as Mr. Seebohm, Mr. 
Maitland, Mr. Thorold Rogers, and others have aroused in the many 
important enquiries which they have severally pursued is increasing 
day by day, and there can be up doubt that a desire to become better 
acquainted with* the contents of those documents which still survive 
and may still be rescued and preserved is spreading rapidly and 
widely. But * where are they to be kept when we have got them ? * 
is the question that presses. It is more than can be expected of the 
civic authorities that they should charge the rates of the towns with 
providing house room for collections of MKS. which are but remotely 
ooncemed with the history of boroughs themselves. The local 
museums as a rule are overcrowded and can barely keep their beads 
above water. The boxes and bundles of rolls and parchments in the 
lawyers’ offices are provokingly in the way ; the country houses are 
changing hands week by week, and Philistines prefer dressing-rooms 
to muniment-rooms. Will no one suggest a way out of our 
difficulties ? 


I have passed veiy lightly over the condition of affairs at West- 
nuniter Abbey and St. Paul’s, and that for more reasons than one, 
the dbief reason, but by no means the only one, being that I know 
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nothing about the Abbey muniments or of those of the bishopric of 
London, and nobody seems able to tell me anything. 1 have not 
even alluded to the archdeaconries of the diocese of London. 

Those lofty souls whose liabit it is to dogmatise most airily when 
they declaim most ignorantly, are never more jocose than when they 
take a turn at the archdeacons and their visitations. Well, it teveiy 
funny to think of there being any grotesque survivals of such an insti- 
tution as an archdeacon's court still existing among us« , l/V^hat a droll 
prelate Bishop Bemigius must have been that he actually divided 
his overgrown and unwieldy diocese of Lincoln into seven arch- 
deaconries about twelve years after the Conquest ! How very odd that 
the successors of those seven functionaries havej^een going on merrily 
archdeaconising down to the present day! How did they amuse 
themselves all this long time ? How did they keep up their little 
game? ‘Exercising arcliidiaconal functions, of .course.’ And of 
course we arc ex]XH*ted to receive that novel explanation with shouts 
of laughter. Well, but wouldn’t you like to know how they really 
did employ themselves ? Suppose you were by chance to hear that 
the action of the archdeat*on>’ courts had sotneihbig to do with the 
emigration of the Pilgrim Fathers and many hundreds of their friends 
to New England, say, in thi? scventeentli century ; something perhaps 
to do with the death of Archhishoji Laud and the twenty years’ im- 
prisonment of Bishop Wn n. Wouldn’t you like to know something 
about it all? What have become of the records of the arch- 
deaconries? I know where a few eff them are ; but where the great 
mass of them are to be found I know not, and it would take a great 
deal of trouble to discover. Those that I know of are in closets in 
lawyers’ offices. A blesj^ing on those Ihwyers, .say I, for they liave at 
any rate pres<Tved soint? fragments of ancient evidences which but 
for them would have goiw to make fflne long ago. But if you want 
to find out what the ecolesiasticjil discipline exercised by the arch- 
deacons uj^on gentle and simple in the old days was like you will 
Imve to fish up the records of the archdeacons’ courts but of their 
hiding-places, and you will find tliem to contain some very, very 
funny items of infonnation, almost as droll as the buffoonery of 
those lofty souls. 

If we are ever to arrive at clearer and truer views of the history 
of the slow growth of certain moral, religious, and even ])oliiical 
convictions among the great body of the people— by the help of, or in 
despite of, the inquisitorial, coercive, and repressive machinery of the 
local ecclesiastical courts, which for centuries were exercising a real 
and terrible power within a ride of every man s door through the 
length and breadth of the land — wc certainly must not neglect 
that large body of evidence which is to be found in the records of 
the archdeacons* courts. But it is obvious that such records must 
VoL. XXV.— No. 143. H 
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be unified, must be made accessible to students, srliich means, in 
other voids, that they must be collected into diocesan or pro\'iitcial 
archives. 

■ So with the parochial registers, churchwardens’ books, the wills 
and other MSS. which are more or less concerned with the private 
and family life of our ancestors. We have a right to know what our 
fathers thought and believed, and how they got to break away from 
this at that,^perstition, arrived at this or that new truth, were 
delivered from this or tliat thraldom, rebelled against this or that 
wrong, suffered for their errors as if they were crimes, learnt to 
reverence even doubt when it dawned upon them that doubters 
could be earnest, noble, and loving ; learnt to 8(« that Christian 
charity could be tolerant even of mistakes ; how their heroism 
widened as their vision became strongs^ ; how as knowledge grew 
from more to more the old bonds and shtackle.-. that cramped the spirit 
of man became more and more strained even to bursting; how the 
old fetters bit into the fiesh of some, the old chains wore out the 
hearts and bmins of others ; how they spoke to their children in 
their last hours ; what messages they sent to friends and kindred 
when the end was drawing very near ; what their hope and trust was 
as they looked beyond the veil. Ves, we have a right to know these 
things if they are to be known. You may sneer at the follies of 
pedigree hunters if you will, and deride the harmless madness of 
genealogists ; but I do not envy the man who would not give two 
straws to find out whether his grandfather’s grandfather was a hero or 
a blackleg, whether he died the death of a martyr for his honest con- 
victions or lived the life of a successful pickpocket. And if anyone 
is so little acquainted with the curiosities of parish registers, or the 
contents of parish ohcsts, or the strange secrets often revealwl or 
alluded to in the wills of provincial probate courts, as to su|>pose that 
these ‘ rags of time ’ are wholly wanting in any elements of pathos 
and romance, he certainly has a great dial to learn, and he knows 
very little indeed about the contents of docimicnls which he so tran- 
quilly assumes to be ‘ barren all.' 

From what has been said thus far I liope it will be clear that I 
am as little inclined to advocate the removal of the municipal 
records from their proper homes, the muniment rooms of the pro- 
vinpial boroughs, as I am to propose that the archives of London 
should be transferred from the Guildliall to any other repository. 
What is wanted is not centralisation but classification. Already it 
has been found advisable to remove the natural bistoiy collections 
from the British Museum and to find a home for them in 
Kswngton* The time may come, and may not be far distant, when 
» filKtther step will have to be taken in the direction of relieving the 
emgisted storehouses at Bloomsbuiy of some other assemblage 
of ptecions objects. In London we find ourselves more and more 
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driven to specialise onr collections, if only to save ourselves from 
bewilderment. 

But as to any great collections of historical documents, except 
only that at the Record OflSce, they do not exist ; they have still to be 
made. Meanwhile one large class of records — the ecclesiastical, 
parochial, and testamentary' records — may be said to be in great 
danger of gradually but certainly perishing, partly from mere disuse^ 
partly from the want of any adequate provision • (or heir safe 
keeping, partly from the actual *nncertainty that attaches to their 
ownership. One and all they are national records, the preservation 
of which ought to be assured to the nation by very different pre- 
cautions from any which now are provided. .Whom do the parish 
registers belong to ? \^Tiat guarantee have we that X or Y or Z 
may not sell ‘ his * registers to the highest bidder ? In point of 
fact, parish registers have been bought and sold. again and again. 
Who are the owners of such a splendid collection of historic MS»S. 

is to be found in the archives of St. Lawrence's Church, Reading ? 
What is to prevent the churchwardens from selling them to a 
* collector ’ and appropriating the proceeds towards the ex|)ense of a 
new organ ? Where are the records of Barchester now that the 
Venerable Archdeacon Grantley lias ceased to edify us with his elo- 
<juent charges ? In how many instances is there to be found any- 
1 lung remotely resembling a catalogue of such arcliidiaconal records ? 
How many living men hav<‘ ever consulted such as there are or would 
know where to look for them ? * 

Let me not be misunderstood. I liuve received so much kind- 
ness, hospitality, and cordial assistance at the hands of so many who 
have laid open their muniments to ^y insj)ection, I have found 
and made among tliese gentlemen such warm friends that I can 
<mly think of them and si)eak of them with gratitude and esteem, 
lint who knows better than the most learned and most entirely loyal 
among the custodians of our ecclesiastical and parfK'hial muniments 
that the state of things as they arc is not .the state of things that 
ought to be ? 

And yet there cun surely be no insuperable difficulty in grouping 
together our ecclesiastical, testamentary, and parochial muniments, 
forming them into one homogeneous collection, and bringing them 
together int^ a* single provincial record office, taking the geo- 
graphical limits of the diocese as the an*:i within W’hieh the scveial 
aggregates of ancient documents shall be de[>ositod. 

Few men can pay a visit to any of our cathedrals, esix^cially 
those within whose precincts there are still to be found any consider- 
able remains of the old conventual buildings, without being struck 
by what seems to be the waste of room in the church itself and its 
outlying dependencies. Not to speak of the side chapels, whicli 

h2 
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Bome would have a sentimental objection to utilising — though I 
know instances where they are mere store places for workmen’s 
tools and lumber — consider the immense areas at our disposal in 
many a transept, triforium, or chapter house. Consider how com- 
paratively small a chamber suffices, for the most part, to contain all 
the existing records of a cathedral chapter or of the bishop of a see. 
Consider bow all the parochial registers even of a large diocese from 
1538 to IfiOC^ould easily stand upon half a dozen shelves of ten 
^et long, and all tlie wills of two Or three counties from the earliest 
times to the beginning of this century could be accommodated with- 
out difficulty in many a drawing-room. Consider all these things and 
more that I forbear .from dwelling on, and it will l>e abundantly 
clear tliat the difficulty of providing accommodation for one group of 
historic MSS. at any rate will be found nnsignificant if we set our- 
selves seriously ‘to deal with it. Within the jweeincts of our 
cathedrals there is ample space and verge enough for any such 
requirements as this group of records may be supposed to make 
upon us. 

But assuming that such an assemblage, such a grouping, of his- 
toric MSS. were determined on, and that the hou'^ing of it were 
found to be easy and practicable, would it not be necessiiry that a 
duly qualified custodian should he apjiointeil to take the oversight 
of the collection and to act as the j»rovincial or diocesan kcej>er of 
the records? Of course it would ; and this is exactly what is very 
urgently needed. I am told that a letter from Mr. t'harles Mason, 
which appeared in the TihiCfi a few weeks ago, and which gave an 
account of his exiK'rience in trying to institute a search among tin* 
diocesan records of Llandaflf, ‘lias jiroduced quite a sensation in some* 
quarters.’ I think it must he among those who have had very little 
experience indeed of similar adventures. Tlie truth is that it is the 
exception rather than the rule to find among the [iresent rcsjionsibh* 
keepers of parochial testamentary or episcopal records a gentleman 
who even jifofesses to be able to decipher the inon' ancient and 
precious MSS. which he has under his charge. The registrar of a 
diocese, of an archdeaconry, or of a prerogative court, the parson of a 
parish, or the churchwarden, each and all have something else to do 
than spend the precious hours upon poring over their muniments. 

Such men as Dr. Bensly of Noiwich are fi^w and far between. 
Gentlemen whose duties involve many hours a day of arduous and ex- 
hausting labour can only devote their leisure moments to research, 
and when they do so they are in danger of getting something less than 
thanks as their reward. The chivalrous and Bplen<lid enthusiasm of 
the late Mr. Wickenden at Lincoln, of Dr. Sheppard at Canterbury, 
of Genon Bainc at York, has laid us under profound obligation, but 
in each and all of these instances the labour of long years, has been 
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a labour of love, and the very permission to engage and contume in 
it has been conceded as a privilege conferred upon the toiler. Or 
again, when the fascination which ^ musty parchments’ exercise over 
some minds has irresistibly impelled such generous students as Arch- 
deacon Chapman of Ely, the late Canon Swainson of Chichester, or Mr. 
Symonds of Norwich, to make sacrifices of time and money in the pre- 
servation or deciphering or calendaring the precious documents to 
which their position as members of the chapter gave tfi£m*free access, 
tliey have found some jxirtion of their recompense in the wonder and 
astonishment of the Philistines that any hunrlan being could undertake 
and carry on so much without being j^aid for it. 

A registrar is a functionary whose duty it Is to keep a register of 
what iw going on from day to day. I suspect it is very seldom jjart of 
his duty to find cuit what people were doing or recording long before 
he was born. At any rate it is no part of his ‘duty to find that 
out for ytu, or to teach you wliere and how to look for what you 
want to discover. .So with the parson of a parish. For the most 
part ho is .-sed by a conviction tliat if he loses his registers 
something dreadful will ha[»pen to him ; and accordingly when he 
goes away for a holiday he leaves his cook in charge, with a solemn 
warning that she is to let no one see ‘the books ’ except in her 
presenre and under her eye; an<l a very awful eye it sometimes is. 
JJut who of us has not been kindly and frankly told by a genial 
brother that if we want such or sucji an entry copied we must come 
and copy it ourselves, for tliat our goml-natured corresi>ondent cannot 
make out the old writing? As to the churcli wardens, assuming that 
they arc to be looked ujk)!! as wsppnsible for the custody of the 
pariH.'hial evidences, to talk of them as keej>ers of ascient MSS. is a 
little too ridiculous. It is true- that there are in rny vestry two 
dilapidated ]»arish chests, whieli once presumably were full of wills 
and deeds ami conveyances and eviilcnccs, which, if they were now 
forthcoming, might considerably disturb the equanimity of some 
personages here and there ; but those old chests are used as coahbins 
now, and have been so used from times to wliich the memory 
of inau doth not extend. I could tell eome odd stories of my ex- 
perience aS a drvaSdust iit days wdien I employed my leisure hours 
in peeping intodhc dens and caves of the earth. 

Assuredly if we resolve upon collecting together any group of 
historic MSS. and making them available for students engaged in 
original research, it will be necessiiry tojjut tliein under the custody 
of u trained archivinte^ as the French call such a functionary, and 
give him a recognised position as provincial keeper of the records. 
Such an official, with one or two subordinates under him, should be 
required to give their time exclusively to the w'ork marked out for 
them. Let Uiat work be organbed in the same way and on the same 
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lines as those laid down in the great London tabularium. Let 
there be the same system adopted of arranging, indexing, and calen- 
daring. Let there be issued periodically reports addressed to the 
central authorities, let the archives be open to students and inquirers 
without fee or any payment. If anyone wishes to have a document 
transcribed or a search made which, if he knew how to set about it, 
he might carry on himself, let him pay for his ‘ office copy ’ or his 
search at a reasonable charge. As for the details of such an arrange- 
ment, let them settle themselves, as they surely will ; in the mean- 
time let us trust to the golden principle * Solvitur ambulando.’ Can 
it be doubted that into such provincial depositories there would flow, 
in the natural course* of things, a stream of contributions from the 
possessors of documents illustrative of coqnty and provincial history, 
fbr which their owners have no room in their houses, which they 
know not how to make use of and are half inclined to bum ? Nay, 
it will probably come to pass that collections of great historic im- 
portance will be committed for safe custody to such provincial 
archives on the understanding that they shall in due time be ex- 
amined, arranged, and rei>orted on, and thus the work now carried on 
by the Historic Manuscripts Commission will be continued in a much 
more exhaustive way than is now attempted l>y the Commissiemers, 
who necessarily spend much of their time and much of the public 
money in itinerating, and whose work can only be by-work and su)>- 
ordinated to their daily duties and the regular business of their lives. 
I have known two instances of cartloads of MSS. of great antiquity, and 
comprehending almost certainly large numbers of charters, letters, 
rolls, and the like of inestimable value and interest, deliberately 
destroyed, and * in one of these instances destroyed with some 
difficulty and at some exi>ense, only because they were * in the way.’ 
What I know others doubtless may find parallels for. Would-such a 
catastrophe have happened if there had been any recognised depository 
for records o£ this kind, which, by the very fact uf their being guarded 
with care and intelligence and treated with respect, men had learnt 
to look upon as having an intrinsic value ? 


It will be noticed tliat in the foregoing pages 1 have said very 
little about any objections that may be urged or difficulties that may 
be suggested in carrying out a measure of this character. No ! I 
must leave that delightfu> duty to others. I offer a suggestion. 
The draughting of a scheme must come by-and*by. As to difficulties, 
Bmtimental, profrssional, or financial, we are sure to hear of them. 
Was there ever a proposal for any sort of reform that had not to run 
the gauiiilet of those clamorous people who love nothing better, and 
are good tor nothing better, than bawling out, * There’s a lion in the 
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vay ! ’ ? There is no need to suggest difficulties to these people ; to 
do BO would be only to intrude into their domain. But this I am 
more and mwe convinced of, namely, that there are no difficulties in 
carrying out such a suggestion as is here brought forward which will 
not disappear if they are faced with a desire to overcome them, and 
I am even more convinced that a feeling is growing up in our midst 
against allowing the present condition of affairs to continue. It is 
quite sufficiently scandalous that we have submitted fcf it<o long. 

Aigcstos Jessopp. 
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THE POSTHUMOUS VICISSITUDES OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 


‘TfflS is a gra\-e subject,’ as Bishop Wilkerforce — evidently uncon- 
scious of the pua — said of a Burials Bill ; yet when we find that 
James’s misfortunes did not cease even with his death ; that the fate 
of bis body has been a will-o’-the-wisp misleading serious historians ; 
that the very care bestowed on fragments of his corporeal remains 
occasioned their destruction ; and that the preservation of two of 
these relics is due to accident, we could smile as well as sigh. 

The exiled monarch expressed a desire to the St, Germain’s priest 
who administered the last sacraments that his body should be burit^i 
without pomp in the jjarish church; but on a will of the 17th of 
November, 1688, being opened (it was drawn up in l^ondon on his 
starting to meet the Butch invadcT"), Henry the Seventh’s (,’ba[Kd in 
Westminster Abbey was found to be indicatt*d as his place of sepulture. 
It was accordingly resolved that the body should be temporarily placed 
in the chapel of the Englisii Benedictines at Paris, certain fragments 
being allotted to buildings or institutions to which he had promist^d 
them or in which he had taken an interest. The heart was jiresentcd 
to the convent of Chaillot, which already |)osse6sed the heart of his 
mother ; part of the intestines, skull, and lungs, and a portion of 
the flesh removed in tlie process of embalming were placed in St. 
G-ennain’s church, a tablet being erected on the wall and n marble 
slab showing the spot where they were interred. His brain w'as 
given to the Scotch College at l^aris, where the Duke of Perth con- 
structed for it a marble monument with bronze decorations. The in- 
scriptira, after mentioning James’s affection for the College, and his 
bequest of his manuscripts to its care, added, ^ earn corporis ipsius 
partem qua maximd animus viget religiose seiTandam suscepit.’ A 
piece of the fleshy part of his right arm, wrapi>ed in a rag soaked writh 
bis bloody was given to the adjoining English Austin nunnery, where 
ii was j^hedded m the wall of 4he cbai>el. The remaining portion 
of the Intestines was forwarded to the English College at St. Omer* 
One is involimtarily reminded of Hood’s lines on Body-snatehing ; 

Alas ! my everlasting rest is broken into pteees, 
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only in this case the partition was effected with reverence and the 
fragments were prized as relics. ^ The opinion of the king’s sanctity/ 
indeed, says a contemporary document, in the possession of Lord 
Fingall, quoted by the Historical Manuscripts Commission — Beport 
X., Appendix V . — * was so great that now at the opening of his body 
a number of people came to gett pieces of linnen dipped in his blood* 
The guards took their cravats from about their necks, and did the 
same • . . The next day after the deposition of tbe* body in the 
aforesaid (Benedictine) church, a vast concourse of people flocked 
thither, as they did for many days ensuing, for to pray for that 
faithful soul departed. Some of the good Christians, being infirm, 
offered their oraisons to God, that his Divkie Majesty might be 
pleased to grant them health for the sake of his holy servant James, 
king of England, which tfley obtained, as 1 am assured by credible 
witnesses.’ The Benedictines, in fact, received a number of medical 
and other vouchers of cures effected at James’s shrine ; but, as far as 1 
remember, from an examination of these documents, they ceased a 
few years after the king’s death, and this is not without bearing on 
the question of the eventual fate of the body. Placed under a black 
velvet canopy, the coflin had a gilt plate inscribed * Here is the body 
of the very high, jK)werful, and excellent Prince James II., by the 
grace of God, king of Great Britain, bom 24th of October 1633, 
died in France at the chateau of St. Germain 16th of September 
1701.’ The anniversary mass was i)robably kept up till the Revolu- 
tion, but printed circulars of invitation to outsiders to attend it had 
long been disconiinued, and, except being pointed out to occasional 
tourists, tlie coffin had ceased to attract attention. 

The Jacobins, who in October 1793 tore open .the tombs of the 
French kings at St. l>enis, had of course equally little respect for 
the relics of a foreign sovereign. The St. Omer College was in that 
very month converted, on account of its spaciousness, into a political 
prison, its priests and students being transferred to the College 
8t. Bertin, and all its treasures disappeared. Chaillol Convent was 
closed, its relies being scattered to the winds, and Napoleon 
demolished the very ruins, intending to erect on the site a ][mlace 
for his son ; but he left the scheme unfulfilled, and the growth of 
Paris has covered the spot with houses. All the ornamentation of 
the Scotch College monument was wrenched away, and the gilt 
bronze um containing .Tames’s brain disappeared. Of what took 
place at the Benedictine monastery we Jiave only one account, taken 
down at Toulouse in 1840 from the lips of an octogenarian Irishman, 
Fitzsimon, and published in Notes and Queries in 1850. Fitz- 
aimon was one ^f the British subjects detained at the monastery 
daring the Reign of Terror as hostages for Toulon. He states that 
there was a wooden coffin, inclosed in lead, and that again in a 
wooden case. The lead was wanted by the Jacobins fdr bullets, and 
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the body lay exposed nearly a vbole day. It ms svaddled like a 
TnTmn my and tied with garters. The Jacobins took it out of the 
coffin, and there was a stnmg smell of vinegar and camphor. The 
corpse was quite perfect, and the hands and nails very fine. Eitx- 
simon moved and bent every finger. The teeth were the finest set 
he had ever seen. A young lady prisoner wished for a tooth, and 
he tried to puU one out for her, but they were too firmly fixed. 
The feet were *very beautiful, and the face and cheeks as though 
alive. He rolled the eyes, and the eyeballs were quite firm under 
his finger. The French and English prisoners gave money to the 
Jacobins for permission to see the body. The Jacobins said James 
was a good aansevdottet and they were going to put him into a hole 
in the churchyard, like other sansculotteB. The body was carried 
away, but where it was thrown he never h'eard. 

Allowing for the lapse of nearly fifty years this account must be 
accepted as substantially accurate. In any case there is no other 
with which to collate it. Let us now tom to St. Germain’s church. 
The tablet and slab — the former inscribed * Hie sua viscera condi 
voluit, conditus ipse in visceribus Christi * — seem to have excited no 
veneration nor even attenGon. The rebuilding of the church was 
commenced in 17GG, but languished for want of funds till the 
Hevolution, and was then suspended. Meanwhile a portion of the 
building was left untouched, and service still held in it. Whether 
the chapel containing the relic of James shared in the demolition of 
1766 is not quite clear, but tablet and slab certainly disappeared. 
Shortly after 1816, the remaining part of the old cliurch threatening 
to fall in, the work was recommenced, and in July 1824, as the 
foundations of the belfry were being dug on the site of an old chapel, 
three leaden cases were discovered, two of them anonymous, so to 
speak, while the third, in a bad state of preservation, had a Gn plate 
inscribed — ** Ici est une porGon de la chair et des parties nobles du 
corps . . . de Jacques IL’ The mayor was apprised of the discovery, 
and in his pres'ence, as also in that of the governor of the chateau, t^ 
parish priest, and the municipality, the case, which bad been found 
to contain remains of bones and flesh, was deposited under the high 
altar of the temporaiy church. George the Fourth learned the dis> 
covery, and directed his ambassador. Sir Charles Stuart, to have the 
remains interred with proper honours. Accordingly on the 9th of 
September, 1824, the Catholic bishop of Edinburgh celebrated mass, 
the British residents in Pari^ together with descendants of Berwick 
and other Jacobite refugees, attending, and militaiy honours being 
nmdored. The rejic was placed in the first chapel on the right, 
nndtf the altar, on tihe waU of which a black marble tablet was 
placed, insetibed * Hie nuper ^ossss recondite sunt reliquiae Jacobi 
ll.’--l quote only the essential part. A French inscripGon was 
added to the effect that ^ces d^ponilles* awaited a more fitting 
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moniimeDt when the church should be completed. When Queen 
Victoria, on visiting St. Germain in 1855, remarked the temporary 
and unbecoming character of this monument, she ordered the erection 
of the one now to be seen there. The inscription, which, being in a 
dark comer of the church, is with difficulty deciphered, contains the 
sentence, ^ £t nobiliores quaedam corporis ejus partes hie recemditse 
asservantur.’ The old tablet has been stowed away in the vaults.* 
There is thus incontrovertible evidence that wl^t^wasainterred at 
8t. Germain in 1824 was simply what had been originally deposited 
there. Yet an idea sprang up that James's body had been preserved 
in Paris, and had been the subject of the ceremony of 1824. News- 
paiiers had spoken vaguely of ^ les depouilles imortelles,' and Chateau* 
briand, perhaps misled by them, or with his habitual inaccuracy, 
inoTalised in his Quatre Sttiarts^ written in London in 1824, on the 
coincidence between the discovery of James the Second's ^coffin’ at 
St. Germain and that of (’harles the First at Windsor, as also on the 
destruction of liOiiis the Fourteenth's remains and the recovery of 
his royal guest's. One version was, that the body was taken 
the Benedictines to the Irish College, and this was stated as a posi- 
tive fact in 1840 in Collectanea Genealogica et Heraldica {vi» 33) by 
the Kev. IL Longueville Jones, who had been in Paris copying the 
epitaphs in British institutions. Neither the records nor the tradi- 
tions of the crollegc give, however, the slightest warrant for this 
assertion. Miss Strickland, when making researches at Paris and 
St. Germain for her life of Mary of IVlodena, was told by the abbess 
(sui)erior) of the Austin nunneiy that the republicans broke open 
James's coffin, tliat they found the Umbs supple, that she believed 
they had some su[>erstitiou3 reverence for it, which,. however, did not 
prevent their making n show of it, and receiving a sou or a franc 
from the 8|>eotators, and that for some reason the corpse escaiied 
destraction. Piecing together this and other information (see 31iss 
Jane Strickland's recent life of her sister), the biographer of English 
Queens stated, on the authority of * the traditions of 'Paris and St. 
Germain,’ that the Jacobin crowd of 1793 or 1794 were seized with 
superstitious awe, that the municipality took possession of the hearse 
and body, that l>eople crowding to see it from all jiarts of Paris, from 
a sou to a franc was charged for admission, that miracles were 
whispered of, that Robespierre ordered the body to be buried, that 
this was not done, but that it was carefully and reverently preserved, 
that on the Allies coming to Paris in 1814 the body was stiU above 
ground, that George the Fourth ordered it to be carried in funeral pro- 
cession to St. Oeiinain, and that it was interred ii) thechiuoh. Agnes 
Strickland, on afterw^s seeing Fitzsimon’s account, cited it as a 
eonobofation ; but it is really just the reverse, for he concludes by 
* Where the body was thrown I never heard. George the 
• let ilerniert Stmrti, by Madame Campona de Cavelll. 
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Foortli tried all in his power to get tidings of the body^ but could 
not.* Where could the body have lain from 1794 to 1814, or rather 
till 1824, for there was no ceremony whatever in the former year, 
when, indeed, St. Germain’s church was in a ruinous state ? hlrs. 
Fairbaim, the superior of the Austin convent, could speak only from 
hearsay, as she did not enter the institution until 1819, and she had 
not improbably been misled by Longueville Jones, whose visit for 
collecting . epitaphs is still remembered. Miss Strickland was 
strangely off her guai'd when she accepted hearsay which it was so 
easy to test. She had only to consult the newspapers of 1824, or to 
read the St. Germain inscription, to see that there was no procession 
of the body from Pari^. Indeed, one can trace the slender founda- 
tion for almost every detail of her stoiy. The exposure of the body for 
nearly a whole day grew into a prolonged exhibition ; the money given 
by prisoners at the monastery for a sight of it grew into ^isiyments 
made by a concourse of people from all parts of Paris ; the miracles 
immediately following on James’s death grew into miracle-working 
in 1794, when belief in the sujiematural was at the lowest ebb. 
There is every reason to sujipose that the body was dung into some 
neighbouring pit or sewer. Assuredly all traces of it had disa[>ix*ared 
%vhen the Terror ended.^ So also with the body of Princess Louis;i, 
deposited in 1712 beside her father’s, which Miss Strickland repre- 
sents as ‘ remaining unburied for u])wnrd.s of a century,’ and as then 
^consigned to the silent grave,’ which evident ly means St. Germain’s. 
The sole foundation for this story is that the two other eases found at 
St. Germain’s, though uninscribed, were in all probability portions of 
poor Louisa’s body, and shared in t^ie father’s sei>ulture. 

The Austin gunnery was demolished alx^ut 18GU, to make way 
for the Rue Monge, but the Jacobite relic, undisturbed, j^erhaiw un- 
noticed, in the Revolution, was removed to the new building at 
Neuilly and placed with other treasures in a shrine. In 1871 the 
Communists converted the convent into a Iwrrack, the shrine 
was opened, afid all its contents dispersed. St. (iermain’s thus pos- 
sessed the only known relics of James. But iu 1883 a pipe was 
being laid under the floor of the Scotch College, now' the Cbevallier 
school, when the workmen came on a cavity, where the earth on 
being disturbed gave way, and in that cavity wen; t wo leaden cases, 
one hemt-shaped, containing, as there is reason to believe, the heart 
of the Duchess of Tyrconnel, the second about the shape and size 
of a liqueur bottle. This had no inscription, but on being ojiened 
by the schoolmaster contained what appeared to be a human bnun. 
^though an inscription would have been more satisfactory, the 
ab4mce of all record of any other brain at the Scotch College inakes 
it iolewbiy certain that the Jacobins on taking away the urn at the 

* It U Just possible that some llsrls newsiAper of tbc time would clear up the 
mystery. 
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top of the monument threw the leaden case into a hole which they 
had probably dug in search of leaden coflSns for bullets. The relic 
was handed over to the late Monsignor Bogerson, administrator of the 
Scotch Catholic endowments, at whose house I shortly afterwards 
inspected it. The Times gave publicity to the discoveiy, and this 
led to inquiries from the Queen as to its genuineness and future 
])reservaiion. Mgr. Bogerson's original intention was to re-inter 
it in the same spot, but to wait till the affair had been forgotten^ 
lest workmen or schoolboys might be tempted to exhudie it. He 
altered his mind, however, on finding that the brain, instead of being 
originally buried under the chapel floor, was in an um over the tablet. 
He had a scheme of restoring the college, monument probably in- 
cluded, and he died in 1 884 without havin^f parted with the relie 
or without leaving any directions for its disposal, though he had 
taken the preauition of pasting on it a newspaper cutting recording 
the discovery. The case was taken charge of, with his o^er effects, 
by his executor, a British solicitor at Paris, and was locked up 
in a drawer at his office until a letter addressed to Mgr. Bogerson's 
successor, the Abbe Jouannin, of St. Sulpice Seminary, inquiring 
what had ln?come of it, gave him the first intimation of its existence. 
The result was its transfer to his safe-keeping. A Scotch Catholic 
prelate has interested himself in the matter, and the relic will pro- 
bably be nunstated at tlie college under an inscribed slab. Unless, 
however, the monument can be restored, it would seem more natural, 
considering that tlie college is now let out as a private school, to 
]>lace the brain with the other remains at St. Germain. It may at 
all events be luqied that the posthumous tribulations of the storm- 
lo.-t monarch are at an end, aifd Uiat the two fragments, united 
or separate, wi!! be henceforth undisturbed. Reqxdescuni in pice. 


J. G. Aider* 
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4USTRAL/AN SIDE LIGHTS ON 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 


The object of this article is explained bj its title. I want to throw 
upon a few of the current questions in English politics whatever light 
we may derive from an examination of the treatment such questions 
hare received and ire receiving in Australia. Tlie drift of Australian 
opinion and the lessons from Australian ex{>erience cannot fail to be 
of imiK>rt to ns. Young though Australia be, she has still something 
to teach England. She is democratic to the last degree, far more 
so even than America. She is what many hope England will be. 
She has solved for herself some of the questions that trouble us, and 
some she has not had to solve. It is im{>o8sibie to conceive a country 
more favourably adapted for political experiments. She presented a 
clean slate whereon those who came might write what they pleastnl. 
Furthermore the successive divi.sion of Australia into four constitu- 
tional colonies presented four new opportunities for four new ex|>eri- 
ments, or, if we include New Zealand, fur five, so that each colony 
upon its formation could build nut only u[>un the experience of 
England and America, but upon the experience of its jiarent and 
predecessor. Under these circumstances we might expect to see 
political ^sterns contrived, amended, and laid aside with a some- 
what bold and free hand, and some curious and interesting political 
developments pvolved. As a matter of fact the results are somewhat 
commonplace, not to say disappointing, and evidence no original 
genius on the part of the framers of the Australasian constitutions, 
which reflect each other most nearly. Hut it may be that origi- 
nality was tied down with red ta|ie, and that Colonial tSecretaries did 
not look kindly on any proposal to depart from the established 
model. Nevertheless it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
Australasia does not present many features of interest well worthy of 
careful study by all students ef politics. 

In En|^d we are told by men of both parties that the working 
classea ure our masters. In Australia we see a country made by the 
worbialf classes and governed by the working classes in the interest of 
the irwking classes. All legislaUon is by the people for the people, 
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and without the people is not anything done that is done. It is a 
denux^ratio Utopia. There is no Courts no hereditary aristocracy, 
no established Church, no vested interest — nothing that can offend 
the most susceptible Radical. Whatever distinctions and inequalities 
there are have grown up naturally out of the natural differences of 
human nature, and are one more convincing proof, if any were needed, 
th^ Socialism, worthy and noble though some of its objects be, rests 
on a wrong basis and an untrue conception of humanity. In Australia 
Mr. Henry George would have no chance. He and bi^ friends would 
be as children crying in the market-place. 

The first inference I wish to draw from Australian experience is 
this, that the Conservative instincts of Englishmen do not entirely 
depend on so-called Conservative institutions. W^hat are institu- 
tions ? They are merely expressions of opinion. In the respect, not 
to say worship, we i>ay to some of our institutions, we are apt to forget 
tliat it was the nation that made the institutions, not the institutions 
that made the nation. W*hile the nation is sound at heart, the ex- 
pression of its opinion may take sometimes one form and sometimes 
another, but its genenil tendency will be the same. Though the Aus- 
tralians liave no venerable, time-worn abbeys and no stately historical 
cathednils with fretted front and soaring pinnacle, yet none the les^ 
do they worship the God of their fathers in spirit and in truth, and 
none the less does the regard for the rights of property, the respect 
for law and order, the observance ‘of the proprieties and even the 
amenities of life, find a lodging their hearts because they have 
not, as we ha\e, institutions bequeathed to us by a past more or less 
remote and reverenced with a just and fitting regard. 

One of the oldest institutions is^now thought to be obsolete and 
out of date. The House of l^rds is attacked by some who wish to 
end it, and by some who wish to mend it ; by the former mainly 
because they would like to enter it and cannot, by the latter mainly 
because they do not like to enter it and must. The phrase runs 
that if it is to exist at all, it must be brought into harmony with the 
spirit of the age, as if peers were not men of the present day as much 
;i» other people. Such a clamour has been raised, that Lord Salisbury 
Ims thought it necessary to do something to appease it, and accord- 
iugly has brought in a bill which will subject the House of Lords to 
a sort of phlebotomy, by whicli bad bloo«l is to be let out, and good 
blood to be let in. Australian experience will throw some light on 
this question. Both New Simth Wales and A'ictoria have an upi)er 
House. In New South Wales the Legislative Council, as it is called, 
consists of a limited number of members, not less than twenty-one, 
nominated by the Crown for life ; in Victoria it consists of forty-two 
members elected by fourteen provinces, sitting for six years, one- 
third retiring biennially. The franchise has been reduced from 50Z. 
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for freeholders and occupiers, to 102. for the f<Hrmer, and to 251. for 
the latter. In Victoria the Legislative Council is not less Gonservfr- 
tive in its tendencies than the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, but it is far more popular, and consequently acts &r more 
effectively as a check upon the lower House. We may infer from 
this, that if we reform the House of Lords at all, the reform, to be 
of any use, should be thorough and searching, even going so far as to 
create a Smiate, partially, at all events, returned by popular election. 
And there' cahn3e little doubt that such a Senate would have vastly 
more influence than the present House of Lords, and would conse* 
quently help to restore the just balance of our Constitution, which 
the overmastering power of the House of Commons has de- 
stroyed. * 

Speaking at the National Liberal Club on the 24th of April, 1888, 
Sir Lyon Playfair said : * I am told by all Metropolitan members, 
Libor^ and Conservative, that the doctrines of Fair Trade hare taken 
deep root in their constituencies. That they have done so through- 
out the country, we must assume by the fact that, out of 1 ,000 dele- 
gates of Conservative Associations assembled at Oxford in the 
autumn of 1887, only twelve voted against a resolution which, if it 
meant anything, was one for imposing protective duties not only on 
food, but also on all foreign manufactures.* This declaration by so 
well-informed and fair-minded a man as .‘^ir Lyon Playfair, justifies 
mein saying that the question of Free Trade and Protection must not 
be r^[arded as finally settled. As, yet, England stands alone in her 
Free Trade policy. The world has refused to be converted. The 
depression in trade which has existed in this country more or less 
since 1874, with but a few quickly^vanishing gleams of prosperity in 
certain industries, has made many think that, in their respective 
views of fiscal jKilicy, England is wrong and the world is 
right, more especially as America, the most protective of countries, 
has prospered most of all. Here I should like to make two 
general observations. People, as a rule, are either out-and-out 
Free Traders or out-and-out Protectionists, each party being con- 
vinced that their own faith is the only true faith, and that whatso- 
ever country does not believe it absolutely cannot be saved. Now, 
as against both these parties, I hold that neither Free Trade nor 
Protection is right in all countries and in all circumstances. The 
iatmec would seem to be best in some countries, the latter in others. 
Moreover, in the same country the former would seem to be best 
in some circumstances, and the latter in others. High questions of 
inqierial poli^ might spring up and demolish the reasons that are 
go^. enough for ordinary occasions, and to attain some great national 
end be expedient to set aside altogether the laws of political 

ecohoiny. My second observation is that England is m<»e dependent 
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on foreign sources for her food-supply than any other country in the 
world, and we must never leave this fact out of sight when we make 
oomparisons between England and other nations. 

To judge whether Free Trade or Protection is in itself, apart from 
;aU other considerations, most likely to make a country prosperous, 
we must find two countries as much alike as possible in situation, 
climate, and resources, in race, language, and religion, in the character 
of their inhabitants and in the nature of their institutions. Two 
such countries we have in New South Wales and ViclorlS, and for 
the purposes of the comparison I wish to draw, they are invaluable. 
Of the two the people of Victoria are unquestionably the more 
energetic and go-a-he^d. The gold discoveries at Ballarat and 
Sandhurst gave Victoria an immense start. What the effect of those 
discoveries was the following figures reveal. In 1851 the population 
of Victoria was 97,488, of *New South Wales 197,168, in 1876 the 
numbers rose in Victoria to 463,135, an increase of 373 per cent., in 
New South Wales to 305,487, an increase of 55 per cent. Victoria 
retained her advantage, though it diminished steadily till 1886, when 
the |K>pulation of each colony stood at about 1,000,000. The emi- 
grants attracted to the gold fiehls of Victoria were a sjdendid race of 
men — orderly, industrious, and law-abiding. It was never found 
necessary to establish Vigilance t'ommittees in Victoria. The 
extraordinary prosperity and rapid development of Victoria are owing 
far more to the gold discoveries than to Protection, just as the 
extraordinary prosperity and rain<^ development of England in the 
twenty-five years following the abolition of the Corn Laws was due 
more to a combination of other causes than to Free Trade. Still 
there can be no doubt that Virtoriq would not have advanced so 
quickly without Protection, and that England would not have 
advanced so quickly without Free Trade. Now that the sensation;il 
gold discoveries in ^"ictoria are exhausted, and the working of the 
gohl lieMs has settled down into the regular routine of an ordinary 
business, now that the first impulse conimunicateii by J^rotection to 
the nuiuunieturiug industry has spent its strength: we see New 
South Wales not only coining up abreast with Victoria, but steadily 
forging ahead. 

Capital in New South Wales has flowed into its natural channels, 
when'ns in Victoria it has been diverted into channels that give rise 
to a fictitious and fleeting prosperity at the expense of the future 
welfare of the colony. The Victorians are proud, and ju.stly proud, 
of the growth and splendour of Melbourne. But there are two sides 
to the picture. Here is a quotation from a leading daily paper in 
Victoria : — * Lender a system of protection the great bulk of manu- 
factures are started in the neighbourhood of the principal seaport 
where the raw material that is not found in the country can be had 
VoL. XXV.— No. 143. I 
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most cheaply. Hence labour is attracted to one place ; the rate of 
irages is rendered higher, and the country is denuded of the men 
who ought to be irrigating the plains or clearing the trackless bush. 
In this colony the country towns are either making little headway 
or declining, while the metropolis is continually swollen by fresh 
aiTivals. What may be the effect of an overgrown capital, with its 
army of labourers, who look to the Government for support in times 
of distress, 91^ the morals, the jihysiqiie, and the prosperity of the 
people, remains to be seen/ I might supplement this quotation with 
many others from other papers, fhowing the anxiety which the 
abnormal and disproportionate increase of Melbourne gives t«i 
those who try to look a little aihead. The gravitation of the people 
towards the cities in an old country with very limited space, like 
England, is not to be wondered at ; but in a new country like 
Australia, where space is practically unlimitc?d, where bush cuml>ers 
the earth, which might pasture innumerable flocks and herds, where 
vast plains only await the kindly care of the husbandman to teem 
with corn, where n voice from forest solitudes ever erios out to man, 

* Be fruitful and multiply' and replenish tlie earth,* it is most 
deplorable and asym[)torn of weakness. A nation will never become 
great by adding house to house and street to street. The early 
settlers in America faced the solitude and the terror their wilder- 
ness with a stout heart, and extended the lx>unds of civilisation 
farther and farther west, till they saw the nun sink into the waters 
of the Paci6c. Thus they became the fathers of a great jieople. It 
is only within the last fifty years that Amerif'jin cities have so 
enormously increased, and who shall say that Protection is not largely 
responsible for their increase > 

Sydney is twice as old as Melbourne, but it contains about a 
100,000 fewer inhabitants. If this difference is not to y)e attribut€,‘d 
to the diverse results of Free Trade and Protection what then can be 
the cause ? Yet FYee Trade in New South Wales has not killed the 
minufacturing industry. It has merely left it to grow where it can 
grow naturally. In Victoria, including manufactories of all kinds, 
the number of establishments is .v8.3, employing o 1,409 hands. 
In New South Wales there are .3,094 establishments, employing 
4J,783 hands. 

The average duty upon imports in Victoria is 25 cent., 
so that, looked at in the light of these figures, one of the results 
of the policy of Protection in Victoria is that a tax of 25 per 
cent, is imposed on the cotnmunity at large in order to divert 5,080 
men from agricultural pursuits, in which they would be more use- 
fktUj occupied, i^gain, Protection in Victoria has so far enjoyed this 
gleet advantage, tl^t manufacturers have been able to supply the 
other cofonies freely with their goods, whereas Victoria has erected a 
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wall of tariffs against all products coming from other colonies. Mr. 
ServicCf the great Victorian statesman, whose administration a few 
years ago gained for him the lasting esteem and gratitude of the 
country, said to me, ^ When restrictions are ^placed by the other 
colonies, as is not improbable, on the importation of Victorian 
manufactures, and she has herself to consume what she produces, 
then Protection will be tried on its merits. If it goes through the 
ordeal successfully I will become a Protectionist, but not till then.’ 
The limits of this article will not allow me to go into an ^haustive 
and detailed comparison between the two colonies. Outwardly the 
j)rosperity of each seems to be much on the same level- To the eye 
of the .stranger Melbourne, as might be expected, presents more 
visible indications of wealth than Sydney. A few statistics, however, 
reveal secrets that would jthf‘rwi.«e remain hidden from the most 
practised observer. liolh Melboumf* and Sydney are great seaports. 
The shipping industry is one of tlie most important in the colonies. 
The ntimlier of interests deix'nding on it is very great. The influence 
of Free Trade and Protection on this industry will be seen from the 
suhjoiiuMl figures : — 
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It may be remarked that the Victorian ngures are swollen by the 
mldition of nearly 100, 000 tons of sliij>ping entered at ports on the 
Murray river, wlicroas the New South Wales statistics do not recog- 
nise traffic at the river ports. I will now take another test. The 
volume of trade reflects the jiro-jperity of a peojile. Here are the 
figures, cornjiaring the j^ear 1877 with the year 1886. I take 1877 


as I could not jirocure the statistics of 187G or 1887. 
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These figures are surprising, not to say startling, for they show 
that the trade of Victoria has in nine years fallen off by 1,1 94, 09 J/., 
whereas in the same period the trade of New South Wales has iu- 
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creased by 8,797,3482. The total trade in Victoria stands at 
302. 14s. 5(2. per head of the population, in New South Wales at 
372. 5s. 7(2. The deposits in the savings banks tell the same tale. 
Though the people of New South Wales are by no means so indus- 
trious and thrifty as the people in Victoria, their deposits in 
savings banks amount to 3,504,8042. or 32. 112. 6(2. per head, 
while the deposits in Victoria amount to 3,431,0142., or 32. 9s. 6i2. 
per head,^ , . 

I have yet to q^eak of the position of the farmer, a person who 
looms large in all controversies now proceeding in England between 
Free Traders and Fair Traders, or Protectionist .s, as they should be more 
correctly called. Why^ they imagine they would not smell as sweet 
were they to woo the country in the name of Protection I am at a 
■ loss to conceive. Protection is an old n^me, a name perfectly well 
understood, why then shrink from it and substitute a new name for 
the old faith. Protection to our mutilated trade, Protection to our 
consumptive agriculture, whereby the one may be restored to its 
former goodly proportions, and the other l>e infused with fresli life 
and vigour, is surely no thing to be ashamed of. Fair Tnide speeches 
and journals give no indication in what essentials Fair Trade is 
differentiated or marked off from Protection. The electors of this 
country are quite shrewd enough to see that there is no substantial 
difference between them, and if the Fair Traders hail but the courage 
of their Protectionist opinions and proclaimf^l tlicm more b)ldly, they 
would be received by the people with greater respect and attention. 
But a weak heart is ever taken to he the sign of a weak cause, and 
Englishmen are rightly suspicious of dcK’trines that are insinuated 
under an alias. The most pkiuslble distinction that Fair Traders 
have ever attempted to draw between thein.^ielves and Protectionists 
is that they are only in favour of duties on manufactured articles, 
whereas their elder brethren are in favour of duties all round. Siich 
a distinction cannot be drawn either in policy or practice. The 
cry for Fair Trade or Protection entirely derive.^ its stnrngth from 
the support given to it by the agricult unil clas.ses, and were that 
aupport withheld it would quickly die away. But for the distress, 
poverty, and apparently impending ruin of the agricultural classes, 
the Fair Trade League would either have never been bom or would 
have been strangled in ita birth. An artisan out of work may hero 
and there lend a friendly ear to its blandishments, but they are as 
yet rejected by the vast majority of the working classes. They would 
be rejected too by the farm^s were it plainly understood that Fair 
Trade did not mean a duty on com ; for it is idle to suppose they would 
regard favourably* a Protection which added to the cost of what 
thi^ bought, while it left the price of what they rold just where 
it wa& 
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The farming industry in the Colonies is not anywhere in a very 
thriving condition. Eadicals tells us that, were it not for landlords, 
rents, and tithes, the farmers in England would do well enough. But 
in the Colonies the farmer is free from these incumbrances and 
burdens. He dwells under his own vine and his own fig-tree, he 
owns the land he tills, or if he does not it is because he prefers to 
lease it ; he works in a virgin soil, often of rare fertility ; he is favoured 
with a magnificent climate, too dry sometimes, but. generally good 
for corn-growing, and when assisted by irrigation, nearly perfect; 
and yet, in spite of these advantages, his complaints are loud and 
deep, and the complaints of the Victorian farmer are loudest and 
deepestofall. The writingon A 4 )ril 14th, 1881, says: — 

Of the extent and rt^ality oj tlie deprefision from which they [the farmers of 
Victoria] are at prcHont 8ufferin;r, we lia\e ample evidence in the meeting that was 
held Iaj»t week. iK-hyatos from difTerenf part^* of tlie country united in telling the 
Bnmef<tory of fulling' ])riccs and inrr4*ai4ing competition, and the unprofitableness of 
agriniltun*. For auch a .state of things a genuine and effective remedy is urgently 
require*!. 

The falling prices and increasing competition it must be observed 
are the dominant factors of the agricultural situation in a Protec- 
tionist oohuiy, from both of wliich Protection Lh claimed to be a 
safi*gunnl. The increasing competition which is principilly respon- 
sible for lh<‘ hilling prices does not appear at first sight to be foreign 
competition, for Australia has fornl more than enough for her own 
populatum. She is an exporter of wheat, the surplus available for 
cxiKirt, according to recent .vlati.sti<*s, being about 9,000,000 bushels. 
Yet novi-rthelcs.'^, remote from ajl the world as she is, self-inclosed, 
Felf-sustained, the insidious influences of foreign competition cannot 
be sliut out. 

The low prices for corn ju'evailing in the importing markets of 
the world dett-r the Australian corn-grower from exporting to his full 
capacity, so that much corn remains at home that would otherwise 
be sent abroad. Therefore low j>riees in Europe are largely respon- 
sible for low j)riccs in Australia. The reverse of the medal is the 
Siime. A rise in prices in Euroj»e would be followed by a rise of 
prices in Australia. And how would this affect England ? Say that 
a five-shilling duty on corn i.s imposed and sends up the price of 
com in England to that extent. The increased price would draw, 
with a magnetic attraction, vast quantities of wheat to our shores 
that are now garnered in other lands. ^ Even as gold obeys the in- 
fiiience of a high bank rate, so would corn obey tlie influence of 
rising prices. The duty would not exclude foreigii corn because the 
people cannot live without foreign com. Apply the stimulus of 
good i>rices to Australian corn-growing, and you are face to face 
with possibilities undreamt of in our philosophy. The land taken 
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up for cultivation in Australia is about three times the area of 
cultivated land in the United Kingdom/the land awaiting cultivation 
is about fifty times its area* This vast stretch of wilderness embracing 
great varieties of climate, and ranging through more than thirty 
degrees of latitude, lies sleeping in the sun, ready to be awakened 
into life and fertility, and might be converted by the axe, the simde, 
and the plough into a land teeming with com and wine and oil. A 
careful report says of it : ‘ The soil is generally very fertile, and the 
products range from the cereals of the temperate zone to the fruiU 
of the tropics.’ Australia, as an exporting power, is in its infancy, 
and should circumstances and markets in the old world stimulate 
the development of its agricultural resources, the British farmer 
would be confronted witli^ a competitor almost as formidable as 
America. But at present low prices hdve landed the Australian 
farmer in difficulties, and these difficulties seem to be more keenly 
felt in Victoria than elsewhere. 

I read a remarkable letter in one of the Melbourne papers in 
which the position of the farmer in ^'ictoria and New South M'ales 
was contrasted and compared, and the result was summed up in the 
advice that the former should ‘ clear out of \*ictoria and migrate 
across the border.’ It is perfectly obvious that a farmer who lives 
under a protective tariff, and has to pay an enhanced price for his 
clothes, for his boots, for his coals and caiulles, for his soap and 
sugar, for his building materials, for his kitchen utensils, for his 
household furniture, for his fimn implements, and for his carts anrl 
waggons, must be at a disadvantage as compared with his neighbour 
who buys all these things for less.money, and who sells his produce 
for nearly, if not quite, as much. The \’icturian farmers are seek- 
ing to counteract the damage done them by Protection, by demand- 
ing that a bounty should be ]»laced on com. This no doubt w«^u1d 
raise the price in the local market, since the fanner who could not 
get his price in Melbourne, would at once ship the grain and claim 
the bounty. * But the community would lune pay doable ; it 
would have to pay more for its daily bread, and it w(»uhl have to 
pay a considerable suni out of the genenil revenue by way of allow- 
ance. As such a remedy could not be seriously entertained, the 
farmers, while still pressing it upon the legislature, declared their 
determination, in the event of its rejection, to do ail they could to 
break down the j^Protective tariff and to substitute Free Trade. The 
execution of this threat has ^already brought on a ministerial crisis, 
and has greatly agitated the strongest government Victoria has ever 
seen. Whether j^his movement will lead to a partial or total 
ach^tion of a Free Trade policy is still in the lap of the future, but 
I doubt if it will, as Melbourne governs Victoria, and Melbourne is 
strongly protective. The consideration of the respective positions 
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of the English and Victorian fanner I think brings out clearly this, 
that here are two men carrying on the same industry under condi- 
tions as totally different as the stars they live under, and yet they 
iixe brothers in good fortune and in bad. .The same economic 
causes produce the same effects on both. They must both bow to 
the despotic power exercised by the mysterious ruler of the social 
world known to mankind as Political Economy. There is no escape 
from his stern decrees. Banished to Saturn he returns in wrath to 
execute vengeance on the authors of his exile. Wooe3fand wor- 
shipped he rewards his votaries with golden blessings. He works 
by the great law of supply and demand, before which tariffs are as 
touchwood and the ordinances of Parliaments as burnt paper, and 
hopeless is it for men, whether in England or in Australia, whether 
they dwell in the centre ^of the busy world, or fly to the uttermost 
parts of the sea, to interi>ose their will and say, ‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.' 

The wreU'hcil ness, the wii>te, the want, 1 he vice, the crime accom- 
panying and growing out of drunkenness have of late years miicli 
<‘ngaged the atteulioii of the British race all over the world. 
Wliatever the cause, ti partiality for strong drinks appears to be 
ingrained in the Anglo-.Saxon nature. Here in EngLand alcohol is 
invi/kod U* fortify the mind and body against tbe depressing in- 
fluences of our <lull, foggy climate. Falstaft', in whose remarks 
there is often e.s much wisdom as wit, tells us that ‘a good sherris 
sack hath a twofold o[ienition in* it; it ascends into tbe brain and 
dries there all tlio f dull and cruddy vapours which environ 
it ; make." it ajjprehensive, quick, forgeti\e, full of nimble, fiery and 
<lelectabh‘ sha[>cs. The second ])r(3j>crty of your excellent sherris 
is tlie wanning of the blcKxl.’ It thi.s kindling oY the energies of 
the brain and tjuickening of the pulses of the lK)dy that makes drink 
so .sore a temptation to a rac<* of somewhat sluggi.*»h temperament. 
Drink has been found to be almost a social neees.sity. Without it 
tongues will not wag, and the thoughts of the heart are kept close 
locked. And in so far a,s it encourages social intercourse between 
man and man, and I will adtl between man and woman, it lends 
cheerfulness to life, increases our knowledge, and makes us take 
larger and kindlier views of our fellow-creatures. Those well-inten- 
tioned but iiarrow-mimled fanatics, who would totally forbid the use 
of wine because its abuse runs to evil, would do nearly as nmeh 
harm as they would cure, and by advocating sueb extreme measures 
deter moderate men, who loathe the evils they fight against as 
much as they do, from fighting on their side. 

Though the climatic conditions of Austrftlia are about as 
different from those of England as can well be imagined, the iSrst 
aettlers there took with them their English habits, which they 
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tnaismitted to their children \rith their blood, and the climate has 
not yet had time to overcome the force of heredity. But there ia 
no doubt that the men of the rising generation, though in some 
resi>ccts inferior to them, are more sober than their predecessors, 
and as the light, dry, clear air and the unveiled sunbeams work 
their changes on the system, there can be us little doubt that the 
inherited enwing for drink, pro<luced by causes no longer existing, 
will be wjyikened if not expelled. Nevertheless, drunkenness has 
been so rife in Australia that temperance legislation has been 
earnestly called for, and a measure of modified locml option has l)een 
passed into law. This measure I will briefly explain. A Commis- 
sion is appointed whpse duty it is to sit at every town with a 
population above a certain amount, and to examine into the eirc‘um- 
stances of its trade and the requirements ‘of its peoide, with a view 
to finding out wdiat iiuinber of public-houses ought to be suffieieiit. 
The Commission then fixes the statutory number, which is gcrn nilly 
considerably below the number alre.uly existing. A polling day is 
apjK)inted, and tlie peoi)le liave to declare by tlieir votes whetlier (he 
number of public-houses should n‘nKiin as it is, whether it slaadd be 
reduced to the statutory miniitium, or whether it should stand at 
some intermediate figure. If it shouUl be, as it generally is, cut 
down to the minimum, the (N>mmi>sion decider what publir-lauises 
are to bo closed and what ctunpen^ation is to be given to their 
proprietors. As, of course, tin* blow of extinction falls upon those 
jmblie-houses w hich bear the worst character and do the least business, 
the amount to be jttiid in coiin*C'Usation is but smtiU, but it is well to 
note that the priiicijde of comiMmsatioii is recognised. 

This arrangement, so far as ‘I ccuild learn, works w’ell, and though 
the extreme men on both sides grumble at it — the publicans, Ix cause* it 
may deprive them of their licenses, tl»e teetotallern bcc'ause it does not 
close public-houses altogether — the great Inxly of the ]>eople appears 
to be well enough content with it. To me it seems an eminently 
just and reasonable compromise, and I venture to think that througli 
the medium of our county councils, a measun? on the same or similar 
lines could be worked with great success. The county council 
might appoint a committee to fix the statutory miniintim, and the 
people could then vote on that question alone, thus keeping it ipiite 
apart — ^and this would be an immense advantage — from the elections 
of the county councillors. The committee on the county council 
eould settle the amount of compensation to be awarded to those who 
lost ibeir licenses, upon some* pre-arranged scale. l)uring the con- 
troversy on the licensing clauses of the Local Government Bill violent 
apeeehea were made and violent articles were written, notably two 
hj two dfstiogiiished ornaments of the Koman Catholic and English 
Churches, whose xealand imagination, not for the first time, outweighed 
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their discretion and sober judgment, to prove that the publican was 
an enemy of the human race, who ought to be crushed with as little 
compunction as a toad or a viper. Our fellow-subjects in the Antipodes 
take a more humane, as well as a far truer and fairer, view of the 
publican and his position in the community. They see that he is 
what the people have made him, and that it is against all principles 
of justice and honour that he should suffer for their sins. The 
publican has been called into existence to satisfy a publif^ilemand, 
just as much as a butcher or baker, he has laid out his money in 
order to meet the public taste, and because certain righteous men 
have arisen who say the public taste is vicious and ought to be 
restrained, the jiublican is to l^e robbed in th^ name of virtue, and 
his goods confiscated and himself ruined in the name of suffering 
humanity. The working iften of Australia, by their conduct on this 
question of coini>ensiiti<ui, have redeemed their order from a reproach 
and stigma that many have sought to lay uj^on it, and have shown that 
democracy is not necessarily another name for injustice, and that the 
rule of the pco])le is not incompatible with the rights of individuals. 

Kdiication is the faith and foible of the age. By means of educa- 
tion, in th(‘ opinion of some, human nature is to be transformed and 
purged of its base elements. Statistics of diminishing crime are 
triumphantly quoted to prove that our modern system of education 
is by degrees regencniting the people. This allegation is replied to 
by those who contend that the diminution in crime is quite as much 
owing to iht' larger diffusion of material prosperity among the lower 
dass(*s, to the greater opjjortunit^es for rt?creation and amusement 
they enjoy, to tlie improsed lighting of the street§, to the better 
organisation and larger mmilxTs of the police force, to the advance 
ill science wliich rendt*rs the detection of crime more easy and there- 
fon* the committal of it more hazanlous, as to the system of educa- 
tion now in vogue. Tliis whole <iuestion is one of such surpassing 
interest that it demands not the corner of an article,*nor a whole 
article, hut an entire book to itself, and in order that I may not be 
carried far alield I will at onee s«'t myself to answer the question, 
what light has Australasia to throw ui»on the subject of education? 
Education has been the prime care of Australasian parliaments, 
}mriicularly in Victoria and New Zealand. No expense has been 
grudged to make the mental training of the rising genemtion as 
complete and thorough as iKissiblc. And yet 1 hardly met a leading 
man in any of the colonies who was not perplexed, and in some 
measure disappointed, with the results. To put it broadly, few visi- 
tors to the colonies can fail to be struck by the disjiarity in physical 
and intellectual vigour between the fathers and the sons. The 
generation now growing up is not the equal of its predecessor, except 
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in self-assurance, and there it leaves it far behind. And in this the 
tendency of oor modem system of education is clearly revealed. It 
makes quick, sharp minds, but not strong, thoughtful minds. It 
cultivates confidence and banishes reverence— that quality which 
(roethe thought greatest of all. It causes a man’s brain to work like 
a piece of machinery, rapidly, regularly, with unfaltering precision, 
but always in fixed grooves ; whereas the intellect should grow and 
expand 1^ a ^ree, which needs care and support and gentle guidance 
in its earlier stages, but which should be freely exposed, after they 
are past, to the infiueuces of nature, to be refreshed by the kindly 
dews of heaven, to be warmed and nourished by the sunbeams, and 
to have toughness of. fibre and strength of constitution imparted 
to it by storm and tempest, frost and snow, and should be thus 
allowed to take the proportions nature intended for it, in its way 
complete, uncurtailed, fulfilling to its utmost capacity the laws of its 
being, and fit for its place in the world. 

In dealing with the methods of education, we are met at the 
outset by three questions. Should it be technical ? Should it be free ? 
Should it be secular ? Everywhere the opinion t hat it should be 
more technical than it is is gaining ground. The education of the 
hand and the education of the brain should go more ti>gether. The 
most useful training for a boy who has to make his living by manual 
labour is a training that will teach him bow his work is to be done, 
why it has to be done in a particular way, and what is the nature 
and composition of the materials he employs. Tiiis information can, 
no doubt, be picked up best in the numerous factories, which are 
found to be better than any schools or colleges for imparting tech- 
nical skill and . practical knowledge of trades. But nevertheless 
factories may be very usefully sap])lemented by technical schools 
and colleges, and the immense interest taken by .<tudent8 in tech- 
nic^ instruction is a proof of the value they attach to it. And if 
Shakespeare's saying be true that * there is no [trofit where there is 
no pleasure taken,’ then it follows that the greater the pleasure the 
greater the profit, and, as a means of cultivating the mind, these 
classes teaching technical subjects may be more valuable than clauises 
which teach dead languages and high mathematics. 

In Australasia the need for technical instruction is fully recog- 
nised, and in New iSouth Wales and New 2<ealand the recognition of 
this need has taken practical sbaj^e. Mr. Pearson, the very able 
Minister for Education in Victoria, has presented a report which 
will be the foundation of future legislation there. The two industries 
in which technical education will be of most use are mining and agri- 
cnlton. ^ New*Zealand the Otago University took a s^ in the 
direetioD of {uoviding practical instruction for the miners, which was 
attended with great success. It sent Professor Black to lecture at 
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the principal mining centres, and his lectures were received with 
avidity. I should like to make one or two extracts from his report. 
He says : — 

I delivered forty-four lectures at fifteen different places, and established testing 
classes at nine centres. The attendance at the classes was very satisfactorj, many 
miners in several districts taking a holiday during my visit, so as to avail them- 
selves more fully of tbe testing classes. In the more important centres the miners 
l/egan to form themselves into clubs* to procure tbe appliances necessary for carrying 
on the testing of ores. In six weeks ten of these clubs came iDto^exisU^nce, with 
their chairmen, secretaries, and funds subscribed, with a membership ranging from 
thirteen to thirty -five each. I was strongly impressed with the large field open for 
teaching to crowds of intelligent men such subjcM^ts as geology, mineralogy, the use 
of the blowpipe, the chemistry of minerals, and the extraction of metals from their 
ores. The men are thirsting for thin kind of knowledge.* 

In Sydney there has be^ii a technical college for some years, and 
its services are in such demand that it is compelled to be continually 
widening the field of its operations. At Ballarat there is a school of 
mines which is very largely attended. 

A very general charge against the farmers in Australia is that 
they are ignorant, and are so intensely conservative, in the evil sense 
of the term, that they wilfully shut their eyes against the light. 
The Mini^ter for Public Instruction in New South Wales says ; — 

Surely if a >ch«>ol of mico*. i> a iieoePaity, a Hh«»ol of agriculture is not less so, 
for L<it not « notorious fact that thv practice^ and science of tillage » sadly neglected 
iu Aufttralia generally ? In-'lances nf was^teful and ignorant fanning are not cou- 
finc<l to New S,nnh \Vul<*.*<. Kvperiniental farmland .schools of farming are badly 
wanted, iiiul mii^t W foundid, if w.* are to utilise tt) the full our splendid possi- 
bilitie.4. 

The system x)f dividing the country into districts, and giving prizes 
for the best-managed farms in the district, is very generally adopted, 
and is found to be a distinct encouragement and assistance to good 
farming. In Australasia the principle is fully recognised that the 
welfare of the State hangs more directly on the farming industry 
than on any other, and that State aid should Ik? afforded wherever 
possible. In England, where new ways of making the cultivation of 
the soil profitable to the farmer arc being suggested with such 
frequency as to bewilder him and deter him from trjring any, the 
establishment of exj)erimental schools of fiirming would be a most 
valuable form of technical education. 

What has Australasia to Kiy on the thorny questions of free and 
secular education ? The arguments for and against free education 
are tolerably familiar to the British jmblic. Education, generally 
speaking, is free in the Australian colonies ; but it has been very 
costly, and I hardly met with a man, who coulH speak with any 
authority, that was ready to maintain they had got full value for 
their money. I subjoin a table of the cost per head to the State of 
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each child in average attendance in each colony, merely remarking 
that the returns from New South Wales are so incomplete and so 
badly made that I cannot vouch for the absolute accuracy of my 
figures with respect to that colony, and that the lower cost of each 
child there is to be accounted for by the fact that 63,1352* was 
in school fees. 
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That is to say, the averagre cusit per head throuf:Loiit the Auftrala-Mian 
32$ 4/. Of. (id. 

The results of so costlv a system of education outjlit to he v«*rv 
striking, but, as 1 have previously remarked, they are lamentably 
disa]>i>ointing. There is no display of intellect ual power at all 
commensurate witli this lavish exj»cnditure. Nor ilo intellectual 
j)ursuits seem to be in sjwcial favour in tin* Antipcnlcs, Men of 
general culture and wi<le reading are not numerous ; on the contrary 
I was particularly struck by the dista>te, not to say aversion, to read - 
ing which appeared to lw‘ sharetl prtdty wtdl alike by all classes. I'he 
working men are in no respect superior to the ^lorking mm in 
England, and, on more tlirni one wrasion during the i>ast year, dis- 
played a spirit of bliortsightQd intolerance that could only sj»ring 
from the purest? ignorance and prejudice. What w*jnld be thought 
of fishermeu at iiorne, who threw their cargo of ^l^h into the sea 
rather than sell it below a eeiliiin price, thus (‘xchuling this whole- 
some and nutritious food from all tables but tli<»se of the rich? I 
might also mention more than one iii>taijef of recent oceuiTenee in 
which tVie colonial working classes imlulged in t lie somewhat childish 
luxury of cutting off their nose to spite tludr face — to wit, their 
conduct in the Melbourne tramway strike, in the Northern Steamship 
Company strike, and in th»; Newcastle coal strike. In all these cases 
their unreason, their want of judgment, and their reckless indifference 
to the public interests betrayed a mind and tcmjKfr very littl(» creditable 
to their intellectual training. I will conclude my oliservations on 
free education by two (]uotations. The Minister for Tublic Instruction 
in New Soutb Wales jireviously referred to fwiys with reference to a 
tour in New Zealand : — 

* fSmt asking the above calculation I liare found tliat the cost per head in Xew 
Foath Walei wae 4L Se. in 1BS2, and 1 fancy 1 have estimated the average attcndanco 
too high, which niakca the cost less than it should be. 
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I had the privilege and good fortune to meet some of the highest and most 
honoured authorities on educational subjects in the colony. 1 found a very 
generally expressed opinion that the existing system errs on the side of liberality. 
The burden of the educational impost presses heavier on the people every year* 
In fact, free education is felt by many now to have been a political blunder* 

It is quite clear, from other remarks he makes, that in his opinion 
this stricture applies equally well to the other colonies where educa- 
tion is free. ^My other quotation is this, taken from another colonial 
authority: — • 

The result of free education by the State is very much to beget a feeling of 
entire in<liftereu('e on the part of many, and a general weakening of the sense of 
parental re.Hponsibility, almost along the whole line. ^ 

But I know some will say, ‘ Tliis is all very well, but you have 
evaded one great test of the .success of an educational system. 
What effect has it on the prevention of crime? Where are your 
eriiiiinal statistics?’ Perliaps I may bo allowed to make an observa- 
tion here, which applies to the whole of this article. I have tried to 
e.vpcl all preconceived oj»inions from my mind, and to write neither 
as a (Conservative nor as a Liberal. I have sought only to bring out 
the* c<)nclusion.s which facts a]>pear to indicate, and those conversant 
with [lolitics will see readily tliat some of my conclusions tell in favour 
of J^ib(»ral views and some in faxoiir of Conservative views. 

I abstained from quol ing <*rimiD{il statistics before because, singu- 
larly enough, education in Victoria is secular, and education in New 
South Wale> is non-secular, and therefore a comparison between the 
criminal statistics of thest* two countries will bring into relief the 
results <»f two divergmt systems of education. New South 

Wales labours umlcr the initial disa<lvantage of possessing to a certain 
extent a population in wliG.-^e veins there is an hereditary taint of 
criminality, but as a .‘^ct off agjunst that, it is contendeti that in the 
rush to the Victorian gold fields thirty-six years ago, much of this 
human wreckage was carrieil away over the lx»rder, and rem;uned in 
Victoria to dig up fortunes and found families therewith. Crime 
mainly consists of offences against the person and offences against 
propiTty. Where every man has the wherewithal to live, or can easily 
get it if he ch(X)scs^ offences of the latter kind should be rare, and 
as offences of the former kind have, as often as not, robbery for their 
motive, they should be pn>i>ortionately rare too. Therefore taking 
the criminal records of Kurope to be bl^ck, the criminal records of 
Australasia should lx* light grey. I will nowr quote some figures. 
Of i>ersons arrested in 1886 the proix)rtion to^the thousand of 
Victorian birtli was 16*25, while the proportion for those hailing from 
the other Australasian colonies was 39*76; England and Wales 46*49; 
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Scotland 55*00, while Ireland heads the list with 86*16. In a direct 
comparison with New South Wales the advantage is on the side of 
Victoria tliroughout the decade from June 1876 to 1885 inclusive. 
In the last-mentioned year the commitments for trial in Victoria to 
every 10,000 of the population were 8*01. In New South Wales 
they wjere 16*24. The convictions after commitments in the same 
proportion in Victoria were 4*63 ; in New South Wales 8*43. In the 
same year the arrests for homicide in Victoria numbered 31 against 
50 in New South Wales ; arrests for rape and other sexual offences 
amounted to 57 against 115, while arrests for other offences against 
the person reached the figure of 4,071 in*the former colony against 
9,353 in the latter. Whatever changes we may ring on the criminal 
gamut, it is so constructed that it will only j>lay one tune. 

To revert briefly to the action ed’^cation has on crime, the 
statistics show most conclusively, if it needed showing, that its 
influence is of a most benign character, and its jxjwer is mighty to 
soothe savage breasts. Taking Victoria, out of a total of 32,01 1 
persons arrested in 1886 only 171 had any claim to superior instruc- 
tion, while 23,493 could read only, or read and write imperfectly, 
and 3,352 were unable to read or write at all. These figures bear 
striking testimony to the truth of Pope's remark that * a little learn- 
ing is a dangerons thing ^ ! 

There is yet another question we are much concerned to ask. 
Can we wring from these impassive figures some of the secrets of 
the human heart ? What tale do they tell of a higher morality, an 
enlarged self-restraint, an advance towards a better life ? Comparing 
1876, 1881, and 1886 it appears that the number of arrests in 1876 
was in the proportion of 1 to cvefy 32 persons living, in 1881 was 1 
to 34, and in 1686 was 1 to 31, not much improvement here. But 
still, that there was an improvement, though a very slight one, is 
proved by the fact that, as compared with the arrests, the commit- 
ments for trial were fewer at the later periods. These were in the 
proportion of 1 to eveiy 37 arrests in 1876, of 1 to every 43 in 1881, 
and of 1 to every 42 in 1886. Yet the people find little satisfaction 
in these figures, and a writer points out that * in the ffiwvinr/ number 
of yavihfvl criminals and neglected children, and in the audacious 
and shameless forms which the criminal spirit sometimes takes, there 
is a serious problem to be grappled with/ The italics are mine, and 
I emphasise those words because an increase of crime among the 
youth of a nation, where there is an elaborate and costly system of 
education, and great material prosperity almost unaccompanied 
a^y extreme form of poverty and distress, is a sign and token of 
mdanelioiy impoOrt. Figures teach us-— and figures are, like the 
statue of Memnon, cold, dark, and unresponsive, till, touched by the 
ilhm^iaiing beams of the human intelligence, they tremble into 
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life, and utter most wonderful music, filling the air around us, now 
with concords sweet as the voices heard in the enchanted isle of 
Prospero, now with discords terrible as the shriek of a lost soul — 
that there runs a monotone of crime through human nature. In 
the present state of society there is a regular percentage of 
drun^ds, of suicides, of criminals, varying a little, but marvellously 
little.. In every human heart there are dark chambers and deep 
dungeons where the powers of evil lurk, but in every human will 
there are the standing armies of light, which may or ina^ not keep 
the powers of darkness in subjection. Every man combines in him- 
self Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and which shall get the upper hand 
who shall say ? No one can foresee exactly who will commit suicide 
or who will fall into crime ; but yet it is as certain that the general 
average of crime will be m^^ntained, as if men were helpless puppets 
in the hands of the dark fates. But there is no need to despair. 
Though we must recognise the presence of a strain of criminal 
tendency in human nature which steadily defies all attempts to make 
it less — less in volume, less in intensity, though the general average 
of crime, taking one year with another, is preserved with startling 
uniformity — yet if we ascend to a greater lieight, and cast our eyes 
over a wider prospect, we see much to bid us be of good cheer. 
Iteliable statistics do not go very Hit back, but they go far enough 
back to enable us to compare ilie periotls of time which measure the 
years of a generation, and a smaller period than that is no fair or 
sure test of the progress we are ^making. Basing our average of 
crime upon the records of a generation, we find that each generation 
shows an improvement over the previous one, and so we know that 
the constant unremitting efforts -made to raise and purify human 
nature do bear fruit, and we may hope that *at last; far off, at last 
for all * a happier and brighter lot and destiny is reserved. In the 
words of the i>oet — 

F whilo tlio tired waves vainly brvakinpTi 
Seem lioro no painful inck to gnin, * 

For back tkrougli creeks and inlets making 
ebonies silent flooding in, ibe main, 

I have reserved till the last a question which to many perhaps 
will be the most interesting of all ; and certainly in the considera- 
tion of it Australian experience must be of peculiar value. What is 
likely to be the future of Parliamentary institutions and i>arty 
government ? Bad or good, we are so wedded to our present system 
and 80 little disposed to change it, that to some, such speculations 
will appear barren and unprofitable. But they have their use never- 
theless, far Parliament reflects the character of the nation, and what- 
ever impairs its serviceableness or lowers its dignity reacts pre* 
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judicially upon the people it represents) in their home and foreign 
affairs. If Parhament cannot discharge its proper functions, cannot 
rise to the height of some great argument, and cannot treat large 
affairs in a large spirit, it is evident there must be something rotten 
in the state of it, as all these things it was able to do not so long 
since. The British constitution is the business of every Briton, and 
it is his duty to inquire how far the malign growth which has of late 
years so grievously affected the most vital part of the British con- 
stitution is Indigenous to Parliamentary government, and how far 
it is the product of peculiar circumstances and will disappear when 
they do. If we find, iqx)n examination, that the Australian Parlia- 
ments, of which ours is the pattern and prototyiM?, suffer from the 
same evils that we c6mplain of, we may conclude iliat those evils 
are inseparable from Parliamentary institutions. And in that case 
we are driven to inquire, Why, then, did they not make their appear- 
ance before ? At the end of an article it is im|>ossible to go into 
this subject so fully as it deserves, so that if I apf»ear to ti^at it 
in a somewhat cursory manner, the limits of space must be my 
<^xcuse. 

It vdll be conceded at once that in every respect Australian Parlia- 
ments are inferior to ours — I say this in no spirit of offence, for it is 
creditable to them and discreditable to us that their inferiority is not 
more marked than it is. Ours is chosen out of thirty-five millions of 
[leople instead of one ; a seat in it is an object of ambition to men of 
all ranks and classes ; men of culture, ability, and high ]>osition seek 
it as eagerly as the successful soap-boiler or the brieil<*ss barrister; 
it is recruited largely and constantly from a wealthy, leisured class 
who can give all their time and thoughts to the study of [>oliticH ; it 
is hedged in with historical traditions tliat give weight and force to 
its proceedings, and honour and dignity to its members ; it. sits at the 
centre of the civilised world, open to the free p!ay of influences that 
must add continually to its stock of knowledge, experience, and en- 
lightenmentj in all these respects it enjoys advantages which its 
kindred Parliaments in the South Seas are without. Small blame 
is it to them if their I’arliaments in Australasia are not yet on a jiar 
with onrs. Though our Parliament is old and their Parliaments 
are young, though the composition and character of them differs 
considerably, they both suffer from the same disease and have their 
efiEiciency crippled by the same causes. Nor are the Australasian 
Psrliainents ^l on the same level. A scale graduated according to 
the repute and esteem in which they are held would, I should say, 
piece the Parliament of Victoria at the toji, and the Parliament of 
New South Wales^at the bottom* I do not assert that there are not as 
able idea in the New South Wales Parliament as in any of the other 
PlucieuuMiltii^ I do assert there are more men in it of that peenliar 
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stamp with which the public have now grown familiar, who bj their 
blackguardism, their ruffianly behaviour, their total disregard of the 
courtesies of debate and the dictates of decency have done so much 
to drag Parliamentary institutions into contempt and abhorrence. 
In New South Wales charges of drunkenness are freely made by the 
press against the representatives of the people, and one enterprising 
journal went so far as to state that on one occasion the House was 
too drunk to i)erform its duties. No notice was taken,of jbhis state- 
ment, no contradiction was offered, no punishment followed. On 
another occiision one honourable member was so incensed by the 
language used to him by another honourable member that he rushed 
at him across the floor of the House, threw him on to a bench, and 
tried to perform ujion him the happy despatch. His friends with 
difficulty dragged him off, both members apologised, and the House 
proceeded with its business as if nothing had happened. 

In Victoria, wliere such disgraceful scenes are thought unbecom- 
ing, and geiitlerneu are not allowed to relieve their feelings in such 
violent fashion, there is an occasional cross fire of chaff quite in the 
cabby strain. In the Chinese Immigration Prevention debate, the 
subject under discussion was not local, petty, or trivial, but of wide 
and far-reaching iiniiortanoe, of imperial magnitude — a subject one 
would have thought of such concern that it would receive the most 
serious and dignified consideration. But this incident occurred. An 
honourable gentleman was defending the Chinese from the attacks 
made upon them w*ith much warmth and vigour, when an honour- 
able member called out from the other side of the House, ‘ You will 
wake up to-morrow morning with a pigtail on you three feet long.* 
This sally pnKluced such uproarious merriment that the House very 
nearly had to adjourn to recover its gravity, and the discussion was 
with difficulty resumed. 

CJn the subject of the Victorian Parliament I should like to 
ejuott? the words of the Victorian Attorney-General, a very able and 
clear-sighted man. Addressing his constitueiits he 8ai(H — 

Our rarltnment is tbrcatenml with that paralysis that is cteeping o^-er all 
Knglish legislatures, from the House of Commons downwards. Useless motions 
Ibr adjournment, aimless and endless dtseussions, and senseless stonewalling [ob- 
atmctlon] too often block practical business. If the disease is not eradicated, it 
would seem to indicate that they are growing toward the American system, under 
which the Executive is taken out of the Legislature altogether, and the Legislature 
confined to the business of making laws only, and not making and unmaking 
governments. ' 

Tbeae words plainly suggest a possibility which, not*only in Australia, 
but in England, is slowly wheeling into the orbit of practical politics* 
The American political system is not altogether so lovely and plea« 
VoL. XXV.~No. 143. K 
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. sant that we should wish to see it introduced here; but, after all, the 
business of the Government is to govern, and if its legislative and 
administrative functions are incapable of simultaneous performance, 
it is obvious that they will have to be separated, and only the latter en- 
trusted to the Government. If hard-worked, overwrought ministers 
were totally or partially relieved from the necessity of attending the 
House of Commons night after night, they would have more time 
and energy to give to their deputmental duties, which would on 
that account be far better performed, with greater freedom and 
courage and individual initiative. On the other hand, it is the busi- 
ness of the Legislature to legislate, to pass laws, not to worry ministers ; 
to frame statutes, not to overthrow cabinets. Under our present system 
our Parliamentary hikory consists of the record of a series of efforts 
made by the minority to torn itself into a majority, and of efforts 
made by the majority to prevent itself being turned into a minority, 
each effort being dirided from the other by intervals of talk. Now 
talk in itself is not an evil, except in so far as it prevents good 
being done ; and if we could hit upon a system by which members 
could talk to their hearts' content, and yet by which their un- 
measured loquacity could be robbed of its power to interfere with 
the business of the country, the authors of that system would deserve 
a place in English constitutional history alongside the framers of the 
Magna Charta. 

One of the leading Australian papers said : 

a 

Parlismentuy insdtutioM would bp perfect, if it were not for member* of 
Paiiiament. Very many Parliaments of the present day find it their chief difficulty 
to protect themselves against their corrupt or mischievous members. 


Corrupt and mischievous members follow, as surely an night on 
day, the payment of members. One is the inevitable result of the 
otW. If yon attach remuneration to a seat in Parliament, you hold 
out a bait 4o the needy and greedy, who wish not to serve their 
country, but to live on her. Corrupt and misebievous members lead 
to cormpt and mischievous legislation, and there is not a single 
colony in Australasia that has not had its interests injured and its 
imblic.debt increased by legislation of this character. New Zealand, 
one of the fairest countries upon earth, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, teeming with natural wealth of all kinds, blessed with a 
dimate of unequalled salubrity, one of the brightest gems in the 
British crown, has gone nedr to be ruined by her Parliataient. As an 
dd resident said to roe, with great energy ; * Bat for the curse of 
ogBstitntiaeal gdrenaaent we shonld have been one of the happiest 
mad XMst pv$penm countries in the world, instead of being 
we^ed down as we ore hy a heavy burden of debt, inenrred moch 
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of it for purposes utterly foolish, and worse.’ So deeply has the iron 
of Parliamentary misgovemment entered into the soul of the New 
Zealanders, that the leading paper *of New Zealand wrote thus of 
the proposal to confer self-governing institutions upon Western 
Australia : — 

There is no doubt that the retention of that vast territory in the hands of the 
Government of Great Britain is the wisest course that could be taken in the intezesta 
of the empire at large, and in view of the inevitable ncceasity that, ^ner or later, 
will be imposed upon the Imperial Government for doing something effectual for re- 
lieving the plethora of people in the British Islands ; while, if we take knowledge 
of the way in which the public lands have been misused or misapplied in most of 
the self-governing colonies, Western Australia may not suffer, in its best interests, 
by being retained, for a good many years to come, as a Crown colony. 

It would be well if the Secretary of State for the Colonies were 
to lay this julvi<‘e licart. As I was copying the above quotation, 
the post came in, bringing a number of The AustralaaiaUj one of the 
best iKipers in t he world, wmtaining a leader on * The Degradation of 
Parliament,’ and setting forth, in vigorous language, the absolute 
irniKWsibility of getting the business of the country done in the 
Parliament of ^’^ictoria, and suggesting that as the main object of 
obstruction was the desire, real or avowed, on the part of the 
minority to force on a general election, in which they could not be 
losers and might be gainers, this object might be defeated by 
abolishing g<‘neral elections altogether, and by substituting for them 
triennial elections in which a third part of the House only should be 
elected. I will not discuss the advantages of, and the objections 
to, this scheme, many of which will readily occur to everyone, and I 
merely a<lduce it as a sign of tlie ^lneasiness and discontent with 
which Parliaments, as at present constituted, are regarded in 
countries that have had much experience of them. One thing is 
certain, which is too often forgotten, that Parliament is not a 
machine but an aggregate of bving units, and it is on the behaviour 
of these units that the character and reputation of parliaments 
depend. If a number of men — and it is not necessary it should be 
a large number— deliberately strain the forms of the House to the 
utmost, and make full use of the powers and privileges originally 
conferred u|K»n members for a very diflferent purpose, to cast dis- 
credit on the Grovemment of the day, by putting in their path every 
obstacle that malice or ingenuity can suggest, it is obvious that the 
Burliamentaiy system must absolutely break down. But the remedy 
for this is not hard to find. It liesclo^ at hand, and can be applied 
by the people whenever they choose. If the constituencies fairly 
and squarely gave their representatives to unHerstand that any 
trifling with the dignity of Parliament was distasteful to them, and 
that any undue interference with the course of public business 
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would be visited bj their severe censure, the evil would soon cease. 
But if the people allow the most flagrant obstruction to go on with* 
out protest, and receive the worst offenders with * loud cheers,’ on 
their heads the responsibility for the degradation of Parliament 
lies, and the institutions which were an honour to England will 
survive to be her shame. 

Ernest \V. Becketi'. 
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* Une femme qui ne salt rien, maiK capable (}e toot comprendre/ is 
some French author’s ideal. It is doubtful whether many would 
share this opinion, and mi utterly ignorant woman ought to be a 
thing of the distant past. The nearest approach to the French- 
man's ideal are Indian women, absolutely ignorant, capable of great 
understanding, full of cunning, full of mischief, full of deceit. 
This is not from a natumlly vicious disposition, but because they 
know not what to do with the hidden wealth of understanding and 
capability which they are not allowed to exercise. In the Madras 
Presidency alone has an attempt been made to raise and develop 
Indian w*omen's intellectual powers, and it is due to the ISlaharajah 
of Mysore, to whose untiring efforts and wonderfully enlarged and 
intelligent itieas the women of India owe this first step which will do 
so much in time to raise their position, that English enthusiasts 
should be acquainted with the great work being now carried on in 
what is called ‘ Her Highness the Maharani's Girls’ School * at Mysore. 

The great advantage that this scdidol iiossesses over English institu- 
tions of the kind is that it has been established by a Hindu for 
Hindus on strictly Hindu lines, and has thus been able to avoid 
arousing the suspicious prejudices always to be combated with 
regard to English or missionary schools. The moral and religious 
training is entirely based on Hindu tradition, and* the English 
language only taught as an accomplishment, much as German and 
Italian would be in an Kuglisli school. There are two things the 
Hindu dreads when he sends his children to an English school : 
one is the Catechism, the other the amalgamation of * caste.’ The 
Maharani’s school is exclusively for high-caste Hindus, and thus 
recognises the difference of social |>osition, a thing which we are all 
too apt to forget in India. We treat every man whose face is black 
on an equal footing, forgetting that social distinction, even apart 
from caste, exists as much amongst the Hindus as elsewhere, and is 
perhaps more deeply rooted. The Brahmins, too, are the most in- 
telUgent race in India, and therefore the veiy one of all others to 
work on and use as stepping-stones towards the universal education 
of Hindu women* Their quickness and memory are something prodi- 
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giouB^ tiny children being able to answer questions that would puzzle 
big girls in schools at home. A small child will without a second^s 
hesitation tell you what three times nineteen, or four times seventy- 
five, is &c. ; the general quickness of Indians in arithmetic is so pro- 
verbial that it is needless to comment further upon it, Sarswati, 
the goddess of learning, is Brahma’s wife. Before the conquest of 
India, women had a far superior position to the present one, and by 
means of education it would not be difficult to restore it. The 
Hindu recognises that the woman develops and forms the mind of 
the children, and in these days, when English education is angli- 
cising and civilising the male Hindu, he is fast growing dis- 
satisfied with his surroundings, disgusted with the brutish state and 
ignorance of his home, the petty prejudices and restrictions of his 
womankind, and longs for a state of things like that he reads of in 
English books, or sees in the lives of tiie established English 
residents. Many therefore were ready to welcome this ui>euing to the 
higher development of women's minds, and the scheme of a high- 
caste school found many ready to aid and second it. A proof of its 
growing importance is that applications have been made to the he^ 
master for wives who could speak English and sing, from men of great 
standing in different parts of India, and this again has probably 
gathered more attendants to the school. 

The school was started in the year 1881, on the 21st of January, and 
consisted of twenty-eight pupils, children of daring and enlightened 
Brahmins, who were not afraid to brkve popular prejudice. To-day the 
school has 463 scholars, of whom 6 are in the High School, 55 in the 
Middle School, 97 in the Upper Prunary, 87 in the Lower Primary, 
151 in the Infiaint School, and 67 in the Zenana de|iartment. This 
last was established in order to meet the general complaint tlirough- 
out India — a complaint which has much truth in it, and which makes 
it difficult to cany education beyond a certain {x>int — namely, that 
at the age of ten or twelve the young girl is taken away to be made 
a child-wife,* and relapses into the regular Hindu housekeej)er, 
namely a creature who is to have no thoughts, or ideas, or opinions, 
beyond cooking rice or combing her husband’s hair. In order that 
the love of study should penetrate into and permeate through the 
Hindu home, a zenana or grown-up women’s class has been esta- 
blished, entirely managed by women, and a few wise husbands are 
willing to let their wives spend a few hours daily at the school. The 
average age of scholars in this class is from twelve to sixteen* 
When 1 visited the school iSere was one melancholy little married 
woman of twelve, dressed in orange satin, working away vety hard. 
Hem was Ifkety to be a sad lot, as her husband, who had not yet 
claha^ Vae dying of consumption, and the fate of a Brahmin widow 
is not envishler All her jewels and fine clothes are taken away from 
her, her hair is shaved close to her head, and she beemnes the 
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household drudge in her husband’s &mily. The school is under the 
management of a clever Hindu, by name Mr. Narasimenigar, who 
with real devotion and enthusiasm has given up his life to the task. 
The children seem to return his care and trouble with sincere affec- 
tion. The first and second class are under the care of two graduates 
from the Madras University. The next eight classes, of which three 
are of the Middle school, four of the Upper Primary, and the remain- 
ing of the Lower Primary standard, are in charge of ma^rs knowing 
both Knglish and the vernacular languages, and who have acquired 
some experience in teaching in English schools. The teachers of the 
classes below this (namel}^ the l^ower Primary and Infant schools) 
are well-chosen people of ability ^ and with e^jM^rience in teaching. 
There are seven lady-teachers, of whom only three are Europeans ; 
two are Koman Catholic nuns. One is a German lady, who teaches 
the Kindergarten system ; the other four are Hindu ladies, of whom 
one is the wife of one of the assistant masters. The subjects taught 
are music, drawing, needlework, arithmetic, history, geography, 
cooking, Sanskrit, Hygiene, Kanarese, and English. The following 
copy of the examination papers will give a good idea of what is 
taught, and of what they are expected to know'. 


riUST EXAMINATION FOU WOMEN. 

(A Fivi: Yjiaus’ ('uikse roa Giai-s of avekagb Intblligexci:.) 

Vompul4ory SuhjerU, 

1. Two languo^tfs : (^A) Kauarese ; (H) English or Sanskrit. 

II. Arithmetic. ^ • 

III. lljgteno. 

IV. Geography and Indian History. 

V. Needlework (plain). 

VI. Cookery. 

Optional Snfy'ecU. 

L Languages: English or Sanskrit. (.\) English for tl^ose who take 
Sanskrit as their second compulsory language ; (U) Sanskrit for 
those who take English as their second compulsory language. 

II. Drawing. 

III. Music. 

IV. Paiuting. 

Deiati*, 

I. — ^A. Kanarese. Maximum 150. 

50 1. Poetry. About 2(X) pachas of ordinary difficulty, as Savilhrlpa- 

kyana. 

9. Proee. About 100 pages of katbasangraba, or any other book 
of equal difficulty. 

40 8. Gxamiiiar. Vagridbayini, the whole with the exception of 

Derivation and Pros^y. 

90 4. Oompoaition. A tetter, or the deacriptioii of a familiar object 

90 6. Dietation. About twmi^ printed lines. 

90 8. Handwriting. About twenty printed linea 
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B. (1) Sanskrit. Maximum 120. 

40 i. Poetiy. B41ar&m4jana. 

40 ii. Proae. Selections from Panchatantra ; fifty pages. 

A few questions on sandhi, shabdas, and dhatunipaa 
will be included in the prose and poetry papers. A few 
ordinary ahabdas and dhatua will be selected. 

20 ill. Dictation. 

iv. Handwriting. In the B^ranagari character. 

(2) English. Maximum 120. 

80 2 nanerS ^ Reader, No. III. ; 100 pages. 

\ ii. Elementaiy grammar. 

20 iii. Dictation. 


20 

100 

80 

100 

00 

00 


IT. Handwriting. 

II. Arithmetic. Simple and Compound Rules, Greatest ('ommoii 
Measure, *Lea8t Common Multiple, Vulgar Fractions, Kuli* of 
Three, Practice, and Mental Arithmetic. 

III. Hygiene. In lUghunatha Rao*s Aro'gyamargadaruni. 

65 IV. (a) Geography. India in particular (with map-drawing) ; Europe 
and Asia in general. 

35 (b) History of India. Charitradar|>ana : the Hindu Period. 

V, Needlework. Plain. 

VI, Cookery. Selections from the text-book. 


Optional Subject*. 

(One or more of tlie following subjects, at the option of the candidates.) 

1. Language. 

A. 1. English. Royal Reader, No. II., nit h a few questiiuis on 
elementary grammar. 

2. Easy dictation, 

.*1. Handwriting* 

B. Sanskrit. I3harthruhari*s Nitisathaha, with a few qu 4 >t*tions on 
shabdas and s^dbi. 

5() II. Drawring. (To he specified ) 

50 III. Music. Selectee! airs. „ „ 

60 IV. Fancy work. „ 

60 V. Painting. „ „ 

1. All candidates shall be examined in the six compulsory subject and on«» at 
least of the optional subjects. Candidates are, howe\er, at hlierty to bring up two> 
or more optional subjects. 

2. All papers shall be answered in Kanarese, except the paper on the ICnglisb 
language. In the case of the papers on the Sanskrit language tliu Ddvanagari 
diaracters shall bo used. 

3. Candidates failing to obtain 30 per cent, of the maximum in Kanarese, 25 

per cent, of the maximum iu the second compulsory language, 20 per cent, of the 
maximum in geography and Indian history, 30 per cent, of the maximum in plain 
needlework, and 26 per cent, of the maximum in cookery, and 20 per cent, of the* 
maximum in each of the optional sulgacts chosen, and 30 per cent, of the meximum 
of the whole, shall not pees. Those whoy sscoring tbs required minimnw in 
eedh cftlmsal{jeeti^ succeed in secinii^ 45 pet the aggteggle nurtdmnnii 

he in thwflist dsM^ the seel of tbe ^ 

4» he isMci hjitllt Ompi^tse to ttwespiMIlM 

ifMffIfyififf lohi ect s in frUt tT^nrinrf, siiiit wMftiH 

they hate been pleed - * .‘WSIT ^ ' 


80 

60 


50 

16 

16 
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There are other examinations, higher ones, trhich it would be too 
tedious to enumerate here. 

The following is a description of how a Brahmin girl qiends her 
day in this school. It will show how well acquainted some of them 
are with English, as well as give an idea of Indian life in a 
peiuionnat, so I leave it in her own language. 

H.H. The MalianiDi'8 Girl School, Mysore ; 

December 5th, 1887. 

Dear Madam, - In answer to your request 1 shall attempt to giye an aocoiint 
of how 1 generally spend my time here, both at home and at schooL As I have 
not much command o\erthe language, I trust you will kindly overlook any defects 
>ou may me<*t with in this letter. It was in 1882, whem 1 was about eight years 
old, that I entered the Maharani's Girls' School with the object of being educated. 
My parents ha^ e had the benefits of education, and it is owing chiefly to my mother’s 
enthusiasm fur female education that I can still pursue my studies in this institu- 
tion. 

1 was learning Kanarem^ Sanskrit, arithmetic, hygiene, a little of English, and 
some other Huhjt*cts till about a } ear ago. This year I have to study the aame 
subjects in a higher standard, with chemistry and ph^\siology in addition. Cookery 
was one of the subjects of study last \ear, in which we liave passed a practical 
examination. 

Of the 8iihj«*cts mentioned above, I greatly like Sanskrit, a knowledge of which 
language I conuder is necessary for the study of other languages. I like poetry 
aKo, espwiully in Kanarese, 'wliich is the language of this province, and I wish to 
learn as much ICiiglish as 1 can. 1 find grammar, history, and geography rather 
difficult t(» learn, much iiion* so than arithmetic, chemistry, physiology, and hygiene. 
JIowe\er, I hope know them all U'tter after some time. Of all subjects, music 
is und^mhtidly the pleasantest. It is espi^ially Miotbing in times of sorrow. Of 
courst* under thii head the placing on the vina* is included. In our school 
Uukhama, Sundaramma, Krishnamma, anc^ Mangamma of the first class, and a few 
others in the lo\\er classes, are the bt'st siiigi^rs. In the \ina class Krishnamma, 
Siindarduima, and Mangamma are especially good. 

1 too, with Dhagirathamma, Yeggamiua, Sakbaninia, and Kaneriamma of my 
class, wn.s for some time practising on the vina; hut as tbU interfered with the 
study of some other subject**, we ga\e it up for the time. Some of us, however, intend 
to commence again, lor myself I am very fond of the \iim, the piano, and the 
drawing class. • 

Many gentlemen qre here working very hard for our good. 1 think their hopes 
will all he realised in a short time. It was with the greatest pleasure that we 
heard that the very people who a few years ago most bitterly opposed the cause of 
female education are now praising the good work that has been done. 

Female education is no new thing among lu. One has only to read the history 
of our country to convince oneself that the education of girls existed in the earliest 
days among us. To the ignorant people who will urge that education tends to 
make women im|dous and unchaste it has been very aptly pointed out by many 
revered and learned men among us that Sakuptala, Tara, Seeta, Ohit^ekha, 
Drowpadi and mat^ others were at the same time the most learned, the most 
and the ebnefM women of tbmr time. The preriding ddty of learning itself 
li not ngo^ but a goddees, namely, Saraswatu Such prooflihre sure to destroy 
tliO|irq|iidiees of the oonunon people, and we hope in a short time only to see 
I Mbdiiqif to sebmd is natiuellj as they now send thdr sons. 

> tlna instrumeni somewhat between a mandoline and a guitar. 
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I most hero moDtion that we are largely indebted to aueh good ladies as Miss 
Manningi who has helped us directly by her gift of books, &c., and indirectly in 
many ways. The gentlemen who are now labouring for us will, we trust, live to 
enjoy the reward of thoir self-sacrifioe. 

I shall now tell you bow I generally spend the day here, 1 got up at exactly 
five o'clock in the moniing and bathe immediately. As I do not read my school 
lessons at night, 1 prepare them in the morning till about a quarter to seven o'clock. 
Then the carriage arrives to take me to school. I roach the school with my class- 
master, who drives in the some carriage with me, before a quarter to eight o'clock. 
Before going to hcbool 1 am in the habit of eating something and at the same time. 
From school I come home at eleven o'clock and eat my brt^akfnst at a quarter past 
eleven. After about half-an-bour'a chatting I practise on the vina till one o'clock. 
I then read my school lessons till about a quarter post three, when the carriage 
again comes to take me and my master to school. 1 return home in the evening 
at about a quarter past sixVclock, and idle away till seven o'clock in some way or 
other. I eat my supper at seven, and spend another half-hour in chatting. 1 then 
generally read some book in Kan8rese,or a story-book in Ilnglish, these books being 
other than the text-books of the class. 1 read also with my sisters till half-past 
ten, when after saying my prayers I go to bed. 

I generally spend the * leave ’ days either in fancy work, or drawing, or mnj»- 
drawing, or playing w*ith some girls of the school. AVhenever we get leave on 
feast days I make my class-mates come to me ; or we go to some one's house and 
spend the day togt^lher. On such days we invite a numl)er of girls and dine together 
at one place. \\‘e are also in the habit of going out to Seeraugapatam and other 
places on picnic excursions. >\'ben we were youngi^r we used tc> take great interest 
In such games as lawn-tennis, rounders, &c. ; but now tliat we are supposi^ b> be 
grown-up women, popular prejudice has compelled us to give them up. We have 
therefore to be content wutb the walks and excursions to the bank-side on the 
various occasions when wc go there for picnics. 

* Yours obediently, 

M. Kasha Ksui. 

, • 

Tliis letter gives its own stoiy of wiiat a stride has been made in 
the enlargement of ideas and liberty amongst Brahmin women. We 
see all the many defects attributed to the Indian native refuted by 
fact. Instead of indulging in lazy day-dreams amidst the fumes of the 
narghili ; instead of whiling away the steaming Indian day in idle 
talk and hai^m gossip, in turning over soft silks and listlessly finger- 
ing new threads of pearls ; instead of sleep, we find, in spite of climate, 
a brisk, energetic life, breathing out activity at every pore, a life sueh 
as few British school-girls would care to embark upon ; and remark 
that there is no six weeks’ or two months’ summer vacation, no break 
in the patient, resigned monotony of this life. The same quiet sub- 
miasion which with its &int tonch of irony says * now that we are 
supposed to be grown-up women, popular prejn^ce has compelled ns 
to giro iq> games,’ proves tliat edneation is not making them rebel- 
liow; nt^ihe Biahmin woman in her loneliness has found at last the 
companion whidT her sool longed for, that ever-filling satisfying 
dei^^ study is to brain and heart, and best of all she has learnt 
to love mhsic^ to understand it, to make it her own, to weave it into 
her joys and hersosrrows. The most interesting 1^18 of all in the 
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Maharani's schoole is to the music class. Here we heard two young 
girls, daughters of people of good famOy in Mysore, playing on the 
vina. The piece they played was a duet of Stemdale Bennett’s 
arranged for two vinas. Then they sang and played native airs with 
touching pluntive voices that spoke of captivity and Imieliness. 
Education had thrown its velvet glamour over the strings, and these 
airs, which in themselves are always beautiful in their sadness and 
wild disregard of cadence, were made exquisite by their accurate ren- 
dering and the feeling with which they were played. A sight it is for 
sore eyes to see these children in each class in their picturesque and 
often beautiful native dress, with their pearl nose-rings and gold 
jewels, drinking in science and learning with all, the ardour lent to 
novelty, and to see it fall on years of ignorance and involved strug- 
gling of misty brains like the cool plash of summer rain on parched 
leaves, washing away the dust and cobwebs of a July’s drought. This 
and this alone is the way to civilise India. First of all to civilise 
Indian mothers ; secondly, to take caste by caste and see how far each 
can be drawn out. There ought to be schools for every caste from 
the lliahmin to the sweeper, distinct from each other, and in time 
the great motherhood of learning will draw them to her bosom in one 
embrace. 


Georguna Kingscote. 
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MR. BRYCES 

^AMERICAN commonwealth: 


It is seldom that that which has been long expected equals the an- 
ticipations with which it was awaited. But the great work of Mr. 
Brjce will much surpass the high expectations which it has so long 
aroused. It is still more seldom that a book which stirs immediate 
interest, is a permanent addition to the literature of a country. T/te 
Amerimn Commonwealth ^ however, teems w’ith matter of the most 
vital moment to the practical issues of the day, w hilst it belongs to 
the very small number of those works on 2X)litical and social science 
which are abiding possessions to the whole £Liglish-s 2 )eaking race. 

The analysis of 2)oIitical institutions is a task so com{>h*x and 
subtle that it is rarely undertaken ; and when undertaken success- 
fully, it is even more rarely that the result is found to liave interest 
for the public and 2)ractical use for the busy. The analysis of social 
institutions, manners, and 2>ractices, though much more common, is 
very often tedious ; and it has a fatal tendency to run into the 
tabular common places of a gazetteer. Mr. Bryce lias avoided b<ith 
errors. His work, as an analysiii^of a constitutioiial organism, is of a 
rank only reached by De Tocqueville, Mill, Gneist, Maine, and Dicey. 
As an account of modem America it is full of first-hand knowledge, 
acute reflections, and picturesque illustrations of men and customs. 
Mr. Biyce has given to Europeans that kind of insight of the 
American system which in the last century Voltaire, Montesquieu^ 
and De Ix>Tme gave to France of the English system. And he has re- 
vealed the social condition of the States with the mune thoroughness 
of grasp which in the last century Arthur Young brought to bear on 
Fiance; and, in our day, Mackenzie Wallace brought to bear on 
Bussia. 

Accounts of a jiolitical system are too often dull and academic, 
because they are compiled from books without the gifts of the states- 
man or the traveller, without knowledge of aflairs, or tl^e quick in* 
sight of the experienced observer. Accounts of the social system 
and manners of f country are too often gossipy and thin, because the 
obeerv^ sees too much of the surface, and has nei^er political 
Uaisisg nor solid learning. Nothing is more difficult to weave 

* By James Bf^'oe, SI.P. BnOa. London: 

miltttnlcCo. ISS8. 
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into an analysis of the social forces of a mighty State, a living 
picture of the i>eople as they may be seen in their daily life. In 
this difficult art Mr. Bryce has achieved a great success. He has 
drawn the portrait of a nation by virtue of his being at once an 
accomplished jurist, an experienced politician, a learned historian, 
an acute man of the world, and an indefatigable traveller. 

The book is one not altogether easy to class. Works upon political 
institutions are almost wholly the studies of lawyers or politicians. 
Bentham and Austin, Mill and Spencer, Gneist, Bagehot,* Maine, and 
Dicey, have written on the working of a given political system, and 
have reduced this to abstract terms, but they have i^e of them 
written from the point of view of the historian, the traveller, and the 
parliamentary official. Gneist has written as a (K>litical philosopher ; 
Bagehoi wrote first-rate essays of a journalist ; Mr. Dicey has given 
us lectures more permanently useful than Blackstone’s ; and Maine 
has brought his acute mind and curious learning to the analysis of 
English and American politics. Mr. Hearn’s excellent book on the 
Comtitution of England is the work of a lawyer and a statesman. 
But none of these put the social institutions, or the idiosyncrasies of 
the country, side by side with the political constitution; nor do 
they explain the constitution by the habits of the people, and the 
popular customs by the constitution. They are publicists, not tra- 
vellers or historians. 

On the other liand, those who have given us social and economi- 
cal surveys of a nation have little ,of law, statesmanship, or social 
philosophy. The MH'ullochs, Porters, Maurice Blocks, the Fawcetts, 
Cairds, and Giffens, who have given us invaluable economic surveys 
of a nation, have not displayed it m at once the effect and cause of 
a given [Kilitical organism, which they describe organically and 
functionally. This Mr. Bryce has done. His main task is the 
American Commonwealth as a working organism. But his subsidiary 
business is to show how this Commonwealth reacts on the life of 
American society, and how the American people day day are 
moulding, modifying, and working this Commonwealth. 

We have thus brought before us a great succession of topics 
which are usually excluded from constitutional treatises and political 
analyses. Constitutional publicists, even the greatest of them, have 
been far too formal, too official, too solemn, heraldic, and black-letter. 
Blackstone wrote a sort of Gold Stick and Ix>rd Chamberlain account 
of the Constitution, which is now more like the actual system of Japan 
than that of England. None of our works on the English Constitu- 
tion, down to the time of Bagehot, ever mentioned the Cabinet or the 
Prime Minister. Those who write about constitutions and political 
institutions too often fix their eyes exclusively on the letter of the 
law^ or they argue ^ priori on rights and privil^es, as if it were a 
matt^ oS pnre abetcact seienee^ MDr. Biyee’s method is to combine 
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analysis of institutions with practical observation of social habits. 
Aiwi there can be no sort of doubt that this is the true way. Mere 
book knowledge of a constitution is as worthless as a mere paper con- 
stitution. And a bare abstract view of political institutions may be 
as delusive as a working model of a machine which in practice will 
not work at alL Mr. Bryce has followed Macaulay’s adiuirable rule, 
not to be afraid of lowering the dignity of history. He has composed 
a searching and exhaustive analysis of the American Commonwealth ; 
but, thdu^ he has gone quite as deeply into ultimate problems of 
government as De Tocqueville, Mill, or Austin, he has not been 
afraid to lower the dignity of social philosophy by explaining to us 
all about the * Lobby,’ the * Machine,* the ‘ Politicians,’ * Rings and 
Bosses,’ ‘Spoils,’ * ^"omen’s Suffn^,’ the Bar, the Bench, the Press, 
Railroads, Wall Street, the Universities, the Churches, the position 
of women, American oratory, American life, the social and economic 
future. Now this is precisely what we want to know ; and it is in 
connection with these things that knowledge of the Constitution 
really interests us. And it is because .all these things are explained 
and illustrated by a mass of ingenious reflections, vivid observations, 
and capital anecdotes that Mr. Bryce has managed to make a book 
full of real political wisdom as picturesque and fascinating as a first- 
rate volume of travels. 

The book with which this work of Mr. Bryce’s will be immediately 
compared is that of De Tocqueville. But nearly sixty years have 
passed since De Tocqueville went to America, and in that period the 
American Commonwealth has grown beyond any example in recordtnl 
history. Fourteen new States have been added to the Union ; the 
pqnilation has doubled itself fivh times ; the railroad, telegraph, and 
electric systefiis have been created ; new parties have been formed ; 
the question of slaveiy has been debated and fought out ; the gieatest 
civil war the world ever saw has been waged ; and a vast system of 
political and social institutions has been evolved. Tlie changes have 
been enoanous, and yet De Tocquevillc’s book is the one with which 
Mr. Bryce’s will be most often compared, and it is the one with which 
it most deserves to be compared. 

Mr. Bryce’s view of the American Commonwealth consists of three 
distinct surveys: — of the National organisation, the local State 
organisation, and the Social organisation : corresponding roughly to 
the first, second, and third volumes. The first volume is a treatise 
ef constitational law ; the second an analysis of local and monicipal 
polities ; and the third is practically a masterly book of travels. All 
observe American institutions at all have long known the extimne 
eii kn iie'iityof the ^stem in its double scheme of eo-ordinate poUtioal 
t ii Mtifa t i oBs toe the Nation and the several States. Bnt mitil the 
ebbSfite analyais of Mr. Biyoe explained them, few persons quite 
realissd eftbar tiie tme natare of this eomplex dnaUsn, or ^ range 
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to which it extends. Complex as this intercatenation of National and 
State authority is, Mr. Bryce has made it clear without needless pro- 
lixity or repetition. The United States Constituti9n is at once 
National and Federal, being a supreme Federal State, not a League 
of States, yet presupposing and tesed upon an antecedent body of 
States, each in their own limits performing a very large part of the 
functions and duties of ordinary civil governments. Again, both 
Federal Constitution and the State Constitutions very distinctly divide 
the provinces of the executive function, the legislative function, and 
the judicial function. Nowhere in Europe is the executive body 
markcHl off from the legislative body so strictly and with lines so 
rigid as in America. Nowhere in Europe is the Constitution walled 
round with a rampart so difficult to modify is there. Nowhere in 
Euroi>e is the executive so little able to lead the legislature, and the 
legislature so little able to control the executive. Alone of settled 
{)oiitical systems, the de facto head of the administration cannot in 
America dissolve the legislature, nor can the legislature get rid of the 
de facto head of the administration, except by a two-thirds majority 
aft or a regular trial for a criminal offence. And a third element steps 
in when courts of law are empow'ered to pronounce that acts of the 
national legislature are unconstitutional and therefore invalid. 

This dualism of National government and State government, this 
tripartite division (if authority into executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial, each more or less independent, runs through the whole fabric of 
the American polity and all its thiyty-eight States. There are thus 
in America thirty-nine (Constitutions, i.e. one National Constitution 
and thirty-eight State Constitutions ; as many separate legislatures, 
as many executives, as many judiciaries, and, wonderful to relate, 
thirty-nine separate bodies of law. There are • four kinds of 
American law, with four degrees of authority : — 

I. The Federal (Constitution. 

II. Federal Statutes made by Congress. 

III. State Constitutions. 

IV. State Statutes made by State Legislatures. 

And courts of law, both State and National, are bound to decide 
under which of these four classes of law any given provision falls. 
Then the judiciary is bifurcated into the National Ck>arts and the 
State Courts ; each being subdivided locally into superior, middle, 
and inferior Courts. And there is a National Finance, as well as a 
State Finance. And within each State, there is a system of local 
government and systems of municii^al government, each with their 
own executive, their own constituents, their own council, and their 
own taxation. « The double system of National and State constitn- 
Uons, legidature^ executive, judiciaries, bodies of law and separate 
finance, coven in a <KM»dinate way eveiy square mile of the vast 
inerioau cootiuMit ioduded in the States. There is here, it is 
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obvious, the material for a carious complexity of forces, which 
indeed hardly any European has adequately mastered. 

Perhaps the most striking and important contribution to 
political science which ]Mr. Bryce has made is the fundamental 
distinction which he pointed out between what he named the Rigid 
(institutions and the Flexible Constitutions : America giving us the 
type of a practically rigid Constitution, and England the type of a 
(institution, in theory at least, flexible without limit. Mr. Dicey, 
in his admirikble Lectures on the Law of the Consiitutumj made all 
readers familiar with this distinction, and has illustrated it with 
great learning and acumen. But in his own account (p. 84) he 
refers to an unpublished lecture of Mr, Bryce, the substance of 
which is incorporated in the present work. The Parliament of the 
United Kingdom could extend, modify, or abolish the Constitution, 
or any part of it, by an ordinary Act of Parliament jiassed in the 
same way as any Road or Inclosure Act. Nay, more, this ix>wer is 
being continually exercised session after session ; for the Constitu- 
tion seldom leaves ofl' at the end of a session exactly as it stood at 
the opening of it. A court of law has only to satisfy itself as to the 
interpretation of an Act of Parliament, and then to give effect to it. 
It cannot treat any Act as unconstitutional, or see any degree of 
authority, of greater or less, in an Act of Parliament. 

Nor in England can any man say precisely wliat the Constitution 
is, or where it can be found. As ^Ir. Bryce says, it must be searched 
for in hundreds of volumes, in /rases, statutes, precedents, journals, 
and even memoirs. And of course much of it is even then matter 
for discussion. All is utterly different in America. The Federal 
Constitution and all its amendnrents are printed in a very precise 
document of sixteen octavo pages. It is so hedged round by securi- 
ties against hasty alterations, that in the hundred years which now 
span the life of the Federal Constitution, excepting in the |)OMscript 
of its first year, and in a trivial amendment in 1794, and another 
in 1803, itjias only been practically modified once— that is, after the 
tremendotis civil war. The contrast between the rigid documentary 
constitutions of America and the flexible traditional Constitution of 
England has been most profoundly grasped by Mr. Bryce, and most 
vividly illustrated and explained. 

Next to the contrast between these two types of constitutional sys- 
tems, comes the equally striking contrast between the Presidential 
administration of America and the Cabinet administration of England. 
A cabinet, as we understand it, is of course out of the questton where 
the legislature neither controls nor depends upon a ministiy. And 
where there is no^legislatnre to make or unmake a ministry, there is 
of eowse no ministry to initiate, guide, or modify legidatiom An 
American P^dent is a Prime Minaster whose business is to control 
the pn&Uc departments, bat not to interfere with the legislatiire. 
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He has secretaries without collective responsibility, but no ^ministry. 
Ministers are not accountable to the legislature, nor are they jointly 
responsible for each other. So the legislature is a parliament with 
which the ministers are often in conflict, and which has no means 
whatever of removing them. All this Mr. Bryce ex]>lains and illus- 
trates with a force and fertility which are only possible to a man 
who hjis had the advantage of experience in parliament and in office, 
and who unites to the training of a constitutional lawyer great op- 
lK)rtunities for careful study on the s^wt. 

Mr. Br\x*e next explains the constitution, character, and w'orking of 
that famous American institution the Senate, the relation of which to 
the Executive is so puzzling to those who know only the dignlBed 
Upper Chambers of Europe, and which has a peculiar interest for those 
Evnropean politicians who find treaties and international relations 
idtimately referred to its final arbitrament. He then turns to the 
House of Hej)rcseiitativcs, a House how utterly unlike our House of 
t'ommons few will realise till they have mastered all that Mr. Bryce 
has to tell. His picture of the ‘House at work’ is one of those 
vivid clear-<‘ut portraits which an* only possible to a practical poli- 
tician living his daily life in one school who has attentively watched 
another school and compared it with his own. 

Mr. Bryce's account of the Federal Courts is one that could only 
be given by a lawyer, who, familiar with the machinery of English 
courts, and imbued with our own legal principles, has studied the 
American courts with all the as'sistance that can be given by his 
intimate relations with American lawyers, judges, and advocates, thus 
comi^aring pn^fessional impressions and exxM'rience. Nothing in the 
book is more interesting and valuaBle than his account of the history, 
constitution, and working of the famous Supreme Uourt of Washing- 
ton, a court whif'h, from the momentous national functions with which 
it is charge<l, its striking history, its unique position as the one 
central Court of Appeal, and the singular power of the great men who 
have adoi-ned it, may almost be thought, even by an English lawyer, to 
take precedence in importance of all known tribunals. 

That jiart of Mr. Bryce s book to which the English politician 
will most often turn will be, no doubt, the eleven chapters from the 
twenty-fifth to the thirty-fifth inclusive, wherein he compares the 
American and Euro[>ean systems, criticises the American constitution, 
and explains the paradox how the most rapidly growing of modem 
peoples contrives to thrive under the most rigid of all known con- 
stitutions, and the one which seems apparently the most prone to 
insoluble deadlocks. The problem is indeed one of the most curious 
and suggestive which can engage the student of politics and the 
practical politician* Mr. Bryce’s solution of the mystery, which, 
like the solution of most mysteries, depends on complex allowances, 
wmpensation8,..4i^ qualifications in practical result, is as full of 
Vou XXV— No. 143. L 
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accurate observation of fact as it is of sterling political good 
sense. 

It would need an article even to state in full Mr. Bryce’s 
explanation of the separate State System, of the relations of the 
States to the Federal Union, of the distribution of the functions of 
government between the State and the Union, of the complex 
institutions by which the relations are distinguished and maintained. 
The co-ordination of National authority and thirty-eight State autho- 
rities is one of the most difficult and curious problems in the range 
of political science. Earoi>ean states are familiar enough with a 
local government and a national government. But in America, 
where both exist in full develoi«nent, there is intercalated between 
them an antecedent State government which fulfils the great bulk 
of the functions possessed hv the National government (»f these 
kingdoms, and habitually exercised by the House of (.^unmons. Nor 
is this the whole of the anomaly, for in America each of the* thirty- 
eight States, with distinct executives, h‘gislntiires, law-courts, IkkUcs 
of law and finance, constitutionally safe-guardt?d uiultT very 
precise clauses in writttn instrurnentH from any interference ))y 
the Federal Executive, or the Federal Legislature. Lei us irnaginti 
the new County Coimci Is each having its own distinct, inviolable, and 
self-enacted constitution, which no Act of Parlianuuit could modify, 
suspend, or add to. Wo shall then have some idea of the oiiaplexit y 
of the American political system. 

The rest of Mr. Bryce’s work is <levoted to explain the Party 
System, and all the peculiar institutions to which the party system 
has given birth, the ‘machine,’ the ‘ ring,’ the ‘ boss,' and the way 
the boss runs the machine ; next* to the working of Public Opinion, 
and all its various organs, the press, the ‘stump,* the ‘caucus,’ the 
conventions, and the ballot. And ho concludes with a large body of 
illustrations, reflections, criticisms, and suggestions. 

The grand question which all will ask remains — does Mr. Bryce 
write as a panegyrist of the American democracy, or as a critic of it ? 
How does the judge sum uj) the evidence al)out the greatest experi- 
ment of free electoral government yet attempted hy man? Mr. 
Bryce, one may answer, has far too much experience of affairs, too 
much learning, too much political sagacity, to sum up in any whole- 
sale, trenchant, ex cathedra style, or to write either a eulogium on 
democracy, or an indictment of democracy. As a judge, as a thinker 
should, he gives us ample material for forming our own judgment, 
examines all the difficulties and possibilities, the strength, the weak* 
ness, the compensations, and the inconveniences of each institution 
in turn* No single vice or degeneration of the American polity is 
at all Sjpreened or palliated. A hostile satirist could find matter 
enough for a dozen philippics in the familiar style of the reactionary 
prophet of eviL A stalwart believer in democracy will find many a 
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conclusion to deepen his faith and to fire his enthusiasm. Mr. Bryce, 
it is clear, sees many a compensating force which was unobserved fay 
Sir H. Maine when he wrote on Popular GovemmerU, and Mr. 
Bryce’s knowledge of America vastly exceeds that of Maine. To 
compare their books on this point is to see all the gulf which sepa- 
rates an abutc student of political literature from an experienced 
observer of political institutions. 

Mr. Bryce writes as an observer of political institi^^ions, not, be 
it said, as a i)aHy politician. The comparison of Federal with the 
State legislatures bristles at every point with illustrations of the 
burning issue of our day, the relations of the Imperial Parliament to 
a possible Home Rule legislature. The book j>f Mr. Bryce touches 
on the problem at (^very chapter. Yet there is not a sentence in 
these three volumes by which the most sensitive Unionist could 
detect whether the author be a follower of Mr. Gladstone or of Lord 
Hartington. True political science sits calmly aloof from party 
struggles. 

Thc‘ special slreuglh of Mr. Bryce is this, that lie is a rare ex- 
ample (one may almost say a unique example) of ’tlie constitutional 
jurist, who com]iares inslitutiims and constitutions step by step with 
s<Kual habits and practical results visilde on the spot. He refuses to 
consid(‘r the American constitution or any single American institu- 
tion apart fnmi the halats and opinions of the American people who 
live under them, and the American politicians, journalists, speakers, 
officials, managers, and groups of men who work them, make them, 
and want them. It is another instance of the golden rule that 
r)rgJUiH, organisms, and org:inic activity, are only to be truly under- 
stood as we studv them in their fimctiiins, and under the actual con- 
* • 

ditions of enviroiunent and adjustment to it, in which they do, as a 
fact, habitually function. 

One may doubt if such a living picture of Democracy in all its 
ways, in its strength and its weakness, its dangers and its future, 
in all its strange nakedness of apjieamnee, and its amazing vitality 
and force, in its golden hopes, and its simplicity and limitations !is 
of a raw, lucky, inexperienced youth entering on a matchless inheri- 
tance for good or for evil, has c*ver yt^t been drawn by a competent 
hand. And it may be doubted even more if there yet exists for any 
country in the Old World a portrait so thoughtful, searching, and 
complete, so suggestive of the character, and with its life-history so 
graven on the face, as that which Mr, Ikyce has now given ns for 
the New World. * 

It is impossible to close this hook without reflecting that it adds 
another fine corner-stone to the noble monumenf which the sons 
and teachers of Oxford haye raised round the history and analysis of 
political institutions. Not only has Oxford taken for centuries a 
leading part in tl^s field of social science, but it is not easy to recall 

L 2 
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a work of first>rate importance in this difficult department which has 
not come from those who have tanght in Oxford, or have been 
trained by her in the school of Thucydides and Aristotle. The tradi- 
tion of Sir T. More, of Raleigh, of Hobbes, of Locke, and Adam 
Smith has been worthily maintained. Clarendon opened a long 
succession of historians, through Gibbon, the greatest of historians, 
Henry Hallam, Doctor Arnold, Dean Milman, and so on down to 
the great modern school of Bishop Stnbbs, Dr. Freeman, S. K. Gar- 
diner, J. R. Green, Fronde, Goldwin Smith, Dean Stanley, Cotter 
Morison, ' John Morley. Nor is it less significant that so mnch of 
what we know of the Englisli Constitution has. been expounded by 
those who have taugl^t at Oxford or who have Iwen traine<l at Oxford. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the laws of England were lectures de- 
livered by him as Professor at Oxford ; so also were those far more 
trustworthy Commentaries, known as Dicey On the Lov of the Vmi- 
tiiiuiion, and Anson on the Lav) of Parliament \ and so at least 
one of Sir H. Blaine’s studies on political institiitiuns. To this long 
list of Oxford achievements we must now add the work of her Regina 
Professor of Civil Law, a work dedicated to, and in {Kirt inspired by 
two of his Oxford colleagues ; and which will permanently hold its 
own in this splendid array of historical research and {political philo- 
sophy. 


FiiEDEiiic Haukison. 
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For the large majority of persons now living in Great Britain, 
O’Connell has come to be nothing but a nam£. A name, it is true, 
with some vesture of awe and suspicion hanging round it, like a 
ghost ; a name with some lingering cajmcity to make us feel uncom- 
fortable ; yet in the main a name only, like Chatham, or like Straf- 
ford. But, for the small projMvrtion of those now inhabiting the island, 
and for all who were breathing and moving ujwn it, 

firra* ^irl tc Ka'i 

forty anil fifty years ago, from the highest to the lowest, O’Connell 
was, and was felt to be, not a name only but a power. He had, in 
1828-0, encountered the victor of the IVninsnla and of Waterloo on 
the battle-ground of the higher jwlitics, of those politics which lie 
truly inter iiplccs^ and had defeated him, and had obtained from his 
own lips the avowal of his defeat. • 

Moreover, O’t’onnell was a champion of whom it might emphati* 
cally be said that alone he diil it. True, he had a people behind him; 
but a people in the narrower rather than in the wider sense, the 
masses only, not the masses with the classes. The Irish aristdcracy 
were not indeed then kinded together, as they are now, in the cause 
that he thought the wrong one. JIany of them supported Roman 
Catholic emancipation ; but none of them comprehended that, in the 
long reckoning of international affairs, that support would have to be 
carried onwards and outwards to all its consequences. He saw, at the 
epoch of the Clare election, what they did not see, that the time had 
come when, to save the nation, a victim must be dedicated even from 
among the nation's friends, like the great king's daughter at Aulis 
to preserve the host commanded by her own father. O'Connell was 
the cominander-in-chief, although as yet they hardly knew it; and 
even the most illustrious supporters of Roman Catholic emancipation, 
on whichever side the Channel, were but the rank and file behind 
him* His wore the genius and the tact, the eneig^ and the fire, that 
won the bloodless battle* By the force of his own personality he led 
Ireland to Saint Stephen's, almost as much as Moses led the children 

■ tjf IkuM aikmnrn the JUherdter. Edited, with noUces of Ids 

life and times, hgt W. J. FiUpatriok, F«B.a. London, Murray, iSSa 2 vols. Svo* 
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of Israel to Mount Sinai ; and he accomplished the promise of Pitt, 
which Pitt himself had laboured, and laboured not in vain, to frustrate. 

I assume, then, that this remarkable man, whom before reaching 
the end of these remarks I shall call a great man, has passed out of 
the mill-stream of politics into the domain of history. There, it is 
to be hoped, we may contemplate and examine his career in some- 
thing of the solemn stillness of Glasnevin, where his remains repose 
beneath the maring tower, the pre-eminently national symbol of his 
country. 

We have now supplied to us for the first time, through the enter- 
prise of my old friend Mr. Murray, the material necessary for this 
examination. The jyeceding biographers of O’Connell have not had 
access to the stores of the singularly characteristic correspondence in 
which, while his whole heart was set upon the puri)ose of the time, 
he has imconsciously limned himself for posterity. The small but 
very interesting volume ^ of the Kev. 5Ir. 0*Kourke is of too limited 
a scope, and was written with too partial an arc(*s» to sources, for 
the exhibition of the entire man. The Life and Thnea of the 
Liberator containing, as might be expected from its title, much ex- 
traneous matter, does not fill the void. The Select Speeches were 
published by his son Mr. John OTonncll, with ‘ historiail notices* 
of indispensable facts and dates, but with an express disclaimer of 
any attempt at biography.^ From the expre^ssions used by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick in his Preface, I gather that the present work is substituted 
for the more formal biography, uliich was at one time meditated by 
his family.'^ 

Unless I am much mistaken, the history of Ireland, especially for 
the last two hpndred years, is not only a narrative replete in itself 
with'^the most singular interests, but is also a normal exercise for 
instruction in the basis of modem history at large. If this be so, then 
neither the timely and most dispassionately written volume of Mr. 
Lefevre,® nor even the comprehensive collection now before me, will 
$u]>ply the feist word that is to be posthumously spoken of O’Connell^ 
as to whom Mr. Greville,^ most dispassionate of judges, has stated 
that ^ his position was unique : there never was before, and there 
never will be again, anything at all resembling it.* And once more, 
he was ^ the most important and most conspicuous man of his time 
and coimtry.* If he has now passed away from the clatter and the 
rowdyism of evciyday x>olitic8, 

To where, hcjojid these voices, there is peace, 

* 2%e Ctntmary Life ef O' Connell By the Bev. John O’Rourke, UMJJl 
Dablin, 1875. 

* ne Life and Times. Kcnmare Publications. 2 vols. Svo (1878 ?). 

* See PieCsoe to Spleet S^peeehee. 2 vols. ISmo. Dufiy, Dublin (wiUiout date). 

* Md. ^ • Peel cTid (f Connell Svo, London, 1887. 

^ QrevUb MmMifOt Seoond Series^ tit 88. 
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our time will surely not be lost in an endeavour to ascertain wbat . 
manner of man it is that stands figured on the canvas before ns. 
For Mr. Fitzpatrick, while presenting to us a collecti<m of moderate 
extent, selected without doubt from a far larger mass of papers, baa 
not only woven thbm into a web of fiur average continuity, but has, 
as a sculptor would, presented to us his hero * in the round,* so that 
we may consider each of his qualities in each varied light, and jndge 
of their combination into a whole, whether it is mean or noble, con- 
sistent or inconsistent, natural or forced. 

It is with something of a sense of special duty, and likewise with 
a peculiar satisfaction, that 1 make this small effort at historical 
justice in the case of the Irish Liberator, as he is most justly called. 
In early life 1 shared the prejudices against him, which were esta- 
blished in me not by conviction, but by tradition and education. As 
a young and insignificant member of Parliament, I never (so ftu: as 
my m(*mory indulged in the safe impertinence of attacks, which 
it would have been beneath him to notice. 1 was fortunate, from 
an occurrence which on his account 1 must mention further on in some 
detail, in being brought slightly yet sensibly into personal contact 
with him (now nearly fifty-five years ago ), and thus having experience 
of his kindly and winning manners. Put those who know only the 
hearty good will of millions upon millions of the English people 
towards Ireland at this moment, can have but a faint conception of 
the fearfully wi»le range of mere prejudice against O'Connell half a 
century ago. Even Liberal candidates were sometimes compelled by 
popular opinion publicly to renounce him and all his works. A very 
small jjart of this aversion may have been due to faults of his own; 
but, in the main, 1 fear that, takiifg him as the symbol of his country, 
it exhibited the hatred which nations, or the governing and repre- 
sentative parts of nations, are apt to feel towards those whom they 
have injured. My own delinquencies in this sphere I think cannot 
be stated more strongly than in these words; I voted steadily with • 
the Opposition on Irish questions in the Melbourne period, and lhad 
enter^ the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel in 1 843 when the prosecution 
of the Liberator, in connection with the monster-meetings, was 
undertaken. One very slight plea only can I offer for myself. I was 
not blind to his greatness. Almost from the opening of my Parlia- 
mentaiy life I felt that be was the greatest popular leader whom the 
world had ever seen. Nevertheless I desire to purge myself, by this 

public act, of any residue of old and unjust prepossession, to 

* 

OleAnici tbe ituffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

Wbickirsighs upon tbe besrt,* 

There cannt^ but be many, in whose eyes 0*Coimell stands as 
dearly the gred^ Irishman that ever lived. Neither Swift nor 


• V, 3. 
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Grattan (each how great in their several capacities !) can be placed 
in the sode against him. If there were to be a competition among 
the dead heroes of Irish history, I suppose that Burke and the Duke 
of Wellington would be the two most formidable competitors. But 
the great Duke is truly, in mathematical phrase,* incommensurable 
with O'Connell. There are no known terms which will enable us 
fairly to pit the military faculty against the genius of civil affairs. 
It can haMly ^ doubted that, if we take that genius alone into view, 
O'Connell is the greater man ; and I will not so much as broach the 
question, in itself insoluble, whether and up to what point oi 
superiority the exploits of the great Duke in the field esta|>lish au 
excess in his favour. .With respect to Burke as against O'Connell, it 
seems safe to say that he was far greater in the world of thought, 
but also far inferior in the world of action. 

There is another kind of eom|>arigon which this powerful figure 
obviously challenges: a comparison with the great demagogues or 
popular leaders of history. It is, however, a misnomer to ciill him a 
demagogue. If 1 may coin a word for the occasion, he was an 
ethnagogue. He was not the leader either of phbs or popuhM 
against optimates: he was the leader of a nation ; and this nation, 
weak, outnumbered, and despised, he led, not alti’ays unsuccessColly, 
in its controversy with another nation, the strongest jH^rbaps and the 
proudest in Euroix.*. If we pass down the line of history (but up* 
wards pn the moral scale) from Cleon to Gracchus, to Uien/i and even 
to Savonarola, none of these, I believe, displayed e<]ual powers ; but 
they all differed in this vital point, that they led one ]xirt of the com- 
munity against another, while he led a nation, though a nsition 'ni mtte 
its dissentients, against conquerors, who were never exi>eUed but never 
domesticated. For a ]uiraliel we cannot take Kossuth or Mazsini, who 
are small beside him : we must ascend more nearly to the level of tbu 
great Cavour, and there still remains this wide? difference l>etween 
them, that the work of Cavoiir wjis work in the Cabinet and Parliament 
alone, while^O’Connell not only devised and regulated all interior 
counsels, but had also the actual handling all along of bis own 
raw material, that is to say, of the peofde; and so handled them 
by direct personal agency, that he brought them to a stute of disci- 
pline unequalled in the history of the world. 

The dates and epochs of O’Connell’s life are simple. He was born 
in the county of Kerry on the 6th of August 1775. He received 
his college education at SL Omer and Douay, during the years of 
the French Cevolntion. At^this period, there are sufficient indica- 
tions that in character, though not in mere opinion, * the boy was 
fisther of tibte man**^ It came to a close in January 1 793, when he 
wrote to his uncle Blauiice, whose property he was to inherit, that 
^ the oonduei the English have pursued with regard to the Frrach in 
England makes us dread to be turned off igrery day * (voL i. p. 7).. 
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He set out) however) under a summons from Ireland; and) as I 
remember bis telling me in 1834) he crossed the Channel home- 
wards in the boat which brought the tidings of the ezecutimi of 
Ixmis XVI. The excesses of the time drove him in the opposite 
direction ; and, when the boat got under way, he flung into the sea 
his tricolour cockade, which was reverently picked up by some 
French fishermen rowing past, with a curse upon him for his pains. 
He studied law in Ix>ndon ; and it appears that the State trials of 
the day, aimed against freedom, disenchanted his politics, and brought 
him to Liberalism, by which be held steadily and warmly to his 
dying day. He was called to the bar in 1798 ; and in 1802, despite 
the protestations of his friends, and the unrejenting opf>osition of 
his uncle, he married a iienniless but devoted wife. He did it, expect- 
ing disinheritance ; and Darr^mane was not his in fact until 1825. 

Ihe first quarter of the century was spent in achieving at the 
Irish bax‘ not prominence only but supremacy : such a supremacy 
as probably never had, and never has, been held by any other 
member of that highly distinguished body. From the first, he 
earned something; and in 1813 his rec^eipts already approached four 
thousand 'pec annum. In the last year of his stuff gown, as he 
told me himself in 1834, he made 7,000/. In his letter of 1842 to 
I^rd Shrewsbury (ii. 284 ) he states that in the year before emanci- 
{)ation, while he belonged to the outer Bar, his ^professional 
emoluments exceeded 8,000/.;’ and that soon, on his obtaining a 
silk gown, they iriUftt have been ‘considerably increased.’ Even 
l-iord Slirewsbury, the leader of bis co-religionists in England, had 
joined in the vulgar cry ag:iinst his receiving the contributions of 
the Irish {H‘Ople. How far loftier and more discerning, how wise 
luidirue, are the wonls of Mr. Ureviile on his death in 1847 : ‘It was 
an income nobly given, and nobly earned.’ 

Yet) even during this quarter of a century, while he was earning 
a position which became an essential condition of his influence, he 
was (from 1805 onwards, acconiiug to Mr. Fitzpatrick, i. )5) the life 
and soul of that small and continually dwindling residue of nation* 
ality, which the Union, and the accompaniments and consequences 
of the Union, had left to Ireland. His first, as I believe, and not 
his least memorable public utterance had been made in .hmuary 
1600) when he was twenty-four years old. In writing to I^ord 
Shrewsbury he says : — 

For mors than twenty yesrs before emancipsdon, the burden of the cause was 
thrown upon me. 1 bad to arrange the meetings, to prepaie the resolutiotis, to 
fiumisb replies to the dbmspondence, to examine the case of each person complain- 
ing of practical grievances, to rouse the tor^d, to animate the lukewarm, to con- 
trol the violent and tbainflammatofy, to avoid the shoals and breakers of the Jaw, 
to guard again^ multiplied tveacheiy, and at all times to oppose, at every peril, the 
pomiAd and multitudinous eneitties of the cause. 
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This was without doubt what may be called the opulent period of 
Ids life : but hear him as to even this period (ibid .) : — 

For four years I bore the entire expenses of ('Catholic agitation without receiving 
the contributions of others to a greater amount than 74^. in the whole. Who shall 
repay me for the years of my buoyant youth and cheerful manhood P Who shall 
repay me for the lost opportunities of acquiring professional celehrity, or for the 
wealth which such distinction would insure P 

, From,or<8hortly before, the epoch of the Clare election in 1828 dates 
the commencement of his absorption in public affairs. He was now 
totu8 in illis. He remained at his zenith until 1843, when the Peel 
Administration instituted the great prosecution against him* It can 
hardly be said that this prosecution was directly the cause of a decline 
in his power over the people. But thus much appears to bo certain. 
If his imprisonment in Kiehmond Bridewell did not break bis spirit, 
it added heavily to that drain upon his nerve power, which bad for 
so many years been excessive, and almost unparalleled. The loss of 
a grandchild, we are told, ahnost crushed the great and i>rofoundly 
susceptible heart (ii. 331 ). Ilis handwriting, formerly so bold, became 
tremulous and indistinct. 

He was released in September, 1814, under the judgment of the 
House of Lords. During the time for which his action had been 
paralysed, the mind of Ireland, under the influence of disap[)oint» 
ment, had been moving in the direction of counsels alien from his. 
O’Conneirs were always the counsels of legality ; the new counsels 
were counsels of force, of force the offspring of despair, and adopted 
as the sole remaining alternative after the failure of t/Couneirs policy 
based on bloodless effort. On the back of all this came the terrible 
prospect of the^ famine. He could not bear it ; or he could not bear 
his own heart-rending sense of incapacity to relieve it. The {jower- 
fol frame, the brain yet more powerful, gradually yielded to a pres- 
sure which defied all resistance. He set out for a continental tour 
* devised by way of remedy, and recommended by the knowledge of 
his fervenfr faith, and the hope that arrival at the limina 
lorum might operate as a charm upon him. But the journey was 
one of manifest though intermitted stages of decline. He was 
mercifully spared both acute agony of body, and obscuration of mind ; 
and, having received devoutly all the consolations of his Church, he 
passed into the world of spirits on the 15th of May, 1 847. His age was 
no more than seventy-one ; but it may safely be said that these years 
included, in labour, in experience, in emotion, in anxiety, in suffer- 
ing, and in elastic and masculine reaction against it, ten times what is 
allotted, in the same space of time, to more ordinary men. 

Ami We I pdrt from simple narrative to attempt an estimate of 
the chsmeter and action of 0*ConneIL 

The domesdo relations of O’Connell cannot escape the notice of 
the most careless reader of this book. They were broadly distin* 
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gnished from those of common men by the vehement ai|d ever-flowing 
tide of emotion that coursed through them. They are illuminated 
by every occasion that comes up, and we find him acting the part of 
a spiritual adviser in detail to a daughter in a grave and amdooB 
crisis of the soul, the particular nature of which is reverehtly veiled. 
Their verbal expression is concentrated in his letters to his wife. 
From these it appears that his whole married life, from its commence- 
ment in 1802 to its close in 1836, was one continued csourse, not of 
ardent aflection only, but of courtship. Unless for the purpose of 
satire, no such gushing vocabulary of love has ever, as far as I know, 
been laid oi)en to the public eye. O’Connell speaks of Charles 
Phillips, the author of Curran and his Contempora/rieSj as ‘ insane 
with love ’ (i. 24). Some might be inclined to retort the phrase upon 
him. After eleven years of married life, in a letter of no more than 
sixteen lines, his wife is ‘ my darling heart,’ ‘heart’s treasure,’ ‘ my 
sweetheart love/ ‘ my own Mary,' ‘ my own darling love,’ ‘ my own 
dearest, dc^arest <larling ; ’ and ‘ I wish to God you knew how fervently 
I doat on you.' This is from him when on circuit, to whom the expen- 
diture of a minute was the expenditure of a drop of professional life’s 
blood. In other ways we shall see that he was a man who never 
could withhold, never could contract, his sympathies. In this very 
letter, there is one, and but one, morsel of pure prose — his business 
‘ is increasing almost beyond endurance’ (i. 20). In later years, the 
catalogue of endearing phrases is scarcely shortened (see i. 99, 100), 
and he truly describes liis case whod he says (in 1 825) ‘ Darling, will 
you smile at the love-hiters of your old husband ? ’ If Mr. Fitzpatrick 
has at all deviate<l from the common use in printing these letters, 
he has not done it witliout sufficient cause. For they exhibit a side 
of htinnm nature that, besides being genuine, and being in ita sub- 
stance beautiful, was also necessary for the completion of the rich 
polychrome exhibited by a man in whom exacting business and 
overwhelming care never arrested, never could even restrict, the ' 
lively, and even redundant, play of the affections. 

The degree in which his business was exacting, his cares over- 
whelming, I for one have never fully understood except upon the 
perusal of these really important and historical volumes. Upon no 
sovereign, upon no Imperial chancellor, were the anxieties of empire 
ever more fully charged, than O'Connell was laden with the thought of 
Ireland, and with the supreme direction of its concerns. He was all 
along the missionary of an idea. The idea was the restoration of the 
pubUe life of his oonntiy ; which he believed, and too truly believed, 
to have been not only enfeebled, but exhausted and paralysed, by 
the Act of Union. It lay in his heart’s core from* the dawn of his 
^q^ning manhood; from the eommenoement of his full political career 
It became the mainspiing of his acts, his wenrds, his movements ; the 
ohaotnte mistress of his time, of his purse, and of whatever additions his 
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credit could make to his pecuniarj resources. He loved his country 
with all his heart, and with all his mind, and with all his soul, and 
with all his strength. In his eye, Dublin Castle, commonly con- 
sidered as embodying the government of Ireland, had no substantive 
existence except as a machinery for repressing the national life 
through the careful fostering of alien ix)wer8, in an omnipotent land- 
lordism, in an exotic establishment of religion, miscalled National, 
in proselytising schemes of popular education, and in an anti-jiopular 
administration of the law, from its highest agencies downwards to its 
lowest. To the well-meant money grants, for draining and the like, 
he would have had a twofold answer : first they were but a miserable 
set-off against the heavy sums which England owed to Ireland in 
account ; and secondly, with even greater emphasis, that man does 
not live by bread alone, and that it is idle to study feeding the mere 
stomach of a nation, yet at the same time to stop all iht' avenues of 
its higher life. For the true work of a government, Dublin (/astle, 
with all its costly and complicated roua^es, was a men* negation ; 
and the main matter was how to make the nation, which had formerly 
been alive, and had been smothered by external force, enter into life 
once more. He therefore had to do the work that in the ordinary 
course of human affairs is served by an orgsinised system, and i>ccupies 
a countless multitude of agents. He lacked all the ailvantages, which 
result from effective division of labour. There was hanlly a man in 
Ireland available, in the highest matters, for lightening his s<dic!tudes 
by sharing them. One indeed there was who apiH^ars to have had the 
capacity, namely, Bishop Doyle ; but, for whatever reason, he does 
not seem to have worked continuously with O't’onnell. And yet 
there was no ^case of wrong to which he closed his ear, which his 
tongue and pen were not ready to redress. Of him, and of his un- 
bounded symjmthies, may be said what Mr. Ixiwell has said of .hfs 
country with a noble fervour and in its vigorous patoift — 

She who6<3 frvii latch-string never was drawcd in 

Against the poorest child of Adam » kin. 

Upon this subject, which powerfully illustrates the largeness of 
O'Connell’s nature, I must dwell a Utile. In him we see more than 
in most even of the good men of history that love and justice are 
essentially boundless, and that to spend them on one subject seems 
to increase, and not to lessen, the fund available for sjiendiiig upon 
others also. He was an Irishman, but he was also a cosmopolite. I 
mmraiber personally how, in the first session of my jKirliamentary 
Itfis, he poured out his wit, his pathos, and his earnestness, in the 
eaiite of fegro emancipation. Having adopted the political creed of 
Libeqdffe^ be was as thorongh an English liberal, as if be bad bad 
no Imisod to think of. He had energies to qpare for I^w Reform 
(i. 167), ^ iVMtal Reform (a question of which be probably was one 
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of few to discern at the time the greatness), for secret voting, for 
Com Law Repeal, in short for whatever tended, within the political 
sphere, to advance human happiness and freedom. It hardly need 
be said that he w^as opposed, in 1829, to the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders. He was not deluded by the plausible 
arguments for this measure ; which seriously marred the grant of 
emancipation, and consequentially restricted, for half a century, the 
legitimate extension of the franchise in Ireland. , 

The wide scope of his embrace, in questions of sympathy with 
his fellow-men, is however yet more remarkably shown by the 
manner in which he exerted himself on behalf of individuals. There 
was a certain Sir Abraham B. King, a functionary of the Dublin 
(>)rponition, and Deputy Grand Master of the Orange Society. It was 
for denouncing the I)ublin Corporation as ‘ beggarly ’ that D’Ksterre 
sent O'Connell in 1815 the challenge, which cost the unhappy man 
liis life ; and ( Irangeisin as such was the one and only thing Irish, that 
lay outside the precinct of the fervid Irishman’s sympathies. King, 
however, was put out of his berth in 1832 by a measure of reform, 
and raised a complaint of insufficient compensation. O’Connell 
examined his claim, took up his C4ise, carried it to a successful issue, 
and enjoyed his lifelong gratitude, expressed in a glowing letter at the 
time, and in a message transmitted from his deathbed (i. 296-8). 

Another case, even more worthy of mention, is not noticed in these 
volumes, but is recorded in Parliamentary documents, and lies also 
within my own personal knowledge. It was indeed a case of effort 
on behalf of one who was, like himself, a Liberal in politics, and a 
man of distinguished talents. There was no other claim of any 
sort. The singularity, however, of the effort lies in the boldness of 
the scheme of rcdief, and in the astonishing amount of labour bestowed 
upon it by a man already overcharged. It occurred in 1834. The 
gentleman whose champion he became, had been a solicitor, but had 
been touched by the verdicts of juries in two actions, dating nearly a ^ 
quarter of a century before. One of them concerned the ubs&action 
of an important paper, and the other turned upon the appropriation 
of a sum of money. With the correctness of these verdicts we have 
nothing now to do. But, in the intervening i>eriod, the Benchers of 
one among our Inns of Court had, by reason of them, rejected him as 
an applicant for admission to the bar, for which he was deemed to 
have high qualifications in other respects. With this narrative in his 
eye, O’Connell moved for an inquiry by a Committee of Parliament into 
the Inns of Court themselves. To this motion objection was taken 
on behalf of those powerful l)odies. In the course of the debate, 
O’Connell found that both their friends and the Ministry of the day 
would acquiesce in an inquiry if limited to the particular instance which 
he himself had in view. He adroitly fell back on the suggestion* which 
in effect gave all he wanted. His Committee sat, and boldly retried 
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the issues. Even these last times have not furnished an example 
of a more extraordinary proceeding. But what 1 have to note is the 
amount of personal sacrifice made by O’Connell for one with whom he 
had no connection, 1 believe, of a i)er8ona] or special kind. He took the 
chair, conducted the examinations, carried the report, and presented 
the result to Parliament in five hundred folio jmges of hard work. 

I was myself a member of that Committee, and was the only 
member who did not concur in the final judgment of the Committee. 
A material witness named Skingley, living at (\>gpesluill in Essex, 
was, from age and infirmity, unable to appear. The Committee (that 
is to say, O’Connell) obtained jK)wer to adjourn from place to place ; 
and three of its members, foiming a qvortnuy undertook to go down 
and examine Skingley at his own alxHle. These three were O’Con- 
nell, Sir George Sinclair, and myself. \Ve st‘t out at five on a 
summer’s morning, in a carriage and four, and returned after dusk. 
The incident gave me an ojnK)rtunity «»f enjoying tin* frank and 
kindly conversation of this mo.'^t remarkabh* man ; wlawe nat tonal. 1 
may say whose Imj>eriiil oan*s had tlius been forced into eoin|Kiti- 
biJity with an euonnou.s effort, sucli a.s hardly any uinM onpitMl jierson 
would Imve undertaken, and which he could ha^e bad no motive for 
undertaking except an overixauTing Udief that justice to an iiidi\ idual 
demanded it. 

As any and every authentic record of a man greatly tran- 
scending^ the common scale has more or lesh of valiu*, I may here 
mention one or two slight incidont 2 > of my ocea*<ional Pajliariieutary 
contact with ()*(*onneIl. (hicf, in a sjieech on Iri-h atlUirM I had, in 
perfect good faith, but in a blind acceptance of {prevailing traditions, 
noticed some obser\'ation that Rad been matle in deluite on Pro- 
testant and English cruelties in Ireland, and said that I did not st^e 
what practical go<xl was to be gained by dwelling either on those 
outrages, or on tlic bloody and terrible retributions whicdi they Imd 
provoked. O’Connell intcrru{ited me so loudly and vehemently that 
he was*called to order for it by the S])eaker (Ahcrcrondiy), who rose 
in his chair (1 think) for the purpose. I assured him with truth 
that I had no intention to refer to anything, excf*pt what was on all 
hands admitted. 1 little knew then what good reason he had to 
resent the use of any language which ap{>cared to place u{>oii a foof- 
ing approaching to equality the hideous massacres {lerpetrated on 
the Irish under supreme direction, and the feeble, limitfsl, and 
sporadic acts of retaliation, which were the wild cries of nature 
outraged beyond endurance, and which were, in the most cuDS{)icuous 
instances, prohibited and denounced by the national leaders from 
1641 to 1798. was six or eight years Inter, in 1843, when 
O’CoancU himself in a published volume, largely composed of 
authenticated extracts, supplied the world with adequate means of 
judgment upon these gross and often almost incredible enormities 
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perpetrated against Ireland. His book stopped at the Restoration. It 
was marked Vol. i., but no second volume ever appeared. My recol- 
lection, which does not stand alone, is that, so far as England was 
concerned, the tale of horror produced no sensation whatever, and 
that the work fell stillborn from the press.® 

As was altogether 8(‘emly in a man of such breadth and penetra- 
tion, he had a taste for theology, like others of the statesmen of 
that day. In one of his letters to Archbishop M‘Hale he says : 

* No man can be more devoted to the spiritual autliority of his 
Holiness. I have always detested what were called the libertiea of 
the Church in France. . . . There does not live a human being more 
submissive hi om tdhus to the Church than I am ’^(i. 510). The object 
of this letter was to prevent the ‘ light of Rome ’ from being any 
longer ‘ obscured by the clouds of English influence.’ Direct action 
in Koine ha<l then reccuitly been resorted to by Lord Palmerston, in 
the interest of the Italian peojile ; and the great chieftain evidently 
suspected wliat afterwards came to pass, that the same influence 
miglit bi* •• used in order to keep down the Irish. There is abundant 
testimony of his conformity to the rule of submission in the spiritual 
sphere. lJut it is interesting to see how, when speaking of the 
Popcf, he guards himself by confining himself to his ‘spiritual 
authority/ I have inysidf h<‘ard him reply waisyih’ in Parliament to 
some member, who charged him with what was then called divided 
allegiance*, by an emphatic declaration that, in reg:u‘d to the 
political interests of Lis country, neither Pope nor Council was his 
guide. 

But for the freed<>m of his C!)urcli lie watched with the eye of a 
lynx, and saw the hollowness of the’Suite's coquetry, at a time when 
the hierarchy in Ireland were so grateful for the gift' as it were of 
bre^ithing freely after the persecution they had suffered, as to be 
ready to accejit the veto of a Protestant State on episeoiml appoint- 
ments. For the keenness of his visitm, and the courage and consistency 
of his action in this matter, she owes him much. But I beliefb that 
we also owe him something. In the light of subsequent experience, 
it seems a rational opinion that the veto would have impeded the 
solution of important questions, and would have acted injuriously on 
the religious interests of following generations. 

When in 1834 we made our summer journey into Essex, he 
brought with him a book of theology, the name of which I have for- 
gotten, to prove to me that Protestants were all regarded by the 
Roman Church as ChristiaDs (he might have added, as actually 
brought within her jurisdiction) in ^drtue of their Baptism. In a 
memorandum of my own, made at the time,'® I find it noted with 

• A Memoir ef XreUind Matiee aiut Smvh. By Daniel O’Connell, M.P. Dublin, 1843. 

•• And pabliidied wlUi my consent by the Bev.^tfr. O'Bourko, at the close of the 
third ediUoa of his life of O’Connell in 1678. 
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xeap^ to Protestants, * that he deemed it his duty to hope t.hat. they 
were internally united to the Chnroh,’ but that ‘ the heathen were in 
a state of reprobation, he believed necessarily : * this latter an opinion 
which, with more leisure'and inquiry, he .could hardly have &iled to 
discharge from his mind, as Dante did, who, five hundred years 
before, assigned to them no bitterer lot than the endurance of desire 
without expectation : — 

Che senza speme rivemo in dbio." 

I published, in the end of 1838, a volume on the relations of 
Church and State, which was thought to savour of the opinions of the 
Oxford School. At the beginning of the ensuing scission I chanced 
to fall in with O’Connell behind the Speaker s chair, lie laid his band 
on my arm and said I claim the half of you.’ At all times be was 
most kindly and genial to one who had no claim to his notice, and 
whose prejudices were all against him. He had, howewr, without 
doubt, more religion than theology, and was in truth thoroughly, 
consistently, and affectionately devout. I will not inquire whether 
his duel with D’Ksterre requires any qualification of this statement, 
as applicable to the date of its occurrence. It may be said, however, 
that an Irishman who, either then or for some time after, was not a 
duellist, must have been either more or less than man. And the 
House of Commons is now familiar with the stately figure of an Irish 
gentleman advanced in life, who carries with him the halo of an 
extraordinary reputation in that particular, hut who is conspicuous 
among all his contemporaries (or his singularly beautiful and gentle 
manners. 

To return to O’Connell. His professional business absorbed his 
weekdays in early life, so that his journeys from town to town were 
very commonly made on Sundays ; and I remember that in 1834 he 
suggested a like expedient (of course after his early Mass) for the 
jowey into Essex, to Sir G. Sinclair and myself, both much otfcer- 
wise inclined. But in these letters he expresses a regret (i. 132; for 
the necessity so often laid upon him ; and, quite apart from this, 
persons accustomed to a British Sunday should hold themselves dis- 
abl^ from passing a judgment upon our Koman Catholic feUow- 
snlyects, whose weekdays are often more Sundaylike than ours. M^e 
gather from these volumes the interesting intelligence that at one 
time, when still full of vigour at sixty-four years of age (ii. 1 95), he 
setioraly contemplated a reh'gious retirement at Clongowes for ’the 
letnainder of his life. In the formation of this desire, disappointment 
at sprite ..failure or decline of the rent may have played a secondary 
main motive of it is touchingly described in t he s e few 
words : *l want « period of retreat to think of nothing but eternity.’ 
So Hpt whOT the final stage arrived, and he bad Death in 
eiMittfq^tioa on his intercepted journey, both the first ftint whisper 

“ Inferno, ir, 42. 
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of tho samnuma, and its later and fuller sound, fimnd him^irateliuig, 
as one prepared for the coming of his Lord. The signs abound eveiy* 
where in these volmneH that he bore with him a lively sense of the 
presence of G^od, though taste and reverence withheld him fimn its 
free manifestation in the hvfera infernal^ the heated and ccmteii- 
tions atmosphere of Parliament. 

My refemnce to D^Esterre must be a little enlarged. But for the 
use of a single and dangerous epithet (^oontemptuous*’) in his ex- 
planatory letter about the Corporation of Dublin, this unhappy anta- 
gonist would not have had even a pretext for driving forwa^ the 
&tal controversy (i« 28). In the duel, O'Connell purposely fired low ; 
but his shot was fatal. He offered to * share his income ’ with the 
widow. This was declined. To her daughter he paid an annuity 
regularly until his death. On hearing that she was the plaintiff in 
ti weighty suit at Cork, he threw up iinjiortaut briefs and returned 
the retaining fees, went down from Dublin, pleaded the cause, and 
won (i. 34). And it ii» said that he never passed a certain building 
that recalled the memory of D’Esterrc without uttering a prayer for 
his soul. The duel was in 1815. At a later jieriod, he formed a 
deliberate resolution never to fight another. 

OH'onnell is clearly to be regarded as a man who desired to 
maintain ixmce, properly, and law. Yet his case exhibits the diffi- 
culties which are certain to arise when, as in Ireland, legality and 
morality Ixave been long pitted against each other in those provinces 
of human existence, which most codcem the vital interests of the 
jieople. Accordingly, this friend of law nevertheless could upon 
occasion recommend not only exclusive dealing since known as boy- 
cotting, but exclusive treatment outside of dealings ; aq|d the carrying 
of this treatment to a point so extreme as, for example, the erection 
of cribs in the chapels, within which alone those who had voted 
wrong were to be allowed to pniy. One step further planted men 
in the domain of sheer violence. It seems hard to deny th ^ this 
step was sometimes takenJ^ The violence must be condeoSned, and 
so must the recommendation which was the immediate incentive ; 
but not so as to blind us to the fact, that a severer condemnation is 
due to those, who maintained abominable laws, impossible to be 
borne by human beings except in a state of al:^ect slavery. The 
tyranny of the landlord, which was then counteracted by the tyiunny 
of ouinige, received in 1871 a deadly blow from the introduction of 
secret voting, and another heavy stroke in 1885 from the extension 
of the franebise* The resnlt has been that exclusive dealing, and 
such exclusive treetinmii as may now follow it, have^oome to be as a 
rule effeotnidly disspokted from outrage ; and coei^on, which has 
lost its warranti assumes an aspect more o^ous than ever, because it 
is fireotedagakst action the same in essence as that which has been 

** (tai ilw ^ Arrer M Cmfim <Ni«l)at, ISil), sfl^ieoiiabr pp. 118-Sa 
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found essential for self-defence bj the order-loving workmen of Great 
Britain, and which is effectually guaranteed to them by the law. 

It would not be easy to name a man who has attained to equal 
aggregate excellence with O’Connell in the threefold oratory of the 
bar, the platform, and the senate. As a parliamentary qreaker, no 
one, in matching him with his contemporaries of the House of 
Commons, would have relegated him to the second class j but it might 
be difficult to find his exact place in the first. He was greatest when 
answering to the call of the moment in extemporary bursts, and least 
great when charging himself with extended and complex exiKtsition. 
As an advocate, it may, I apprehend, be asked, without creating sur- 
prise, whether the eptire century has produced any one more eminent : 
though (not to speak of the living) Follett, had he been spared to 
run his whole career, would have been a formidable rival, while Scarlett 
probably never once missed the mark in dealing with a jury. It is 
here that Brougham, greatly his superior in Parliamentary eloquence 
and in general attainments, falls so for behind him. As orator of 
the platform, he may challenge all the world ; for who ever in the 
same degree as 0’Ck>nnell trained and disciplined, stirred and soothed, 
a peqplp? 

But I am convinced that we ought to accord to him also the 
character of an excellent statesman. The world knows him chiefiy 
in connection with the proposal to repeal the Act of Union with 
Irriand. Now I would venture to propound as the criteria of statesman- 
ship, properly so called, first the capacity to embrace broad principles 
and to hold them fost, secondly the foculiy which can distinguish 
between means and ends, and can treat the first in entire subordina- 
tion to the last. To both these criteria the life of O'Connell fully 
answers. He never for a moment changed his end ; be never hesi- 
tated to change his means. His end was the restoration of the 
public life of Ireland ; and he pursued it, from his youth to his old age, 
wit^un&ltering fidelity and courage. In this cardinal respect, be 
drew no distinction between Roman Catholic Ireland, and Protestant 
Ireland. Nay, be submrdinated not civil equality alone, but even 
toleration for his co-religionists, to the political indeitendence and 
unity of Ireland, always under the British Crown. Perhaps^the very 
noblest epitaph that could be inscribed upon his tomb would be a 
pas s ag e from the speech which he delivered, when only twenty-four 
yean of age, at a meeting oi Roman Catholios in opposition to the 
Urikni,<oa the 13th of January, 1800 '* : — 

las every SMB who faels with me proeteim that, if the alternative w«m dfotod 
IfosmrUaioi^ or the >e>wnaotnMnt of the penal code in all its pristiae honors, that 
hi weald paifor wi&oot bedution the latter, as the leewr end more enffinahleavil ; 
that he wplid mthef oonfide in the juetice of his hrethren, tho Protootaato of 
forbad^ Mw have abeedy libonted him,** than lay hie oonntiy at tha feet of 

m S . 3^ 
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This exalted sentiment drew fcurth 'mneh and marked appro- 
bation.’ O’Cmmell was true to it in proposing the BepeaL Whatever 
diflSonlties that measure might now entail^ they had expmience 
been shown to be at that time altogether secondary. Mr. Bnrke 
allowed to them no weight whatever. O’Connell had lived through 
the horrors that preceded and brought about the Union. It is my 
firm belief that if Englishmen could have had a parallel experience 
in their own country they, Tory as well as Liberal, would have 
adopted the sentiment of O’Connell, and that with their hands as 
well as with their hearts. Repeal was the one obvious, direct, uid 
natural means of repairing the specific mischief, nor was it then his 
business to appreciate the inconveniences of reversal ; though it was 
doubtless a duty to take them into view when, within the walls of 
I’arliaineut, he became charged as a legislator with public and 
imperial cares. And this is the very thing that, when the occasion 
arose, he showed that he was able to do, and did. 

On the second accession of liord Melbourne to power, be thought 
that he saw his opjwrtunity fur an alternative policy. That renmrk* 
able man, who has often been accused of political indifferentism, had 
filled for a short time the office of Chief Secretaiy ; and his experience, 
as Mr. I.amb, seems not to have been lost upon him. In 1827, when 
Mr. Canning was Prime Minister, O’Connell writes (i. 148); ‘With 
Mr. I.amb, I would forfeit my head if we did not nn<Orange 
Ireland, and make the I’rotestants content and good, and the 
Catholics devotedly loyal ; for omr disposition truly leans to loyalty.* 

Early in 1835 came the epoch of what was termed the Lichfield 
House compact. * Compact there wus none,’ says Earl Russell (ii. 2), 
but an alliance. Nothing could be more honourable, nothing more 
wise. O’Connell was ready, like a man of sense, to try out fairly and 
fully the experiment of government from London, and on the con- 
dition of justice to Ireland, if attainable, to waive, even to abandon, 
the policy of Repeal. Such was the extent of his concessioiL: * a 
real ITnion, or no Union ’ (ii. 59, compare 105). Justice lo Ireland 
embraced two great items. The first was that of legislative reforms. 
The second was the substitution of a national for an anti-national 
spirit in Irish administration. For the second, and hardly the less 
difficult, of these a rare instrument was at hand in the person of 
Ihummond,** private secretaiy to Lord Althoip, who now became 
Under-Seoietaiy in Dublin, and who appears, by a ringulor combina- 
tion of courage, sagacity, and tact, to have reversed the movement 
of the administrative mrohinery in Ireland, and inspired its people 
for the first time with a dawning lu^, and y^t nevw to have 

** As this srtlele is golaf to pnss, I hear that tbs life of Mr. DnunmoDd by Mr. 
Bany (TBiisa is on die point of i^pearing. It eaaaot fiaO to be of the greatest 
iatensi Mr. CBiian is extraady well Stted for hia task : and the oareer of MT* 
Pw awn oad f oraas an iadlsponaaUe Unk in the ohaia of liiah histoiy.— W. B. O. 
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supplied the Orange party, then strong in Parliament, with the 
means of establishing a chaige of partiality against him, and of thus 
showing that one abusive system had only been supplanted by 
another. O’Connell supported the Government, in fulfilment of his 
avowed intention, with fidelity and patience. But the legislative 
jx)rtion of the scheme was sickly from the first, and grew sicklier 
still. The Irish Church Establishment remained in its monstrous 
integrity. Even Municipal Reform was combated for seven years, 
and then given in a shape such as to humiliate the country that 
received it, by perpetuating the principle of inequality. Drummond 
died. The Ministry declined, from a variety of causes, some to its 
honour and some otiierwise. I regret to reconl that among the 
reasons for their gradual loss of favour with the English people was 
their honest and persistent endeavour to mitigate or redress a part 
at least of the grievances of Ireland. In 1840 O’Connell confesses 
(i. 230) the failure of his concilkitoiy plan ; and the accession of the 
Opposition to power, in August 1841, seems to have struck for him the 
keynote of absolute des|)4iir. 

But the flexibility of his mind was indefectible; and the re- 
bounding force of its elasticity was still to lx* shown. Failing with 
repeal, and failing with justice to Ireland, he turned to what appears, 
in these pages and elsewhere, under the roughly applied name of 
Federalism. Miss Cusack has published a curious note by Mr. 
Butt, which states with considerable appearance of authority that, in 
1844, the Liberal leaders met ftnd resolved to ofler to O’Connell a 
Parliament for Irish affairs, under a system of federal union with 
Great Britain. We must still Jiope for further elucidation of so 
remarkable a statement. What is indisputable is that O’Connell 
seems to have been perfectly prepared to adopt this guarded means 
of reanimating and embodying the national life of Ireland. In 
letter of October 1844 to the yecretary of the Repeal Association, he 
givesj^s full adhesion to this plan, and sets forth its principle at 
great lengCh (ii. 433-48), though after the mcanner of a man who does 
not feel himself to be on the eve of practical legislation. He declares, 
however (446), an actual preference for it over Repeal pure and 
simple. 

In general he had a mean estimate of his coadjutors in Ireland, 
and calls them * the species of animals with which I had to cany on 
my warfare with the common enemy’ (ii. 183). His Parliamentary 
following was mostly of an inferior stamp, whence the aobriqvst of 
O’Conneirs taiL They stand in disadvantageous contrast with the 
My. of aboat the same nomerical stren]^, who sapportod Mr. 
PaiAs^ in iiie Paidiameiit of 1880; and thejr could do litUe to 
ligMn ' ilto mnltitudinoaB cares of their chief. One of the revela* 
thm^iappfind bj these volumes exhibits the cruel pungency of those 

A/« and Tima, U. 702. 
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cares in a point not hitherto Jmown or appreciated. Through all the 
years of Herculean labour entailed by his Parliamentary dominanee, 
and notwithstanding the large sums, sometimes exceeding 16,0002. 
(i. 202), placed at his disposal from year to year by the Irish nation, 
he lived almost from day to day under the pressure of the most acute 
pecuniary adxie ties It was probably with some idea of forethought 
for his family tliat he founded, or shared in founding, a bank and a 
brewery (i. 421, 442, ii. 1 94) ; and it does not appear that these had 
much to do in the making or marring of his fortunes. The only 
signs of heavy ])ersonal expenditure in these volumes are that he 
was compelled to have several residences, that his frequent and rapid 
journeys must have been expensive, that his charities (to which he 
pays a touchingly minute attention) were liberal, and that his free 
and large nature delighted to ex}>and itself in hospitality at Dany- 
nane. No account is presented on the [»ages before us : but we are 
safe in conjecturing that the rent would have met all these charges 
over and over again ; and they do nothing to explain his constant 
use of the instrument of credit, his resort to the expedients of 
renewal, his casting himself, again and again, sometimes in despair, 
on the ingenuity, the devotion, and the patience of his friend and 
agent Mr. P. V. Fitzpatrick, who plays a silent part in the narrative, 
but whose parts and gifts must in their line have been as remark- 
able, as his active friendship was invaluable. The explanation 
evidently lies in the ravenous demands, at that date, of Parliamen- 
ivixy life, the heavy charges of elections and petitions, and in the fact 
that on him seems to have lain the burden of meeting the pecuniary 
engagements of many seats and persons besides bis own and those of 
his family. We are told of a single'dissolution which brings him (ii. 
53) five contests, and five election })etitions. He is too brave to com- 
plain readily, but sometimes it is more than he can bear. On the 11th 
of July, 1842, he writes to Fitzpatrick ; * Want is literally killing me. I 
have grown ten years older from my incessant pecuniary anxiety. 
God bless you, my dear friend* (ii. 289). But never, * 80 *^tar as 
appears, was there a man more truly superior to money : its master, 
not its slave. At his death, his personal property was sworn under 
21,8002. This value consisted principally, in all likelihood, of insu- 
rances on his life, which it was his practice to make largely. But his 
debts were not less than 20,7522.; so the true value of his personal 
estate was no more than 1,0482. He himself states the landed estate 
of the family to have been worth 1,0002. per annum. 

While all this was going on, he was occasionally also pierced by 
the stings of ingratitude. The English Boman Catholics, who owed 
everything to him, had a club called the Cisalpme Club (i. 186). 
In May 1829, the very time of his victory on their behalf, they black- 
balled O’Connell. Let us hope it was some small minority ; but he 
calls them ^ the English Gatholios.* At the best it is bad enough. 

8es 1. 54, 198, 948, 957, 968, 995» 854, 847. 
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Btiidettin 1835, before fais great ^reoent of patriotism,’ wrote, as 
Oreville tells us, to the managers of Brooks’s to propose his expulsion ; 
but he was at that time indispensable to the Vh;\ig jxurty. There are 
stories of social exclusion practised against him by the Ministers ; 
but, if they are true, it might be due to the fear of offending weak 
brethren among their party. 

O’Connell owns himself to have l>een vain, but it was with an in- 
nocuous and sportive vanity, that played upon the surface of his cha- 
racter. But how readily he would have abdicated his leadership 
appears sufficiently from his own declarations.*® His ample faculty 
of wit, and his intense love of fun, may have sometimes too easily 
inclined him to a jesi^ even upon men whom he most resiK^cted. He 
was sanguine in a degree almost ludicrous; and he w*as given to exag- 
geration. In 1837 he declares (ii. 80) he had two hundred letters a day, 
and this at a time when letters usually were charged from sixpence to 
eighteenpence apiece, and prei>ayment was unusual. The weuery at 
Darrynane was ‘the finest, the most majestic in the world ’ (ii. 293). 
The beagles were beyond all rivalry ; and his own perfonnances as a 
pedestrian are described in terms which raise the smile of scepticism on 
the lij>8 of those who remember that his figure, though not inactive, was 
eminently iK)rt.ly as well as too large in scale for 8ui>erlative activity. 
On the Dissolution of 1837 he predicts a working majority of sixty to 
seventy, which proved to be under twenty ; and further counts upon 
* at least fifty ’ to be attracted by a settled Ministry, of whom there was 
not one. In early days be thought emanciiiation cf^Ttain and imme- 
diate long before it came ; further on he was not less confident about 
Bepeal. In 1835 the Tories wer§ down (ii. 12) ‘ for ever.’ In 1840 
the Tories ‘ never will regain power ’ (ii. 221-2). In the same year the 
Duke of Wellington (ii. 226) ‘will be speedily extinct as a iK>litical 
man.’ This jwwer of believing what he wished was probably a remedial 
provision in his nature, and may have added on the whole to liis vast 
but hfigyily taxed working sujieriority. If, as some say, he was dicta- 
torial, it was from a resistless consciousness of superiority. No man 
could be more profoundly deferential and humble for a public purpose^ 
but for a personal or private object be never cringes. His tact and 
self-control in the interest of his clients were as those of Odysseus. 
But like Odysseus he was tempted on occasion ; and once, in court, 
he was about to waste on an intermxition of the opposing counsel, 
a point which was invaluable for reply, when Blackburn, who was 
employed with him in the case, pulled him down by his gown. 
Bwacible without doubt he was, and highly irascible ; but he was 
idaeahle in a not ^ess eminent degree. From Bichmond Bridewell he 
SheB^ whohad ^ the Whigs, and expostulates with him 
00 Ms eceidiDefc (ii 328-4). But mark his closing paiagraph s — 

^ OreviUe Memoirs, First Beriss, iii. 820. 
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Adieu, my dear Shell. Qodbleesyoul Be aaeuredof rnyfrlendditpaiidpenoiial 
regard. I am sorry, sincendy sorry, we part in politics, but I am ever alive to the 
many claims you have on my gratitude as a private friend and a public man. 

Ilia gravest fault seems to have been his too ready and rash 
indulgence in violent language, and this even against men whose 
character ought to have shielded them from it. Thus in 1832 he 
published, in a paper called the Coavwpolite (Oct. 6) the following 
scurrilous passage: — 

1 protniso to (b>monfltTate that lie has been guilty of tlic most gross and shame- 
less violation of a public pledge that ever disgraced any British minister since 
Parliament was first instituted. 1 do expect to demonstrate that no honest man 
can vote for Lord Althorp in any county or bori>ugh witliput being content to share 
ill his guilt and disgrace. 

I»rd Altlioqi was one of the best, truest, and purest among the 
public men of this or any other country. Such a habit of hasty and 
uncurbed invective was jH^culiarly blaineable in a man who had, how- 
ever rightly, resolved to exempt himself from the consequences then 
usual ; and they did much to maintain, and something at least 
colourably to warrant, the cruel and inveterate prejudice against 
Ireland, which at that time possessed, beyond question, the minds of 
a vast portion of the British pt^ople. But I have now closed the 
list of the faults which, so far as I see, can be fairly charged against 
him ; and how short and light a list it is, compared with the cata- 
logue of his splendid virtues, and of those services to the people of his 
own blood which have assured the ifhmortality and the brightness of 
his fame ! 

In all the seimrate phases of Jiis life and action, which were 
numerous l>eyond the common, O’C-onnell was remarkable, but their 
combination into a whole, and the character he presents to us as a 
human being, are more worthy than any among his 8e})arate gifts, 
brilliant as they were, of study and of admiration* In many famous 
persons the acted life seems to be detached from the inner Jnan. 
These belong to the category of resjionsible beings, but it** is hard to 
say how far that responsibility was conscious and applied, how fiir, 
nay, how much further, dormant and forgotten. Their life is not 
woven into continuity by a solid and persistent purpose* Such was 
not the case with this great child of Nature. Nothing in him was 
little, nothing was detached or heterogeneous* In the assemblage of 
all his properties and {X)wer8 he was one, indivisible, and deeply cut* 
No day of his life could be severed from the rest without touching 
the essence and demolishing the whole. If he ever seemed to 
wander into violence, these were the wandering of a moment: 
bis boomerang soon came home. Next to bis religion, and indeed 
under the direct inspiration of bis religion, his oountiy was for him 
all in all. He had room for other genuine interests in his large and 
q^mpathi^o nature, but these revolved around his patriotism, like 
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MtteUites about a mighty planet. Few indeed, as I think, of 
those who give a careful perusal to these pages^' will withhold their 
assent from the double assertion that he was a great man, and that 
he was a good man. Upon this issue the volumes now before us 
will enable us to try him ; and, in trying him, to try ourselves. For 
who can any longer doubt that some debt is still due to him ; that 
he was, to say the least, both over-censured and undervalued ? By 
many he wae taken to be unquestionably a ruffian, probably a public 
swindler of his countrymen. Besides b<>ing a great and a good, he 
was also a disappointed man. The sight of his promised land was 
not given to his longing eyes. But as a prophet of a coming time 
he fulfilled his mission. It seems safe to say, that few indeed have 
gene to their account with a shorter catalogue of mistaken aims, or 
of wasted cqpportunities ; and not only that he did much, but that 
he could not have done more. 

W. K. fiLADSTOXK. 
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AGXOSTICISM. 

Wrnnx tli^ lust few mouth.'^ the public has received much and 
varie<l information on the iJubjcct of agnostics, their tenets, and 
even their future. Agnosticism exercised the orators of the Church 
(ongress at Manchester.* It has* been furnished with a set of 
^ articles ’ fi‘wer, but not less rigid, and certainly not less consistent 
tlian the Uiirty-nine ; its nature has been analysed, and its future 
M‘verely jiredicted by the moiit eloquent of that prophetical school 
whose Samuel is Auguste Comte. It may still be a question, how- 
ever, whether the public is as much the wiser as might be expected, 
considering all the trouble that has been taken to enlighten it. 
JS'ot only arc the three accounts of the agnostic position sadl^ out 
of harmony with one another, but I propose to show cause *for my 
belief that all three must be seriously questioned by anyone who 
employs the term ‘ agnostic * in the sense in which it was originally 
used. The learned Principal of King^s College, who brought the 
topic of Agnosticism before the Church Congress, took a short and 
easy way of settling the business : — 

* But if this be so, for a man to urge, as an escape from this article of belief, that 
he hasnomeana of a scientific knowledge of the unseen world, or of the future, is 
irrelevant. Ills difference from C'bristians lies not in the fact that he has no know- 
ledge of these things, hut that he does not believe the authority on which they 
are stated. Ifemaypiefer to call himself an Agnostic; but hi^real name is an older 
one— he is an Infidel ; that is to say, an unbeliever. The word infidel, perhaps, 

*^8e^the Official JRe^ert ^fike Ckwk held at Manek€$fer, October, ISSS, 
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carrieean unpleasant si<rniiicance. Perhaps it is rijrht that it should. It is, and it 
ought to be, an unpleasant thing for a man to have to say plainly that he does not 
believe in Jesus ('hrist/ 

And in the course of the discussion which followed, the Bishop of 
Peterborough departed so far from his customary courtesy and self- 
respect as to speak of ‘ cowardly agnosticism * (p. 262). 

So much of Dr. Wace’s address either explicitly or implicitly con- 
cerns me, that I take upon myself to deal with it ; but, in so doing, 
it must be •understood that I sj^eak for myself alone. I am not 
aware that there is any sect of Agnostics ; and if there be, I am not 
its acknowledged prophet or pope. I desire to leave to the Comtists 
the entire monopoly of the manufacture of imitation ecclesiasticism. 

Let us calmly and*dispassionately consider Dr. Wace’s appreciation 
of agnosticism. The agnostic, according to his view, is a person who 
says he has no means of attaining n scientific knowledge of the 
unseen world or of the future ; by which somewhat loose phraseology 
Dr. Wace presumably means the theological unseen world and 
future. I cannot think this description haj)j)y eitlier in form or 
substance, but for the pre.sent it may pas.^t. Dr. Wace continues, 
that is not ‘ his difference from Christians.* Are there then any 
Christians who say that they know nothing aliout the unseen world 
and the future ? I was ignorant of the fact, but I am ready to accept 
it on the authority of a professional theologian, and I proceed to 
Dr. Wace\s next proposition. 

The real state of the case, then, is that the agnostic * does not 
believe the authority’ on which ‘ these things ’ are stated, which autho- 
rity is Jesus Christ. lie is simply an old-fashioned ‘ infidel ’ who is 
afraid to own to his right name. • As * Presbyter is priest writ large,’ 
BO is ‘ agnostic*’ the mere Greek equivalent for the Latin ‘ infidel.’ 
There is an attractive simplicity about this solution of the i)roblem ; 
and it has that advantage of being somewhat offensive to the persons 
attacked, which is so dear to the les.« refined sort of controversialist. 
The Agnostic says, ‘ I cannot find gfxxl evidence that so and so is 
true.’ ‘ Ah,’ says his adversary', seizing his opportunity, * then you 
declare that Jesus Christ was untruthful, for be said so and so ; ’ a 
very telling method of rousing prejudice. But suppose that the value 
of the evidence as to what Jesus may have said and done, and as to the 
exact nature and scopes of his authority, is just that which the agnostic 
finds it most difficult to determine ? If I venture to doubt that the 
Duke of Wellington gave the command ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em ! ’ 
at W'aterloo, I do not think that even Dr. Wace would accuse me of 
diebelieving the Duke. Yet it would be just as reasonable to do this 
as to accuse anyone of denying what Jesus said before the preliminary 
quesUon to what he did say is settled. 

NoWf the question as to what Jesus really said and did is strictly a 
scientific problem, which is capable of solution by no other methods 
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than those practised bj the historian and the literarj critic. It is a 
problem of immense difficulty, which has occupied some of the best 
heads in Euroj>e for the last century ; and it is only of late years that 
their investigations have begun to converge towards one conclusion.^ 

That kind of faith which Dr. Wace describes and lauds is of no use 
here. Indeed, he himself takes x>ains to destroy its evidential value. 

* What made the oVIabommedan world ? Trust and faith in the 
declarations and assurances of IVlahommed. And what made the 
Cliristian world ? Trust and faith in the declarations and assu- 
rances of Jesus Christ and His Apostles ’ {1. c. p. 253). The triumphant 
tone of this imaginary catechism leads me to suspect that its author 
has hardly appreciated its full import. Presumably, Dr. Wace 
regards l^lahommcd as an unbeliever, or, to use the term which he 
prefers, infidel ; and considers that his assurances have given rise 
to a vast delusion, which has led, and is leading, millions of men 
straight to everlasting punishment. And this being so, the ‘ Trust 
and faith ’ which have ‘ made the Mahomrnedan world,’ in just the 
same sense as they have ‘made the (’hristian world,’ must be trust 
and faith in falsehood. Xo man who has studied history, or even 
attended to the occurrences of every-day life, can doubt the enormous 
practical value of trust and faith ; but as little will he be inclined to 
deny that this jiractical value has not the least relation to the reality 
of the objects of that trust and faith. In examples of patient con- 
stancy of faith and of unswerving trust, the Acta Martyinivi do not 
excel the annals of Uabism. * 

The discussion upon which we have now entered goes so thoroughly 
to the root of the whole matter ; tlie question of the day is so com- 
pletely, as the author of Rtihert Ehnirre says, the value of testimony, 
that I shall offer no apology for following it out somewhat in detail ; 
and, by way of giving substance to the argument, I shall base what 
I have to say ujion a case, the consideration of which lies strictly 
within the province of natural science, and of that piirticnlar part of 
it known as the physiology and jiathology of the nervous system. 

I find, in the second Gospel (chap. v.),a statement, to all appear- 

® Dr. Wacc tells u« : * It may be asked buw far wo can rely on the accounts we 
|K>sAe.ss of our Lonl's teaching on these subjects/ And he seems to think the 
question appropriately a nswon?d by the assi^rtiun that it ‘ought to be regar.led a*' 
hottlcd by M. Uonan's practical surrender of the adverse case/ I thought I knew 
M. llenan*H works pretty well, but I have contrived to miss this * practicar (I wish 
l>r. Waco bod defined the scope of that useful adjective) surrender. However, as 
Dr. Waco can find no difficulty in i>uiutingont the passage of M. Honan s ^Things, by 
which he feds justified in making his st ateiuent, 1 shall xvait for further enlightenment . 
contenting myself, for the present, with remarking that if M. Henan were to retract 
and do penance in ^Totro-Damc to-morrow for any contributions to Biblical criticism 
that may bo specially his ptoperty, the main results of that criticism, as they arc set 
forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Keuvs, and Vvlkmar, for example, w.)uld not bo _ 
sensibly affected. 
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ance inteoded to have the same evidential value as any other contained 
in that history. It is the well-knovm story of the devils vho were 
cast out of a man, and ordered, or permitted, to enter into a herd 
of swine, to the great loss and damage of the innocent Oerasene, 
or Gadarene, pig-owners. There can be no doubt that the narrator 
intends to convey to his readers his own conviction that this easting 
out and entering in were effected by the agency of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
that, by speech and action, Jesus enforced this conviction ; nor does 
any inkling of the legal and moral difficulties of the case manifest 
itself. 

On the other hand, everything that I know of physiological and 
pathological science Ifeads me to entertain a very strong conviction 
that the phenomena ascribed to possession are as purely natural as 
those which constitute small-pox ; everything that I know of anthro- 
pology leads me to think that the belief in demons and demoniacal 
possession is a mere survival of a once universal superstition, and that 
its persistence at the present time is pretty much in the inverse 
ratio of the general instruction, intelligence, and sound judgment 
of the population among whom it prevails. Kver^^thing that I know 
of law and justice convinces me that the wanton destruction of other 
people’s property is a misdemeanour of evil example. Again, the 
study of history, and especially of that of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries, leaves no shadow of doubt on my mind that the belief in the 
reality of possession and of witchcraft, justly based, alike by Catholics 
and Protestants, upon this and innumerable other passages in both the 
Old and New Testaments, gave rise, through the Ri>ecial influence of 
Christian ecclesiastics, to the most horrible persecutions and judicial 
murders of thousands upon thousands of innocent men, women, and 
children. And when I reflect that the record of a filain and simple 
declaration u{)on such an occasion as this, that the belief in witchciafb 
and possession is wicked nonsense, would have rendered the long 
agony of ipediacval humanity impossible, I am prompted to reject, 
as dishonouring, the supposition that such declaration was withheld 
out of condescension to j>opular error. 

‘ Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the man ’ (Mark v. 8),* 
are the words attributed to Jesus. If I declare, as I have no hesitation 
in doing, that I utterly disbelieve in the existence of ^ unclean spirits,’ 
and, consequently, in the possibility of their * coming forth ’ out of 
a man, I suppose that Dr. Wace will tell me I am disregarding the 
testimony ‘ of our Lord ’ {1. e. p. 255). For if these words were really 
used, the most resourceful of reconcilers can hardly venture to affirm 
that thi^ are compatible with a disbelief in * these things.’ As the 
learned and fiur-minded, as well as orthodox, Dr. Alexander remarks, 
in an editorial note to the article ^ Demoniacs,’ in the Biblical Oydo* 
pcedia (roL i* p. 664, note) : — 

* Here, as alwajrp, the xevis^ version is cited. 
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. . . ' On tlie lowest grounds on which our Lord and his Apostles can be placed 
they must, at least, be regarded as honent men. Now, though honest speech does 
not require that words should be used always and only in their etymological sense, 
it does require that they should not be used so as to affirm what the speaker knows 
to be false. Whilst, therefore, our Lord and llis Apostles might use the word 
or the phrase f^aifioviov as a popular description of certain 

diseases, without giving in to the belief which lay at the source of such a mode of 
expression, they could not speak of demons entering into a man, or being cast out of 
him, without pledging themselves to the belief of nn actual possession of the manl^ 
the demons. (Campbell, iVW. Dins. vi. 1, 10.) If, consec^uenily, they did not hold 
this belief, they spoke not as honest men.* 

The stor}" which we are considering does not rest on the authority 
of the second Gospel alone. The third coniirins the second, especially 
in the matter of commanding the unclean spirit to come out of the 
man (Luke viii. 29) ; and, although tlie first Gospel either gives a 
different version of the same story, or tells another of like kind, the 
essential point remains: thou cast us out, send us away into 

the herd of swine. And He said unto them: Go! (Matthew viii. 
31, 32). 

If the concurrent testimony of the three synoptics, then, is 
really sufficient to do away with all rational doubt as to a matter of 
fact of the utmost practical and speculative importance — belief or 
disbelief in which may affect, and has affected, men’s lives and 
tlicir conduct towards other men in the most serious way — then I 
am bound to believe that Je.sus implicitly affirmed himself to possess 
a * knowledge of the unseen world,’ which afforded full confirmation 
to the belief in demons and possession current among his contem- 
poraries. If the story is true, the media val theory of the invisible 
world may be, and probably is, quite correct ; and the witchfinders, 
from •Si>rcnger to Hopkins and Mather, are much-ma^gned men. 

On the other hand, humanity, noting the frightful consequences of 
this belief ; common sense, observing the futility of the evidence on 
which it is based, in all cases that have been properly investigated ; 
science, more and more seeing its way to enclose all the phenomena 
of so-called * possession’ within the domain of pathology*, so far as 
they are not to be relegated to that of the police — all these powerful 
influences concur in warning us, at our peril, against accepting the 
belief without the most cai^eful scrutiny of the authority on which it 
rests. 

1 can discern no escape from this dilemma : either Jesus said 
what he is reported to have said, or he did not. In the former case, 
it is inevitable that his authority on matters connected with the 
< unseen world ’ should be roughly shaken ; in the latter, the blow 
fiEdls upon the authority of the synoptic gospels^ If their report 
on a matter of such stupendous and far-reaching practical import 
as this is untrustworthy, how can we be sure of its trustworthi- 
ness in other cases? The favourite * earth,’ in which the hard- 
pressed reconciler takes refuge, that the Bible does not profess 
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to teacli science,^ is stopped in this instance. For the question 
of the existence of demons and of possession by them, though it lies 
strictly within the province of science, is also of the deepest moral 
and religious significance. If physical and mental disorders are 
caused by demons, Gregory of Tours and his contemporaries rightly 
considered that relics and exorcists were more useful than doctors ; 
the gravest questions arise as to the legal and moral responsibilities 
of persons inspired by demoniacal imj^ulses ; and our whole conception 
of the universe and of our relations to it becomes totally different 
from what it would be on the contrary hypothesis. 

The theory of life of an average inedia?val Christian was as different 
from that of an average nineteenth-century Englishman as that of a 
West-African negro is now in these respects. The modem world is 
slowly, but surely, shaking off these and other monstrous survivals of 
savage delusions, and, whatever happens, it will not return to that 
wallowing in the mire. Until the contrary is proved, I venture to 
doubt whether, at this present moment, any Protestant theologian, 
who has a reputation to lose, will say that he believes the Gadarcne 
story. 

The choice then lies between discrediting those who compiled the 
gospel biographies and disbelieving the Master, whom they, simple 
souls, thought to honour by preserving such traditions of the 
exercise of his authority over »Satan’s invisible world. This is the 
dilemma. No deep scholarship, nothing but a knowledge of the 
revised version (on which it is to be supposed all that mere 
scholarship can do has been done ), with the application thereto of 
the commonest canons of common sense, is needful to enable us to 
make a choice between its horns. It is hardly doubtful that the 
story, as told in the first gospel, is merely a version of that told in 
the second and third. Nevertheless, the discrepancies are serious 
and irreconcilable ; and, on this ground alone, a sus]>ension of judg- 
ment,, at the least, is called for. But there is a great deal more 
to be said.* From the dawn of scientific biblical criticism until the 
present day the evidence against the long-cherished notion that the 
three ^noptic gospels are the works of three independent authors, 
each prompted by divine inspiration, has steadily accumulated, until, 

• Doesanyone really mean to say that there is any internal or external criterion by 
which the reaclcr of a biblical atutement, in which acientific matter is contoinccl, la 
enabled to judge whether it is to he taken au seriruaf or not 1 U the account of tbo 
Oelnge, accepted as true in the New' Testament, less prcclue and spccitic tlian tliat of the 
can of Abrahanii also accef>ted as true tbcrcin ? By w'hat mark *lous the story of iho 
feodis|i: with manna in the wildeniess, which involves some very curious scientific 
prolde^ show that it^is meant merely for editication, while the story of the insmip^ 
tioo of Um Law on stone by the Itand of Jalivch is literally true 7 If the story of 
the Fall is fiotthe true record of an historical occurrence, what becomes of Paulino 
theology I Mfet the story of the Kali as directly oonfticts with probability, and is as 
devoid of frastworthy evidence, as that of the Creation or that of the Delnge, with 
which it forms an harmoniously legendary scries 
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ut the present time, there is no visible escape from the conclusion 
that each of the three is a compilation consisting of a groundwork 
common to all three — the threefold tradition ; and of a superstruc- 
ture, consisting, firstly, of matter common to it with one of the 
others, and, secondly, of matter special to each. The use of the 
terms ‘ groundwork ’ and ‘ superstructure ' by no means implies that 
the latter must be of later date than the former. On the contrary, 
some parts of it may be, and probably ar(‘, older than some parts of 
the groundwork.*"’ 

The story of tWs Gadarene swine belongs to the groundwork ; at 
least, the essential part of it, in which the belief in demoniac posses- 
sion is expressed, does ; and therefore the compilers of the first, second, 
and third gospels, whoever they w^ere, certainly accepted that belief 
(which, indeed, was universal among both Jews and pagans at that 
time), and attributed it to Jesus. 

What, then, do we know about the originator, or originators, of 
this groundwork — of that threefold tradition which all three witnesses 
(in Paley's phrase) agree upon — that wc should allow their mere 
statements to outweigh the counter arguments of humanity, of 
common sense, of exact science, and to imperil the respect which 
all would be glad to l)e able to render to their Master ? 

Absolutely nothing.'" There is no i)roof, nothing more than a fair 
presumption, that any one of the gospels existed, in the state in 
which we lind it in the authorised version of the Bible, before the 
second century, or, in other words, sixty or seventy years after the 
events recorded. And, between that time and the date of the oldest 
extant manuscripts of the Gospels, then* is no telling what additions 
and alterations and inter|)olations may have been made. It may be 
said that this is all mere speculation, but it is a good deal more. As 
competent scholars and honest men, our revisers have felt compelled 
to point out that such things have happened even since the date of 
the oldest known manuscripts. The oldest two copies of th^second 
Gospel end witli the 8th verse of the 16th chapter; the remaining 
twelve verses are spurious, and it is noteworthy that the maker of the 
addition has not hesitated to introduce a speech in which Jesus 
promises his disciples that ‘in My name shall they cast out devils.’ 

The other passage ‘ rejected to the margin ’ is still more in- 
structive. It is that touching apologue, with its profound ethical 
sense, of the woman taken in adultery — which, if internal evidence 

• See, for an admirable di^ussion of the whole subject, Dr. Abbott’s article on tho 

Gospels in the JCmjftthjHtdia Hrifa^inira ; and t he remarkable monograph by I'rofessor 
Volkmar, and dir er$fr chrUtliche JSrit (1SS2). Whether we agree 

with the conclosions of these writers or not, tho method of critical investigation 
which they adopt is nnimpeaohable. 

• Notwithstandltig the bard words shot at me from l>eliind the hedge of anony- 
mity by a writer in a recent number of the Quarterlif I repeat, without the 

slightest fear of nifutation, that tho four Gospels, as they have come to us, axe 
stork of unknown writers. 
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were an infallible guide, might well be affirmed to be a typical 
example of the teachings of Jesus. Yet, say the revisers, pitilessly, 
‘Most of the ancient authorities omit John vii. 63-viii. 11/ Now 
let any reasonable man ask himself this cfuestion. If, after an 
approximative settlement of the canon of the New Testament, and 
even later than the fourth and fifth centuries, literary fabricators ImmI 
the skill and the audacity to make such additions and inter{K)lations 
as these, what may they have done when no one had thought of a 
canon ; when oral tradition, still unfixed, was regarded as more valu- 
able than such written records as may have existed in the latter 
]y>rtion of the first century? Or, to take the other alternative, if 
those who gradually settled the canon did not know of the existence 
of the oldest codices which have come down to us ; or if, knowing 
thenr, they rejected their authority, what is to be thought of their 
competency as critics of tlie text ? 

People who object to free criticism of the Christian Scriptures 
forget that they are what they are in virtue of very free criticism; 
unless the advocates of inspiration are prejKired to affirm that the 
majority of influential ecclesiastics during several cent uries were s;ife- 
guarded against error. For, even granting that some l>oul's of the 
period were inspired, they were ceitainly few amongst many; and 
those who selected the canonical books, unless they th»*mselve« were 
also insjjired, must be regarded in the light of mere critics, and, 
from the evidence they ha\e left of their intellectual habits, very 
uncritical critics. When one thinks that such delicate questions 
those involve<l fell into the hands of men like Papias (who iK-lieved 
in the famous millenarian grippe story); of Irenaus with his 
‘reasons’ for tie existence of only four (lospels; and of such calm 
and dispassionate judges as Tertullian, with his ‘ Credo quia im^ 
poasibile:^ the marvel is that the selection winch constitutes our 
New Testament is as free as it is from obviously objectionable matter., 
The^ipociyrphal Gospels certainly deserve to be apocryphal ; but one 
may suspect that a little more critical discrimination would have 
enlarged the Apocrypha not inconsiderably. 

At this jioint a very obvious object ion arises and deserves full and 
candid consideration. It may be said that critical scepticism carried 
to the length suggested is historical pyrrhonism ; that if we are to 
altc^etber discredit an ancient or a modem historian, because he baa 
assumed fabulous matter to be true, it will be as well to give up 
paying any attention to history. It may be said, and with great 
justice, that Eginhard’s Life of Charlemagne is none the less trust* 
wortby because of Jbheastoundingrevelatiouof credulity, of lack of judg- 
menty and even of respect for the eighth commandment, which he has 
unoousdously made in the History of the Translation of the Blessed 
Martyrs MofteMvnv^and Paul. Or, to go no farther back than the 
last number of this Keview, surely that excellent lady, Miss Strickland^ 
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is not to be refused all credence because of the myth about the second 
James’s remains, which she seems to have unconsciously invented. 

Of course this is perfectly true. 1 am afraid there is no man 
alive whose witness could be accepted, if the condition precedent 
were proof that he had never invented and promulgated a myth. In 
the minds of all of us there are little places here and there, like the 
indistinguishable spots on a rock which give foothold to moss or stone- 
crop; on which, if the germ of a myth fall, it is certain to grow, 
without in the least degree affecting our accuracy or truthfulness 
elsewliere. Sir Walter Scott knew that he could not rei>eat a story 
without, as he said, ‘ giving it a new hat and stick.’ Most of us 
differ from Sir Walter only in not knowing al)eut this tendency of 
the mythopa‘ic faculty to break out unnoticed. Hut it is also 
j>erfcctly true that the inythopade faculty is not equally active on all 
minds, nor in all regions and under all conditions of the same mind. 
David Jluriic was certainly not so liable to temptation as the Venerable 
lted<*,or even as some recent historians who could be mentioned ; and 
the most imaginative of debtors, if he owes five pounds, never makes 
an obligation to pay a hundred out of it. The rule of common sense 
is prlmd fade to trust a witness in all matters in which neither his 
self-interest, his passions, his pn jiidices, nor that love of the marvel- 
lous, which is iiih<*rent to a greater or less degree in all mankind, are 
strongly c<mc*erned ; and, when they are involved, to require corrobo- 
rative evidence in (‘xact proporticm to the contravention of probability 
by the thing testified. * 

Now, in the Gadarene affair, I do not think I am unreasonably 
sceptical if I say that the existence of demons who can be trans- 
ferred from a man to a pig, do(*s thus contravene prpbability. I^et 
me be f)erfectly candid. J admit I have no a priori objection to 
offer. There are physical things, such as tcrnicc and trichinccy 
which can be transferred from men to I)ig8, and vice versdy and which 
do undoubtedly produce most diabolical and deadly effects on |^th. 
For anything I can absolutely prove to the contrary, there may be 
s}>iritual things capable of the same transmigration, with like effects* 
Moreover I arn bound to add that 2 >erfectly truthful persons, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, believe in stories about sjnrits of 
the present day, quite as improbable as that we are considering. 

So I declare, as plainly as I can, that I am unable to show cause 
why these transferable devils should not exist ; nor can I deny that, 
not merely the whole Roman Church, but many Wacean * infidels ’ of 
no mean repute, do honestly and firmly believe that the activity of 
such-like daemonic beings is in full swing in this year of grace 1889. 

Nevertheless, as good Bishop Butler says, ‘probability is the 
guide of Ufe,’ and it seems to me that this is just one of the cases 
in which the canon of credibility and testimony, which I have ventured 
to lay down, has foil force. So that, with the most entire reqpteet 
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for many (by no means for all) of our witnesses for the truth of 
daemonology, ancient and modem, I conceive their evidence on this 
particular matter to be ridiculously insufficient to warrant their 
conclusion.^ 

After what has been said I do not think that any sensible man, 
unless he happen to be angry, will accuse me of ^ contradicting the 
Lord and his Apostles ’ if I reiterate my total disbelief in the whole 
Gadarene 8t9ry. But, if that story is discredited, all the other stories 
of demoniac possession fall under suspicion. And if the belief in 
demons and demoniac ^vosscssion, which forms the sombre back* 
ground of the whole i)icture of primitive Christianity presented to 
us in the Xew Testament, is sliaken, what is to be siiid, in any 
case, of the uncorroborated testimony of the Gospels with res|)ect to 
‘ the unseen world * ? 

I am not aware that I liave been influenced by any more bias 
in regard to the Gadarene story than I have been in dealing with 
other cases of like kind the investigation of which has interested me. 
I was brought up in the strictest school of evangelical orthodoxy; 
and when I was old enough to think for myself, I started upon my 
journey of inquiry with little doubt about the general truth of what 
I had been taught ; and with that feeling of the unpleasantness of 
being called an ‘ infidel ’ which, we are told, is so right and proper. 
Near my journey’s end, I find myself in a condition of something 
more than mere doubt about these matters. 

In the course of other inquiries, I have had to do with fossil 
remains which looked quite plain at a distance, and became more and 
more indistinct as 1 tried to define their outline by close inspection. 
There was something there — ^something which, if I could win 
assurance about it, might mark a new epoch in the history of the 
earth ; but, study as long as I might, certainty eluded my gm^^p* 
So has it been with me in my efforts to define the gmnd figure of 
Jesus as it lies in the primary strata of Christian literature. Is he 
the tindl;^, peaceful Christ depicted in the Catacombs ? Or is he 
the stem judge who frowns above the altar of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus ? Or can he be rightly represented in the bleeding ascetic, 

* Their argaments, in the long mn, are always reducible to one form. Otherwise 
trustworthy witnesses aflSrm that such and such events took place. These cventmire 
inexplicable, except the agency of * sj^irits ' is admitted. Therefore * spirits ’ were the 
cause of the phenomena. 

And the beads of the reply are always the same. Romembor Goethe’s aphorism : 
* Allei factfsche ist schon ThcoritV Trustworthy witnesses ore coustantly deoeivad, 
or daoelve themselves, in their interpretation of sensibie plienumenu. Ko one Can 
prove Hiat the sensitile phenomena, in these cases, could l»e caused only by the 
agenoif of and there is abundant ground for believing that they may beptodneed 

in otbat iwx^a. 

Therefore^ ^ utmost that cun be reasonably asked fnr, on the avIdaDCO aa 
it stands, is Suspension of judgment. And, un the necessity for even that sus- 
pension, reasonable men may differ, according to their views of pioUibUfty. 
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broken down by physical pain, of too many mediaeval pictures ? Are 
we to accept the Jesus of the second, or the Jesus of the fourth 
gospel, as the true Jesus ? What did he really say and do ; and 
how much that is attributed to him in speech and action is the 
embroidery of the various parties into which his followers tended 
to split themselves within twenty years of his death, when even the 
threefold tradition was only nascent ? 

If anyone will answer these questions for me with isomething 
more to the point than feeble talk about the ‘ cowardice of agnos- 
ticism,’ I shall be deeply his debtor. Unless and until they are 
satisfactorily answered, I say of agnosticism in this matter, ‘ Ty suis, 
et f y reate.' • 

But, as we have seen, it is asserted that I have no business to 
call myself an agnostic; tlnit if I am not a Christian I am an infidel; 
and that I ought to call myself by that name of ‘ unpleasant signifi- 
cance.’ Well, 1 do not care much what I am called by other people, 
and if I had at my side all those who since the Christian era have 
been callo<l infidels by other folks, I could not desire better com- 
pany. If these are my ancestors, I prefer, with the old Frank, to be 
with them wherever they are. But there are several points in 
Dr. Waoe's contention which must he eliminated before I can even 
think of undertaking to carry out his wishes. I must, for instance, 
know what a Christian is. Novr what is a Christian? By whose 
authority is the signification of that term defined ? Is there any doubt 
that the immediate followers of Jesus, the ‘sect of the Nazarenes,’ 
were strictly orthodox Jews, differing from other Jews not more than 
the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes difiered from one 
another ; in fact, only in the belief t^at the Messiah, for whom the 
rest of their nation waited, had come ? Was not their chief, ‘James, 
the brother of the Lord,’ reverenced alike by Sadducee, Pharisee, 
and Nazarene ? At the famous conference which, according to the 
Acts, took place at Jerusalem, does not James declare that ‘ myri^s’ 
of Jews, who, by that time, had become Nazarenes, WSfe *all 
zealous for the Law ’ ? Was not the name of ‘ Christian ’ first used 
to denote the converts to the doctrine promulgated by Paul and 
Barnabas at Antioch ? Does the subsequent history of Christianity 
leave any doubt that, from this time forth, the ‘ little rift within 
the lute ’ caused by the new teaching developed, if not inaugurated^ 
at Antioch, grew wider and wider, until the two tyjfes of doctrine 
irreconcilably diverged? Did not the primitive Nazarenista or 
Ebionism develop into the NazarenUm, and Ebionism, and Elkasaitism 
of later ages, and finally die out in obscurity and oondemnation os 
damnable heresy; while the younger doctrine thrOTe and pushed 
out its shoots into that endless variety of sects* of which the three 
strongest snrvivoni axe the Boman and Greek Churches and modem 
Protestaatiim ? 
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Singular state of things ! If I were to profess the doctrine vhich 
Ms held by ‘ James, the brother of the Lord,’ and by every one of 
the * myriads ’ of his followers and co-religionists in Jerusalem up to 
twenty or thirty years after the Crucifixion (and one knows not how 
much later at Pella), I should be condemned with unanimity as .an 
ebionising heretic by the lioman, Greek, and Protestant churches ! 
And, probably, this hearty and unanimous condemnation of the 
creed held rby those who were in the closest {personal relation with their 
Lord is almost the only point upon which they would be cordially of 
one mind. On the other hand, though I hardly dare imagine such a 
thing, I very much fear that the ‘ pillars ’ of the primitive Hierosoly- 
mitan Church would have considered Dr. Wace an infidel. No one 
can read the famous second chapter of Galatians and the book of 
Bevelation without seeing how narrow' was even Paurs escape from a 
similar fate. And, if ecclesiastical history is to be trusted, the thirty- 
nine articles, be they right or wrong, diverge fi*om the primitive 
doctrine of the Nazarencs vastly more than even Pauline Christi- 
anity did. 

But, further than this, I have great difficulty in assuring myself 
that even James ^ the brother of the Ix)rd,’ and his ^ myriads ’ of 
Nazarenes, properly represented the doctrines of their Master. For 
it is constantly asserted by our modem ‘ pillars ’ that one of tht* chief 
features of the work of Jesus was the instauration of Religion by 
the abolition of what our sticklers for articles and liturgies, with 
unconscious humour, call the narrow restrictions of the Law. Yet, if 
James knew this, how could the bitter controversy with Paul have 
arisen ; and why did one or the other side not quote any of the 
various sayings of Jesus, recorded in the Gospels, which directly 
bear on the question — sometimes, apparently, in opposite directions? 

So if I am asked to call myself an ‘ infidel ’ I reply, To* what 
doctrine do you ask me to be faithful ? Is it that contained in the 
Niq^ne and the Athanasian Creeds? My firm belief is that the 
Nazare^s, say of the year 40, headed by James, would have stopped 
their ears and thought worthy of stoning the audacious man who 
propounded it to them. Is it contained in the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed ? I am xnretty sure that even that would have created a re<* 
calcitrant commotion at Pella in the year 70, among the Nazarenea 
of Jerusalem, who had fled from the soldiers of Titus. And yet if 
the unadnlter&ted tradition of the teachings of * the Nazarene ’ were 
to be found anywhere, it smrely should have been amidst those not 
veiy aged disciples who may have heard them as they were delivered* 

Tlierefore, hotwever sorry I may be to be unable to demonstrate 
that, if a^ssa^, I should not be afraid to call myself an * infidel,^ 
I cannot do it, even to gratify the Bishop of Peterborough and Dr* 
Wace. And I would appeal to the Bishop, whose native sense of 
humour is not the least marked of his many excellent gifts and virtues. 
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\(rliether asking a man to call himself an ^ infidel ’ is not rather a droll 
request. ^Infidel’ is a term of reproach, which Christians a^ 
Mahommedans, in their modesty^ agree to apply to those who difi^ 
from them. If he had only thought of it, Dr. Wace might have 
used the teim ^ miscreant,’ which, with the same etymological signifi- 
cation, has the advantage of being still more ^ unpleasant ’ to the 
persons to whom it is applied. But, in the name of all that is 
Hibernian, I ask the Bishop of Peterborough why should a man be 
expected to call himself a * miscreant ’ or an ‘infidel’? That St. 
Patrick ‘ had two birthdays because he was a twin ’ is a reasonable 
and intelligible utterance beside that of the man who should declare 
himself to be an infidel on the ground of denying his own belief. It 
may be logically, if not ethically, defensible that a Christian should 
call a Mahommedan an infidel and vice versa ; but, on Dr. Wace’s 
principles, both ought to call themselves infidels, because each 
applies that term to tlie other. 

Now I am afraid that all the Mahommedan world would agree in 
reciprocating that appellation to Dr. Wace himself. I once visited 
the lliizar Mosque, the great University of Mahommedanism, in 
Cairo, in ignorance of the fact that I was unprovided with proper 
authority. A swarm of angry undergraduates, as I suppose 1 
ought to call them, came buzzing about me and my guide; and 
if 1 had known Arabic, I suspect tliat ‘ dog of an infidel ’ would 
have been by no means the most ‘unpleasant’ of the epithets 
showered upon me, before I could explain and apologise for the 
mistake. If I had had the ])leasiire of Dr. Wace s company on that 
occasion, the undiscriminative followers of the Prophet would, I am 
afraid, have made no difference between us ; not even if they had 
known that he was the head of an orthodox Christian seminary. And 
I have not the smallest doubt that even one of the learned mollahs, 
if his grave courtesy would have permitted him to say anything 
offensive to men of another mode of belief, would have told us that 
he wondered we did not find it ‘ very unpleasant ’ to disbelieve’ in Ihe 
Prophet of Islam. 

From what precedes, I think it becomes sufliciently clear that 
Dr. Wace’s account of the origin of the name of ‘ Agnostic ’ is quite 
wrong. Indeed, I am bound to add that very slight effort to discover 
the truth would have convinced him that, as a matter of foot, the 
term arose otherwise. I am loath to go over an old story once more ; 
but more than cne object which I have in view will be served 
by telling it a little more folly than it has yet been told. 

Looking back nearly fifty years, I see myself as a boy, whose'^ 
education had been interrupted, and who, intellectukUy, was left, for 
aome years, altogether to his own devices. At that time, I was a 
voraeio!^ and omnivorous reader; a dreamer and speculator ^ the 
first water, wdl endowed with thi^ splendid courage in attacking any 
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and every subject, which is the blessed compensation of youth and 
inexperience. Among the books aind essays, on all sorts of topics 
from metaphysics to heraldry, which I read at this time, two left 
indelible impressions on my mind. One was Guizot’s History of 
Civilisation^ the other was Sir William Hamilton’s essay * On the 
Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ which I came upon, by chance, in 
an odd volume of the Edhihurgh Reiiew. The latter was certainly 
strange reading for a boy, and 1 could not ix)ssibly have understood 
a great deal of it;^ nevertheless, I devoured it with avidity, and it 
stamped upon my mind the strong conviction that, on even the 
most solemn and imj)ortani of questions, men are apt to take 
cunning phrases for; answers ; and that the limitation of our faculties, 
in a great number of cases, renders real answers to such questions, 
not merely actually impossible, but theoretically inconceivable. 

Philosophy and history having laid hold of me in this eccentric 
fashion, have never loosened their grip. I have no pretension to be 
an expert in either subject ; but the turn for pliilosophical and his- 
torical reading, which rendered Hamilton and Guizot attractive to 
me, has not only filled many lawful leisure hours, aiid still more 
sleepless ones, with tlie re{>ose of changed mental occupation, but 
lias not unfrequently disputed rny proper work-time with my liege 
lady, Natural Science. In this way, I have found it possible to 
cover a good deal of ground in the territory of philoso[>hy ; and all 
the more easily that I have never cared much about A’s or B’s 
opinions, but have rather sought to know what answer he had to 
give to the questions I had to ]»ut to him — that of the limitation 
of possible knowledge being the chief. The ordinary examiner with 
his * State the views of So-and-so ’ would have floored me at any time. 
If he had said what do yo\i think about any given problem, 1 might 
have got on fairly well. 

The reader who has had the jmtience to follow the enforced, but 
unwilling, egotism of this veritable history (e.s}>ecially if his studies 
have iSa him in the same direction), vrill now see why my mind 
steadily gravitated towards the conclusions of Hume and Kant^ so 
well stated by the latter in a sentence, which I have quoted elsewhere. 

greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy of 
pore reason is, after all, merely negative, since it serves not as an 
oiganon for the enlargement [of knowledge], bob as a discipline for 
its ddiniitation ; and, instead of discovering truth, has only the 
modest merit of preventing error.’* 

When 1 reached intellectual maturity and began to ask myself 
vrlMtdier I was an atheist, a theist, or a pantheist ; a materialist or 

• I iBfist Aomebow have laid bold of the pith of tbo matter^ for, many year* 
afteiwaidiii, when Pean^AIanttll's Bampton lectureH were pabliibed, it aoein^ to 
toe I already knew oU that this eminently agnostic thinker had to teU me. 

• KriHh ier rdfnen Edit. Harteneteiti, p. , 
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an idealist; a Christian or a freethinker; I found that the more I 
learned and reflected, the less ready was the answer ; until, at last, 
1 came to the conclusion that I had neither art nor part with any 
of these denominations, except the last. The one thing in which 
most of these good people were agreed was the one thing in which 
I differed from them. They were quite sure they had attained a 
certain ‘ gnosis,’ — had, more or less successfully, solved the problem 
of existence ; while I was quite sure I had not, and hjid a pretty 
strong conviction that the problem was insoluble. And, with Hume 
and Kant on my side, 1 could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast by that opinion. lake Dante, 

NpI mezzo del cammin di no.stra vita^ 

Mi rltrovai per ima selva oscura, 

but, unlike Dante, I cannot add, 

('lie la diritta via era smarrita. 

On the contrary, I had, and have, the firmest conviction that I 
never left the ‘ verace via ’ — the straight road ; and that this road 
led nowhere else but into tlie dark depths of a wild and tangled 
forest. And though I have found leopards and lions in the path ; 
though 1 have made abundant acquaintance with the hungry wolf, 
that ‘with privy paw devours apace and nothing said,’ as another 
great poet says of the ravening beast ; and though no friendly 
spectre has even yet offered his guidance, I was, and am, minded to 
go straight on, until I either come out on the other side of the wood, 
or find there is no other side to it, at least, none attainable by me. 

This was my situation when I had the good fortune to find a 
place among the members of that remarkable confraternity of 
antagonists, long since deceased, but of green and pious memory, 
the Metaphysical Society. Every variety of philosophical and theo- 
logical opinion was represented there, and expressed itself with entire 
openness ; most of my colleagues were •isU of one sort or another ; 
and, however kind and friendly they might be, I, the man ^jVRhout a 
rag of a label to cover himself with, could not fail to have some 
of the uneasy feelings which must have beset the historical fox 
when, after leaving the trap in which his tail remained, he pre^ 
sented himself to his normally elongated companions. So 1 took 
thought, and invented what I conceived to be the appropriate title 
of ‘ agnostic.’ It came into my head as suggestively antithetic to 
the ‘ gnostic ’ of Church history, who professed to teow so much 
about the very things of which 1 was ignorant; and I took the 
earliest opportunity of parading it at our Society, to show that I, too, 
had a tail, like the other foxes. To my great satisfaction, the term 
took ; and when the Speetator had stood godfather to it, any sus- 
picion in the minds of respectable people, that a" knowledge of its 
parentage might have awakened, was, of course, (^mpl^tely lulled; 
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That is the histoiy of the origin of the terms * agnostic’ and 
* agnosticism ; ’ and it will be observed that it does not quite agree 
vrith the confident assertion of the reverend Principal of King’s 
College, that * the adoption of the term agnostic is onlj an attempt 
to shift the issue, and that it involves a mere evasion ’ in relation 
to the Church and Christianity."* 

The las^ objection (I rejoice, as much as my readers must do, 
it is the last) which I have to take to Dr. Wace’s deliverance 
before the Church Congress arises, I am sorry to say, on a question 
of morality. 

* It is, and it ought to be,* authoritatively declares this official 
representative of Christian ethics, * au unpleasant thing for a man 
to have to say plainly that he does not believe in Jesus Christ ’ 
(L c. p. 254). 

Whether it is so, depends, I imagine, a good deal on whether the 
man vas brought up in a Christian household or not. I do not see 
why it should he ‘ unpleasant* for a Mahomraedan or a lluddhist to 
say so. But that * it ought to be ’ unpleasant for any man to say 
anything which he sincerely, and after due deliberation, believes, is, 
to my mind, a proposition of the most profoundly immonil character. 
I verily believe that the great good which has been effected in the 
world by Christianity has been krgely counteracted by the pestilent 
doctrine on which all the churches have insisted, that honest dis- 
belief in their more or less aytonisbing creeds is a moral offence, 
indeed a sin of the deejiest dye, desen'ing and involving the same 
future retribution as munler and robbery. If we could only see, 
in one view, the torrents of hypocrisy and cruelty, the lies, the 
slaughter, the* violations of every obligation of humanity, which have 
flowed from this source along the course of the history of Christian 
nations, our worst imaginations of Hell would pale beside the vision. 

A thousand times, no ! It ought not to be unpleasant to say that 
which bse honestly believes or disbelieves. That it so constantly is 
painful to do so, is quite enough obstacle to the progress of mankind 
in that most valuable of all qualities, honesty of word or of deed, 
without erecting a sad concomitant of human weakness into some- 
thing to be admired and cherished. The bravest of soldiers often, 
and very naturally, ‘feel it unpleasant’ to go into action; but a 
coort-martial which did its duty would make short work of the officer 
who promulgated the doctrine that his men <yught to feel their duty 
nnidMaant. 

I am very well aware, as I suppose most thoughtful people are in 
these tipoea^ that the process of breaking away from old belieis is 
eztmoMSj nn^eaaaat ; and I am much disposed to think that the 
^iieoiBafeinenty the o(nisolation, and the peace afforded to earnest 
** JDgnsrt ff Chunk Ctn/nu, Uaaobsstsi^ 19M, p. SM. 
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believers in even the worst forms of Christianity are of great practical 
advantage to them. What deductions must be made from this gain 
on the score of the harm done to the citizen by the ascetic other- 
worldliness of logical Christianity; to the ruler, by the hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness of sectarian bigotry; to the legis- 
lator, by the spirit of exclusiveness and domination of those that 
count themselves pillars of orthodoxy ; to the philosopher, by the 
restraints on the freedom of learning and teaching wl^ch every 
Church exercises, when it is strong enough ; to the conscientious soul, 
by the introspective hunting after sins of the mint and cummin 
tyjie, the fear of theological errof, and the overpowering terror of 
possible damnation, which have accompanied the churches like their 
shadow, 1 need not now consider ; but they are assuredly not small. 
If agnostics lose heavily on the one side, they gain^a good deal on 
the other. People who talk about the comforts of belief appear to 
forget its discomforts ; they ignore the fact that the Christianity of 
the churches is something more than faith in the ideal personality 
of Jesus, which they create for tliemselves, plus so much as can be 
carried into practice, without disorganising civil society, of the 
maxims of the Sermon on the Mount. Trip in morals or in doctrine 
(especially in doctrine), without due repentance or retractation, or 
fail to get jjroperly baptized l)eford you die, and a pUhisdte of the 
Christians of Kuro|>e, if they were true to their creeds, would afiirm 
your everlasting damnation by an immense majority. 

Preachers, orthodox and heterodox, din into our ears that the 
world cannot get on without faith of some sort. There is a sense in 
which that is as eminently as obviously true ; there is another, in 
which, in my judgment, it is as emidently as obviously &be, and it 
seems to me that the hortatory, or pulpit, mind is apl to oscillate 
between the false and the true meanings, without being aware of the 
fact. 

It is quite true that the ground of every one of our actions, and 
the validity of all our reasonings, rest upon the great act of"frdtb, 
which leads us to take the experience of the past as a safe guide in 
our dealings with the present and the future. From the nature of 
ratiocination it is obvious that the axioms on which it is based 
cannot be demonstrated by ratiocination. It is also a trite observa- 
tion, that, in the business of life, we constantly take the most serious 
action upon evidence of an utterly insuflScient character. But it is 
surely plain that faith is not necessarily entitled to dispense with 
ratiocination because ratiocination cannot dispense with fiuth as a 
starting point ; and that because we are ollen obliged, by the pressure 
of events, to act on very bad evidence, it does not f6Uow that it is 
proper to act on such evidence when the pressure is absent. 

The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews tells us that * fiuth is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things not 8een«* 
VoL. XXV.~No. 144* 0 
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In the authorised version < substance’ stands for ^assurance,’ and 
< evidence ’ for ‘ the proving/ The question of the exact meaning of 
the two words, inroaraai^ and tkiy^of, affords a fine field of discus- 
sion for the scholar and the metaphysician. But 1 fancy we shall bo 
not far from the mark if we take the writer to have had in his mind 
the profound psychological truth that men constantly feel certain 
about things for which they strongly hope, but have no evidence, in 
the legi^ or logical sense of the word; and he calls this, feeling 
* faith/ I may have the most absolute faith that a friend has not 
committed the crime of which he is accused. In the early days of 
English history, if my friend could have obtained a few more com- 
purgators of like robust faith, he would have been acquitted. At 
the present day, if I tendered myself as a witness on that score, the 
judge would tell me to stand down, and the youngest barrister would 
smile at my simplicity. ^liserable indeed is the man who has not 
such faith in some of his fellow-men — only less misemble than the 
man who allows himself to forget that such i;\ith is not, strictly 
speaking, evidence; and ivhen his faith is disappointed, as will 
happen now and again, turns Timon and blames the universe for his 
own blunders. And so, if a man can find a friend, the hypostasis of 
all his hopes, the mirror of his ethical ideal, in the Jesus of any, or 
all, of the Gospels, let him live by faith in that ideal. Who shall or 
can forbid him ? But let lum not delude himself with the notion 
that his faith is evidence of the objective reality of that in which he 
trusts. Such evidence is to be obtained only by the use of the 
methods of science, as applied to history and to literature, and it 
amounts at present to very little. 

It appears that Mr. Gladstone, some time ago, asked Mr. 
Laing if he ooald draw up a short summniy of the negative creed ; 
a body of negative propositions, which have so far been adopted 
on the negative side as to be what the Apostles' and other accepted 
credlh are on the positive ; and Mr. I.aing at once kindly obliged Mr. 
Gladstone with the desired articles — eight of them. 

If anyone had preferred this request to me, 1 should have replied 
that, if be referred to agnostics, they have no creed ; and, by the 
nature of the case, cannot have any. Agnosticism, in iact, is not a 
creed, bnt a method, the essence of which lies in the rigorous appli- 
cation of a single principle. That principle is of great antiquity ; it 
is as old as Socrates ; as old as the writer who said, * Tiy all things, 
hold fast 1^ that which is good ; ’ it is the fonndaii<»i of the Reforma- 
tion, which simply illustrated the axiom that every m*ir sbonM be 
able to give % reason for the faith that is in him ; it is the great 
^ine^le of Descartes; it is the fundamental aximn of m^em 
SeieDce. Positively the principle may be expressed : In matters of 
the intellect, follow your reason as for as it will take you, without 
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r^ard to any other consideration. And negatively : In matters of 
the intellect, do not pretend that conolosions are certain which are 
not demonstrated or demonstrable. That I take to be the agnostic 
faith, which if a man keep whole and undefiled, he shall not be ashamed 
to look the universe in the face, whatever the future may have in 
store for him. 

The results of the working out of the agnostic principle will vary 
according to individual knowledge and capacity, and accord^g to the 
general condition of science. That which is unproven to-day may be 
proven, by the help of new discoveries, to-morrow. The only nega^ 
tive fixed points will be those negations which flow from the 
demonstrable limitation of our faculties. And the only obligation 
accepted is to have the mind always open to conviction. Agnostics 
who never fail in carrying out their principles are, I am afraid, as 
rare os other people of whom the same consistency can be truthfully 
predicajtod. Ilut, if you were to meet with such a phoenix and to tell 
him that }*oii had discovered that two and two make five, he would 
patiently ask you to state your reasons for that conviction, and 
express his readiness to agree with you if he found them satisfactory. 
The apostolic injunction to ^ suffer fools gladly,’ should be the rule of 
life of a true agnostic. I am deeply conscious how far 1 myself fall 
short of this ideal, but it is my personal conception of what xignostics 
ought to be. 

However, as I began by stating, I speak only for myself; 
and I do not dream of anathematizing and excommunicating Mr 
I^ng. But, when 1 consider his creed and compare it with the 
Athanasian, 1 think I have, on the whole, a clearer conception of 
the meaning of the latter, ^ Polarity,’ in Article viii., for example, 
is a word about which I heard a good deal in my youth, ^en * Natur- 
philosophie ’ was in fashion, and greatly did 1 suffer from it. For many 
years {)ast, whenever I have met with * polarity ’ anywhere but in a 
discussion of some purely physical topic, such as magnetism, I have 
shut the book. Mr. Laing must excuse me if the force of habit was 
too much for me when I read his eighth article. 

And now, what is to be said to ]Vlr* Harrison’s remarkable deliver- 
ance ‘ On the future of agnosticism ’ ? 1 would that it were not my 

business to say anyUiing, for 1 am afraid that 1 can say nothing which 
shall manifest my jgreat personal respect for this able writer, and for 
the zeal and energy with which he ever and anon galvanises the 
weakly frame of Positivism until it looks more than ever like John 
Bunyan^ Pope and Pagan roUed into one. There is a story often 
rep^ed, and I am afndd none the less mythical on that account^ of 
a valiant and loud-voiced corporal^ i& command of two full privates, 
who falling in with a regiment of the enemy in the dark, orders it 
“ Ikrin^Jktii^ Jaa. 1889. 
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to surrender under pain of instant annihilation bj his force ; and the 
enemy surrenders accordingly. I am always reminded of this tale 
when I read the positivist commands to the forces of Christianity and< 
of Science ; only the enemy show no more signs of intending to obey 
now than they have done any time these forty years. 

The allocution under consideration has the papal flavour which 
is wont to hang about the utterances of the pontiffs of the Church of 
Comte. , Mr. Harrison speaks with authority and not as one of tlie 
common scribes of the j>eriod. He knows not only what agnosticism 
is and how it has come about, but what will become of it. The 
agnostic is to content himself with being the precursor of the posi- 
tivist. In his place, as a sort of navvy levelling the ground and 
cleansing it of such poor stuff as Christianity, he is a useful creature 
who deserves patting on the back, on condition that he does not 
venture beyond his last. But let not these scientific Sanballats 
presume that they are good enough to take part in the building of 
the Temple — they are mere Samaritans, doomed to die out in propor- 
tion as the Religion of Humanity is accepted by mankind. \N>11, if 
that is their fate, they have time to be cheerful. But let us hear 
Mr. Harrison’s pronouncement of their doom. 

* Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of religion, an entirely 
negative stage, the point reached by physicists, a purely mental con- 
clusion, with no relation to things social at all ’ (p. 154). I am quite 
dazed by this declaratiou. Are there, then, any ^ conclusions ’ that 
are not * purely mental ’ ? Ls there ^ no relation to things social ’ in 
^ mental conclusions ’ which affect men’s whole conception of life ? 
Was that prince of agnostics, David Hume, particularly imbued with 
physical science? Supposing physical science to be non-existent, 
would not ihe agnostic principle, applied by the philologist and the 
historian, lead to exactly the same results ? Is tlie moder^ more or 
less complete suspension of judgment as to the facts of the history of 
regal Rome, or the real origin of the Homeric poems, anything but 
agnosticism in history and in literature ? And if so, how can agnos- 
ticism be the ^ mere negation of the physicist ’ ? 

* Agnosticism is a stage in the evolution of religion.* No two 
people agree as to what is meant by the term * religion ’ ; but if it 
means, as I think it ought to mean, simply the reverence and love 
for the ethical ideal, and the desire to reidise that ideal in life, which 
every man ought to feel — then I say agnosticism has no more to do 
with it than it has to do with music or painting. , If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Harrison, like most people, means by * religion* theology, 
then, in my judgment, agnosticism can be said to be a stage in its 
evolution, only as death may be said to be the final stage in the 
evolution of life. 

When agnostic log^ is simply one of the canons of thought, agnostkism, aa 
a distinctife iaith, will have qpontaneoasly disappeared. (P. Idd.) 
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I can but marvel that such sentences af tbis^ and those already 
<]uoted, should have proceeded from Mr, Harrison’s pen. Does he 
xeally mean to suggest that agnostics have a logic peculiar to them* 
selves ? Will he kindly help me out of my bewilderment when I try 
to think of * Ibgic ’ l^eing anything else than the canon (which, I 
believe, means rule) of thought? As to agnosticism being a dis- 
tinctive faith, I have already shown that it cannot possibly^ be any- 
thing of the kind; unless perfect faith in logic is distinctive of 
agnostics, which, after all, it may be. 

ApiKistioiAin as a rcli^ouA pliilosopliy per se rests on an almost total ignoring 
of bi.sUiry and social evolution. (1\ 102.) , 

But neither allud has agnosticism (if I know 

anything about it) the least pretension to be a religious philosophy; 
so far from resting on ignorance of history, and that social evolution 
of which hi.'itfiry is the account, it is and has been the inevitable 
result of the strict adherence to scientific methods by historical 
investigators. Our forefathers were quite confident about the exist- 
anee of Romulus and Remus, of King Arthur, and of Hengst and 
llorsa. Most of us have become agnostics in regard to the reality of 
these worthies. It is a matter of notoriety, of which Mr. Harrison, 
who accuses us all so freely of ignoring history, should not be ignorant, 
(hat the critical process which has shattered the foundations of ortho- 
dox Christian doctrine owes its origin, not to the devotees of physical 
science, but, before all, to Richard Simon, t\ie learned French Oratorian, 
just two hundred years ago. I cannot find evidence that either Simon, 
or any oik? of the great scholars and critics of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries who have continued Simon’s work, had any 
particular acquaintance with jihysical science. I have already pointed 
out that Hume wa.s independent it. And certainly one of the most 
lK)tent influences in the same <lircction, upon history in the present 
<‘entiiry, that of Grote, did not come from the physical side.* 
Physical science, in fact, has had nothing directly to do with the 
criticism of the Gospels ; it is wholly incomjietent to furnish demon- 
strative evidence that any statement made in these histories is untrue* 
Indeed, modem physiology can find parallels in nature for events of 
apjmrently the most eminently supernatural kind recounted in some 
of those histories. 

It is a comfort to hear, upon Mr. Harrison’s authority, that the 
laws of physical nature show no signs of becoming ‘ less definite, less 
consistent, or less popular as time goes on ’ (p. 154). How a law of 
nature is^to become indefinite, or * inconsistent,’ passes my poor powers 
of imagination. But with universal suffrage and the coach*dog theoiy 
of Premiership in full view ; the theoiy, I mean, that the whole dn^ 
of n politioal chief is to look sharp for the way the social ooaeh is 
dnving, and then run in front rad bark loud— as if being the leading 
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noise-maker and guiding trere ibe same thing; — it is truly satis- 
factory to me to know that the laws of nature are increasing in 
popularity. Looking at recent developments of the jwlicy which is 
said to express the great heart of the people, I have had my doubts of 
the fact ; and my love for my fellow-countrymen has led me to reflect 
with dread on what will happen to them, if any of the laws of nature 
ever become so unpopular in their eyes as to be voted down by the 
transcentlent authority of universal suffrage. If the legion of demons, 
before they set out on their journey in the swine, had had time to 
hold a meeting and to resolve unanimously, ‘That the law of gm\nta- 
tion is oppressive and ought to be repealed,’ I am afmid it would have 
made no sort of* difference to the result, when their two thousand 
unwilling porters were once launched down the steep slopes of the 
&tal shore of Gennesaret. 

The question of the place of reliprioii a.** an element of liiiman nattiro, nn a forco 
of human society, its orig^in, annlysiy, and functions, has never been considert‘d at 
all from an acrnostic point of view. (1*. lofi.) 

I doubt not that Mr. Harrison knows vastly more about history 
than I do; in fact, he tells the public that some of my friends and 
I have had no opportunity of occupying ourselves with that subject. 
I do not like to contradict any statement which Mr. llarri.son makes 
on his own authority ; only, if I may be true to my agnostic principles, 
I humbly ask how he has obtained assurance on this head. I do 
not profess to know anything about the range of ]Mr. Harrison s 
studies ; but as he has thought it fitting to start the subject, I may 
venture to point out that, on the evidence adduced, it might be 
equally permissible to draw the conclusion that Mr. Harrison’s absorb- 
ing labours as the pontifex maximum of the positivist religion have 
not allowed him to acquire that acquaintance with the methods and 
results of physical science, or with the history of philosophy, 6r of 
philological and historical criticism, which is essential to anyone who 
<lesices to obtain a right understanding of agnosticism. Incom- 
petence in philosophy, and in all branches of science except mathe- 
matics, is the well-known mental characteristic of the founder of 
Positivism. Faithfulness in disciples is an admirable quality in 
itself ; the pity is that it not unfrequentlj leads to the imitation of 
the weaknesses as well as of the strength of the master. It is only 
such over-faithfulness which can account for a * strong mind really 
saturated with the historical sense’ (p. 153) exhibiting the extra- 
ordinaiy forgetfulness of the historical fact of the existence of David 
Home implied by the assertion that 

it if&piid be diflScttIt to name a single known agnostic wbo bas given to bistoiy 
Ske tbe amount of thought and study which he brings to a knowledge of 
world. (P. 153) 

to mind, what I migr venture to term, the bright 
^dstiaiiitj^; that ideal of manhood, with its strength and 
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itfl patience ; its jastice and its pity for human frailty ; ita helpful- 
ness, to the extremity of self-sacrifice ; its ethical purity and nobility ; 
which apostles have pictured, in which armies of xnartyrs have 
placed their unshakable faith, and whence obscure men and women, 
like Catherine of Sienna and John Knox, have derived the courage 
to rebuke popes and kings, is not likely to underrate the importance 
of the Christian faith as a factor in human histoiy, or to doubt that if 
that faith should prove to be incompatible with our knowledge, or 
necessary want of knowledge, some other hypostasis of men’s hopes, 
genuine enough and worthy enough to replace it, will arise. But 
that the incongruous mixture of bad science with eviscerated papistry, 
out of which Comte manufactured the positivist religion, will be the 
heir of the ('hristian ages, I have too much respect for the humanity 
of the future to believe. Charles the Second told his brother, 

* They will not kill me, James, to make you king.’ And if critical 
science is remorselessly destroying the historical foundations of the 
noblest ideal of humanity which mankind have yet worshipped, it is 
little likely to permit the pitiful reality to climb into the vacant shrine. 

That a man should determine to devote himself to the service of 
humanity — including intelk*ctua and moral self-culturel under that 
name; that this should be, in the proper sense of the word, his 
religion — is not only an intelligible, but, I think, a laudable resolu- 
tion. And I am greatly disjK)8ed to believe that it is the only religion 
which will prove itself to be unassailably acceptable so long as the 
human race endures. Ihit when th^XK>sitivist asks me to worship 
‘ Humanity * — that is to say, to adore the generalised conception of 
men as they ever ha\e been and probably ever will be — I must 
reply that I could just as soon bow down and worship the 
generalised conception of a ‘ wilderness of apes.’ »Surely we are not 
going back to the days of paganism, when individual men were 
deified, and the hard good sense of a dying Vespasian could prompt 
the bitter jest, ^ Ut puto Deus fio.’ No divinity doth hedge a modem 
man, be he even a sovereign ruler. Nor is there anyone, except^a 
municipal magistrate, who is officially declared worshipful. But if 
there is no spark of worship-worthy divinity in the individual twigs 
of humanity, whence comes that godlike splendour which the Moses 
of positivism fondly imagines to pervade the whole bush? 

1 know no study which is so unutterably saddening as that of the 
evolution of humanity, as it is set forth in the annals of history. 
Out of the datknesa of prehistoric ages man emerges with the marks 
of bis lowly origin strong upon him. He is a brute, only more in- 
telUgmt than the other brutes ; a blind prey to impulses^ which as 
often as not lead him to destruction ; a victim to eddleas illusions, 
whidi make his mental existence a terror and a burden, snd * W 
his i^ysical life with barren toil and battle. He attains a certain 
degree of physical oomfei^ and develops a more or less workeble 
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tbeoxy of life, in such favourable situations as the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia or of Egypt, and then^ for thousands and thousands of years, 
struggles with varying fortunes, attended by infinite wickedness, 
bloodshed, and misery, to maintain himself at this point against the 
greed and the [ambition of his fellow-men. He makes a point of 
killing and otherwise persecuting all those who first try to get him 
to move on; and when he has moved on a step, foolishly confers 
post^mort^ deification on his victims. He exactly repeats the 
process with all who want to move a step yet farther. And the best 
men of the best epochs are simply those who make the fewest 
blunders and commit the fewest sins. 

That one shoulf^ rejoice in the good man ; forgive the bad man ; 
and pity and help all men to the best of one’s ability, is surely in- 
disputable. It is the glory of Judaism and of Christianity to have 
proclaimed this truth, through all their aberrations. But the worship 
of a God who needs forgiveness and help, and deserves pity every 
hour of his existence, is no better than that of any other voluntarily 
selected fetish. The Emperor Julian’s project was hopeful, in com- 
parison with the prospects of the new Anthro{K)latry. 

When the historian of religion in the twentieth century is 
writing about the nineteenth, I foresee he will say something of this 
kind : 

The most curious and instructive events in the religious history 
of the preceding century are the rise and progress of two new sects, 
called Mormons and Positivists. To the student who has carefully 
considered these remarkable phenomena nothing in the records of 
religious self-delusion can appe^ improbable. 

The Mormons arose in the midst of the great Kepublic, which, 
though comparatively insignificant, at that time, in territory as in 
the number of its citizens, was (as we know from the fragments of the 
speeches of its orators which have come down to us) no leas re- 
markable for the native intelligence of its population, than for the 
wide extent of their information, owing to the activity of their 
publishers in difiusing all tliat they could invent, beg, borrow, or 
steal. Nor were they less noted for their perfect freedom ih>m all 
restraints in thonght or speech or deed ; except, to be sure, the bene- 
ficent and wise influence of the majority exerted, in case of need, 
throngh an institution known as ^ tarring and feathering,’ the exact 
nature of which is now disputed. 

There is a complete consensus of testimony that the founder of 
Mcmnonism, one Joseph Smith, was a low-minded, ignorant scamp, 
and tliat he stole the * Scriptures ’ which he propounded ; not being 
devereno^h to forge even such contemptible stuff as they contain. 
Nevmrthelesi he must have been a man of some force of diaracter, 
f<nr a eonsidmble number of disciples soon gathered about hinu In 
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spite of repeated outbursts .of popular hatred and violence — daring 
one of which persecutions, Smith was brutally murdered — ^tlie 
Mormon body steadily increased, and became a flourishing com- 
munity. But the Mormon practices being objectionable to the 
majority, they were, more than once, without any pretence of law, 
but by force of riot, arson, and murder, driven away from the land 
they had occupied. Harried by these persecutions, the Monnon 
body eventually committed itself to the tender mercies* of a desert as 
barren as that of Sinai ; and, after terrible sufferings and privations, 
reached the oasis of Utah. Here it grew and flourished, sending out 
missionaries to, and receiving converts from, all parts of Europe, 
sometimes to the number of 10,000 in ayenr; until in 1880, the 
rich and flourishing community numbered 110,000 souls in Utah 
alone, wliile there were probably 30,000 or 40,000 scattered abroad 
elsewhere. In the whole history of religions there is no more re- 
markable example of the power of faith ; and, in this case, the founder 
of that faith was indubitably a most despicable creature. It is 
interesting to observe that the course taken by the great Kepublic 
and its citizens runs exactly parallel with that taken by the Roman 
Emj)ire and its citizens towards the e^arly Christians, except that the 
Romans had a certain legal excuse for their acts of violence, inas- 
much as tho Christian ‘sodalitia’ were not licensed, and conse- 
quently were, qtso facto^ illegal assemblages. Until, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the United States legislature decreed 
tlie illegality of polygamy, the Mormons were wholly within the law. 

Nothing can present a greater contrast to all this than the history 

of the Positivists. This sect arose much about the same time as 

• 

that of the Mormons, in the upper and most instructed stratum 
of the quick-witted, scejitical population of Paris. The founder, 
Auguste Ck)mte, was a teacher of mathematics, but of no eminence in 
that department of knowledge, and with nothing but an amateur's 
acquaintance with physical, chemical, and biological science.. His 
works are repulsive on accouot of the dull diffuseness of their style, 
and a certain air, as of a superior person, which characterises them ; 
but nevertheless they contain good things here and there. It would 
take too much space to reproduce in detail a system which proposes to 
relate all human life by the promulgation of a gentile Leviticus. 
Suffice it to say that M. Comte may be described as a syncretic, who, 
like the Gnostics of early Church history, attempt^ to combine 
the substance of imperfectly comprehended eontemporaiy science 
with the form of Roman CbrisUani^. It may be that this is the 
reason why his disciples were so veiy angty with some obscure 
people oallcAl Agnostics, whose views, if we may judge fay the ao- 
4XNints left in the worlu of a great Positivist controversial wiitei^ 
were very absurd. 

To put the matter briefly, M. Comte, finding Christftnity 
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Science at daggers drawi>« seems to have said to Science, * You find 
Christianity rotten at the core, do you ? Well, I will scoop out the 
inside of it.’ And to Bomanism : * You find Science mere dry light — 
cold and bare. Well, I will put your shell over it, and so, as 
schoolboys make a spectre out of a turnip and a tallow candle, 
behold the new religion of Humanity complete ! ’ 

Unfortunately neither the Bomanists nor the people who were 
something mose than amateurs in science, could be got to worship 
M. Comte’s new idol properly. In the native country of Positivism, one 
distinguished naan of letters and one of science, for a time, helped to 
make up a roomful of the faithful, but their love soon grew cold. In 
England, on the other ,hand, there appears to be little doubt that, in 
the ninth decade of the century, the multitude of disciples reached the 
grand total of several score. They had the advantage of the advocacy 
of one or two most eloquent and learned apostles, and, at any rate, the 
sympathy of several persons of light and leading — and, if they were not 
seen, they were heard all over the world. On the other band, as a sect, 
they laboured under the prodigious disadvantage of being refined, 
estimable people, liring in the midst of the worn-out civilisation of the 
old world ; where anyone who had tried to persecute them, as tlie 
Mormons were persecuted, would have been instantly hanged. But 
the majority never dreamed of persecuting them ; on the contrary 
they were rather given to scold, and otherwise tiy the patience of, the 
majority. 

The history of these sects in the closing years of the century is 
highly instructive. Mormonism . . . 

But 1 find I have suddenly slipped off Mr. Harrison’s tripod, 
which I had borrowed for the oix^sion. The fact is, I am not 
equal to the prophetical business, and ought not to have under- 
taken it. 


T. H. Hlxley. 
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THE FUTURE OF TORYISM: A ' SKETCH. 

To review the pust, contemplate the present, and forecast the 
future BO as to ])repare for its difficulties/ seems a reasonable and 
seasonable instinct, constantly asserting itself in the mind of 
man. As individuals we are constrained to take stock at the com- 
mencement of the year, to balance our accounts, to reflect on what 
has been and prepare for that which is to be, and the same process 
may with equal usefulness be applied to our national concerns. The 
moment is, therefore, o]>portune for briefly considering the phenomena 
of the times, for analysing the attitude of the national mind towards 
them, and for hazirding a guess at the characteristics of the crew 
under whom the ship of state is likely to sail in her voyage towards 
the shores of the unknown. Any detailed retrospect is of course out 
of the 4)ueBtic»n here ; but most men will, I think, agree that the 
history of the last ten yi*ars or so is surcharged with auguries and 
omens of grave and depres>ing import ; accompanied, however, by 
indications that a strong and increasingly vigorous reaction is arising 
against conditions of thought which at one time seemed to point to 
a degriidation of our national ])osition, and a serious deterioration of 
our national cliaracter. 

Even the most careless and superfleial of observers cannot fail to 
discover signs of strange parturition in the moral, physical, social, 
and ix)litical elements surrounding us. The people are seethiug with 
passions and sentiments such as they have not felt for generations. 

The times are peculiar ; not out of joint, but full of startling facts and 
fancies held in suspension — facts and fancies not generally on the 
surface, and which arrest attention only when whirled into sight by 
some gust of popular feeling, or when dragged from the depths by 
public or private inquiry. 

An increase of morbid sentimentality; the fleeting nature of 
impressions made on the public mind by great events; a tendency to 
surrender private judgment for the sake of ease; the worship of men 
rather than the approval of measures ; want qf puipose ; weakness 
and vacillation in foreign and colonial matters ; feeble fatalism and 
absence of robust resource in domestic afiairs ; blind hopelessness and 
mere opportunism on the part of leaders, bewilderment and un^ 
certainty of the led — such ere among the strongly marked 

«■ 
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ifltics of late years. The antagonism between fact and faith has dropped 
a veil of agnosticism over much that made life worth living — espe- 
cially to the poor. Doubt and discontent, the enemies of repose, have, 
with myriads of tiny teeth, stealthily gnawed at the pillars which 
support the structure of state and society. Begarding life from the 
m^ern materialistic standpoint, men have become intolerant of the 
conditions of existence. More is expected, and, to some extent, less 
is obtained ; for the struggle of life has become harder for all, and 
for many it is far crueller than it used to be. People are disquieted. 
A few turn to unreasonable schemes of relief ; the majority search 
eagerly in the dark for causes of their distress. The age is inquisitive 
and iconoclastic. The* intensity of the struggle for existence, 
assuming year by year more serious proi>ortions, has dragged into 
the light of criticism systems and institutions hitherto unchallenged ; 
and a blind, instinctive revolt against economic theories, generally 
accepted on authority as axiomatically correct, is gathering strength. 

Despair of the present and distrust of the future bnnxl like a 
heavy cloud over cultivated intellccts,and, as a consequence, the lives 
and eneigies of those lower down in the social scale arc sapjied by 
doubt and deadened by dismay. A fear of examining and coinpre- 
bending the actualities of life deters men in gcnenil from facing 
and grappling with the material and mond forces acting ii]K>n us, and 
puzzled discontent and aimless hope form the mental attitude of 
great masses of the people. Their aspirations are indefinite and 
indistinct. The main mental char^ict eristics of recent years arc, in 
short, vague dissatisfaction with what is, equally vague anticii>ation of 
what may be. If these latter-day phenomena, t hns briefly adumbrated, 
were deep and lasting ; if no reaction against the weakly pessimism 
and lack of energy and resource involvt^d in them were* visible, the 
cry of those shallow thinkers who predict the speedy downfall of 
England would jwssibly be verified. Ha|)pily, however, tokens of 
finch abreaction and unmistakable signs of a new dejxirttire are 
plainly visible on all sides. 

In the narrow party sense, politics are resolving themselves into 
their primitive elements. The old lines have melted away in the 
emcible of a great national danger, and ancient war-cries have become 
mere empty sounds. There is no longer a Tory party in the sense of 
the term in pre-Disraelian times. In its stead there is a growing 
popular Conservatism, full of vitality, courageous enough to deal 
with the present, strong enough to hold on to the good, and vigorous 
enough to cast off the bad in the past. As to the Liberal party, it 
has oeaaad to exist^ as a whole. There are, indeed, groups of 
politkiaw vagt^ labelling themselves with the Liberal name — a 
ffandotefa^ for they are wide as the poles asunder in their 

origin, aims, ejects, and aspirations, and approach each other only 
in a general illibefality of thought. 
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Polilicsi in the broader meaning of the term, are undergoing a 
radical and in some respects wholesome change. The people are 
beginning to require something more than the mere nutriment of a 
name in exchange for their suffrages, and the hero-worship of states- 
men is losing votaries day by day. A feeling, deep yet undefined^ 
that the relation of individuals towards the State and of the State 
towards individuals requires modification, is strongly, though ob- 
scurely, influencing their minds* Social sentiments, aspirations, needa 
hitherto unknown or buried beneath the surface, are upheaving the 
strata of society. In a thousand directions and a thousand ways a 
mute and pathetic appeal against the offensive realism and dull 
ugliness of life can be traced. On all sides ^ strong reaction against 
weak acc|uiescence in evil, and in favour of a masculine and aggressive 
jKdicy, is making itself felt ; and a benign vigorous growth of 
national or imperial sentiment is springing up. How are these 
lK>litiail, intellectual, material, and spiritual aspirations, needs, and 
requirements to be satisfled ? By what means and in what way is 
this national imperial sentiment to work out the safety of the nation ? 
How are the forces newly generated among us to be guided, con- 
trolled, and wrought into beneficial action ? Which of our political 
parties is most naturally adapted to deiil successfully with the great 
problem of the day ? That is the question, and it is as a tentative 
contribution towards the solution thereof that I venture upon the 
following remarks. 

The Whigs, as a jmrty, cannotJ^e looked upon as a serious factor in 
the futtire ; they have done their work and have had their day. Too 
blindly worshipping hidebound precedent and past interpretation of 
economic law, they are unable, as a party, to see that nature is subject 
to the will of man, that there can be no finality in his dealings with 
her, and that political wisdom consists largely in controlling and 
directing economic law. They are the Celestials of politics. Un- 
changed and unchangeable, they cannot adapt themselves ^ ouf 
future cravings, and, however important to the common weal their 
present political attitude may be, they need not be seriously considered 
as competitors for the future management of our nationsd affairs. 

Is safety to be found in Radicalism ? What is it ? I do not 
mean the old-fashioned sturdy EngUih inland radicalism bom of an 
independent spirit, often wrong but always honest, of which but few 
specimens remain ; I allude rather to the modem article, the visionary 
and unpractical, or violent and hysterical politics, the outlandish 
radicalism imported from abroad. Modem Radicalism is a mere 
aggregation of imperfectly cohering atoms, not only differing from 
each other, bat actively and mutually hostile in many respects. Pro- 
fessional politicians, enthusiastic philosophers, fimatics, &ddiet8^ 
quacks, cynics, humorists, bound together by the loosest tie, wi^ 
out a pn^mme and with no definite olyeot worthy c£ seriooa 
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sideration, find in radicalism a stage on which to strut and air their 
&ntastic fidlacies. Fruitful in talk but firuitless in results, they are dis- 
tinguished by no intelligible adhesion to any possible programme. 
Badicalism, in short, conveys no meaning. It is unselfishness incarnate 
in so far as, in its cosmopolitanism, it advocates the interest of every 
nation under the sun except our own. It is the embodiment of sheer 
selfishness, the political resultant of class jealousy and of the narrow- 
minded envy, ^atred, malice, and uncharitableness of man towards 
man. Its idea of government is mere op}>ortunisni, a meek following 
of the press, fulsome flattery of the people, and a firm conviction that 
true statesmanship consists in shouting with the biggest mob. To 
some it signifies loot, spoliation, the extortion of ransom, or some 
equally immoral interference with the rights of man. To others it 
presages Church disestablishment, a jealous desire to encomt)ass the 
down&ll of what is falsely and viciously described as the Church of 
the aristocracy. To others again, especially to the plutocracy of the 
party, it signifies land-law reform. In the minds of most of its ad- 
herents it means anything that will enable them to profess without 
practising those broad theories of democnitic virtue which form such 
a safe and elastic platform whence the national sentiment may be 
wooed. In fact nulicalism is aimless force and empty sound. It is 
a blind Polyphemus laboriously beating the air, uttering battle-cries 
without sense or meaning, creating much confusion but accomplishing 
naught. 

The people are tired of it ; they are weary of transcendental 
philosophers and of the barren mouthings of faddists for ever spin- 
ning pretty but flimsy commonplaces, as a mountebank extracts 
yards of tissue paper &om his mo'uth. They have little sympathy 
with the destructive radicalism of the nihilistic school, or with their 
vague ideas of a socialistic republic, their schemes for the overthrow 
of vested interests and the destruction of property, their communistic 
theories, and all the masquerading foolishness involved in socialism. 
In Tact, Liberalism is played out. It is living on its reputation, sub- 
sisting on the memory of the past. The people do not empathise 
with obtrusive utilitarianism, or with the worship of the great god 
Mammon, whose bard unemotional fonnulsQ constitute the rule of life 
adopted by one section of the |jbera! party. Neither do they believe 
in the communistic theories and destructive propaganda of the other 
wing. The conviction grows among them that Whiggism is a squeezed 
orange and Badicalism a transparent fraud. Liberalism has exhausted 
its liU ; it can never lead clear-headed people who desire reform, not 
revd.t)itioii, who love to construct rather than to destroy, whose main 
dbimeteristics are* common sense, self-dependence, justice, love of 
order^ Ulld a manly self-respecting spirit. The claims of the Tory 
party remi^ to be considered. 

Of all our political combinations, the Tory party alone can act 
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adeqnatelj in the future without prejudice to ite past. It alone can 
deal with problems now pressing upon us without departing from its 
traditions, or violating those principles which have guided it in 
former days. No reform which is honest and complete can be at- 
tempted tmtil certain fundamental, social, moral, and political condi- 
tions are Brst assumed. The Tory party stands upon the €rm prin- 
ciples and sure foundation of liberty, property, and law ; and sntgect 
only to their sanctity is it free to act. Its hands are bound by no 
inflexible rules., Its feet are free to follow the paths of justice and 
expediency. It holds fast to the ancient constitutional institutions 
of the land, but realises that changing circumstances require dianging 
treatment, that systems and laws must bu modified in order to 
remain the same, and that institutions are made for man, not man 
for institutions. The need of the present day is a clear understand- 
ing of the realities of life, of the circumstances under which millions 
are living, or are trying and failing to live. Indeed the condition 
of labour is the one great problem of the age. Some Liberals are 
too purblind to see the sword stretched across the path, and proceed 
on their course with the imprudence of Balaam, and with all the 
obstinacy but none of the clearsightedness of Balaam’s ass. Others 
I>erceive the danger, but look to meeting it only by a general 
overturning of existing things. What is the root of the present 
discontent ? Moral and physical starvation or want. The various 
requirements of human nature are inadequately provided for. 
Liberalism shows no appreciation of this fact, but that the Tory 
party recognise it, is evident by their attitude towards the Church 
and education, and by the leading and honourable part they have 
taken in working-class legislation. Their record is^good. Consider- 
ing the comparatively few opportunities they have enjoyed, much 
has been accomplished by them for the benefit of labour. Un- 
doubtedly much more remains to be done. The grievances of the 
people grow with their numbers. The competitive stniggjp- for 
existence becomes more and more intense. Reform comes slowly. 
It is partial in its operation ; it must be more effective in the future. 
The people can be trusted ; they have no liking for revolution, no 
desire for violent change. They realise the hollowness of com- 
munistic professions; they see that' reforms, to be permanent and 
without anarchic results, most be general. They want men who 
will construct, not men who will destroy. They look for leaders who 
will go forwmrd with the world, who will be enemies of anarchists 
and the frimuls of the neglected poor, who will fight against 
qioliation and ijqthold reasonable, humane, and practicable reform. 

Toryism can aet within these lines, bnt Liberalism is powerless 
to do BO. Its positive action in the past, disguised under the 
same of reform, has been pwely of the levelling order. Soeh 
opeiutioBs do not &vonr with the people. Ihej have no likias 
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for oommnnisiD, nor is the levelling of sodetj to their taste. All 
that th^ want is efficient help and protection throogh the action of 
organisation, and by their own efforts, and if necessary — that is 
where organisation and self-help are powerless— -by the aid of the 
State. A policy which advocates and advances reforms by safe- 
gnarding the individual as well as the common interest, is the only 
policy suitable for modern surroundings, and is the only one of 
which the nation will approve. This perhaps may be called ' social- 
istic.* Much recent legislation has been stigmatised with that 
name, and in one sense the charge is true. 1 do not defend all the 
legislation of the last few years. Much of it was faulty in inception, 
and has proved disastrous in results. But the intention was good, 
the object sound, and in no case can it be described as socialistic in 
the oiilinarily accepted sense, though it may be so under a truer 
and more accurate conception of the term. 

Socialism, in its popular sense, is either aggressive rowdyism 
aiming at theft, or an amiable fanaticism which clamomrs for vain 
elysiums. In both cases it is opposed to individualism. Socialism 
in its true sense is a very different thing, and is compatible with 
individualism — a principle which is, of course, essentially sound. 
It is undeniable, that if the race is to flourish, the independence of 
individuals must be maintained and encouraged. The survival of 
the fittest is an immutable law. 3Ien will never consent to the 
apotheosis of the useless, the incapable, and the canning members 
of society. But individualism is misunderstood. As conceived by 
socialists it is simply self plti$ selfishness ; and upon this hypothesis 
every socialistic theoiy is based. True individualism is self purged 
^f selfishness, individuals working for their own benefit and combin- 
ing when necessary for the protection and benefit of all. In all ages 
of the world the weak have required protection against the stroog: 
the king protecting the people from the tyranny of nobles ; nobles 
* wnogingthe liberty of the people from a despotic king; corporate 
bodies ^eguarding the rights of individuals ; the state restraining, 
the power of corporate bodies ; sanitary laws and poor laws and all 
worl^g-clasB legislation are socialistic in the true sense of the word. 
In fact true socialism aims at the exposure of injustice ; its methods 
am self-hdp and mutual help. The problem of the future is, how 
to distinguish between true and false socialism, how to encourage the 
qne and destroy the other, how to reconcile the individual with the 
sodel xnetinet. This can be done by promulgating the great truth, 
thah whatever affects the stability of one class reacts with dooble 
eflbet OB all other dasses; by pointing out that the 'people* can 
never bMi^t l^*the despoiling of a class, because vicarious de- 
ia aawa extensive among the 'masses’ than among the 
*clksses^*^^hnd beeanm a wedge driven through the npper sorfsce of 
society mast penetrate, with havoc and destruction, to the very cote 
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tlie lowest strata} allowing perfect liberty of aetloit to ]sdlvi-> 
dual effort^ and gnaianteeing property — the fruits aatd Ksolt of effort; 
l^eneoQtagiiig Intimate and crushing illeffitiniate coiObliSstioD; I7 
proteetingthe weak who cannot protect each other |<hy helping people 
to help themselves. Charity can do but little ; it can deal only with 
the sick and wounded, the stragglers, and those who fall out of the 
tanks in the battle of li£s. Organisation, and to some extent legiifta.* 
tion, is necessary to insure frit {day in the struggle, and to give eaeh 
struggler the opportunity to do what in him lies to help himself. 
It is obvious that legislation can play but a comparatively small part, 
but l^slation is necessary, and it must be based on the principles 
here laid down, and must work within their scope. Legislation must 
be protective, but the protection must he just, impartial, and 
accorded to all. This ia not socialism as generally understood ; it is 
social science brought to ‘bear upon our present needs. Toryism 
standing on the solid rock of liberty, property, and law, nntram* 
melied by the past, vien'ing the present with open and nnprejudieed 
eyes, believing in progressive reform, is alone capable of converting 
sound theory into wholesome results. No oUicr political combina* 
tion can do so without compromising itself and losing its identity in 
the traditions, principles, and objects of the Tory party. For these 
reasons, as it appears to me, the Tory party is idone cajmble of suo- 
cessfuUy handling the problems of the day, of avoiding inaction on 
the one hand and revolution on the other, and of leading the modem 
democracy safely along the paths of laospcrity and peace. Although, 
as 1 have said, too much reliance must not be placed on legislation, 
some subjects may be mentioned and some large principles laid down 
as indicating the general tendency of a natioiHil policy, or a people’s 
programme. 

Any attempt to sketch out a popular foreign policy, excej>t in 
mere outline, is, of course, absurd, seeing that in detail it must adapt 
itself to the requirements of the day. Bat two great principles onghtr 
to gnide us : first, a clear recognition of the fact that foreign affairs 
are the affairs of this country abroad, and that the phrase * this 
country ’ means the British Islands and the British Empire ; and 
secondly, an understanding that foreign affiuxs diould be, as fer as 
possible, confined to the defence and the commsieial requirements of 
the Empire. Bay by day our home politics and foreign rdlations 
are becoming more and more charged with colonial matter. Year 
by year the growing and oonsedidating strength of empire lifts us 
mote and more onteide the ^hereof European complications. Empire 
makes us sensitive, but at the same time independept. Tire growth 
of the Empire and ite gigantie potnstial strength has profoundly 
modified our status. The uniiff of sentiment bindinf it togethw 
randen it mqiaiBUided hi infinite reso nr ee and eoncentmted power. 
Thetfcih vitid^ and aelforaffleieney of every pert, together w^ ilMy' 
Vou XXV.— No. 144. F 
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inherent power of united action, combine to render it unique in the 
history of the world. 

Isolation — that isfreedomfrom entanglements and liberty of action 
— is not to be deprecated. What England has chiefly to dread is a 
policy of foolish interference. She can never be isolated in the sense 
of being held of small account as a factor in the world’s aflairs, if she 
follows her instincts and pursues the natural and nationid policy of 
developing t^e Empire she has somewhat chaotically created. We are 
far more independent now than we once were of the European system. 
Our stability and equilibrium are not so much affected by it. Ex- 
pansion of empire and increased colonial weight have shilled our 
political centre of giavity, and it can no longer be said to coincide 
with the balance of European power. But the advantages of this 
position are jeopardised through our own folly. The foolish iniquity 
involved in our defenceless condition may be our undoing. 

The Empire should be put in a state of thorough defence. It is 
idle to pretend that such is its condition now. England — ^tbat is, the 
British Empire — should be strong enough to stand alone, able to 
pursue her own course, not compelled to seek alliances of problematical 
morality and doubtful use. Whatever it costs, whether it be ten, 
twenty, or fifty millions, the defence of the Empire should be taken 
in band. The amount should be obtained by loan and repaid by 
imperial contributions, raised throughout the Empire by a small 
customs duty or in any other way that the Empire through its legis- 
latures might select ; and the money should be spent under the eye 
of the Iknpire. The defence of the Empire, the safeguarding of 
trade and of the national and ^imi)erial commerce, are really the 
foreign politic; of thi# country. It is useless, under our system of 
party government, to expect any Ministry to ask the House of 
Commons for a sum of money sufficiently large to put the Empire 
into a condition of thorough and substantial repair. To do so, and 
tsjceep it so, involves the periodical outlay of large sums. Armaments 
and forUfications soon become obsolete, and if five millions or ten 
millions, or whatever sum is requisite, were spent to-day, an equal, 
or perhaps a larger snm — a sum commensurate with the growth of the 
l^pire— would be needed at some future date. Our strength must 
be ineffective, and our safety hazardous, as long as they are de- 
pendent npon electioiu; turning upon matters of no imperial 
moment, and are affected by the vicissitudes and exigencies of party 
govomment. We must live in unneoenaiy peril until a fund is 
Conned for imperial defence; a fund lifted above the sphere of party 
pditica; created within the Empire and administered by the Empire; 
raised In feir pmpartion by the member country and self-govoming 
colonief ; ispe6t ty the naval and military authemties at home in 
om^nactiim with zepresentatives of those colonies. 

That our navy in inadequate to porferm duties that may devolve 
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ujKMi it is a proposition the truth of which requires no great act of 
faith or stretch of imagination to concede. Blin^ indeed, and snper- 
htimanly bold must be the man who would maintain that, under 
circumstances easily to be conceived, the ships at our duposal are 
capable of guarding the shores and protecting the food-supply and 
commerce of the British Islands and the British Empire. It is, of 
course, absurd to expect absolute immunity from loss, and even from 
serious calamities, in time of war ; but it is equally, and far more 
dangerously, absurd to argue that the incalculable value of the inte- 
rests at stake is reasonably insured against ordinary risk by our fleet 
as at present constituted. What accession of strength is desirable is 
a matter that does not concern me now. NeiMier will I enter upon 
the difficult and vexed question of the relative value of land and marine 
defence. I take it for granted that war ships constitute our first line 
of defence, and that oflTensive operations must be conducted mainly 
by sea. I assume also that, although our danger of starvation if we 
lost control of the ocean is greatly exaggerated, the protection of our 
water-borne commerce is of vital importance to us, and I hold it to be 
beyond dispute that certain vital spots and strategic positions should 
be impregnable to attack, and that access to coaling stations and 
places suitable for succour and repair is essential to enable ships to 
keep the sea. In all these respects we are dangerously weak. What 
proportion of the expense requisite to the x>roper safeguarding of the 
Empire should be borne upon an imperial fund, the choice of localities, 
and selection of purposes on and for which it should be spent, are 
matters not suitable for discussion here. If the principle of an 
imperial fund for imperial defence .were agreed to, the details of ex- 
penditure and selection of places of strategic value would present no 
difficulties of a serious character. The main question is the advisa- 
bility of common contributions for the common good, and on that 
Iioint an expression of opinion on the part of the great colonies 
might be sought. But before investing large sums sound admiam- 
tration must be secured. Administrative reform is a condition pre- 
cedent to the spending of the nation’s money. 

Our trading requirements within the Em{dre may some day com- 
pel a revision of the system of commercial treaties. Nothing should 
stand in the way of the development of our own estate. JAbour and 
eqiital, unable to find profitable employment at hmne, naturally tmvel 
along ^ lines of least resistance towards the most fimitfnl fields of 
investtnmt alwcad. Friction on the lines of teavel to the colonies 
should be reduced to the smallest possilde proporUons. UnifiMnaity 
in oemunmeial law, tdieap tranqwrtathm, eaqrooimnanication by land 
sad sea, by post aud telegraph, should be aim^ at within the 
Empire. Britidi eapital and labcw dionid be affisrded every logiti* 
mate opportunity of flowing in the direction of most pn^taMe 
mnplcyni^ llnr the uatimi^^at i% towards utiliaation in Bti^iiib 
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possessions ; and fictitious advantages offered to foreign labour and 
capital, and to the investment of British capital and labour in foreign 
countries, should be looked upon as hostile to our national interests. 
To turn from external to internal affairs. 

The condition of labour — ^tbe circumstances of the wage-earners 
of both sexes — is the one all-important question to be considered. 
Two Committees, one of the House of Lords and one of the House of 
Commons, are inquiring into what is commonly called the Sweating 
System and into the subject of foreign immigration respectively; 
and pending the completion of their labours, the formation and ex- 
pression of any opinion on the status and prospects of labour is 
impossible. But it jirill be generally, if not universally, conceded 
that the balance between capital and labour has somewhat shifted of 
late ; that changes have occurred and are occurring in methods of 
employment ; that some industries are in certain instances conducted 
under circumstances at variance with our ideas of decency, morality, 
and health; and that a considerable body of unemployed, ijartially 
employed, and poorly paid labour exists among us. Poverty is beyond 
the power of the State, as indeed we arc warned that it is on ScTii>- 
tural authority. State interference is to b*' deprecated, and in self- 
help and organisation the best remedy for the evils under which we 
suffer may possibly be found. But certain functions can be usefully 
performed by the State. Its duty is to secure a just balance, and 
to protect where the need of State protect ion is clearly established — 
that is to say, where adequate •protection cannot be obtained by 
other means. It cannot attempt to equalise men’s natural advan- 
tages, but it can prevent their abuse. In cases where individuals 
or sections of the community suffer disadvantages from which they 
have a moral right to be freed, but from which they are powerless, 
through force of circumstances, to free themselves, the State may 
interfere. Positive interference with a view to equality is infinitely 
byj. Interference in a protective negative sense is veiy good. 
Institutions die hard with us, and Feudalism has even now scarcely 
lost its hold on the inuigination and sentiment of the people. 
But it could not survive the aggregation of population in great 
towns and industrial centres. It received its death-blow in the 
revolt of the crofters against their hereditary chiefs, and in the 
political antagonism of the people of Scotland generally against 
heads of clans and great families, and it is lost for ever as a human- 
ising link between class and class* True it is that a larger, more 
unselfish, more generous sentiment is taking its place, and that a 
strong reaction in fitvourof fellowship and social sympathy is making 
itself fdt Bnt^Vith increased population, with the massing of 
peoide in towni^ and the depopulation of the countiy, it is impossible 
that the old personal relations between lord and peasant, master and 
man, can ever be revived. Wage-earners, while strong as a body, will 
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Always be weak as individuals and even as industries} and they may 
require the State to undertake much of the protection for which the 
weak used to look to the hands of their natural protector — ^the strong 
man with whom they were immediately connected. The tendency 
to require more State intervention in the life of the people is not a 
strange phenomenon. It does not indicate less independence or in- 
creased desire for protection. It is the natural result of national 
development, and merely shows that, owing to the changed relation- 
ships of man to man, the State is eddied upon to exercise functions 
which individuals were formerly wont to perform. 

The claims of emigration and immigration to be seriously con- 
sidered will not brook long delay. Obviously the two subjects must 
be taken together, for emigration subject to immigration is merely 
letting water out at one end and in at the other ; and if the outflow 
is purer than the inflow, the ultimate result must be mischievous. 

Immigration, if excessive and of i>oor material, should be checked, 
labour has a perfectly legitimate right to demand protection against 
such competition as will reduce it below that level in the social scale 
which decency and the commonest instincts of humanity admit to 
be proper in a civilised and Christian state. The degradation of 
British labour can never be a plank in a national or people’s pro- 
gramme. 

Many large and most complicated matters are thrusting them- 
selves before the public gaze. Whether our fiscal system tends to 
the unnatural accumulation of wealth, whether it is to the interest of 
a trading and manufacturing community to raise a large proportion 
of revenue by profits on means of <^mmunication and in other ways 
that constitute a tax on commerce, are questions openly debated, and 
men’s minds are exercised about monometallism, bounties, and the 
immigration of foreign poor. New subjects, or old subjects under a 
new guise, are vexing the self-satisfied placidity of our insular repose, 
and will come up for settlement some day ; but whatever sense therd 
may be in these discussions, whatever solid ground for dissatisfiiction 
may exist, however important these subjects are, or may become, 
they are secondary to the recognition of a true impmial {Kilicy in 
their bearings upon the labour question at home. One great feet 
instantly intrudes itself in connection with otur commercial and 
manu&cturing prospeiity, namely, the great and growing proportions 
of colonial and Indian trade. In the development of the Umpire 
the future of our home labour is to a large extent involved. These 
are great and complicated questions— questions which at no distant 
day will have to be met, considered, and decided, ^t present, how- 
ever, they merely cast feint shadows of their advent upon the political 
plain ; and with a view to illustrate my ideas of national home policy 
more clearly, I will briefly mention some questions which appear to 
be within the range of practical politics at the present day. 
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Education should be more easily attainable. The evil effects of 
excessive strain upon children^ and the hardships upon parents^ 
call for remedy. In Ireland the just claims of Boman Catholicism 
in regard to higher education ; in Wales the insufficiency of secondary 
education, and, throughout the United Kingdom, the urgent need of 
better technical instruction to enable our vrorkers to bold their owa 
against foreign competition, demand attention. In the same category 
may be placed the question of opening national museums and art 
galleries upon the day of rest. 

Inquiry into charitable and trade endowments and cathedral 
trusts is desirable. A misapplication of funds is the practical con- 
tention in all those^cases. It is claimed that original 'Intentiona 
have been frustrated, that natural increase has been unjustly appor- 
tioned, and that funds have been diverted from their proper use. I 
venture no opinion ; my position is that such matters come well 
within the paramount duty of the State, namely, to see that no 
injustice occurs, that no unfair advantage is accorded to position, 
power, or wealth. 

The codification and simjdifieation of Jaws affecting labour should 
l>e undertaken. 

As regards reform of our legal system, two facts of ominous im- 
port stand prominently forward as affording primA facie evidence 
of injustice to the poor. Since 1869 im|>risoDment for debt has 
been abolished ; but has it really disappeared, or does it practically 
remain under the guise of imprisonment for contempt of Court ? 
In 1887 over 5,000 poor persons were imprisoned for not obeying 
the order of the County Courts to pay. I say poor {lersons, since in 
the majority of cases the sum sued for was under 21, This in itself 
somewhat shocking fact is rendered still more significant when it is 
found that the pro]r>ortion of persons committed varies to an extra- 
ordinaiy extent in different Courts. 

That the dignity and j)ower of the Courts must not be tampered 
with is unquestionable ; but justice is not only compatible with, but 
is necessary for both, and in the present state of the law it ia 
doubtful whether justice can be done. In view of the facts it is 
difficult to escape from the suspicion that imprisonment for debt 
still exists for the {>oor, and can be inflicted, not on the finding of 
a juiy, but on the authority of a judge. 

The procedure of our Courts is being simplified with commend- 
able rapidity, but in one case a serious grievance and grave injustice 
may exist. Court fees are in many cases so high as to consUtote a 
vice wliich our k^gs of old w^e forced to swear they would avoid — 
that of selling justice. The Bankruptcy Court is notorious ia this 
reepedL The evil in the County Courts is aggravated, insomuch as 
they are the Courts of the poor. Whether it is advisable that courts 
of law should be wholly or partially self-supporting, whether the 
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entire coat ahould be borne by litigants, or whether jaatice should be 
free, and fines only levied on persona who wilfully wasted' the time 
and labour of the Court, is one and, comparatively, an unimportant 
question. Whether the cost is justly and impartially aj^KUtioned is 
another and a much more serious one. The average vidne of the 
million (1,023,227 in 1887) plaints issued by the County Courts in 
a year is about 3^ The poor man who sues his debtor for 22. 10s. 
has to pay 10s., or one-fifth of his debt, in court fees alone befme 
his case can be heard, whereas the suitor who proceeds in the High 
Court for any sum, however large, is only called upon to pay for his 
judgment, 32. 10s., probably an infinitesimal fraction of the sum 
recovered. The proiKwition that costs should bear a fixed and uni- 
form proportion to the amount sued for would be absurd, but the 
existing inequality is startling, and looks ominously like one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. At any rate it constitutes a 
jjrimA faeu case of injustice, and as such calls for examiiution by 
the State. In these and in many other equally Intimate ways 
labour maybe helped, and the industrial, producing life of the nation 
warmed and protected by the State. 

One other point remains to be specially noted as being eminently 
practicable and capable of producing excellent results by the most 
legitimate means. A department of the State dealing with labour — 
a Board of Industry as differing from a Board of Trade — is greatly 
needed. At present the interests of labour are supposed to be 
looked after by four departments. The Foreign Office collects, 
tabulates, and circulates, in a somewhat embryonic way, consular 
reports as to the condition of the labour market, the fashions 
of consumers, rates of wages, and the circumstan^s generally of 
manufocturing and trading in foreign lands. Very useful work, but 
performed in an inadequate and very unequal manner, and inac- 
cessible to the people in its results. The Colonial Office deals with 
emigration — a subject of commanding interest to working men, whor' 
naturally desire information about Colonial markets, rates of wages, 
and demands for various kinds of labour throughout the Empire. 
The Home Office inquires into the woricing and sanitation of such 
ftotories and workshops as come within the 1878 Act, and generally 
aims at guarding the operative againrt Digression. The Board of 
Trade endeavours, in the noidst of its mnltiferious and mierous duties, 
to gmpide with matters specially affecting industry by means of a 
Labour Bureau. Here we have the evils of too great decentralisation 
illnstiated to pwfeotion. Four departments are dealing with four 
m ai n divisions of the same sulgeot, their ftmctioiu interlacing, over- 
lapping, oontmdioting each othor. Ko central withoiity exists to 
si^ iqjeot, oombiae, digest, the heteiogmieons mass of materials thus 
ooUeoted. And the inevitaUe oonsequenoes appear in the miserahly 
ttnaB results prodooed at a greet expenditure of time, .teiMiid^ 
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and money. It is nobody’s business to look after the working of 
some most imjiortant acts, and consequently many salutary enact- 
ments are practically of no avail. Mcsreover it is allowed, I believe, on 
all sides, that both the Home 0£5ce and theBoard of Trade ore already 
overa'helmed with work and quite incapable of affording that assistanoe 
to labour which the acute competition of the present day imperatively 
demands. It is unnecessary to describe the duties, function^ and 
formation of such a department in detail. The Minister should be 
assisted by a Board or Council having technical knowledge. His 
duties wo^d be to work up the material supplied in the rough by the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices, to collect and disseminate statistics and 
information, to take charge of what is commonly called working-class 
legislation, overlooking the operation of existing laws which affect 
laitour, and advising upon, and, if desirable, introducing new legis- 
lation — in fact, to undertake that, as far as the State can do so, the 
industries and labour of the country shall be thoroughly equipped in 
the severe struggle for existence in which it is engaged. The expense 
involved need be very small. But even if large additional expense were 
incurred, the benefit accruing to the people would be cheaply bought. 

Such are a few instances illustrating the main lines within which 
the democracy have a right to demand assistance from the State. 
State interference cannot work miracles. The labour problem is in- 
capable of solution by that means, and labour is fully cognisant of 
the fact. In England and Scotland the whole tone of the national 
mind is suffused with creditable self-reliance, is opposed to State 
aid, and is confident in the power to work out its own salvation. It 
believes in self-help, in the motive power of self-interest, freely 
acting in reliance on the inviolable security of property. It is 
learning also to have faith in mutual help, in organisation, and co- 
operation. What it needs in this respect is a fuller appreciation of 
the necessity for looking beyond the immediate interests of self, 
<^whether in the case of individuals or of trades. In actual war the 
fates of nations are often decided in places remote from the objects 
of strife, and on grounds quite different from the real issue at stake ; 
and the future of great industries among us may be influenced and 
decided amid the throes of tmorgonised labour, or in the struggle of 
a weak trade. Solidarity is the one necessary quality that labour at 
present lacks. But labour desires fair conditions, and, while relying 
upon self-help and mutual help, it claims that fair conditions can, in 
certain matters, be secured onJy through the action of the State, 
jknd tire argument is sound. England’s relative position as a manu- 
ftteturing c(Hintiy has undeigone profound modifications of late yean. 
The d^ have gone by when she was the one great workdK^ of the 
world, and eqlojyed a practical monopoly of manufacturing. Bivals 
press npmi her heels. Other nations have developed their induriries. 
Englisheapitid,Ekigli8hmachinery, English skilled laboor,havelaigely 
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contributed to the serious competition she meets vith in the open 
markets of the world. Year by year barriers of high iarilSb are raised 
higher and higher against her. Telegraphy and cheap transport 
have greatly modified the conditiona of trade. Labour is subject to 
new conditions, and to old conditions aggravated in character. It 
works under the competition of fierce rivalry from without, and of 
fierce pressure of population from within. With close upon 40,000,000 
inhabitants, men are jostling each other over the edge of these islands 
and over the verge of bare subsistence, as Mr. Cobden long ago 
predicted would be the case. These conditions may be wholesome, 
they may prove salutary in eflect, if properly dealt with ; but they 
require new methods of procedure on our part* Through natural 
causes a greater amount of State help is needed now, in order to secure 
for labour the same freedom of action and fair play that it formerly 
enjoyed. lire people are dissatisfied with the bigotry or ignorance 
that refuses to investigate, recognise, and understand the altered 
conditions under which they live. They require their rulers to 
realise the actualities of their lives and the circumstances of their 
trades at the present time. 

In another direction also is serious dissatisfimtion felt. The 
conviction is strong and is growing among them that in the matter 
of expenditure of public money the State does not adequately fulfil 
its trust. The people arc not niggiirdly — indeed our thriftlessness 
and extravagance amount to a national crime — but they dislike mis- 
management, hate jobber}' and corruption, and demand money’s 
worth for their money. Their instincts are honest and businesslike, 
and they wish the affairs of the nation to be carried on in a business- 
like and honest way. Four of our State Department^ are clustered 
together in one quadrangle, and two others are within a stone’s throw ; 
yet tons of correspondence about trivial matters pass between these 
departments because permanent officials have no means whatever of 
personally exchanging views. 

A great saving of clerical work, time, and money could be made 
by the introduction of a little common sense in matters of this kind. 
The condition of the Civil Service, of the Admiralty, and of the 
War OflSce have been dragged before the nation's eyes by the labours 
of oommittees and the efforts of a few earnest and patriotic men ; 
and the public are indignant at the nature of the revelations made. 
They are not uiyust. They realise the difficulties in the way of 
refom. But they think that much of our departmental procedure 
is out date. They wish the light of criticism to penetrate into 
the inmost recesses of nfflcjaliam. The nation wants to be taken 
into the confidence of Qovemments, to fed sure 'that no jobbery 
exists, to be satisfied that there is no mystification as to die ex- 
penditure of its numey or in the prqiaring and balsncmg of its 
accounts. Kothing short of seardting inquiry sad radical refonn rit' - 
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these respects will satisfy it, and such reform is an essential plank 
in a people's platform. 

Although the importance of the subject is much exaggerated, it 
is impossible to exclude Ireland from an attempt to pry into the 
future* The question of Union was settled three years ago for good 
and all* Whatever evils, bom of political changes in the future, may 
be in store for us, it is certain that the accomplishment of Home Buie 
is not among them. The Irish question is serious because change 
or-the anticipation of change will prevent moral and material im« 
provement, and because a hopeless but protracted struggle delays 
legislation. The views of the great majority of all classes may be 
summed up in Union, supremacy of Parliament, supremacy of law, 
local self-government, and a settlement of the land question. A 
settlement of the laud question can be arrived at only in one of two 
ways : either by restoring single ownership, or by substituting State 
ownership for individual property in land. The latter proposition 
need not be discussed. Individual ownership may be absolute or 
subject to conditions, but its restoration, in one form or the other, 
is essential to the prosperity of Ireland. Cruel vivisection, experi- 
ments — useful, perhaps, as demonstrating the results of malpractice 
— have already wrought too much suffering upon that sensitive land, 
and a return to sound principles and good practice is greatly to be 
desired. A restoration of real ownership requires a transfer of pro- 
perty in land on a large scale. The expatriation of the former land- 
owning class is much to be deprecated, for few greater misfortunes can 
happen to Ireland than to be denuded of those men, and they are 
many, who have struggled to do their duty against unparalleled diffi- 
culties, and who are most capable of managing local affairs. Facilities 
should be given to landlord and tenant indifferently to purchase each 
other's interest. The restoration of ownership, not the creation of a 
new class of owners, ought to be the object in view. As a class the 
S>ld landowners cannot be preserved. A new and inferior class will 
arise. That is unavoidable. Ireland is between the devil and the deex> 
sea. Nature is inexorable, and sins against her laws mtist produce 
inevitable results. Even though Ireland be deprived of men she 
can ill afford to lose, ownership of land must be restored, and can be 
restored in the main only by a transfer to the occupiers of the soil. 
It is difficult to see how the object can be obtained by extensions 
from time to time of Lord Ashbourne's Act, as large operations on 
the basis of that Act appear out of the question. The security is 
not good enough. The value of land as a security is its agricultural 
value pUis the value of the buildings and improvements upon it. 
Tenant-right, as 'far as it goes beyond that, is of sentimental, fictitious, 
and at presmit inflated value. It must vary in inverse prcqportion to 
the peacefulness and prosperity of the country. In so ftr as tenant-* 
right represents the price of peaceful possession, it is 6f the nature 
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of blackmail) rising when the country is disturbed and falling when 
it is at rest. If Ireland became really prosperous) if her resources 
were developed, if employment other than agriculture were found 
for capital and labour, tenant-right must fall in price. Moreover) 
under the present system of purchase, we are dealing principally with 
the large properties and the best land. Nothing is more certain to 
produce discontent and disaster than a great inequality in the prices 
paid to landowners and in the instalments payable by tenants ; and 
such inequality is likely to arise under further large extensions of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 

The Local Government Act is the principal feature of modem 
legislation. It will be a prominent landmark io history. If for no 
other reason it was necessary in order to save imperial policy from 
the paralysing effects of by-elections fought on side issues. Policy, 
pmdence, consistency, and justice require the application of the 
principle to Scotland and Ireland with the least possible delay. 

Union is, of course, an integral part, a central plank, in a people’s 
programme. Though bewildered and misled for a moment, the in- 
stincts of a masterful, governing race are too strong and too trae to 
permit of permanent delusion. They understand that union is 
essential to national existence, and that by a United Kingdom only 
can the Empire be consolidated or maintained. They well know 
timt the declaration of independence, or quasi-independence, of Ire- 
land is the death-warrant of the British Empire. The spectacle of 
British statesmen drawing plans for -the coping-stone of the Imperial 
edifice, and at the same time labouring to overturn the foundation 
on which it rests, is edifying only as an example of the inconsistency 
of human nature ; it does not impose upon the people. 

Reform of the Upper House and of procedure in the House of 
Commons, and many other questions, attract more or less attention, 
but they are matters of comparatively unimportant detail. Sufficient 
instances have been given to show, in as definite, positive, and con^- 
Crete a form as is possible in a sketch of this kind, the general 
tendency that l^islation must take in order to meet and satisfy the 
objective and subjective phenomena of the present and of the imme- 
diate future. 

Some of the subjects mentioned have been dealt with, are under 
consideration, or will be taken in hand soon ; others, though looming 
large in the distance, are beneath the political horizon as viewed 
from the sea-level of the present day. The main characteristics of a 
naticmal policy may be gathered together and summed up thus : — 

1. Non-intervention. 

2. Unity of the United Kingdom and the supremaioy of ParUa- 
ment. 

8. Defence, development, and consolidation of the Empire. 

4. Maintenance of law and security of property. 
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5. A clear onderstanding of the national importance of accurate 
information on industrial subjects, of the urgency of sanitation and 
house accommodation, over-population, emigration, immigration, and 
similar matters ; and, in general, due, but not exaggerated, recog- 
nition of the protective functions of the State. 

6. Administrative and departmental reform. 

7. Extension of the principle of local self-government. 

8. Settlement of the land question in Ireland. 

9. Reform of the legal system. 

10. Educational reform. 

These are the class of problems to vrhich political parties and 
statesmen must address themselves. As far as my vision extends. 
Liberalism is powerless to grasp them. Tradition permits, principle 
compels, and its present attitude suggests the belief that Toryism 
can do so. 'With the Tory party should lie the leadership of the 
nation for many years to come. 

Dunravex. 
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Thk lulitor li;is invited a certain niimlier of his friends to 
send him from lim<' to time, in the shape of letters to himself, 
remarks upon any books which in the ordinary and natural 
course of their readiiiff may strike them as being worth 
special attinition. He has suggested to them that, whenever 
a book is thus met with — siK-li as they would be likely, in 
familiar con\ ersation, to advise a friend to read for this 
or that reason — a letter about it should be written to the 
l^litor, giving the same advice and in much the same 
sort of easy fa.shir»n. Tie hopes in this way to obtain 
fresher aiid more spontaneous criticism than can possibly be 
always prwluced under the prevailing system of 'noticing’ 
books ‘sent for review.' 


1 . 

‘DIVORCE’— A NOVEL.* 

In answer to yonr suggestion, I desire to draw attention to a 
short novel by an American lady, MaiKaret Le^ whidi will, as I hope, 
be published forthwith in England. Its American title is the single 
word Divorw ; but as this is thonght hot to convey its aim with 
soffident distinctness, it is likely, I bdieve, to be enlarged into 
Divt^etf crFoWtf'ul and XTnfaWtfvi. 

‘ Z/k/UM/W, By Hngstet Lee. Lonclon: Ma omillan a Co. 1689. , 
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The greatest and deepest of all human controversies is the 
marriage controversy. It appears to be soiging, up on all sides 
around us ; and every book vhicb helps definitely to map out its 
lines has on that account both interest and value. 

It is in America that, from whatever cause, this controversy has 
reached a stage of develojunent more advanced than elsewhere. 

Moreover the present social life of America ofiFm’s at all pdnts a 
profoundly important field of observation, towards which European 
eyes have hardly yet begun to be turned. This social life, if it does 
not already embrace the largest province of the entire social life of 
civilised man, will shortly embrace not the largest only, but the 
largest beyond all comparison, and will form, in constantly growing 
propcnrtions, a telling element in the general condition of Christen' 
dom, and even of humanity at large. 

Ihe present social life of America may be said to be a new forma- 
tion, and to have begun at a date which would warrant our applying 
to it the alternative title of Waverley^ ‘Tis sixty years since.* 
Mrs. Stowe must have drawn upon the experience of her early days 
in her admirable New England novels, such as The Minister's Woointj ; 
but the Puritan life which she describes appears to hare vanished, 
at least from the wealthier circles of American society. In the work 
of Margaret Lee there is no trace of it ; but the actual state of social 
relations among well-to-do people is drawn with a free band in a 
singularly natural and truthful manner. 

Here we rest on general grounds. But the special interests of 
the book tom upon marriage. The true meaning of a discussion 
which calls into question the ancient and specially Christian consti- 
tution of th^ family is that i( is a vast upthrow in the world of 
thought and fact which, if consummated, will cliange in time the 
whole moral surface of the earth, and shift, in a revolutionary sense, 
the polarity of life. The chief spur thrown out laterally from this 
* great upthrow is in America. Many a reader on this side the water 
will be startled when he learns that in the old State of Connecticut 
one marriage is dissolved in every ten, and in the new State of Cali- 
fornia one in every seven. He may leara with equal surprise tbst- in 
South Carolina there is (as I aminfonned) no legal divorce whatever ; 
I mean, of course, divorce which leads the way toremairiage. Agrin, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that tire divmrces as well as the mar- 
riages of any one State are acknowledged in the Courts of every other. 
I understand that the experience of America as well as of this country 
tends to show that div<»ee is largely associated with that portion of 
communities which is lacking in solid and stable conditions of life 

garaadly. ilbinnioamaysaffer spedanyfimutheshiftingsof idative 

position and cimninstaneeincideiital toa forward movement in things 
material of an unexampled nq>idity ; and it may also be true that a 
State like Cooneottmit has to answer for many offencm not her own, 
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though she cMnot be exempted from full responsibility for the laws 
she has chosen to enact. We must beware of all sweeping and pre- 
mature conclusions. But it seems indisputable that America is the 
arena on which many of the problems connected with the marriage 
state are in course of being rapidly, painfully, and perilously tried 
out. In so far she is intrusted, like a prcerogativa tribuBy with the 
destinies of others, and may do much by her example to make or mar 
them. 

It is with great gallantry as well as with great ability that 
Margaret lioe has ventured to combat in the ranks on what must be 
taken nowadays as the unj>opular side, and has indicated her belief 
in a certain old-fashioned doctrine that the pathx>f suffering may be 
not the path of duty only, but likewise the path of gloiy and of 
triumph for our race. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

J>cc. 20, ISSi). 


2 . 

‘ T.YBICS.’ » 

Westgate : January 18. 

Wu AT have I been reading, my dear Editor? I have been Uving, 
breathing this difficult air of the iced Isle of Thanet, gazing across 
the long reaches of the sands, where Turner loved to watch the 
sunset, tramping it over this most peaceiul, most ozonic, most 
ancient comer of England, covered Vith the footprints of successive 
races and foregone religions. I have been tracing the estuary from 
Portus Kutupise to Begnlbium, sitting in the shade of the tug yew 
under the tower of Minster, I have explored the old * gates ’ of the 
cliffs, their beacons, turrets, castles, and ports, and the records of the^ 
Daundelyons, Quekes, Crispes,and CrioUs, amongst ancient memories 
of Vortigem, Austin, and Ethelbert. J'ai vieu,y my friend, h^e in 
this purest of all airs, and most historic of all islands, far from the 
madding crowd of yelping journals and railing politicians, and 
and mud, and the irritable tribe of critics. Have 1 been reading? 
Yes ! I have found a new poet, an unknown poet, one who just falls 
in with my present mood, whose smnlne musie haunts me as I 
wander round the remnants of the Minster Orange, or watch the 
ploughmiui over the weary sweeps of the down. 

Thus lost to haiBsa thiags, 

To Uud at list with Natnenid to heR 

Whftaaafrsiwsiiv 

Low to horsalf vriMNs thm is aooao near. 

* XjrWsi. Sy Ifar^atot li. Vrooda. (Frivitdlf fitintcd.) Oxtoid. 
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These lines .close the graceful little poem called * Rest,* In the 
Tolnme of Lyrics, by Margaret L. Woodsy a oolleetion of some twenty 
pieces, daintily printed with broad margin and tasteful setting, in 
the private press of Mr. H. Daniel, Fellow of .Woteester Ooll^^e, 
Oxford. Mrs. Woods, the wife of the President ni Trinity College, 
is already known in England and in France by her ViUags Tragedy, 
that gem of truth and pathos, of which I will presently tpeak. 
all who love the Tragedy must call upon the author to give these 
Lyrics to the public, and no longer to keep them as the delidous 
mystery of the few, for the Lyrics are the complement, the key, the 
moral of the Tragedy, they teach us how the Tragedy ia to be read, 
to see that it is the jrork of a poet, to linger over the vignettes of 
scenery scattered through it, to understand the deei> undertone of 
sonow, it may be of despair, the terrible calm with which it foces 
the cruel destinies of the jraor. 

There is a bit of eighteen lines, * To the forgotten Dead,’ full of 
a pathetic music and a stem jmtience, which might be the sequel to 
the noble lines of George Eliot, ‘ Oh I may I join the choir invisible,* 
hut they contain a thought not in the larger poem, a thought well 
worth our meditations, of the services of those unknown, forgotten, 
unconsidered ones who brought 

Itcnonciatiou and laboriouf \uar^, 

To lay the dtvp foundations of our race. 

There is to my ear a melodious wail in the refrain, ‘ To the forgotten 
Dead,’ * To the unhonouretl Dead,* which reminds me of some of 
those strange sobs in unison written by Edward Fitzgerald, and 
which he called by the name of Omar Khayydm. How like the 
Rubaiyat are the lines — * 

Among the stars, along the wind in vain 

Their souls were scattered and tiuir blood was shed, 

And nothing, nothing of them doth remain. 

To the thtice>pcri»hi>d dead. 

Some such cry one might hear over the ‘moat -like fish-pond,* 
where Annie Pontin was found dead in her night-clothes, as the 
water closed over the ring that Jesse never lived to place upon her 

This snstained threnody reaches its deepest note in the poem that 
begiuh *I dreamed a dream within a dream,* which is the very Dead 
lifjireli of pessimism. 

1 ssw this monstrous grave the earth 
Shshe wift a spasm as thongh of birth, 

, s4ad shudder vrith a sullen sound, 

As though the dead stirred in the ground. 

And that great angel girt with flame 
dried till the heavens wera rent around, 

OoBM farth, ye dead I *— Yet no man came. 
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Then there wee silence overhead; 

But far below the aiu ient dead 
Muttered as if in mockery ; 

And there was darkness in the sky, 

And rollinf^ through the realm of death, 

Laughter and some obscure reply, 

\N*ith tongues that none interpretetli. 

The dreamer of this nightmare vision of human life hears the 
laughter of the undeluded dead. They have drained the cup of life 
to the bitter dregs ; they are where the weary are at rest ; there they 
choose to rest still. 

Lie still, ye dead, lie still and sleep. , 

The same note of despair runs through the four stanzas with the 
refrain — * Sigh in the silence of the midnight hour ’ — 

Sitfh, watcher for a dawn remote and grey, 

Mourn, journeyer to an undesiK^d deep, 

Kti'rnal sower, thuii that •‘halt not reap. 

One would have thought it im{)OssibIe to say anything fresh, or 
even endurable, alK)ut Night; but it is not every day that one has 
such a ‘ Ballade of the Night* as that which opens thus : — 

Far from the earth the deep-descended day 
Lies dim in hidden sanctimrie** of f^leep. 

The winged winds couched on the threshold keep 
I'neasy watch — , 

There are bits of quaint fancy, of mirth, and light play in these 
little pieces, but the prevailing note Js stern, sad, and even uncanny, 
as ill the poem entitled * Ghosts/ which begins — 

U'hen? the columned did# far out have planted 
Their daring ehafu in the Northern foam. 

There, in a mined castle, the ghosts pass in and out, in storm and 
in calm, by the sunset and at night — 

AVhen the starry charm of the night is broken. 

And the day but lives as a child unborn. 

They pass with echoes of words once spoken, 

And silent footsteps and eyes forlorn. 

MTiat is the meaning of this fierc^ dogg^t almost cynical pes- 
simism ? for Omar himself never sounded more sombrely the note— 

alXiror oIXivss tiVc. 

Obviously it is the poetie imaginatioii. What is the meaniBg of 
any lyric poetry? It is the munoal form of a paBsibg mood. And 
our moods of sadness, disappointment, eiwn of despair, are as moch 
the subject of lyrical expression as sny othar. 

Optimist as I am bound to be, it is with regret that I lay down 
V<».. XXV.— No. 144. Q 
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this dainty little volume, which I am only sorry others cannot enjoy, 
a volume of verse in which I do not remember one clumsy line or 
one jarring note, which is eveiywhere musical, intelligible, graceful 
(three qualities without which verses have no right to be), and which 
especially interests me as serving to throw light on the most poetic 
of modem romances, whereon I will now say a few words. 


3 . 

‘A VILLAGE tragedy;® 

He who reads this miniature story in one small volume of 229 
pages should bear in mind what it professes to be. It is a tragedy ^ a 
village tragedy, an idyll clear-cut and gem-like as a fine sonnet. 
They who cannot bear modem tragedy should lay it down, for here 
is a cmel, bitter, unrelieved tragedy^ a simple tale of savagery 
wreaked on a quiet girl ; of sickness, mutilation, agony, desjiair. 
They who shrink from human suffering must stand off. Again, it is 
a village tragedy. The whole action passes in a simple, dull, matter- 
of-&ct English village; where, save the vicar and his family, no 
character appears, no word is s{K)ken, above the rough level of 
labourers, small farmers, and village crones. It is such a tragedy as 
may happen any day in any English village, the incidents whereof 
are as obvious and common as thunder*storm ; not a single circum- 
stance being strained or unusual, nob a character but such as any 
country parish holds a score to-day. There is not a word here to 
shock, to mystify, or to excite. The characters are very few, trans-^ 
parently simple, familiar, and real. The plot, if plot there be, may 
be stated in five lines ; it works itself out quite easily and qujetly, 
without hurry, crowding, or obscurity. From the first to the last of 
the ten short chapters, the scene rests in the same dull English village. 
The first chapter introduces us to the whole of the principal charac- 
ters — and these are only five. And from first to last they are all 
before our eyes. 

Can any material be less promising for ronuince ? Yet art lias 
sncceeded^in making, out of elements so erode and common, an idyll, 
a little poem in prose, with a sombre grace, a corrosive pathos that 
bites into the memory, a haunting mystery of pain, like that of an 
old ballad such as Proud Maisie or the Twa Corbiea. It has, as the 
grander ballads have, that reticence, the reserve of feeling, the sharp 
touch which tells the cmel &te in plain cold words, leaving the 
hearer toeedve the mysteiy or to clear up the moraL An unoffend- 
ing, attlesa, mphan girl, with little to distinguish her from any farm 

* A TUla^e Ttagedy. By Maigaret L. Woods. London : Eicbard Bentl^^ k Son. 
1SS7. 
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drudge but a certain sensitivenesB to suffering, is trampled on, 
crushed, unfriended and dishonoured, till she lies still at last beside 
her lover, who has nothing to distingnish him from anj village lout, 
but a certain nobility of love and the inarticulate cMvalry of the 
honest boor.- Why do these poor children suffer thus? why have 
they no friend^ why do Crod and man thus join in tormenting them ? 
Why, when the circle of ripples has at last died away over the ring 
which ought to have joined them, is the dark sur&ce of the iwnd, where 
their loves are buried, silent for ever ? why does no gleam of joy or 
pity shine upon their forgotten graves ? Why is it thus' ordained ? 
Why is life so dark, so hopeless, so joyless? Ah! why indeed! 
Who can say ? Such things are. Every village God’s acre holds a 
score of graves where the mouldering bones have borne as much. 
It is all true. It is most common. This is the plain tale of life to 
tens of thousands — 

One hidden tonfrne they still have power to teach — 

The ohscure cry of toiling, suffering Man. 

And this is the tongue which the poet teaches in this cruel idyll, 
where the tragedy is coloured by a silent pity, with exquisite painting 
of simple scenes, and a stem realism in narration and drama. 

The lines I have just quoted are from the sonnet which stands for 
prefiice, and which we find in the Lyrica^ and they give us the key 
of the tale. I almost never read a modem novel in any language, 
finding that the slovenly gabble and*the penny-gaff blue-fire of the 
circulating library spoil all power of enjoying any kind of literature. 
But a person in whose judgment I trust without reserve having urged 
me to read the ViUage Tragedy^ I took it up, and jraving read a 
chapter, read on with increasing wonder and delight, till I read it 
through three times consecutively. I bought it and keep it near 
me, and I have read it through very many times again. And each 
time that I close the last page anew I say, * Here is the work of a 
poet, a true sonnet without verse, mournful to actual pain, tragic 
indeed, yet how troe, how quiet, how pure ! ’ A vignette, no doubt, 
in a very low key, and a very narrow range, but in that 'key and 
within tbat range, of the kith and kin of the YiOage Tragedies of the 
masters j of George Eliot, Toarg4neff, Georges Sand, Tcdstoi, Ohnet. 
Let us do nothing so Idle as make comparisons. This sketdi in 
black and white, finished as the pencilling be, remains of course a 
sketdi, and the sketch of a young beginner, not the broad canvas of 
a past master. But it is studied in the spirit of a master, and it 
promises mastery hereafter. Noic> Bhaee jSUos has any tale 

but Trtcuure I$kmd so filled and held my mind ; nrae other seems 
to me so truly a woiic of art. I find passages as fhll of quaint fiincy 
and cf exquisite English in Louis Stevensw and in Geoige Gissing. 
But this little tale is of &altle8S art firmn beginning to end. 

q2 
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between two monuments on the same wafl tS. the Cloisters of West^ 
minster Abbey. The first sets out with pompous verbiage and all 
the emphasis of capitals the virtues of a Pulteney ; the second is 
a simple slab bearing the words, * Jane Lister deere childe.’ 

B. E. Fbothebo. 


6 * 

‘SOPHOCLES IN ENGLISH.’® 

I HAVE just been spending several pleasant hours over Sir Greorge 
Young’s ‘ Sophocles in English.’ The pleasure has arisen from this, 
that in every page of it is evidence of accurate scholarship, keen 
poetic sympathies, and indefatigable pains. But I confess the book 
has caused me to ask myself — for the hundredth time perhaps — the 
old question. Why do people attempt metrical translations of poetry 
at aU ? It is like trying to square the circle. Voltaire puts it with 
his usual clear insight: ^ Poets cannot be translated: who can 
translate music ? ’ The metrical form in which ideas are presented 
is no accidental vesture that may be put on or off at pleasure. No : 
it is vitally united to the thought, as the sldn to an animal. The 
utmost a translator can hope to accomplish, with all his pains, is to 
express in his own language the sense of the bard, with such adornment 
of verse as m^ty, in some sort, represent the grace, sweetness, and 
power of the original poetic form. ‘In some sort.’ Sir George 
Young well observes, ‘the moments are rare when, in happier 
mood, the translator attains to something of inspiration.’ He him- 
*^8elf has certainly experienced such moments, and that not so very 
rarely. It was surely under the influence of a true afflatus that he 
produced the beautiful lines in which he has rendered Antigone’s 
most pathetic lament, aKkavroSy a<f>L\o^, dvvfjJvaio ^ : — 

Friendless, unwept, unwed, 

I, sick at heart, am led, 

The way prepared for me. 

Day’s hallowed orb on high, 

I may no longer see. 

For me no tears are spent. 

Nor any friends lament 
, The death I die. 

Veiy bea^iful these lines certainly are. So is the translation of the 
fiunous chorus ’Dpmr avl/care • — 

* Sophocles in English. By Sir George Young. London : Bell & Sons. 1888. 
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O Love^ lliou art yictor in fight ; thou mek’st all things afraid ; 

Thou couchest thee softly at night, on the cheeks of a maid ; 

.Tkou passest the bounds of the sea, and the folds of the fields ; 

. * *:Tb' ^ee the immortal, to thee the ephemeral yields ; 

Thou maddenest those that possess thee ; thou tumest astray 
The souls of the just, to oppress them out of the way ; 

Thou hast kindled Amongst us pride, and the quarrel of kin ; 

Thou art }brd, by the eyes of a bride and the love light therein ; 

Thou sittest assessor with Hight, her kingdom is thine, 

Who sports with invincible might, Aphrodita ^vine ! 

These are charming verses. But their ethos, it must be con- 
fessed, is Swinburnian rather than Sophoclean. They are by no 
means an English equivalent for the original ; nay, to say the truth, 
they could not possibly convey to an English reader any real idea of 
the impression which the original makes upon a Greek scholar. In- 
deed, I personally regret that Sir George Young has employed rhyme 
at all in his reading of the Choruses. It is an incongruous ornament, 
the effect being much like that which would be produced by adorning 
an antique statue of Venus with modern jewellery. Sir George Young 
does not seem to have sufiScicntly realised what Goethe called < the great 
and mysterious agencies included in the various forms of poetiy.’ I 
suppose that it would be impossible in English to follow the example 
of the Germans, and to reproduce the metres of Hellenic tragedy. 
But I am persuaded that our language possesses much greater 
metrical capabilities than is usually believed. If I were asked to 
indicate the most successful imitations of the Greek Chorus by a 
British poet, I think I should instance Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Frag^ 
menta of an Antigone and a Dejaneira. Of course Sir George 
Young fully feels that the Chorus* are the great diflficulty. ‘In 
them,’ he says, ‘ it is specially incumbent upon a translator to do his 
best.’ He has himself clearly followed this precept, and his best is 
often very good. I wonder, however, why in translating the famous 
IloXXa rh Seiva he has rendered Seipct by ‘ strange.’ 

Much is there passing strange. 

Nothing surpassing mankind. 

Surely, Dr. Donaldson is far nearer the mark : 

Many the things that mighty be, 

And nought is mightier than man. 

The poet is speaking of the power of man — ^the hvvafiis fjv 
KoKovai Ss£i/($r^Ta, as Donaldson happily quotes from the ‘Nicomachean 
Ethics.’ Perhaps the least satis&ctory portion of Sir George’s work 
is his translation of the magnificent Chorus in the (Edvpm Tyrannua 
— ‘ an indescribable blending of melody, of meditation, of tenderness ’ 
a great German critic veiy well caUs it — ^in which the poet celebrates 
those laws of eternal righteousness, {r^hroieSf oifpavlav alOipa 
£v *^0\vfiwos varffp pAvosj ‘ sublime, of transcendent 
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birth whose author is High Heaven alonei — no parent of man’a 
ephemeral race — which oblivion can never lay to sleep, for a Mighty 
God is in them, whom age cannot wither/ This is what Sir George 
Young makes of it : — 

Let it be mine to keep 
The holy purity of word and deed 

Foreguided all by mandates from on high 
Bom in the ethereal regions of the sky, 

Their only sire Olympus ; which nor seed 
Of mortal man brought forth, nor Lethe cold 
Shall ever lay to sleep ; 

In them Deity is great, and grows not old. 

< 

The last line is particularly unfortunate, I think. Its humdrum 
bears as much resemblance to the magnificent fieya^ iv tovtols Oeosy 
ovie yr)pda-Kei of Sophocles as Keble’s ^ many-twinkling smile of 
Ocean ’ bears to the ttoptlcov ts KvpiaTiov avijpi6pLOP yeXaapLa of 
.^Eschylus. But to say that Sir George Young is unequal in his- 
work is merely to say that be is human. And, where there is so much 
to praise, it would be ungracious to dwell on occasional lapses from 
the high standard commonly maintained. He tells us that each play 
was more than two years in hand. And, as regards the whole work, 
he has more than observed the Horatian canon, ^nonumque pre- 
matur in annum.’ It has been rex>eatedly revised by him, we read,. 
‘ during the ten years which have elapsed since its completion.’ All 
previous versions of Sophocles, he judges, and, I think, very rightly, 

‘ labour under one serious defect — that of being difficult of perusal,, 
apart from the original, in English verse.’ His own professed aim 
has been ‘ to reconcile fidelity with the genius of English poetry.’ 
And he certainly may claim to have succeeded in providing a version 
* more readable, while not less accurate, than any other.’ 

W. S. Lilly. 


6 . 

‘NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.’ « 

The Duke of Wellington is, I believe, by the best military authorities', 
reckoned a lucky general. He and his armies ought on mo^e occa* 
sions than one to have been cut into pieces. Lord Wolseley has 
lately told us that but for the unlucky cannon-ball at Corunna which 

• JS^otes of Cmversati^mi with the Duhe of Wellington^ 1881-51. By Lord Stanhope. 
London : John Murray. 1888. 
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killed Sir John Moore, we should have heard less of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Such delicate considerations are not for civilians. The 
man who led an army of losels to repeated victories in Spain — the 
hero of Assaye and of Waterloo — was never a favourite of fortune, so- 
far, that is, as fortune is controlled by great people at home. He 
was not nursed and dandled into high command, nor puffed and 
praised by a penny press. He had to contend against jealousy and 
misrepresentation in ministerial and official ranks, and was never a 
hero with the populace like Nelson. If, then, Wellington was a 
lucky general it can only have been because the God of Battles 
liked him, which is the highest praise possible. 

But though civilians ought to be, and unless they are military 
correspondents usually are, silent upon questions of the art of war^ 
they are free to form their own opinions as to the character* and 
general capacity of great commanders. If, therefore, a civilian finds 
that a military hero who has led troops to victory not once, nor 
twice, but again and again, is able to stamp both his speech and his 
bearing with the indefinable mark of greatness — if he has the gift 
of style — that is, if the things he says, though they be but bluntly 
said, ‘pass into proverbs among his people,’ why then that civilian^ 
though he be a fellow 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster, 

may yet confidently assert that the hero was lucky because he 
deserved to be. 

The Duke’s fame as a man of character and mark, has gone on 
steadily increasing ever since his death. Stories about him now 
circulate in all societies. His ‘ twopenny damns ’ resound on every 
side. What he said and did and wrote on various occasions — and his 
life both civil and military was full of occasions — are common talk. 
The great Duke has succeeded in being interesting. 

For this he is indebted to no one but himself. There is no Life 
of Wellington either worth reading or which anybody reads. The 
Duke, like a mediaeval saint, has depended upon traditions, and anec- 
dotes which have but slowly got into print. Once there they are 
seized upon and treasured in hungry memories. A good story about 
Wellington keejSs many a book alive. A number of such stories 
made even Croker’s Memoirs respectable. 

The appearance of a book known to exist, but only recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray — Notes of Conversations with the Duke of 
WeHingtoUf 1831-51, by the Lord Stanhope, who will be longer re- 
membered as Lord Mahon — marks an epoch in the history of a great 
tradition, and also adds an excellent volume of table-talk to our 
scanty collection. 
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The book is not one to take away any reader’s breath. The 
Duke was no phrasemonger, as was his illustrious opponent. He 
did not like fancy things. Once when he found himself made a 
party to family prayers which were read from a book which was not 
the Book of Common Prayer, he was much annoyed. ^ Had I known,’ 
said he, ^ that you used fkncy prayers I woi^d not have been present.’ 
He never attempted to say or to do a fine thing all the days of his 
life. ‘ It was always Napoleon’s object,’ added the Duke, ^ to fight 
a great battle. My object, on the contrary, was in general to avoid 
to fight a great battle ’ (p. 113). Neither can it be pretended that 
the Duke was remarkable for civil knowledge or insight. ‘ Welling- 
ton,’ says Sir George Lewis, ‘ showed as much skill in leading a 
political party to defeat as he had shown in leading an army to 
victory.’ But the career of a politician who wrecked his party may 
be pleasanter in the retrospect than that of one who personally con- 
ducted his out of the wilderness. There have been wiser statesmen 
than Wellington, but never before — ^and hardly dare we hope to see 
it again — was there so ^eat a soldier so anxious to become a peace- 
loving citizen. He was a dry, cold man, selfish it has been some- 
times said, unsympathetic and, except towards young children, not 
remarkably affectionate, but he was humane. The horrors of war 
and of civil war had sunk into his soul. He did not glory in, 
he sometimes almost abhorred, what in this book he calls ^ these 
bloody hands.’ When he had to choose between Catholic Emanci- 
pation and crushing the Cathblic Association, he preferred the 
former, having, as he assured the House of Lords, too accurate a 
knowledge of the evil? of civil w^r ever to inflict them voluntarily 
upon any country. Had he thought fit to become a Tory Democrat, 
and to ally himself with an anti-Catholic mob, he might have added 
to his ^ glories ’ a campaign in Ireland. It is the Duke’s self-restrajht, 
his resolute keeping the soldier out of sight, that has endeared the 
'memory of his civil career and made it striking and memorable. 

These ^ Notes of Conversations ’ will be carefully read and studied 
by thousands. People who have not been known to buy a book since 
their childhood have owned, with a blush, to buying this one. All 
it contains goes to swell the great tradition and to show us 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attempered frame. 

Lord Stanhope never seems to have beguiled the Duke into any- 
thing like literaiy conversation. The only piece of Marlborough’s 
table-talk that has survived in popular memory is his remark that 
the only history lie knew he had learnt from Shakespeare’s plays. 
Wellnij^n, it now appears, thought it his duty, during the troubled 
times before the Beform Bill, to read Clarendon’s History. No other 
famous English book is referred to in these Notes. 
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The Duke’s humour is reflected veiy strongly in the volume. 
Could there well be a funnier story, better told, than the one of the 
Portuguese cat devoured by the hungry French soldiers ? 

The Duke was too severe a Constitutionalist to laugh at his own 
account of George the Fourth’s last hours, but an irreverent foreigner 
might be excused if he found in it an example of formalism run 
mad: — 

On that Wednesday the Duke plainly perceived that his (the King’s) last hour 
was approachiog. ... He was rather irritable from the effect of a clause which 
Lord Grey had introduced into the Bill for his stamp, that his assent should be 
spoken separately to each paper requiring signature. Eeppel, who was always 
about him, was very careful as to the due observance of this rule. Once or twice, 
when the King had only nodded instead of repeating the same words, Keppel xe- 
minded the Duke, and the Duke then reminded the King. His Majesty said, with 
some impatience, ^ D — it ! what can it signify ? ’ But the Duke answered, * Only, 
sir, that the law requires it,’ upon which he complied. 

An English king reigns, but does not govern. He awears in 
English, but complies in Norman-French. 

There are also here selected excellent sayings of Talleyrand’s and 
jokes of Brougham’s from the bins of the Duke’s memory. One of 
Brougham’s was at the expense of a forgotten M.P. called Wakley,^ 
^ He will scarcely set the Thames on fire,’ said somebody. ^ No ! ’ 
said Brougham, ^ unless indeed he had insured it.’ 

One refers to trifles ; for the graver things should and will be — nay, 
already have been — read in their own place. 

They may talk (said the Duke), of punishment as cruel ; hut there is nothing so 
inhuman os impunity. (P. 251.) • 

A democracy (said the Duke) if a real democracy could be formed, would he the 
strongest of all governments. (P. 29.) 

• 

Were a real democracy to be formed, which seems hardly likely 
just at present, its supreme need would be, not brilliant orators, or 
heaven-sent generals, or sentimental editors, but more dukes like 
the Duke of Wellington, who was a soldier abroad and a citizen at 
home, who had a dear head and not too soft a heart, who, was in- 
corruptible and thick-skinned, and who never, though with the veno- 
mous Croker and the melancholy Stanhope at his elbow, could be 
induced to despair of his country, even though old Sarum no longer 
sent members to Parliament. 

AuGDSTm^ Bibbell. 


' He speaks with Wakloy’s silver tao».—Praed. 
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7 . 

‘T^HE QUICK OR THE DEAD?’ AND 
‘VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA.’* 

The novel-reading wdrld "has lately been startled by the importation 
from America of a strange book — a book so remarkable from several 
points of view, that I cannot feel surprised to find the judgments 
passed upon it various, and violently opposed. 

You have probably heard of The Quick or the Dead ? the work, 
we are told, of a very young lady. Miss Amelie Rives, and one which 
unquestionably displays considerable power, though as yet undiscip- 
lined and immature. I may as well confess at once that it does not 
please me. I consider it morbid and unhealthy in tone, false in 
morality, and strangely coarse in parts. I say this the more frankly 
because, while disliking the book when I read it, six months ago, I 
perceived in it the promise of much better things ; which promise 
has been already redeemed in what I have since read from Miss 
Hives’s pen. 

The account of the authoress appended to this first story tells us 
that her vigorous and original mind was trained, in the solitude of 
her Virginian home, upon the books in her father’s library, which 
(from internal evidence) seem to have ranged from the Greek to the 
Elizabethan dramatists ; from Rabelais to the last French novels of 
the realistic school. Her youth, her rapidly-prehensive faculty, and 
her ignorance of modem conventional usage, may be pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of those errors of taste which have caused The Quick or 
the Dead? to be called ‘improper,’ though this — in the sense of 
immoral — it certainly is not. Sensuous, uncastigated in style, wild 
and rank as the vegetation she so charmingly depicts, the book 
seems the outcome of a strong, impressionable nature, ignorant of 
the world, undiscriminative, gustily emotional, acted upon by some 
of the forces of the time in which she lives. Who can wonder that 
the flock of her fancies, with no other guide than this passionate 
yoimg shepherd’s untutored pipe, strayed at first into unwholesome 
pastures ? 

But Miss Rives is too good to be abandoned to the lovers of 
‘ spicy ’ or sensational literature. There is the ring of true passion 
in all that she writes ; as there is in every imaginative work of a high 
order that deals with the frailties and sufferings of humanity. Even 
in this first book, disagreeable as the subject is, crude and extrava- 

” The Quick or the Dead? and Virginia of Virginia. By Miss A. Bives. London: 
Boutledge. 1888. 
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gant as is its presentation to the reader, I find nothing prurient. 
And in Virginia of Virginia — a delightful story, from beginning to 
end — while the intensity of passion is as great, the exuberance is 
pruned, and additional strength has been gained by this free use of 
the knife. It is not deformed by the coarseness and violence which 
to the young writer seemed, I suppose, at first inseparable from 
power. Original in conception, and singularly fresh in treatment, the 
tale possesses the rare faculty of impressing one as a transcript direct 
from nature. The force that compels me to accept and thoroughly 
to believe in types unlike any I have ever met in real life — the 
force that reveals to me a world where I grow to love and sympathise 
with, creatures between whom and myself there seems to exist scarcely 
even the link of comprehensible speech — this force I can only call 
^ genius.’ The humour and the pathos are, alike, exquisite : while 
the sin and the sacrifice of the half-savage girl are told with a tragic 
force which I can recall few things in modern literature to equal. The 
writer’s insight, and outsight, if I may coin a word, of things animate 
and inanimate are sometimes wonderfully shown in a few vigorous 
touches, as in the scene where the girl stands before her tarnished 
mirror in the dead of night — a vivid picture, in which every stroke 
tells. Again, she occasionally characterises an individual and a situa- 
tion in a word or two ; as when we are told of a gossip, announcing 
bad news, that he spoke in a tone whose threadbare lugubriovsnesa 
revealed the morbid aatiafaction which lined it. 

Though Virginia is free from the most glaring defects of The 
Quick or the Dead ? it still suffers occasionally»from a surplusage of 
words : not to speak of vulgarities of diction. It may be that Miss 
Bives will never become a literary artist, in the strict sense of the 
term. That careful balance and fine adjustment of a sentence which 
cost poor Gustave Flaubert such days and nights of torment, and 
which axe so dear to the lover of ‘ style,’ may never be hers. Her 
last production, Herod and MariamnCy seems to point to this. It is 
a tragedy, containing some admirable and highly dramatic scenes, 
apparently dashed off at a white heat, alongside others of almost 
puerile verbosity. The idea that reiteration and insistence must be 
impressive possesses her in such lines as these, where Mariamne, in 
a violent revulsion of feeling against Herod, whose atrocities she 
learns, calls to her children : — 

Let’s take him kisses — ^ha ! ha ! ha I such kisses I 

Let’s fall upon our knees to honour him. 

Was ever such a father ? Come, let’s hurry ! 

Let’s kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss, kiss him ! Bun ! run ! run ! 

. 

There are many other instances (none, perhaps, quite so absurd 
as this) where the repetition of a word or name — in one case it is 
that of the Deity, who is invoked four times in the same line — is 
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supposed to indicate the storm of emotion that shakes the speaker. 
All this is very bad — so bad that we require to re-read the best scenes 
to feel assured that we were not mistaken in the impression which 
some portions of the tragedy left upon our minds. 

I shall watch the future of this young writer with interest. She 
has much to learn, and something to unlearn. If her upward growth 
is choked with the golden as well as green laurels by which her indis- 
criminating countrymen seem disposed to surround and oppress her, 
she wiU, instead of expanding towards the light, gravitate towards 
the clay. But I hope and believe there is too much vigour at the 
root for this. 

, Hamilton Aid^. 


8 . 

‘ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE/® 

Have you seen a book just published by M. Jusserand, of the French 
Embassy, entitled English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages ? 
If not, let me assure you that the sooner you get it the better for 
yourself and your friends, for you are certain to talk about it and 
talk out of it, and in proportion as you do so will the liveliness of 
your conversation be remarked upon ! The book is a translation and 
an amplification of one of those enchanting volumes which only 
Frenchmen have the gift of writing, and with one of those brilliant 
titles which only Frenchmen seem able to flash out upon literature. 
La Vie Noma^ was published in 1884. It was a gem, written 
in a style that provokes and worries some of us, because it is so lucid, 
so simple, so vigorous, that we Island folk feel in despair of attaining 
to such graceful precision of language as we read. Now the book 
appears in an English form and with its English title, very much in- 
creased in bulk, and one of the best illustrated volumes of the 
season — dressed, in fact, in purple and fine linen — a pleasure to 
handle, a joy to read, and bearing with it, when one gets to the 
end of it, a conviction that one has become a much more learned 
man than one was a week ago, for that somehow one has absorbed a 
great deal that the outer world knows little about. Pray do not 
order this volume at The Library. Buy it if you are wise, and keep it 
as a joy for ever. 

What is it about? Well, it is about English life in the four- 
teentli centuzyi as it professes to be. M. Jusserand has long been a 

* Wwyfaring Life -in the Middle Agee, By J. J. Jassexand ; translated 

from the French by Lnoy Tonlmln Smith. London : T. Fisher XTnwin. 1889. 
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student of this period. He has written about Chancer and Langland ; 
has brought out a book on the theatre in England from the Conquest 
to the birth of Shakespeare, which is said to be excellent and which 
has reached a second edition ; be has been continually hunting among 
out-of-the-way sources of information ; and while the dryasdusts 
have been emptying out their cart-loads of Early English texts and 
quaint odds and ends, good, bad, and indifferent, M. Jusserand has 
been utilising them. The plodders do the digging, the man of genius 
makes his harvest when the time comes. 

The book is divided into three parts. First, let it be understood 
that we could not make a greater mistake than by assuming that the 
life of the fourteenth century was a quiet, dull, restful life for our 
forefathers. They had no railroads and no steamboats, but they were 
for ever on the move. Everybody was moving about ; the life they 
led was emphatically a wandering vagabond life. Kings and nobles, 
bishops and judges, workmen and students, merchants and quacks, 
were itinerants, to whom ^ home ’ meant much less than is generally 
supposed. The moment a man became a personage, and was in the 
enjoyment of realised property, that moment he began to think of 
possessing more houses than one. A great man meant a man who 
had half a dozen establishments. This of course implies that there 
was constant traffic along the roads. So M. Jusserand begins by 
giving us a delightful monograph, for it amounts to that, on the 
roads and bridges and inns, and means of conveyance, on the company 
that travellers were likely to find, ou the dangers they had to face, 
on the accommodation to be found here and there. And all this is 
done with the lightest touch of the pen, with a profusion of illustra- 
tive learning, with not a page that is dull, with no display ; his 
imagination never runs away with him, for he keeps strictly to 
fact, and can give you chapter and verse for everything that he 
asserts. 

Having told us how our ancestors got about from place to place, 
and the risks they ran and the discomforts they suffered, and the 
company they kept and so forth, M. Jusserand divides the rest of 
his volume into two parts, the first of which deals with the laity, the 
second with the clergy whose lives were ‘ wayfaring lives.* This is 
what he says of the first class : * The wayfarers appertaining to 
civil life were, in the first place, drug-sellers, buffoons, glee men, 
perambulating minstrels and singers; then messengers, pe^rs, and 
itinerating chapmen ; lastly the outlaws, thieves of ill Unds, peasants 
out of bond, or jobbing workmen.* 

On every one of these M. Jusserand has a great deal to say, and 
very enteertaining his evidence is. How it all goes to show that men 
chaoige their dreiss, their ' food, their language, but human nature 
remains the same, and, making all due allowance for change of cir- 
cumstances, their habits are as they were I There were Blondins 
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who danced on the tight-rope in the fourteenth century, though there 
was no Aquarium ; there were quacks with special cures and nostrums, 
though there was no central home for mesmeric patients to resort 
to ; there were no Zoological Gardens, but there were wandering 
menageries ; there were no society papers, but there were ‘ mes- 
sengers,’ who spread the last lies ; there were no monster concerts, 
but there were minstrels moving about from shire to shire. Do you 
vrish to see all this drawn out into fascinating detail, then I counsel 
you to buy this volume. I was going to warn you not to stop at 
the second part,. but to go on and read the third, which has to do 
with the ‘Eeligious Wayfarers.’ There is no need of any such 
warning, for if you have got thus far you will be sure to be drawn 
irresistibly on to read what follows. 

The chapters on the Wandering Preachers and Friars and on the 
Pardoners are naturally less fresh and entertaining than the rest, but 
they are very full of original matter, which testifies to M. Jusserand's 
wide and vigilant reading and to his remarkable gift of finding out 
picturesque scenes and narrating them brightly and attractively. 
But the last chapter, on Pilgrims and Pilgrimages, is a really remark- 
able contribution to our historical knowledge of this period — not so 
much from the absolute novelty of the information or because any great 
discoveries have been made by the author, but from the extraordi- 
nary skill with which sources open to us all have been utilised, and 
the quickness of eye which the learned author gives proof of at every 
page. I do so very much wiah some Englishman had written this 
book ; but as he has not, it may safely be said that only such a 
Frenchman as M. Jusserand could have produced it. Are there many 
such Frenchmen? Be it as it' may, I envy this one his literary 
faculty, though surely I do not grudge him his well-deserved meed 
of fame. 

AuGusTrs Jessopp. 


9 . 

‘IN CASTLE AND CABIN.' 

If the present book were no more than an ardent pleading either for 
Home Buie or against it, this would not be at all a proper place for 
commending it* to public attention. Parliament, platforms, and 
newspapeis .are full enough of the great controversy of the day, and 

'• In and Cdhin; or, Talki in Ireland in 1887. By GeoTge Pellew. New 
York aod London i Putnam. 1888. 
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one needs a good excose for addng people in each pages as tbese to 
read yet one more rolnme on a snbjeot on irhfcit nre are geoaially 
told that eveiything has already been said over and OTer aigain, 
whether on one side or the other. The ^mose is that Hr. ‘Frew’s 
book has a special and peouUar qnality o| its 0WOj which disOIngoidies 
it firem most of what has appeared on Ireland tince the pgaWeation 
of Hr. Senior's JoitYnaJs a good many yeajs ago. ‘ ' 

Anybody who likes may gd to Ireland for a long or a short visit, 
and get up a ease of a sort either against the Nationalists and their 
cause, or in their &vour. A tose so got up is sore to be found 
satisfiuitory by those who have already formed their opinions and 
are glad to have * argomeuts supplied to them afterwards. Hr. 
Hurlbert’s two volumes on Ireland v/nder Coercion were of this 
description : they were a cheerful, gossiping, loose, not unkindly, 
story, told by one who had skimmed the surface of Irish society, 
mostly in the company of one class and one party; had got together 
a certain number of facts, or versions of foets, about rents and forms 
and boycottings and the like ; and so supplied some useful ammuni- 
tion of lightish metal to the political party in England who think 
that the present fashion of Irish government is as good as Ireland 
desires or deserves. Mr. Pellew’s book is & very diflbrent perform- 
ance. This does not at all mean, as the reader may unch^tably 
suppose, that the later book does for Home Rule the same friendly 
office as was done by the earlier one for Unionism. On the contrary, 
the Unionist, if he chooses to take up the volume with a good stout 
resolution to pick oat aU that makes for his own view, and*to shut 
Ms eyes to all that points the other way, jrill find himself in very 
foir foraging-ground. 

It would not be ea^ to state the author's practical conclusions, 
for in truth he comes to no conclusions in so many precise, definite, 
or unqualified propositions. What be does is to report the hc^s, 
fears, promises, threats, stories, opinions, explanations, and predictions 
— all set out in their own words, as nearly as may be — of a great 
number of officials, landlords, agents, priests, fonuerB, lawyers, dolors, 
tradesmen, and labonrers, with whom he came into contact daring 
a visit of four months in the summer of 1887. Hx. Pellew appears to 
be a lawyer in the United States, and he is evidently an intdligent and 
naturally foir-noinded man, with the gift of a really political head, 
capable of discerning the bearings of what he sees and hears, and 
knowing what is worth reporting and what is not. He Wes armed 
sdth letters from Inrd Sligo, Hr. Lec^, and others in one camp, 
and from Hr. Haningtoh in the other. Hetried to make everybody 
talk about Home Rule, and he took down toll notes of these talks 
with more than two hundred people. From tht" oopions reooid he 
has selaeted in eebh of the four {oovinoes typical men, and haa put 
down what they had to say, withont gloss to comment^ and in ii 
Vot. Xinr.— No. 144. B, 
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singularly compact and terse form. To borrow the divisions of Mr. 
Browning’s poem, we hear what half Ireland said, what the other 
half said, and then the Teriium Quid: perhaps some veaders^may 
leave off in the same state of balance and dubitation as perplexed 
the Pope in that famous story. 

At least thej will know more of the opinions held by all sorts and 
conditions of Irishmen as to the difficulties of their own society, and 
as to the various ways suggested for getting out of them, than can 
be gathered, so far as I know, from any other of the many contem- 
porary books about Ireland and its problems. As Mr. Pellew tells 
us at the close of his pages, we find that we have been listening to 
many voices, that n;^uch of what they say is contradictory, and that 
hardly a single word is to be taken as wholly free from partisanship. 
How^ indeed, could we expect men to be without bias and partisan- 
ship when they are facing issues which are not in the least degree 
academic, but are as actual as life and death ? Nor do I either 
expect or desire the reader to open the book without prepossessions 
or convictions of his own. The matter is not academic for us either. 
The important thing is that the reporter should do his share of 
the work without bias, and with this condition Mr. Pellew com- 
plies absolutely. He never stands for an instant between us and 
his Irish interlocutors, and he has, for a wonder, succeeded in 
his laudable aim of producing a really ‘ uncoloured record.’ If any 
reader leaves off in some bewilderment and confusion, that is the 
fault *^of the Irish question, and not of the book which poses the 
question in detail. It is we in England who have upon us the 
compulsion of finding an answer to the riddle, and we may be 
grateful to a traveller who furnishes such valuable clues. Only an 
American can do this particular work in a perfectly satisfactory way. 
An American speaks the same language ; he lives amid institutions 
that have sufficient similarity to our own, and yet have varifitions 
from our own that give freedom and elasticity to his judgment of 
the Irish case ; and he has no small national interest in the right 
handling of that case. 

To those who believe that arguments for or against Home Buie 
drawn either from past history or from contemporary analogies, real 
or supposed, are infinitely less weighty than the actual circumstances 
of Irish society with which we have to deal. Mi*. Pellew’s contribution 
is of the fost interest. Nor have we any right to quarrel with him 
merely because his conclusions are provisional and negative* They 

not the less apt and useful on that account. For instance, 
among other remarks, he gives the following results of his various 
observations on‘his own mind : — 

A 

EtUa i ^btiDoe tiie vuiotu duses in Iidand Mem separated one fromaaotber 
I7 vide gnlili of fbding and interest. Olose at band th.y are seen to 
'witbin thessadres every variety of opinion, to be all rinceiefy in love vritb IreUnd 
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and all dissatisfied with the present system of gOTemment. Jn the event of ‘ Home 
Rule ’ there is no danger of actual civil war, and a Dublin Parliament so long as 
it holds the scales of justice even, will he criticised and ndieuledi but not fimciUy 
resisted. No general exodus of the merchants is expected. Empt under oom- 
pulaion a merchant does not go out of business, and with the exception of a few 
distilleries and iron manufactories about Belfast, there b little buoneas now trans- 
acted in Ireland that could be transferred to another country. The landlords also 
will remain for the most part, if they can. Only those will leave the country who 
are driven by poverty or persecution to live or to earn a living in a more business- 
like or tolerant community. Home Rule, if it does come, will be given a fair trial 
even by those who are hopeless of its success. 

Be all this as it may, everybody should be glad to read the work 
of a really diligent, cool, and neutral observer, who clearly perceives 
that whether the solution of Irish problems in the Liberal direction 
of Home Rule be right, or the Tory solution of Land Purchase and 
Peasant Owners carried out exclusively by the British Govern- 
ment be right, in either case a fundamental change in the social 
and political condition of Ireland is now being rapidly, and not veiy 
obscurely, accomplished, a change such as may properly be called a 
revolution. To this position both of the two great conflicting parties 
in the State are now fully committed. If any one desires to measure 
the distance that has been traversed in reaching this position within 
the last forty years, we commend him to turn to Mr. Senior’s 
Journals^ composed at a time when the Whig and Politico-Economic 
school dreamed that they had found the key to Irish regeneration. 
One merit, if no other, the book has : dt treats the question in the 
concrete, and not as a field for bandying abstract and general 
language about unity, empire, and so forth. We see in it the 
nature of the malady which it is our business to cure, ^ven though 
the author does not commit himself fully to either of the two 
remedies proposed. 


John Mobley. 
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IS EX AMINA r/OJI A FAILURE! 


So many personal and public interests were attacked in Mr. Auberon 
Herbert’s * Protest,* published in this Review last November, and 
there was so much condemnation of everything and everybody, that 
if the Protesters can stand their ground, the country is in sony plight 
indeed. Our small boys are being mentally maimed for life; our adult 
scholars are * pot-hunters ; ’ the University Honours-men care only for 
* public triumphs;’ the schoolmasters are wrong; the University 
coach is wrong; the private tutor is doing serious mischief; science 
is shrouded in mystery and is a costly luxury ; the examiner does not 
know his business and ought to be himself examined ; competition 
and examinations are disquieting and pernicious novelties ; — ^what is 
there left in the educational world that is substantial and immaculate 
but the richly endowed Professor? 

The immediate cause of the spleen and fretfulness which have 
.culminated in this piercing cry, of despair may be easily conjectured 
1)y all who are able to read between the lines. 

All through this symposium, from the blank despondency of the 
Protest’ down to the caustic and brilliant finale of Professor i^[ederic 
Harrison, there was intentional hard-hitting ; and yet the collective 
papers struck one as a farrago of truisms and romance, of platitude and 
epigram, of recantation and doubt. The * Protest,’ in feet, is entirely 
destructive, and in place of suggestion for reconstruction, we find the 
names and addresses of 413 supporters, some whole-hearted, and others 
half-hearted enough to agree to disagree as ter details. If in the 
multitude of counselors there is Wisdom, it would here appear to 
consist in shirking all responsibility and trouble by delegating a 
hopeless task to another of those costly feilnres — a Royal Gomii^ 
eion. It would be interesting to have the signatories upder oross- 
ezamhiation wilh a view dl elidting how &r their decision is based 
on real knowledge of &cts, how fiir on some femily and how 

far on inistaken impressions. 

A dbariled j^blio will no longer be satisfied with tibeories. The 
time has eome for plain qreaking and plain truths, eaoh man acoerd- 
ing to his lights ; and though the limits of an artide scarcely allow 
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of an ample rejoinder, there may be just room enough to put one’s 
aBsailants on the defensive. 

It may be in the memory of most reisers that during tiie 
eighteenth century a powerful weapon was wielded, by m^hty 
people in high places for the purpose of harrying and persecuting 
innocent men on the chance of circumveriting some political appo- 
nent. This was the ‘general warrant * that was declared illegal after 
a pugnacious politician had succeeded in mulcting his oppressors 
in heavy damages, and in making them appear thoroughly ridiculous. 
Something very much akin to this warrant was revived alx>ut twenty- 
five years ago for other than political purposes. This time it did 
not emanate from the Ministers of the day, but in consequence 
of State interference in the matter of examinations for the public 
service. 

When Government, acting on the suggestion of Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Derby, Sir Charles Trevelyan, and other able advisers, assnm^ 
the control of the education of those who were henceforth to -receive 
State pay, and competitive examination was instituted, it deter- 
mined that, as, in a race open to all comers, candidates of diffbrent 
temperaments and of various shades of ability would be forthcoming, 
the opportunities should be both wide and comprehensive. In view 
of this, many subjects of study, probably accounted trifling and vulgar 
in certain quarters, were included in the curriculum; There were 
no ‘ modem sides ’ in the schools at this epoch ; and the Universities 
were still pacing the hallowed track’of centuries ; consequently this 
boom from the Order in Gouncil may be better imagined than described. 
In a very few years the old state of peaceful repose was changed into 
a busy camp. Demand had to be met by supply ; and, as ill-luck 
would have it, the supply came from Uiat enfant terriMe the nuen- 
dowed ‘ coach.’ In his naive desire to supply the want efficiently and 
at infinite pains, he was guiltless enough, but he sinned in being 
successful. A dignified demeanour might have condoned much of his 
original sin, but the boisterous parade of success was exasperating. 
The professorial ‘general warrant’ was then issued to beset, expose, 
and exterminate this modem Oacodsemon, this impairer mental 
digestion who was cramming a feeble generatio^prith some poisonous 
concoction that stimulated his victim into making one supreme and 
successful effori) only to wither and dro<^.at this outset of his career. 
Everything that ingenuity and a strong position could-contrive was 
done to put a handful of volunteers under the' heel al tk strong 
battalion, but all to no purpose. Good solid uselbl wfflrk went on 
luospering by virtue of sheer righteousness; and^fw nobody is one 
whit the wome, and the country, as we may. presently see^ is a 
considerable gainer, these is now mueh*^ gnashn^ of terth at 
the nnfintunate exwdner fiu -firiHiig to prove that white is biai^ 
There may occasionally have been >bad examiners, as Gime are also 
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indifferent teachers, but the habit seems to be to tar everybody mth 
the same brush. 

These remarks were necessary as an introdnction to the whole 
question of examinations, because it is a &ct, beyond all diB{>nte, 
that every innovation in our schools and universities, every evidence 
of piogressiveness in public education, every book actually in use 
tutorially, first saw the light after this historic Order in Council. 
Of course there nmy be reasonable doubts as to the wisdom of some 
of these innovations ; there oa/ti be no doubt as to the execrable 
nnwholesomeness of many of the books ; but nobody can honestly 
lament the present state of education compared with what it was a 
quarter of a oenttby ago, at least if he knows anything of what is 
going on in Germany, France, and America. There is, no doubt, a 
system of competition which existed ages before State examinations. 
Small boys trained for time-honoured foundation scholarships, big 
boys read hard for college scholarships, and University men for fellow- 
ships ; yet how comes it that only in these latter days we hear of the 
moral degradation of securing ‘the great prizes of the education 
market ’ P 

If education throughout the length and breadth of the land can 
be shown not to have deteriorated since the introduction of the 
Civil Service Commission, it may be capable of proof that educa- 
tion is not sacrificed to examination, but that examination is a spur 
to education. Not that this would settle the difficulty ; for, as a 
Saturday Beviewer once wrote r— 

Education has always supplied lefonueis with a fruitful theme of discussion. 
It has been so tince the days of Hophni and Fhinehas ; it will he so until the 
Millennium rendets education obsolete. Ob no other subject, except perhaps that of 
religion, do riTsl doctors differ more completely both as to diagnosis and treatment. 

Happily this particular appeal is not addressed to rival doctors, 
who are already overburdened with their own internal broils, but to 
the common sense of those tens of thousands without whose support 
no school and no college could exist ; in other words, the contention 
here is that this is quite as much a parental as an academic question. 
Nothing would be easier than to follow the line of reasoning in the 
‘Protest’ and in the three pa^rs appended to it, were all boys, say 
at the age of ten or twelve, found to be of the same mental stature, 
of the same disposition and passions, in the same condition of bodily 
health, and all enjoying the same degree of moral development, 
eqeigy, and ambition. But by an all-wise arrangement, Natore does 
not ^^<ni human creatures of uniform pattern like so many bullets 
from a ipqpld. . !Eliere is quite as much constitutiomd difference in 
boys and iu men as there is between the sanguine fox-honnd and the 
lymphstio pug. The pug is about as likely to cateh the fox as the 
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great proportion of the rising generation would be likely to become 
phifologists, historianB, or philosophers, were they to forswear 
< coaches,’ and attend Professors’ lectures until, the crack of doom. 
It i# interesting to learn frofn Mr. Freeman himself that he has never 
stopped reading for forty-three years ; and the circumstance that there 
lives the man who can write over five hundred pages on the year 
1066, and yet will s.coff at the mysterious energy that invedA a new 
-ology, is also not devoid of interest. Probably, as he himself writes, 
<not a dozen persons in the University know what the -ology is 
about ; ’ probably also not a dozen persons in or out of the University 
would care to be examined in the third volume of the Norman Oon- 
guest. The xmfortunate unendowed tutor is obliged to know a good 
deal about it nevertheless. Great historians who can produce such 
splendid work as Mr. Freeman has done are as rare as the Darwins 
and Hurleys of science ; but this surely goes to show that Mr. Free- 
man and certain scientists are very remarkable men ; it does not 
prove that thousands upon thousands of their less fortunate country- 
men will work or do any good for themselves by merely attending 
college lectures. Upon the truth or falsity of this premiss the 
right or wrong of this paper must depend. 

In a discussion of such momentous importance the contribution 
of opinions not founded on considerable practical experience would 
be mere presumption. This present contribution is based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of over a thousand cases as they have presented 
themselves in the drift of the last tVenty years. These cases repre- 
sent examinees for public employment who have sought advice and 
assistance at the dose either of theif school or University course. Be 
it observed that the functions of the present writ^ have begun after 
the pleasurable anticipations of early promise have been determined 
one way or the other in the persons of the adult schoolboy or Univer- 
sity man. Here one is face to face with stern reality and with what 
is to be done next. It is no longer a question of passing * trials,’ m: 
getting through ‘ Mods,’ neither of them a formidable operation for- 
sooth, but how to get over the stile that separates young students 
from a career. ' * 

Too much stress cannot be laid on this point, and it is urgently 
asked that readers will bear it in mind, because in every speech and 
every press article of recent years a certain keynote has been struck 
with monotonous regularity when dealing with the so-called * evils of 
cramming.’ In these utterances it is confidently asserted that the 
true course of education in the full sense of the wbid is being 
tampered with in coder that lads mt^ be prepared for « partionlar 
drdeal ; and tiiat parents who wish to get their godk out in Uie workl 
‘are apt to look merely to immediate rektdts and oars Httle how 
much is sacrificed to the preparation for exazdittation * (Daily 
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December 27tb). Also it is said that * combined action is necessaiy 
in face of the new difficulties and dangers by which the cause of 
regular education is beset.’ 

The cruel inference hexe is, and always is, that the private tutor 
worms his way into the very heart and life-Mood of the school system, 
and is both powerful and sinful enough to make educa^on subordinate 
to examination ; whereas he is rarely so much as consulted until the 
school or University course, for better or for worse, is dbaoltUdy doted* 
It is then that ‘ parents are apt to look merely to immediate results.* 
They have no more interfered with the course which schoolmasters 
have thought it right to pursue than the private tutors themselves 
have. If the Civil Service Commissioners could be persuaded to 
reveal the secrets of their archives, we might learn, on circumstantial 
evidence, that some three hundred young gentlemen, aspiring to the 
army or other posts, fail annually in the most elementary subjects of 
human knowledge. Nobody is blamed for this except that unhappy 
wight, the private tutor, if he foil to put matters straight. And when 
no individual can be blamed the system is discredited as ‘ vicious.’ 
Instead, therefore,' of allowing the private tutor to work quietly and 
unostentatiously (as he had hoped) side by side with the schooli and 
Universities, to relieve them betimes of troublesome but responsible 
cases which it was difficult and all but impossible, by reason of large 
numbers, for them to meet adequately, the prevailing attitude has been 
(for reasons probably well known, but which nobody has the boldness 
to state) one of disparagement and misrepresentation. 

Now, as against the * Protest,’ the present writer’s position nuy 
be thns shortly stated : — Students are not all alike f they are divi- 
sible, as regards the effect upon Ihem of an examination system, into 
two great categories ; first, a small and select class on whom exa> 
noinations are practically powerless for good or evil ; and, senoggty, 
a large and very mixed class with whom eicaminations are.potent, but 
potent for a greatly preponderant good. It will be instructive to 
subdivide these categories a little more minutely.* 

From the basis of experience of the number of cases just men- 
tioned, and from ordinary observation in other directions, it .may be 
safely asserted that among the upper and upper-middle classes (and 
probably throughout the population of the kfegdom) not one per cent, 
are individuals of great and commanding original power who might 
be tmsted not to coquet with * the serioiu monetary considerations 
that ao^' throw their shade over all educational work.’ finch meny 
shquld ottfeiidy be free of aU examination, all thought for the momawp 
and psmm would grudge a little State expendkwee on 

thc^.a0(a^fe*MQmferth^ Tlbsyidhoiild, 

in ^ batten to . their -bearta’ 

coidenti.. of this calilnre wmild just about fill the<]ciqd.fif. 

college John MUton had in his mind, but whether they woidd etor 
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reach the poet’s idea of what a gentl^an’s education should be it is 
impossible to saj. They certainly are not always the men who 
accomplish the greatest thing8.at the Universities; and possiidy some 
might in later life have cause to rmembet the late Bev. F.' W. 
Bobertson’s remark to his young friend Kennion — *N<no I would 
give 2002. a year to have read on a bad plan chosen for me, but 
steadily.’ Still, even with these risks the Professors are entitled to 
this short one per cent., and here we part company. 

In the next group would come about three per cent, of the type 
usually spoken of as * very remarkably clever men,’ Infant in l^y- 
hood, well-grounded and ^ell-watched at school, always interested in 
play or work, and with a singular power of cbncentiation in any- 
thing and everything they attempt. Their * mental sympathies are* 
never * bounded by the narrowest horizon,’ and if the fence cS. 
examination chance to come in their path, they take it without more 
ado. These men rarely fail to make a distinct mark either in 
literature, at the bar, the university, or in the service of the State. 
They have certainly not ‘ lived their mental life at the age of 25,’ 
they * do love knowledge for its own aaJtey* and they are none the 
worse for * the public triumph of a m&ieaefvl claee.* 

Professor Frederic Harrison, however, declares that 

the youth who leaves the University loaded with honours may prove to he quite a 
portent of ignorance and mental habyishness. He has learned the trick of playing 
with a straight hat the examiner’s most artful twisters. But he cannot hear the eight 
of a book, and, like any successful speculator, he has a hearty contempt for know- 
ledge. 

This is the slashingly racy way mth which the patting kick is 
given to some of the brightest intelligences and best workers at the 
Universities. But the whole statement is b^ged, from beginning to 
end.' The Professor says, ‘ may prove : ’ of oourse he mighty only it 
generally happens that he does not. In the presentcrowded state of the 
country it is impossible that eveiy distinguished scholar shall receive 
fitting recompense, or have greatness thrust upon him ; but it may 
be easy to demonstrate that high * honours ’-men do not usually come 
off second best. And why, considering the hand-to-hand struggle of 
to-day, should the * pecuniary value of a Firsi Class ’ provoke such 
oonteuiptuous sneers ? What of the pecuniary value oi professorships 
and judgeships and of Cabinet office ? Dr. Johnson remarked that 
nobody but blockheads wrote books except for money. Ihis would 
seem.t'o be true firam the Poet Laureate down to the penny-a-liner: 
and yet hUtodansand phUosophers would cmisiderit ungenerous and 
irrevermit if they were told by {^yfbl uhdergmduatntlUdi the writii^ 
ai^-|nddidtiag of bOoin.Bnd essays was nunally d^^mdiug because 
of 'tiMtr peouniaiy vnlvt$ and,‘in respect of ^iaidnetecaiih century at 
ltasti, tiM‘ftutoBtersmi^lt:be chailmigeid‘tO'deolatre that all theboaiol 
■•ideh have been pemmiaiy suooesses axe ‘portents of ighoinDe^^ 
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dirtplayB of * mental babTishnesa,* and in every respect inferior to those 
’worics vhose reception has saved their authors from all sn^icion of 
the degradation of a pecnniaiy value. 

In group No. 3, about four per cent, vrill be a liberal apportionment 
finr the stamp of youth vrho does not require much incentive, and 
whose powers are of high average merit. He, too, has been well 
looked after at home and in his earliest school-life ; he passes his 
school form-examinations (for there must be some test) with unerring 
regularity, and works with an interest that is natural to him at that 
is inspired by his teachers, and he is rewarded with a scholarship at 
the University for his pains. He is never remarkable for any special 
brilliancy, but is What schoolmasters call a clever, steady, and de- 
serving toy. Idle boys call him a ‘ sap.* Now, if the spirit of page 
620 of the ‘ Protest ’ has not been nusinterpreted, this toy * has been 
sacrificed to an ignobly conceived system for the sake of a sum of 
money,’ while the * higher type of boy ’ (wherever he can be fotmd) 
is more * ready to follow knowledge in a high and worthy spirit ’ (!). 
Is it not too much to ask that these sordid and successful young 
scholars should henceforth be provided andatimulanta 

by thei/r frienda * ? The more this page is studied the more does 
it strike one as a bid for generating a type of lazy and undisciplined 
young prigs. As a matter of fact, this ignobly conceived scholar 
does not * become separated by a great gulf ’ from his former self. 
University life is but the continuation of his school life, except 
that he has more license and fix months’ vacation in the year. If 
by fortnitous circumstances he is not ‘ morally depressed l^,a system 
that deliberately sets itself to appeal to the lower side of human 
nature ’ (which means if he shuns a private tutor), and withal iails 
in his research of endowment, the University will give him more 
lectures but no bread. 

He then turns to a new master, oftentimes the State, and When 
the fitting time arrives for him to come under examination, he 
would be quite willing to waive his chance of * flooring a paper with 
instinctive knack,’ and to settle matters during * a quiet afternoon 
or morning’s walk’ with his examiners, according to Professor 
Korison’s solitary but impossible suggestion. All London would be 
hi Hyde Park to see the examiner doing his thzee^hundzedth lap 
^onnd the course. 

It it fix>m' this energetic class of toy in group 3 that many of 
our pufdio servants in India, in the Colonies, and in the Home 
Seal'ioc) die tocmited. 

' Nb. 4.is ihe most difficult to estimate. The dodxin’e of 

av(diiiBj|bff>ddb» not help ns here with any dearness and definiteness 
''ad in this j^^ions three sections; but, roughly speakiitt, wie miqr 
^ake the pienBeotage as varying between 30 and 30 aeootding io 
^ime and eirenmstances. In this large mass are cmnprehended the 
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differait types found on the outskirts of the sixth and all through the 
fifth forms of great schools. Many distinct subdivisionB axe to be 
noted. There is the cleverish casual boy wl^o ‘works by fits and 
starts; the plodding boy of mediocre classical or mathematical 
ability whose work is generally creditable, but who rarely rises beyond 
the level of respectability: then we have a great number idio 
abominate Greek and Latin, and who might develop distinct tastes 
under a less rigid system than they are exposed to ; afterwards come 
the boys who can do, but won’t do, and who cannot be induced to 
TnalfA any effort until their personal interests are a^ stake; and, 
lastly, the dreamy, artistic, dilettante lad who loafs and reads fiction. 
Schoolmasters know these types quite well, and how that their repre- 
sentatives are only roused from mental inactivity by the wholesome 
fear of an impending examination. The ‘coach’ who is anything 
of an expert can take the measure of all these several types as 
rapidly as a physician can diagnose an ordinary complaint. 

There is abundance of excellent stuff in many of these youths, 
only it cannot be properly got at, owing to the tempting and healthy 
distractions of the playing-fields, and to the insuperable obstacles of 
overwhelming numbers. Public-school masters are as able and hard- 
worked a body of scholars as can be found anywhere, but they are 
only human. Disappointment and mortification are troubles which 
come to them in different shape than to the University professor. 
From these school failures do private tutors secure their most 
startling and gratifying successes. The boy is literally collared and 
made to work. He is thoroughly overhauled and the peculiar bent 
of his capacity is ascertained. A certain enthusiasm is kindled, not 
perhaps for knowledge as such, but for the o^'ect of this knowledge. 
Force of character and the power of teaching that is in the teacher 
create a feeling of certitude that he is a zealous helpmate. The 
thorough grounding that was lacking is now supplied, and then 
comes upon it, in the space of a year or two, a superstructure of 
good serviceable knowledge which the recipients and their parents 
are grateful for, professorial opinion notwithstanding. 

It may not be up to John Milton’s or high University* standard 
(indeed no human power could make it so), but for the purposes of 
life it is sufficient. The men who find themselves among the higher 
winners in the Sandhurst and Woolwich competitions, in some few 
branches of the Civil Service, in certain Coloni^ employments,^ are 
drawn from this group, and are pleased to own that ^ etewhile 
dread of mcainination and the 'watchful energy of their ‘ coaofaeB ’ have 
been the reverse xA a ‘Sacrifice of Education to Examination.’ 
TboM among thmn who do not actually win the pu^ular race they 
mrter^ for Imve at leae^ been put in bettor, eondithm to fight the 
.tottto of life, and hnve.been rescued foom the sloa^ of despond. . 

A grievous mistake is made by Profosscv Max Miiller whmi, he 
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dedares, as an incontestable foot, that, as fiur as our public Bcho<d8 
axe concerned, the present system of examination stands self-con- 
demned because of * the number of men who, after having spent six 
years at a public school, fail to pass the matriculation examination 
in college, or the little-go examination at the Univeiaity.* This is 
too palpably absurd. What are the examinations of public-school 
boys until they are ripe for matriculation? Absolutely nothing 
worth speaking of — ^nothing but the indjaent tests necessary for 
ascertaining whether a lad should be moved into a higher division. 
Tlie foundation scholars have undergone one sharp test before tlm 
age fourteen, but they never fail to matriculate. The Professor 
should have told tts that the cause of failure is idleness at school ; 
and that the cause of ultimate success is that b^s who really want 
to spend three years at the University do manage to qualify beeauae 
of examinations. 

Lastly, in group 5 (which absorbs approximately the remaining 
40 to 50 per cent.) comes the unworshipfiil company of so-called 
* duffers.’ Some are almost hopeless ; and some have brains which 
they apply in the research after mischievous fun and bear-fighting, or 
to the art of doing nothing, or at all events to only so much work as 
will save appearances. In their heart of hearts the outside of 
school books is only less detestable than the inside ; still in due 
season they are not by any means beyond reach. 

Given therefore a congregation of six hundred boys, we should be 
provided, from first to last, with five or six geniuses, eighteen lads of 
great brilliancy, twenty-four future University scholars, and the vast 
residuum who have been the innocent cause of modem examinations 
and of the improved education of the country. This estimate will be 
found to be absurdly liberal if we apply the same test to «.nnt.hfir 
congregation of some six hundred men — members of the of 

Commons. They have not suffered all the pangs of competitive exa- 
mination, and yet do not g^ve ns six men of supereminent powera in 
the science of government, eighteen others who are oratorsand debaters 
of the highest order, and yet another twenty-four who are endowed 
with distinguished administrative ability. Possibly examination 
would raise the average. " 

Be this as it may, the important point to establish is that a certain 
faw of h uman creatures inherit either gmiius or talent, or are bom 
of parents who zeatously instil the love of learning into Umfn j and 
of n grea^residne so apathetic to the voice of culture, so cosutitOK 
tionally lasy, or so abjectly indifferent to the advantages cff leaming, 
tJut^aaolhii^ but the goad of examinatimi will rouse then to any 
sflsisnuMDfitttai ofifort. Professor Harrison greatly assists by 

QaelliiSiS of Urdittw/y lad at school or eoHs^ w' amiiaiiij liimanYf haeiiiM 
he is Bot'giiiBgiii'tiA year, or else as wCrkiiig hard iU jiis-AinmAtatiflii, He ia 
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, iWTer nmply studying, never acquiring knowledge. He is losing ell idee of study 
except as preparation for exam^tion, &c. 

This is positiTelj true : he is an ordinary lad ; he is never attidj- 
ing, and has never Jiad ideas of study to lose. Teachers and parwts 
have&iled both in school-time and coll^e-term to coax or Ipibe 
him into studious habits, and wean him away from river, fivesrooi^ 
or cricket-field. But he is finally cowed by the ‘Frankenstein 
Monster of Examination;’ and albeit his ‘is the memor]|^of the 
busy lawyer ; ’ though, he acquires ‘ a diabolical knack of spotting 
questions in the books he reads ; ’ though ‘ he gains a marvellous 
flair for what will catch the examiner’s attention ; ’ andT though, ‘ as 
he studies subject after subject, his eye glances like a vulture on the 
points,’ still he has picked up a good deal that will be useful to him 
at the desk or in the army. He does of iosf know how to spell and 
how to write a passable essay : he has learned some geography of the 
world, some Euclid and algebra, a little military or general history, 
and some geometrical drawing ; .and he has been induced to learn 
some French at Tours and some G-erman in Hanover. Very little 
all this may be, but it is considerably better than crass ignorance. 
Here, again, e xamina tion stepped in as his truest friend when all 
previous attempts at education had hopelessly failed. He has been 
saved from a life of pitiable roughness in the colonies, from hunting 
the fleeting dollar in the Far West, or from driving a milk-cart 
through Denver City. It is opposed to all reason to assume some 
men will work without the spur any more than a donkey will trot 
without his carrot. 

This most useful type of English boy certainly never loved know- 
ledge for its own sake, but he ^s Bved for the first ,time what the 
Protesters are pleased to call ‘ his mental life.’ 

Surely Professors Max Muller, Freeman, and Harrison, as well as 
Mr. Auberon Herbert, must know, if the 413 signatories do not, 
that the class of lad embodied in group 5 has always represented, 
and always will, the preponderating majority in every school and 
in every college of the United Kingdom; and that the idea of 
kindling any desire in them but to pitch their books ‘in the old 
sacred fire ’ is whimsical absurdity. Professor Bburison has .hit off 
this type of examinee to a nicety in the amusing piq>ar that no one 
could have failed to read with r^sh. But his pungent lampoon only 
really touches the dass of examinee comprehended in groups 4 and 5 
of this article, and certainly not, as &r as one’s own eiparieace goes, 

the types in the h^her grotqts. 

All the referenooi to ‘ the hsn*day memory, tndned te eany a 
•quantity of things wi& sharp e(^B,.in coavenient’rovder, Sax a very 
shmt thne { ’ ‘ thefisatshe ««» perform, like &e omynrer with botttos 
arid knives;’ ‘thetrottingoutof sur&peinfannatlon;’ ‘thewxitiag 
doHTO of tips^Rnn meBuny;* ‘tihie knowls^ to answer pspem;* and 
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hie ba^ seardiiiig into old examination-papers will apply to the lad 
wbo at the age of eighteen is in a state of shamefol ignorance. 
Perhaps the Professor does not know that oor army examinations 
arose ^m the drcmnstaaoe that a young o£Bcer once asked the Duke 
of Wellington if he had ever seen Queen Elizabeth. We have 
changed all this by means of examination. 

When Sydney Smith wrote that 

it cannot lie the main object of education to render the ^[ilendid more splendid, and 
to larish care upon those who would almost thrive without any care at all. In a 
fmest, or public school for oahs, the trees are left to themsdves ; the strong plants 
live and the weak ones die ; the towering oak that remuns is admired, the sa^ngs 
that perish around it ary cast into the flames and forgotten — 

when he wrote these lines, universal interest in the competitive 
principle had not been aroused ; Oxford and Cambridge in response 
to public pressure had not instituted the University Local Examina- 
tions, and the State had done nothing to encourage the growth of 
the saplings. Now everything has been altered both inside and 
outside the great forests of learning, though curiously enough, by 
some strained interpretation, success in the art of teaching is con- 
strued by some into a public offence. 

If then the premisses advanced thus far are sound, and the esti- 
mates reasonably accurate, then seven-eighths of the ‘ Protest ’ and 
the appendices are not worth the paper they are printed on. And 
it is tolerably certain that, if learned professors continue to write 
flippantly and racily about what they call tutorial * tips,’ without 
thoroughly knowing their business, the British parent will warn them 
off the course. In this particular race their utterances are not up to 
weight. Ther^ has, indeed, been so much merciless word-flogging 
of the private < coach ’ any time these last twenty years (pugilistic folk 
would call it hitting below the belt) that one is only too gla4 to 
accept the offer to do battle on the field selected by the Protesters. 
The public-school master can afford to treat this upbraiding with 
contempt, but the pigmy among giants must make his points one 
by one. 

We are told that * books are going out of fashion,* and that * only 
analyses, summaries, and tables are studied * ! This is indeed a for- 
midable indictment. But happily it is too well known that nothing 
bat oonsoientious reading from the best sources will go &r in any 
h^-elaas competition. If solid books are * tabooed,’ who is reqpon- 
sfl}le for this? Who but University men of more or less distanotion, 
and the Uidversity Press, have swamped the country with the^detest-’ 
able pctaaen, digmts, summaries, analyses, tables, Ac., that no really 
coaqaeteot *«om1i** vi^ admit into his Hbraiy P If they afi be 
paek()d'&i«‘'jp«rpmdicular pile, the. Eiffel Tower would be nctibiibg to 
Uds 'mottOnsut ^ *CKun.* Forty per oceit. of text and rixty per 
cent, of notest' Such is the kind of mental fare that has been dished 
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up with amazing activity and regularity to sap the .iatelligeuoe of 
our youth, to deprive them of the power of thinking out a aingle 
passage — even the value and point of an adjective — for tiiemsdves, 
and with a view, be it supposed, to giving ^ a sharp, smart, cxdedj, 
cock-sure style ’ to their knowledge. As one of the unendowed, ai^ 
a discarder of this trash, one must needs exclaim with Prince Hal, 
^ 0 monstrous I but one half-pennyworth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack.’ And yet the compilers of these books, and their asso- 
ciates in such criminal deeds, have the temerity to scoff at those who 
will have none of them as educational parasites who are extinguishing 
the ‘ sacred fire ’ of original thought ; whereas it is a fact that few of 
the difficulties which confront the private tutor on his taking up the 
task of education where the school or University has laid it down, tax 
so severely his courage and his skill as the necessity put upon him, in 
the case of nine out of eveiy ten pupils, of persuading to the abandon- 
ment of the beloved abridgments, notes, compilations, et hoc gems 
om/ie for ever, and of instilling the conviction that the road to success 
is paved with realities. Had the ^ Protest ’ taken the form of a humble 
petition to her Majesty the Queen, praying that in the next gracious 
Speech from the Throne there should be promise of legislation for 
prohibiting the further publication of these cram books, something 
definite, sensible, and advantageous would have been promoted. 

We now come to three^specific points in the ‘ Protest,* namely : 
(a) the health question, (&) examiners, (o) more professorial chairs. 
The hackneyed reference to health, collapse consequent on over- 
work is repeated with touching solemnity. This was not clever. 
The British parent knows too much about this side issue, and if he 
could be canvassed as to the risk of Sacrificing the dear boy’s consti- 
tution for the sake of more work, he would probably plump, like a 
desperate gambler, for the whole risk. Had the complaint referred 
to poor hungry School Board children, everybody would have sym- 
pathised; but the whole spirit and tone of the ^ Protest’ pointed to 
the upper half of the population and their teachers, and certain. 
cou^B de Jamac are only too obviously aimed at the experts. Sir 
John Lubbock maintains, on the autiiority of Mr. Fitch imd Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, that * there is no satisfactory evidence of over-pres- 
sure in elementary schools ; ’ and if cases of biea,kdown occur among 
the higher social strata of boys, they are extremely raxe* A small 
firactron of boys inherit physical weakness, just as a large fraction of 
robust children inherit lack of brains. Some poor fellows are a 
source of anxiety, be they at work or at play. They rarely pass 
muster for a leng^ of time anywhere and if they scrape through a 
medical examination after some steady successfril Vork^ they are 
never yeally fit for, mmdu The misfintune of constitutional inficxniiyf 
is , tkeir all too sad birthright ; it is never, thrust upon the strong 
by book-reading. Englishmen of thefphysiqiie and energy of 
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Ol^tone could pass competitive examinations monthly up to any age 
and be none the worse ; and we know what forty-three years of hard 
reading have done for Professor Freeman. There is no more damn- 
ing testimony to the perennial dlUness of th^ reckless stetements 
than the annual reports of the Civil Service Commissioners iot the 
last fifteen years. Candidates have passed through this ordeal by 
thousands ; the leading physicians of the day have always been re- 
quisitioned ; and what these physicians have said all may ascertain 
who care to read. Let it therefore be stated at once for all who 
have not read, and who care to know the truth, that there is not .a 
tittle of evidence to support the misleading assertions that are 
reiterated periodically in d^ance of authoritative opinira. 

If this misdirection of the public mind is allowed to continue we 
nbftll soon be told that Eton collegers are no longer able to wrest a 
victory at the Wall from the Oppidans ; that the old dash and spirit 
of the British subaltern have succumbed to book-feeding ; that the 
nerves of our debilitated young gunners are unstrung long before 
they hear the roar of their field-pieces ; that the once keen edge of 
all athletic sport at our Universities is being blunted by the * com- 
bined lecturer ; * that our Civilians in the East are dying off like flies, 
and our home Civil Servants are past praying for. Either the Pro- 
testers are right, and a medical commission is urgent, or the un- 
sparing comments of parents and guardians concerning the too 
vigorous growth of athleticism in the United Kingdom are culpably 
and mercilessly hypercritical. . 

Exammers. — ^This section of the controversy should be left to 
the consideration of experts ; but it may be pointed out that the 
absence of some settled and wdll-understood system is constantly a 
cause of unspeakable wrong to examinees. In all our public exami- 
nations unsuccessful as well as successful candidates are penalised 
in various sums up to 51, and 61, a head for the privil^e of Seing 
mentally vivisected; and their interests should not, therefore, be 
imperilled by the fads and caprices of any mere theorist in the 
business of assessing the value of work. 

In ftiiming rules for the guidance of examiners .the authorities 
would do well to remember that there maybe fair-play in edocatimial 
as in other matters. The fanatical narrow-mindedness that now 
makes, of our State examinations a kind of anctioneering * knock-out ’ 
of all but classical and mathematical scholars has been tdieraied long 
enough^ and the long-suffering non-dassical and non-mathematiQaL 
sto4enhB are weary of asking how much longer they are to w^ft hdk»e 
bd^Pflk^ed to meet their opponents (m etj^ud terms. |£i^|«y.itady 
in heft suited to their tastes and abiUties,th«yaxUAfefla^^ 

cf and do what how- 

ever tlwff are . both handicapped in their xao^ and. danaiad |m 
mark-hunting i^VMiturers. 
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It is asked that readers shall refer to the analyses of examinations 
held annnallj for the India Civil Service since the new reguktions 
were {Assed in 1878, and they will see that the door has been ruth- 
lessly shut in the face of eveiy^ candidate who was not veiy profici^t 
e^her in classics, or mathematics, or both. But here is a criming 
example of the educational ‘ knock out,’ which was pointed to by 
the present writer in Jlfc^osirieas far back as 1874, and 

which still obtaiiu. 

In an examination for the higher branches of the Home Civil 
Service, A offers mathematics (fall marks 1,250); B offers not only 
the language, but the literatiMre and history, of France, Germany, 
and Italy (fall marks for each country. 375). Tlfe rival candidates 
exhibit proficiency each to the exjbent of half marks in their respec- 
tive branches. How does this work out ? 


Themathematidsn marks 


Total 

825 - 126 :> 600 

Iseotiis 


The linguist marks 


m - 126 = 62^ 

375ths 

187 - 126 = 




Tota: 

186 


- (125 marks are deducted from erery subject.) 


By this process the mathematiciair emerges from the contest as 
apparently the more desirable candidate by nearly three times as 
many marks as the linguist. It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
public virtue, that the people who encourage the framing of such- 
suicidal regulations do not know that German clerks in the cities of 
London and Bradford alone are numbered by thousands, and that 
the mo’cantile labour market is now practically closed to our smart 
but ignorant sons. 

Ftofessors who advocate Badical doctrines and the equitable treat- 
ment of all classes must not take away with one hand what they give 
with the other. Competition is their own baby; they conoeiv^ it 
years a^, and now that it has grown into a’lddeous numster they 
dare not blay it. Instead of the favourite theory of the * survival of 
the fittest,* we now hear lamentations because some do not survive in 
trying to become fit. Moreover, the survival of the fittest in the 
matter of teachiDg (tbe unendowed * coach *) is yet- another monster 
they had not calculated on. If it be now wished to beat a retreat, 
the same influence that exdted the public appetite fc^ competition 
must be exerted to lmtteirpuri>oses than the * Protest * reveals, before 
the nutttes joto in toe stimiqiede. ' ' 

flfetis (Mairsi^Tbe saine i^eat pnbHe that irasinduoedto agitate 
f<v open cmnpetition and all its ccmsequenoes will hesitate on ho 
Vou XXV.— No. 144. S 
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point of the ‘ Proteat ’ so much aa that which asks for the foundatum of 
more * Chairs.’ The writer of an admirable arti<de ontho ‘ Protest ’ in 
the Jowrrud of Education (Ist of 'December) somewhat irreverently 
described existing Chairs as * nndonbtedly comfortable resting places, 
but too often seats of dignified idleness.* Pnblio benefoctcsrs are now 
urged to limit their munificence in the future to * local Chairs,’ and to 
lend themsdves no longer to the deterioration of public learning by 
founding schdarships and other prizes. Before withdrawing these 
cheering incentives to youthful study, they will require accurate 
information on the work and results of present ‘ Chairs.’ Looking 
haphazard in the Times, almost as this is being written, one reads 
wi^ wonderment that, out of the vast- congregation of students at 
Cambridge, the lists of lirst-classmen in certain special examinations 
record the following : French, one ; G-erman, none ; modem history, 
one ; law, three : total five for four chairs presumably. 

If what Mr. Auberon Herbert designates as the * luxury * of reading 
produces no better results for the young Epicureans, can it be matter 
for surprise that so many avail themselves at the supreme crisis of a 
life’s career of more stoical schooling ? A few lines in the daily 
journals sufficed to tell this pitiful tale: a whole column barely 
sufficed for the very interesting account of the ’Varsity Foot-ball 
Match. 

The last reference in the * Protest ’ is to the Civil Service. We tre 
asked to seek out a system under which 

those who wuhed to enter the swvice, and who reached a certain standard of ex- 
cellence required by the Gommiamoners, should he practically tested in such way 
and fer such period as could be conveniently arranged ; that the most fitting should 
then 6e seleeteJ on public grawnds bfthc permanent head* gf d^partmeuU. 

This u really a masterpiece of impracticability and an indirect 
proposal (perhaps unwittingly made) to job our so-called^* higher 
type of boy ’ into the service by a process of personal selection. What 
the peculiar qualification shall be is left to conjecture. The Consti- 
tution suffered not a little from the * higher type ’ of individual under 
the Proteetoiate when godliness was the chief qualificatum for 
public employment. Even Cromwell himself admitted that the 
Puritanical method had completely missed its aiqa, and that it was 
hard to distinguish between saint and hypocrite when godliness 
became profitable. Macaulay has faithfully described this seven- 
teenth-century prig ; but it is impossible to forecast 'the rieseription 
of the aineteenth-centujy candidate for profitable emplqymmit until 
wnbunr what the distinguishing virtue is to be. But ^ us accept 
the peqposal for an instant, and suppose there are two vacancies at 
th»,sZi|Basaiy and two at the Colonial Office. From both Ohlyenities 
theire WDohlffee a rush of First- and Second-dass Himoai^nMi, besides 
a^dnl^ng fiom other parts of the Empire, and {wobably at least 
fifty wodld experience little di^culty in reaching * a certain standard 
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of excellence.* Is all Government business to be 8usp«aded while 
these gentlemen crowd the staircases, corridors, and rooms in White- 
hall * to be practically tested for such period as could be oonveoiently 
amnged ’? If this be the only way of combating *the- great evils 
which result from competition under the force of Govetnment 
example ’ that can be suggested, we had better remain as we are. 

Although Government appears to be giving practical effect to the 
recommendations of the present Royal Commission for reorganising 
the Civil Service, it may still be possible to save caiain departments 
from the sweeping changes that must, in course of time„j>ring down 
the general standard to a level considerably lower than that of the 
sister services. A practical suggestion that was malde 1^ the present 
writer in 1875, when criticising the Play&ir Commission scheme, 
may be repeated from this pubUo platform. It was then predicted 
that, by accepting all the proposals. Government would be spending 
half a million of money in getting rid of many of its most matured and 
useful officers, to make room for a cheaper set of second«class clerks 
who in ten years would agitate a claim to come within the palje of 
the first-class staff. And this is what actually has happened. It 
was also feared that the grouping of a considerable number of 
departments, to be henceforth known as Class I., and recruiting 
them under a uniform competitive examination of an exceedingly 
stringent nature, would create difficulties and disappointments both 
with heads of departments and among the candidates themselves. 
Moreover, as the Transfer clause of the Order in Council remained 
in force, jobber^' in a modified form was always possible. As a 
matter of fact, whenever notifications were issued of an examination 
for a bat^h of appointments, if there chanced to be vacancies in 
such desirable departments as the Treasury or the Colonial office, 
University men of distinction were tempted to enter the lists. 
Their presence in great numbers acted as a deterrent to many very 
excellent but less scholarly candidates, who gradually withdrew 
from active participation in these contests, leaving the field in the 
possession of certain very strong and many very indiffermit candi- 
dates. But the bulk of the strong only came forward on the^elmnoe 
of securing one or other of the most coveted posts, and declined 
to accept appointments in other offices to which they had the right 
of seleoticn according to the order of seniority residting frmn the 
competition. On one occasion there was a competitive examina- 
tion fi>r eight '|daoes* and as no less thdn twenty of the candidates 
reused the appointmmits offa«d to thmn' in rotation, the twenty- 
eighth man hn the ' list was declared sueoeadbL There , was no 
reasmi: why, if thhr twentyy^hth man happened to have poicerfat 
friends, he should not in* process of thae be transferred to the best 
department in the mevioet ' This was the loose sorewtmder the ^en- 
<!onq»etition ^nciple far 'Superior appointoamits. 

8 2 
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It vas with a view of obviating these breakdowns and heart-bnniH 
ings that the present writer suggested the unqualified withdrawal of 
the Transfer clause, and then that in the half-dpzen superior ofiSoetr 
there should be a limited competitive examination by nomination of 
some twelve candidates for each vacancy. This would absorb but a 
meagre fraction of Government appointments. The bulk of the re* 
maining appointments might then be submitted to q>en competition 
under a less severe form of examination. Let it not be supposed that 
in this suggestion there was the remotest desire for a return to fitvouiit* 
ism. The wish rather was that the competition should be stronger 
and more concentrated than it ever had been ; that the close borough 
system should not obtain in the matter of nomination, but that the 
Ministerial chief of a department, besides his own privilege of nomina- 
tion, should recognise in a liberal spirit the recommendations that 
might from time to time issue from the heads of colleges and other 
public bodies in favour of desirable candidates. In this wise candi- 
dates will know from the outset the conditions and risks under which 
they are seeking special employment ; and there will be far greater 
likelihood of satisfiictoiy results and infinitely less opportunity for 
grievance and grumbling. Moreover this would tend to alleviate in 
some measure the disappointment that will be caused at the Univer- 
sities by the threatened exclusion of its members from the Civil 
Service, the more so that they are already cut adrift firom the Civil 
Service of India by reason of the present limit of age. 

By nominating from Ane to twelve candidates to compete for 
each vacant post, the proportion of candidates to vacancies will be in 
excess of that produced by open competition (see Ovoil Service Re- 
porUt 1875r87) ; and by adhering to a very high standard of quali- 
fication (each department according to its wants) the opportunity of 
jobbing in a i>et candidate would be nil, 

It is known that many heads of departments would welcome such 
a scheme ; and it is believed that a fair trial would demonstrate its 
feasibility and reasonableness, both to aspirants and to the public. 
The mis^e in the present regime is scheduling certain departmaits 
rmder Class L which are not first-class ofiSces, and in which a oertaini 
type of successful candidate steadily refuses to serve. 

Having thus briefly touched on all the salient points of the * Pro- 
test,' there remains the necessity of combating the many covert in- 
nnuations req>ecting the quality of work done by the unendowed 
To undertake the defence of all concerned would be 
ridienlous. In every profession there may be men who have 4one 
thh^-^wy oqght n^ to have done ; but, speaking genenBy,' it can 
be a^teoed that Bie unendowed have w<Hrked in the hatf^ts of their 
pog^tl as ctttnestly as the endowed. 

The tboie-is lavonrable for exploding the preposterous cant about 
* cr arowiin g-' Well-digested knowledge carefully imjMirted cannot be 
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called ^ cram/ whether it be acquired in an endowed or an unendowed 
centre of teaching. But somehow it has come to pass that ail teach- 
ing in an unendowed centre is called by this ugly sobriquet. The 
gross injustice of this is accentuated by the fact that not one of the 
many writers and speakers who periodically indulge in this slander 
has cared to satisfy himself by personal inquiry and inspection. To 
demonstrate the extraordinary folly of these attsu^ks it will be more 
than sufficient to cite one amusing example. There is a littSrateurj 
by common consent second to none in range of knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature, whose critical articles in the Quarterly Mevieio of 
recent years have excited very considerable attention ; owing to his 
increasing reputation he is eagerly sought after Ify the University 
Extension Delegates to lecture on literature at different centres. 
When BO lecturing he is said to be disseminating culture ; but when 
he is delivering the same lectures before University candidates for the 
Civil Service, he becomes a dangerous ‘ crammer.’ Is it to mark their 
distiust of such dangerous men that the authorities have contrived 
almost to oust the study of English literature from the curriculum for 
the Civil Service of India by putting so mean a price on its value that 
most of the candidates are obliged to discard it ? This, too, is a part 
of the educational ‘ knock-out.’ 

It is exactly the same with English history (for the history of 
France and Germany has unfortunately been expunged long ago). 
Even Professor Harrison, in the present jear of grace, writes glibly 
about the general use of ‘ summaries,’ •‘digests,’ and ‘ tables.’ The 
only reply that can be given to such rashness is to print one of many 
Xiapers of questions set by the writer, to test his pupils, as far back as 
1872. They never formed part of any ^published examination 
papers that are the Bible of the student to^day.^ The pupils had 
been lectured and had read their books — each man according to 
his special period — up to the standard implied in the paper. It 
will be observed that none but careful students of history could 
possibly write theses on three or four such comprehensive quotations^ 
With ^l the digests and tables in the English tongue at their 
fingers’ ends, they would be powerless to meet any such seftrching 
tests. 

(Copy.) 

Janailtfy, 1672. 

* ' 1. ‘ That the acceasion of the Anglo-Saxon Sovereigns was not govenied by the 
rules of hereffitary succession is manifest from their history. The dynasties of 
Wesset were' mere atesdy and regular than any others of the Octarchy.’— 

Turner^ 

2, ‘ Hmkiegaaad |»alty being the relations of service, theva^’s condition was 

determined l^.the ^tdrc of lua tenure.’— (Pemvoii.)^ , . , * ' 

3. ‘ While the &bgdom of T^mce tn consequence of ^e alow and gradual 
formation of the Feudal Qovemi^eat, fi>tind itself, in the issue/ compost of a 
nuttiber Of parts simply ^Uoed by each other, and without any reciprocal adherence ; 
aheSingdom of Eng^a^ on the coatcaTy, in oonseqimoe of the violent introdoo^ 
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tion of the same (feudal) system, became a compound of parts united by the 
stiona^t ties.’ — {De Lolme,) 

4. * William ^e First practically followed constitutional forms because he could 
afford to do so, and yet could none the less wield a power which in his hands 
amounted to a practice despotism.’ — (Freeman.) 

6. 'Henry the First concluded his quarrel with Ansdm much more to his 
honour than Henry the Second ended his with Becket ; because the plan of the 
latter was interrupted and disturbed by the effects of his passions : whereas the 
former had no passions which prudence did not control .’ — (Lard I^ttelton,) 

6. ' O let us pay the time but needful woe, 

Since it l^th been beforehand with our griefa 
This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But wheOgit first did help to wound itself. 

Gome the three comers of the worM in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to herself do rest but true.’ — (Shakespearey ' Ninff John!) 

7. ' It Heaven’s last gift to Be Montfort that he died when all that life 
could win had been achieved. The good lived after him ; the evil was interred 
with his bones.’ — (Pearson.) 

8. ' Our history in the fourteenth century shows us a great Drama of a Thirty 
Years’ War between Capital and Labour,’ — (Creasy.) 

9. ' After the murder of Gloucester, Margaret of Anjou was ushered into an 
authority which brought her nothing but strife and misery. She had now removed, 
the flood-gate which had hitherto prevented the strong tide of the claims of York 
from overwhelming those of Lancaster .’ — (MsAers Annans.) 

10. ' The true commentary on the government of Henry the Eighth is to be 
looked for in the reign of his immediate successors.’ — (F}'oude.) 

11. 'The Church of England was not left by Elizabeth in circumstances which 
demanded applause for the policy of her rulers. After forty years of constantly 
aggravated molestations of the Non^Ksonforming clergy, their numbers were become 
greater, their popularity more deeply rooted, their enmity to the established order 
more irreconcileable.’ — (Hallam.) . 

12. From^arty spirit have sprung scenes and compromises often neither just 
nor honourable : but with it have been associated, in very memorable periods of 
history, the liberties and political advances of the English people.’ — (John Forster.) 

13. * The vast legislative reforms, for which the reigpo of Charles the Second is 
so remarkable, merely form a part of that movement, which though traceable 
to a much earlier period, had only for three centuries been in undisguis^ operation.’ 
•^(Buckle.) 

14. ' In the choice of his ministers William the Third seemed to have almost 
forgotten personal as well as political animosities and predilections.’ — (Hume.) 

15. ' No man in English History has had more influence on the fate of other 
nations, or on the fame of his own nation than the Duke of Marlborough. It was 
he who gave to the Germanic Empire another century of life, since but for him it 
would have ended in 1704 instead of in 1806.’ — (Sianhtpe.) 

16. ' The situation which Pitt occupied at the close of the reign of George the 
Second, was the most enviable ever occupied by any public man in English History, 
A hw years sufficed to change the whole a^ect of affairs.’ — (Afacatday.) ^ 

17* ' England ventured to tax her colonies, and lost them ; she endeavoured to 
rule Sim Iflxnn Oowning^street and provoked disaffection and revolt, St last, she 
gave freed om, and found national sympathy and contentment. But in the mean 
Wlflle &er ddhmial dependencies have grown into affiliated states. The tie which 
lands ih^ tiff her is one of sentiment rather than authority.’— Ma^,) 

If the Professors persist in calling this ^ cram,’ what in the name 
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of history is not cram ? Mr. Freeman is wrong in assuming that it 
is only with the Professor students ^ are willing to toil over this text 
of books ; ’ and until he can prove that candidates who distinguish 
themselves in high-class examinations owe their success in history to 
mere ^ tips ’ it were better to withhold the scathing denunciation of 
conscientious interested reading, simply because it happens not to be 
done ‘ in a comer/ (to use his expression) with a Professor. His re- 
marks were probably directed against men actually at college ; but 
the readers of his paper will necessarily apply them also to men who 
happen to have left, or have never even been to, college. ^ 

As History and Literature are the two branches usually put forward 
by the castigators of so-called ^ crammers,’ it was*necessary to meet 
them with evidence, in the form of practical illustration, which they 
are invited to traverse. Doubtless many other tutors are also 
prepared to supply further exculpatory evidence in abundance as 
applicable not only to these two branches, but to such subjects as 
Political Economy, Logic, and Philosophy. 

Space does not permit of prolonged discussion on this topic ; but 
it may be remarked that, under careful guidance, the literature and 
the history of a foreign country can be so taught to those who are 
fairly conversant with its language as to inspire interest and promote 
knowledge and culture. There are many youths on the * modern 
side ’ now exempted from studying the literature of Greece to whom 
the privilege of being examined in Sainte-Beuve, Coppee, Michelet, 
Victor Hugo, and other French classics, would be a veritable windfall. 
Our assailants do not say whether * cramming ’ is possible in the 
matter of turning English into good Latin, Italian, French, or German 
prose. One has always been under the impression that nothing but 
the help of masterful methods of teaching combined with the closest 
observation of the best classic writers in these tongues was available. 
If there is any royal road, most people would rejoice to be put upon it. 

In conclusion, it is urged that, as differences of opinion have at 
last reached their acutest form, full opportunity should be taken of 
the present crisis by heads of schools and others interested in the 
dignity of the profession of teaching, to state without hesitation or 
what it is in the conduct or method of any one or 
more of the unendowed tutors that has provoked so much animosity. 
In this wide world there ore no public bodies that command such 
national following, respect and support, none that are so firmly 
poised in their time-honoured and venerable traditions^ and none fircnn 
whom the oondemnation of wrong would better come, than our Uni- 
versities and public schools. Their stren^h and security place them 
in a position alike to expose and to redress* There must be some- 
thing very wrong that has been held back, and what this something is 
sbnild, in common iaimess to men with cdean hands, be boldly stated. 

W. Baptiste Scoonbs. 
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THE DISTRACTIONS OF GERMAN 
STATESMANSHIP. ’ 


Though all our prosperity may be jeopardised in a single month by 
some combination of rivalry abroad vith error or timidity at home, 
the general mass of Englishmen take no account of foreign politics. 
Consdous of their ovn ignorance, and aware that not to know eveiy- 
thing in affiiirs so intricate is nearly as bad as to know nothing, they 
leave all that business in the hands of one or two great ofiScials 
whose knowledge must be pretty complete. It is a creditable thing 
to do, under the circumstances ; but not, tmder the circumstances, 
without risk. In the first place, knowledge is not always power. It 
is not wisdom, but only the necessary equipment of wisdom. It is 
strength only when it is possessed by men who know how to -use it 
rightly, and are not hampered in its use. This is certainly true of 
whatever knowledge may find it^ way to the Foreign Office. It may 
come into the hands of men who are wise or unwise, or wise and yet 
timid; patriots, but shrinking from the x^ublicities and responsi- 
bilities of action ; or withheld froifi doing what they think right by fears 
of domestic origin. Should they who sit at the receipt of information 
in Downing Street be men of this sort, much of their knowledge wi4 
be mere affliction to them. Meanwhile, its concealment may be a 
grave danger ; and to make matters worse, it happens that our ^stem 
of party government provides, temptations to concealment over and 
above the persuasions that timidity may counsel. And so it is that 
the British citizen who thinks himself safe in the fact that the foreign 
affairs of the Empire are managed by responsible men who know dl 
that can be known may be living in a fool’s paradise. 

From time to time, a suspicion that that may be his lot has visited 
the Jnind of many a British citizen for some years past. Seeing the 
{Hrodigious annaments of the continental nations; listening to the 
pacific protestations of potentates who studiously increase those 
armaments .eyeiy year ; looking to the rage for * colonial eypaTusiO " ’ 
whiilk overdbme so many of our neighbours; considenag how 
fee^/onir, bim foisttered possessions are held, and how we should 
stand if wq were obliged to defend them against a possible oomlnna- 
tion of foes-^— many ah Englishman has wondered whether there was 
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really nothing to do in this country but to await the reTival of trade 
and square up to Mr. Parnell. But even when some new incident 
seemed likely to bring on the tremendous conflict for whi<fli every 
nation in Europe is preparing, most Englishmen had one comfortable 
Belief, to repose upon. Belief I have called it, confident sup^sition 
it was : namely, that although no formal alliance had been made 
with the German Powers, a sound understanding with them had been 
come to — one that would stand ns in good stead should the general 
preparation end in general conflagration. This hopeful idea was 
very prevalent ; and it was probably founded, more or 1^ consciously, 
on two cor^derations which were quite enough to account for it. 
The first, that the German Powers are truly ^called our * natural 
allies : ’ that they have no rivalries with us necessarily hostile, and 
that their Governments are more to be depended on than any others 
in Europe. The second consideration was that, after looking 
about him, no English minister was likely to go on without either 
improving the alliances or strengthening the defences of the country. 
The argument was that since nothing had been done about the 
one, something must have been done about the other. But this 
was an erroneous notion, a mistaken argument altogether; and 
belief in it became a public danger by the rapid series of events 
which placed the present Emperor on the German throne. At the 
same time it remained an unrecognised danger; but now, thanks 
to the ungovernable candour of German statesmanship, it is so no 
longer. * 

Anxious to show betimes what the danger was, I lately wrote in 
this Review an account of the changed position of afiairs consequent 
on the following events : the death of the Emperor William II. ; the 
discovery of &tal disease in his son, upon wliose reign for more 
than a ^ three months was based our surest hopes of peace without 
* entangling alliances ’ or ‘ bloated armaments ’ either ; and the suc- 
cession of a prince who has already taught us that if we do not 
choose to enter into the one we had better provide ourselves with 
some approximation to the other. To enforce the purpose of this 
present article, I may be permitted to recall certain statemeilts before 
made. They are these. In the later days of the second Emperor 
William, Prince Bismarck did his utmost to bring En|[Iaad^. into a 
formal alliance with the German Powers, like that wM^ has 
rineemode with them. His overtures were unsnccessfD^aa^wmghty 
reasons £»: their rejection are not far to seek. It is clifiScult 
for an English minister in our time to enter upon ti^y-bngage- 
ments defensive and offensive ; Prince Bismarck’s fitipulariops may 
have bew thbnght too o^^erons ; the likelihood of a grand Radical 
oolcary had to be reohnned with, and the doubtfei effhot of such tm 
outeii^ on the Inbetal opponents of Mr. Gladstone, of whom many 
are sharply hostile to all projects of alliance with foreign powers. 
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More important still, perhaps, there tos the reign of the (then) 
Grown Prince to look forward to ; there was no reason to doubt at 
that time that he would ascend the throne with a promise of long 
life ; his pacific temper was well known ; and Lord Salisbury may have 
thought it only reasonable to keep out of leagues of peace which the 
accession of Prince Frederick would render unnecessary. But if 
there were risks in accepting the German Chancellor’s overtures, their 
rejection was not without danger. The immediate consequence of 
it was extreme irritation at Berlin, where the future was already 
viewed with great uneasiness, where the necessity of guarding 
against certain hostile alliances had become a torment, and* where 
the uselessness of rSying upon the firiendship of England, which 
had long been a cardinal point of doctrine with many politicians, was 
now extended into a general belief, and an angry one. Prince Bismarck 
(small blame to him) is unfastidious in the choice of means to keep 
his country safe, and since he is neither withheld by the novelty 
nor affrighted by the magnitude of any venture that may serve the 
grand purpose of his life, it now became a serious question for English- 
men whether the inconveniences of keeping out of the league of peace 
would not be greater than any that might have been incurred by 
joining it. Suspicion that it might be so was sharpened by the rapid 
growth in Germany of hatred against England, and contempt of 
her as a fading Power, without will enough to use her remaining 
strength for her own protection, and desperately mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the peace of the world wks to be kept at no expense to herself 
while she preserved her colonies and commerce undisturbed. These 
hostile feelings were far stronger in Prussia than elsewhere in Ger- 
many ; but it is important to observe that they were caught from the 
most powerful men al the seat of government, and were by them 
disseminated. 

This was the state of things — regarding them as they concerned 
ourselves — when the old Emperor died ; and no one need he reminded 
of the anti-English rancour that reeked up from those miserable con- 
tentions over the sick bed of his heir. The poor gentleman went his 
way to the grave, to the satisfaction of many; and then the whole aspect 
of afi&irs became definitely changed. It is not to be imputed to him 
as a crime, but the truth is that the new Emperor has a deep dislike 
of England; and though he is well supported in that opinion, no 
man in his dominions is more convinced that alliance with * Hff 
country is hopeless and worthless, and that the right course for Ger- 
many to take is to seek friendships elsewhere. It would be erroneous 
to suppose that tamper has much to do with these oonvictio&i, and 
lidicnloiis to make a grievance of thmh They are chicly made up 
of material supplied ourselves, and they are shared by mm of 
judgment in his own land who are under no obligation to shape their 
counsels according to our convenience. It is much to the purpose 
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that Count Herbert von Bismarck — ^who may or may not be a man of 
judgment, but who is certainly a man of vigour^ and is drawn dose 
to the new Emperor by the natural concordances of youth— feels as 
strongly as his master does on these points. All that remains to be said 
is that the bitterness engendered by our rejection of treaty arrange- 
ments, and by the fierce and shameful controversies that stormed about 
the Emperor Frederick’s death-bed, was intensified by the too obvious 
failure of his present Majesty’s tour ; the purpose of which, as he 
afterwards told his fellow-countrymen, was ^ to seek an understanding ’ 
with certain of his neighbours : doubtless a new understanding based 
on agreement with the Czar. 

No increase of endearment between Germaify and England could 
be expected from all this ; for though there has always been a strong 
feeling of friendship in our own land for Prince Bismarck’s people, 
continuance of reciprocity was hardly to be hoped for under the 
circumstances above described. Except in Bussia, perhaps, there is 
more human nature in the German folk, gentle and simple, than 
remains to any other European nation ; and human nature spoke 
loudly in them when they were taught that but for the selfishness, 
the cowardice, the stupidity of those who owned the sprawling 
British empire, Germany might be relieved of the uneasiness that 
torments and the insecurity that oppresses her. Of course it was not 
for them to put this complaint into words and shout it from the 
house-tops. Policy as well as pride forbade any such specific acknow- 
ledgment of mortification. But the sense of injury rankled : and 
when the rulers of Germany feel their anxieties most (and they have 
never been felt so keenly as in th^se later days) then do they most 
angrily reflect upon the enormous difference to themdf England had 
entered into the League of Peace. It sometimes happens, however 
— ^in the political world it often happens — ^that policy puts restraint 
upon anger ; and Prince Bismarck might have gone softly under dis- 
appointments which, whatever he might think of them, he had no 
right to take in dudgeon. But that is not Prince Bismarck’s way. 
Besides, when he found his overtures rejected it became more or less 
incumbent on him to make good the prognostication that*we should 
be no better off for declining them. His mind is no mystery ; his 
methods of procedure are the same whether he has to deal with a 
nation, a minister, or a Herr Professor. Punishmmit must ensue 
upon all fixed opposition to his wishes. Not temper alone, but his 
system of expediency resolves him that his opponents shall acknow- 
ledge in pain that submission might have suited them better. 

That is one of the reasons why I, in my snsall way, doubted 
whether there were not as nanny risks in lejeeting'Plrince Bismarck’s 
prcgeots of alliance as in assenting to them* This temper of mind, 
this course of policy had to be considered, as well as a nearty.die- 
aperate sense of insecurity for the future which had to be appeased an 
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one way if not in another. But till the present Emperor came to the 
throne it was not easy for the Grerman CSiancellor to proceed far in 
convincing England that she must not hope to grow much broader in 
selfish isolation. When the present Emperor did come to the throne, 
Prince Bismarck had not only a free hand for that business but a 
master whose heart was in it more completely than his own. 

The first consequence of this greater freedom, or the first that came 
before the world, was the East African agreement ; which was forced 
upon our Government, not with the solicitations of friendship, not 
for purposes of mutual help, but with politic intent to involve 
England and her traders in the results of German error on the 
Zanzibar coast. Wa/was to be carried to that coast as a punish- 
ment for resistance to brutalisms which had to be confessed in 
the Beichstag; for otherwise the national prestige would suffer. 
And, that being settled, Lord Salisbury was informed with suffi- 
cient clearness that England was to countenance the war ; to fly her 
flag in company with the bombarding cruisers of Germany ; to share 
whatever loss of trade, or whatever destruction of the lives and pro- 
perty of traders, might result from the German attack. Or if her 
Majesty’s Government did not consent to this proposal, then it was 
to prepare for certain consequences of a more serious kind. What 
they were I need not repeat. They were thought by many compe- 
tent persons to have been quite grave enough to justify Lord Salis- 
bury’s submission, sweetened as it was by a pretence of putting down 
the slave trade which Prince Bistbarck has since gone out of his way 
to ridicule. It has been supposed, and said, that the East African 
agreement was an amicable one. Xn fact, it was extorted in a spirit of 
aggression from^a minister who could neither have been blind to what 
was meant nor doubtful of the mischiefs that would ensue ; and who 
must therefore have been as conscious of the punishment intended 
as any one at Berlin could desire. How far the punishment may go 
‘ is beyond our prescience ; but though the East African agreement is 
only a few months old, what has happened in Afrioa has signally 
justified all the objection that was taken to it in England as soon as 
it was heard of. And what is now understood to have been a most 
unfriendly stroke of diplomacy has been followed by other evidences 
of a disposition to alarm our Government and plague the country. 
More than to fret and to plague is not intended, I dare say ; though 
even in Africa, north and east, we may still be exposed to the 
vexations which Lord Salisbury’s Bubzaission to the East African agree- 
ment was intended to avoid. Meanwhile, we are already warfied 
that material for e very pretty quarrel exists in Damaraland, )Shd a 
furthear provision of trouble nmy presently be found in Girmah 
dealings with Portugal over the prod^ious appropriation of African 
territory which that nation claims, with something more than Germah 
sanction. 
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But, since all European rights and claims in a great part of Africa 
have been thrown into the furnace, we need not trouble ourselves at 
present with that little matter. Meanwhile, we have had a * Moxier 
incident’ to illustrate the relations of Germany with *Englaad, 
and to deepen the well-nursed animosity of the German people 
against the Eoglish people ; but, luckily, not with that result alone. 
It is this prodigious hurlyburly which, to our great advantage, has 
set the alarm bell ringing in England. Thanks to an official press 
which receives instructions through agents who every day await 
orders in the Chancellor’s ante-rooms (this is not a figure of speech), 
we all know how we stand. No doubt it has been said that the 
inspired-press attack on her Majesty’s representative at Berlin is to 
be explained altogether by hatred of the Emperor Frederick, and 
the determination of his son’s minister to degrade him in the eyes 
of the people. And on one point we shall all agree : there is such 
a hatred, there is such a determination, and they ‘ work like mad- 
ness in the brain.’ By madness, even the rage that passes into 
madness, much may be explained; and nothing but a passion so 
extreme can account for the extravagant indecency with which the 
memory of the late Emperor is attacked, months after the raght of 
him ceased to afflict any human being. But more than one paroxysm 
of anger has yielded this revelation: — one of the worst of the 
Emperor Frederick’s offences was his sympathy with England ; and 
it is obvious that even if Sir Bobert Morier had been guilty of the 
treachery imputed to him his offence might hav§ been chastised 
without creating bad blood between the people of the two nations. 
To say the least, no attempt was made to avoid doing so, a fact from 
which it is impossible to infer tliat avoidance was any particular 
desire of the official instructors of the official press; while as for 
the newspapers, they published charges against the English Minister 
that were not true, but false, and at the same time took pains to 
exasperate the anti-English feeling which had already spread from 
the circles about the throne. I do not complain of this, nor should 
I think complaint reasonable if I believed that the official cultivation 
of hostility to England was intended to prepare the way for nothing 
less than war. But while I do not believe that war is meant by it, 
neither do I believe it accidental and of no consequence. It is ex- 
pressive of the wrathful disappointment of Prince Bismarck and his 
master at our standing aloof firom Germany in the midst of her 
anxieties ; it is intended to show that in the Kriegwpvd of inter- 
natumal ambitions we must either * play or pay ; ’ ai^, obviously, if 
a stomg feeling of hatred has been established in.Gwmany against 
S^gland it will be easier tos the rulors of. the one naUon to * funk ’ 
the, other, and., to {nrooeed to violenoes, whkh can only be resented 
clfedmally by war. - 

Mercifully, however, the game haq been carried too far. It was a 
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good one to play ; but there was too much passion in it, and it has 
teen overdone. It has been overdone in every direction. In England 
a ministry has not been frightened, if that was the calculation, because 
the nation has been alarmed. For to alarm does not necessarily 
mean' to intimidate, and when the nation is not intimidated the 
Government dare not be. But that is by no means the whole of the 
matter, even so far as we are concerned. What has been the effect 
in other countries of this extraordinary outbreak of rancour ? What 
at Vienna? They have to be very careful of what they say in 
Vienna ; but the truth is that the lofty and commanding conduct of 
the young German Emperor in that capital was no good preparation 
for these extraordinary developments of temper at Berlin. The 
Ausbrians have no grudge against England, personal or national. On 
the contrary, they (who are bound in alliance with the Germans) set 
a considerable value on British sympathy ; and therefore they regard 
the wanton alienation of it by their allies as a very lamentable thing. 
Some Austrian statesmen there are, indeed, who look with the 
deepest concern upon what seems to them a kind of dementia ; and 
their misgivings are not appeased by the knowledge that if England 
is believed by the prevailing statesmanship of Germany to be sinking 
in decay, so also is the Austrian empire. It is impossible to say 
what consequences will result from these newly-inspired misgivings 
— ^none of any importance, perhaps ; but if it be true that the Czar 
is inclined to court Austrian friendship just now, the Germans have 
an additional reason for regrettibg that they have done so much to 
awaken them. For similar reasons the Italian Government must 
feel the shock too ; and they had already suffered injury from the mind- 
less arrogance ^of the German Emperor’s behaviour at the Vatican, 
which his Majesty must deplore as much as anybody by this time. 
Moreover, both the allies of Germany are deeply interested in the 
effect of the Chancellor’s vagaries — (countenanced as they are by. the 
Emperor) — ^upon Germany itself. They are aware, and we should 
not forget, that Berlin is not Germany, neither are the Germans all 
Prussians. A good many are of other tribes and different tempera- 
ments. But in all the domestic sentiment is strong ; and while in 
Prussia itself many a man is shocked at the persistency of the greatest 
personages in blackening the name of the dead Emperor, elsewhere it 
has revolted millions : and they are not all silent either. Nor is it 
the unkindness of the thing alone that moves them, but — ^if the 
word may be allowed — ^its senselessness as well. Blunder after blunder 
isl dommittcd with a ferocity that would discredit success and detract 
frotU merit oC good works. ^ 

Some of th#worst of these blunders are not, perhaps, the mdst ob« 
viooli, Uke theG^effcken prosecution, and the whole course of procedure 
in relation to the Emperor Frederick’s diary, where there is a grace- 
less stumble at every step. To give another example, not so manifest. 
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It is true, no doubt, that there is a vast deal of liberalism in Germany, 
and that some of it is dangerous and would be so anywhere. It is 
true that this whole mass of Liberalism— Uack, white, and gvey — 
built its hopes high on the known character of the Emperor Frederick ; 
and while some looked to his accession for the fulfilment of reason*- 
able expectations, others bad little doubt that his concessions to 
freedom would help them to destroy something more than absolu- 
tism. And though, of course, there were many reasons for the en- 
deavour to keep the Crown Prince Frederick from the throne — an 
endeavour which his son assisted — ^it was this state of things that 
supplied the strongest motive of all, perhaps. The unfortunate 
Prince did come to the throne ; but no sooner ha4 he proved that 
his was not mere heir-apparent liberalism, to be dropped in taking 
up the sceptre, than he died. It was a heavy blow to German 
Liberals of every school ; with him all their hopes perished ; and 
then, while their disappointment was freshest and keenest, they were 
not only exasperated by insult heaped upon the friend they had 
looked so long for and had lost so soon, but the insult was such as 
they could resent with the voice of outraged humanity and not 
merely of political chagrin ! Was not that a blunder ? If it were 
pointed to as proof of some strange decadence of statesmanship at 
Berlin, what could be said in reply ? 

And yet even the faintest suspicion of decadent statesmanship at 
Berlin is more than the governing men there can afford. They could 
not have afforded it in the days of*the old Emperor: less still can 
they do so now, when time, and labour, and anxiety, and excitement 
are wearing out the greatest statesman that the world has seen for 
generations (with the sole exception of Cavour), and. when supreme 
authority has fallen into the hands of a young man who has shown 
less wisdom than self-confidence. Every sign of failing prudence 
must be watched with profound anxiety by the allies of Germany ; 
nor can it be viewed with much less perturbation in Germany itself. 
In the course of these unfortunate discussions on the publication of 
the diary. Prince Bismarck himself has revealed a doubt whether all 
the states of Germany rejoice in the domination of Prussia. The 
truth is — and it is perfectly compatible mth the existence of pride 
in the Empire, gratitude to its creators, and determination to main- 
tain it intact — that a vast number of Germans do not share the 
BerHnese idolatry of the Prussian Boot. They know the Boot; they 
are a^are that it has been a serviceable aid to diplomacy ; but they 
do not like it, they still resent its employment on themselves, and 
they fear there may be overmuch use of it as a means of persuasion 
in dealing with Germany’s friends. Out of Prussia the press-cultiva- 
tion of animosity against England is not generally approved ; and 
therefore, while it exnites alarm in Austria and Italy, it contributes 
largely to the domestic differences which were all to be crushed when 
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thftfmBent Emperor took the reins, and were never so mmiy, never 
80 passionate, never so outspoken, before that time as they have'been 
since and are to-day. 

The significance of all this for G-ermany’s rolers, for Germany’s 
allies, and for her enemies also, need not be enlarged upon. 
Possibly it may be regarded as advantageous to ourselves, under the 
circumstances. 1 do not know how that may be. One thing 
clear; if it could be said with truth two months ago that the long- 
standing anxieity of the German Government had greatly incresosed, 
there is much more truth in the assertion now. Their nneariness 
at the outlodc beyond their own frontier is not diminishing, far from 
it ; and while the Zanzibar fiasco will cost in men and money, it 
combines with those lawless, profitless proceedings at Samoa to 
damage a prestige which blunders committed at home and at first 
hand were nearly enough to ruin. Prince Bismarck is not only 
sensitive to such consequences, but supersensitire. No man can be 
more conscious than he is of the diminishing presti^^ with which 
he has to meet increasing troubles; and after the disastrous indul- 
gences of temper we have lately witnessed, we can have no assurance 
that he will choose the most delicate means of deliverance firom a 
well-nigh desperate situation. Before these pages come into the 
reader’s hands, the Boulanger election will be decided — the election 
which, according to all belief, will settle the question whether the 
General is or is not to become master in France without more ado. 
Now from the hour of his first appearance in France as a possible 
pretender to the Presidentship, Boulanger’s ascendency has been 
dreaded by the German Government, for certain good reasons that 
need not be repeated. There are many even among ourselves, on- 
lookers of the game, who believe that a^ulanger dictatorship means 
war with Germany. 1 see no sufficient grounds for that opinion. 
If, as most of ns think, the present state of things in the last-named 
country commends a waiting game to the Czar, so it would to a 
President Boulanger; who, in any case, could not be expected to 
set to work on a war of revenge at once. Besides, if these per- 
sonages axe to be allies. General Boulanger will not be allowed 
to choose his own hour. But the more common expectation is that 
should the General become President-Dictator the Germans will 
attack betimes, and before his martial spirit has accomplished y^ 
more formidable preparations for a brilliant, dynasty-foundings 
revenge. Bnt is it safe to assume that they would be at liberty to 
make stieh nn attack ? SujqMJse they were informed by the Bnssian 
Gt>v«i»9WOt,«8|pon as the necessary pretexts began to be fommlated, 
that Attack opnhi not be allowed ? How then ? Li my httmble 
jndgpMm^ thpt nonM certainly be done ; and I &ney that it is just 
wheti the Bmperoifs cminsellors and generals oontmnplate the likeli- 
hood of Bossimi tottnaint that they grind their teeth most angrily at 
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England’s abstention from the ‘league of peace.’ For they may 
say, ‘ If she had come in as a fourth great power, to forbid all disrup- 
tion of the peace, peace there would be, Boulanger or no Boulanger.’ 
As it is, what would be Germany’s choice if the General did come 
to the front ? Apparently, one of two things : either to venture an 
ofiensive war against France and Eussia combined (which her allies 
might not like, and which might not be approved by all Germans) 
or to stand still while the dreaded combination increased in strength, 
meantime watching how affairs went on under the new Emperor. 

Now if these seem to be the only alternatives, who can wonder 
at the desperate uneasiness that exists at Berlin, or at the grudging 
against England ? Who could be surprised if the governing men there 
had a mind to put off their own difficulties at our expense ? It might 
not be easy to do so, though of course it is possible ; and to some 
amongst us who believe that if General Boulanger becomes dictator 
he will be irresistibly compelled to flaunt the French flag in one 
direction or another, this may be news : Some of the most authorita- 
tive persons in our own country fear that the General’s attention will 
be turned to England. What special reasons there maybe for this appre- 
hension I do not know. But it exists where nearly all that can be known 
is known, and that it is a plausible fear is manifest. Eussia would not 
object to our being worried by the French ; che Germans would not 
be sorry to see them occupied, and occupied in proving to us how 
wrong we are in fancying we can stand alone in these days ; and why 
the rest of Europe should interfere isf not obvious. This, however, 
is a speculation upon which I lay no stress ; though it does enforce 
the moral of the whole of these remarks. 

It is true that we cannot hope to stand alone in tthese days, 
except upon one condition. We may rejec^ alliances as ‘ entangling,’ 
but unless that condition be fulfilled we must do so without any 
prospect of escaping consequences worse than ‘ entanglement ’ is ever 
interpreted to mean. Alliance or armament; strong alliance or 
enormous armament ; the one or the other we must choose, or go 
down. This is the lesson which the whole course of recent events 
offers to our view. To suppose that a comparatively weak England 
can ‘ keep out of the arena of European complications,’ as the cant 
phrase goes, is but a vain dream. No doubt she could do so at 
pleasure for a long period ; but that period is past. She may still try 
to keep out, but as surely as there are millions and millions of armed 
men on the continent of Europe, and as surely as there are half-a- 
dozen navies where before there was not one worth heeding, she will 
infallibly be dragged in unless she makes herself strong enough to 
resent and resist interference. Now it seems to be quite decided 
that* we are to have no friends, and the history of the last six months 
proves that this decision itself is a danger. Therefore in rejecting 
the one alternative we have made it all the more compulsory to 
VoL. XXV.— No. 144. T 
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take shelter under the other. But it has no existence. There is no 
secuiitj for us in our naval defences. They do not suffice, or nearly 
suffice, to support a foreign policy ^liich (in effect) bids the con- 
tentious states of Europe tear each other in pieces if they choose, or, 
if they choose, sink their differences in cutting up an empire which 
they agree in thinking has too much of what they need. No 
doubt we are promised a great addition to our naval strength, but 
what is the Government idea of a great addition ? It may not be 
for'me to say it, but I feel conBdent that the addition of half-apdozen 
ships will not sustain a policy of abstention from fighting alliances, 
now that this policy is understood to be fixed. More than that is 
needed, and much more ; but we may have reason for gratitude, 
perhaps, if we get a few ships built before we find out that an 
enormously wealthy nation which will have no allies, and yet will go 
half-armed, invites attack by every colony and every market in its 
possession. 

Frederick Greenwood, 
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In the June number of this Review for 1888 appeared a paper under 
my name entitled, ‘ The Scientific Frontier of India, an accomplished 
fact.’ Writing with the knowledge derived from a recent visit to 
the North-West Boundary, I attempted in that article to show that 
a scientific frontier, i.e. a frontier fixed by conditions, whether 
physical, ethnographical, political, or geographical, or a combination 
of these, qualified to give it something like precision, and likely to 
give it something like permanence, had recently been acquired by 
the joint action of the statesmen and soldiers who are responsible for 
the defence of the Indian Empire. In its particular application to 
the North-Western Borders of India, the phrase ‘a Scientific 
Frontier ’ practically means a border line drawn on the far side of 
the passes through the mountains that command the Indus Valley, 
instead of a line excluding them from British territory. It is of 
course true that the policy originally foreshadowed by Lord Beacons- 
field in 1878 has not been carried out in its entirety Kandahar 
having been evacuated, Herat not having been handed over to 
Persia, and the Khyber Pass and Kurum Valley having been left to 
the custody of native tribes. It was supplanted when the Liberals 
came into power in 1880 by the alternative policy of a Buffer 
Afghanistan. The principle, however, of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, 
so derided at the time^ so amply justified by events, is enshrined in 
the movement that led even a Liberal Government to Quetta, and 
on to Pishin, and that is now inspiring a Conservative Government 
to pierce the Amran Range by a tunnel that will involve the practical 
control of Kandahar. India may be said now to possess a frontier, 
thanks to the indiscreet provocation of her opponents, rather than 
to the sagacious forethought of her 'defenders, the natural strength 
and defensive capacities of which entitle us to regard it as a solid 
guarantee for security and to predicate of it a scientific denomina- 
tion. 

In this article I shall endeavour to show, again speaking from 
the experience of a recent visit to the territories concerned, that the 
same cannot be said of any portion of the immense frontier line of 

t-2 
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our only serious rival in Central Asia — Eussia ; and, perhaps least of 
all, of that portion of it which at a distance gf 500 miles facea 
the newly extended Indian frontier in Pishin, Throughout the pro- 
digious expanse of territory which stretches from Chinese Mongolia 
to the Caspian, and which embraces more than half a continent, the 
present confines of the Eussian dominions follow an irregular line 
upon the map, several thousands of miles in length, and variously 
determined by mountain ranges of gigantic height, by mighty 
rivers, and by appalling sands. It might be thought that in these 
dispensations Nature herself had made a voluntary present of a 
scientific frontier to the dominions of the Czar. A variety of circum- 
stances, however, combine in each case to render the boundary thus 
fixed an artificial and a temporary, instead of a natural or a per- 
manent barrier. In each case it is possible to show that the 
Eussian frontier is in no sense scientific ; that not possessing pre- 
cision it does not promise stability ; that on the contrary there are 
the soundest reasons for believing that it is regarded by the Eussians 
themselves, and is in fact, a merely temporary makeshift ; and that 
we must accordingly expect in Central Asia a redistribution of exist- 
ing political forces and an efiacement of existing artificial lines,, 
which, it not anticipated, may convulse two continents and embroil 
many nations ; but which, if foreseen, may be provided for or met 
by such policy as a prudent statesmanship, divorced from the dis- 
turbing influence of panic, may be able to devise. 

In establishing this contention I shall be far from wishing to 
impute any sinister or Machiavellian motive to Eussia’s policy, or 
from crediting her with distinctly aggressive designs. I shall say 
nothing of the rupture of past diplomatic pledges from the Neva, or 
of the inferences which might be drawn therefrom as to future 
advance. Travel in the East has led me to wonder, not that such 
assertions were ever given, but that they were ever accepted ; the 
guilelessness of the deceived being out of all proportion, in my judg- 
ment, to the guilt of the deceiver. No amount of assurances, no reams 
of Foreign Office foolscaj), can ever intervene to resist the combined 
pressure of natural causes, plus national ambition ; and Canute bid- 
ding the sea-waves to retreat was not a more ridiculous spectacle 
than the British Crovemment calling lypon the Eussians to stop at 
Askabad, at Sarakhs, or at Merv. The history of the last twenty 
years shows that Eussia has been drawn, partly of her own free will, 
sometimes against it, into conquest after conquest, till she finds her- 
self in the possession of an Empire that Alexander would have envied 
and that outshines that of Tamerlane. I say nothing of the means 
by which this empire has been acquired ; for I do not know that 
they are separated by so very wide a difference from those by which 
we ourselves obtained an even more splendid dominion in the East. 

I ask leave only to point out that the process is not at an end ; that 
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the very causes which have hitherto been at work are as yet unex- 
hausted in their operation, and are capable of a startling recrudes- 
cence ; in a word, that the Central Asian confines of Eussia have yet 
to be fixed along their entire length ; and that there is a part which 
G-reat Britain, alike in amity and in honour, should play in the task 
of fixing them. 

Along the vast extent of frontier which has been indicated, the 
Eussian possessions are co-tcrminous with those of three other 
powers. I include Bokharan territory within that of Eussia, as, 
though not formally annexed, it is for all jmctical purposes under 
Eussian control, and the responsibility for its regulation has been 
openly assumed by Eussia since the GortschakoflF-Gmnville agreement 
of 1872-3. From the Pacific on the east to the western borders of 
Kashgariji, Eussia and (^Ihina are neighbours. Then comes the 
debated No-man’s-land of the Pamir, where amid glaciers and snows 
the claims of rival ownership have proved difficult to establish. 
From the upper sources of the Oxus, which spring from this lofty 
mountain plateau, contact with Afghanistan commences, and con- 
tinues along the length of the main stream to the point below 
Khoja Saleh at Bosaga, whence the new line of demarcation was 
drawn by the Anglo-Eussian Commission in 1885-7 across the desert 
to the Zulfikar Pass on the Ileri Eud between Herat jxnd Meshed. 
Here Eussia and Afghanistan for the present part company. Persia 
is the third and last neighbour of Eussia, and the dominions of Czar 
and Shah are contiguous from the Ileri Eud to the Caspian. These 
are the three powers, China, Afghanistan, and Persia, with whom 
Eussia is brought into immediate contact in Central Asia, and her line 
of border division from whom I propose to examine. England is only 
remotely interested in the first section of my inquiry ; she is more 
closely, though still indirectly, interested in the third ; but in the 
second, relating to the Eusso-Afghan frontier, she has a direct and 
commanding interest, arising from its vital bearing upon’the integrity 
and peace of the Indian Empire. 

I. I do not propose to follow the long frontier line of Eussia 
and China from the mouth of the Amur in the Pacific to the^ border 
of Semipalatinsk, being anxious to confine my observation to the 
Central Asian zone. It would be easy, however, to show that this 
line is one of only temporary duration. The Amur itself might 
have served as an intelligible boundary, but the Eussians have gone 
south of the river into Manchuria ; and though the border question 
has been peacefully settled for the time being by the Eusso-Chinese 
Frontier Commission of 1886, yet the vigour and success of Chinese 
colonisation in the ceded district, contrasting with the hopeless 
failure of Eussian efforts in the same direction, may at any time 
generate disturbance. Further to the south Korea supplies a stand- 
ing source of friction and an ever possible caeus belli. 
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Eestricting our attention to tlie Central zone, we find that the 
Eussian boundary, after crossing the Irtish river, strikes the east end 
of the Tarbagatai range at about the point wliere the eighty-fifth 
meridian of longitude intersects the forty-seventh parallel of latitude. 
After following its axis westward for some distance, it diverges south 
across the open tract known as the Gates of Zungaria, till it is again 
brought up by the scarp of the Ala Tau range. Still continuing 
south, its course as determined by the Frontier Commission that 
resulted from the cession of Kulja in 1881, and the consequent 
delimitation, skirts the Chinese province of Hi till it again becomes 
identified with a physical barrier in tlie mighty wall of the Tian 
Shan or Celestial* mountains. This section of the new frontier has 
not been religiously observed since its demarcation, and affrays have 
more than once been reported between the Russian and Chinese 
soldiery. The Tian Shan mountains running from north-east to 
south-west form a natural boundary on the north to Chinese Kashgaria 
or Eastern Turkestan as far as tlie Terek pass, 12,500 feet, which is 
the Eussian route to Kashgar and Yarkand. Kashgaria is the por- 
tion of the Chinese Empire most subject to Russian influence, least 
capable of resisting Eussian aggression, and certain in the long run 
to fall into Russian hands. In illustration of the impotence of 
China and the power and intentions of Russia in this quarter, I 
shall quote the words of the latest visitors, Englisli and Eussian, to 
the neighbourhood. 

Lieutenant Younghusband, who journeyed from Pekin across the 
Mongolian desert to Kashgar and Kashmir in 1887, reported that 
the Chinese iiosition in Turkestan was very weak ; that the country 
was almost denuded of troops, those on the spot being nothing but 
police of just sufficient numbers to keep the population in order (the 
Turkis being very submissive), but quite jiowerless to resist inva- 
sion. He pointed out the impossibility of reinforcing the Chinese 
army at Kashgar and Yarkand, owing to the enormous distance 
from headquarters, and the barren waste intervening. And he com- 
mented upon the corruption, the want of discipline, and the total 
absence of professional esprit de corps among the officers of the 
Chinese army.* 

Lieutenant Gombtchevski, a Eussian officer who explored the same 
region in 1886, also reported the Chinese position in Eastern Turkestan 
as very precarious, the people being over-taxed and oppressed, and 
the Chinese system of punishment being rigorous and cruel. 

More significant still were the words of the famous Eussian 
explorer General Prjevalski, so recently dead, an article from whose 
pen, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated, appeared in 
a recent number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review.^ Of the Chinese 

* Proceedings of tJie Royal Geograjffiical Society ^ 1888. 

’ Translation by Capt. F. Beaufort, R.A., October, 1687. 
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administration he observed : ‘ Crying injustice, espion^e, rapacity, 
grinding taxation, tyranny of officials, in a word entire absence of 
all ideas of legality in all administrative or judicial matters — such 
are the leading characteristics of the Chinese rule/ Of the Chinese 
army in Eastern Turkestan, returned as from 15,000 to 17,000 
strong, he reported that their arms were primitive, scanty, and in 
miserable condition ; that there was a total absence of discipline, or 
sense of duty both among officers and men, and not the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the art of war. Such a condition of affairs, it 
is not surprising to hear, has excited wide and growing discontent 
among the natives, and has encouraged a ‘ deep sympathy and 
respect for the Kussian name,’ which teaches them to ‘ long for the 
arrival of the Kussians as liberators,’ and which ‘ surrounds the 
name of the Czar in the eyes of the Asiatic masses with a halo of 
mystic might.’ 

Self-satisfied patriotism may have tempted the General into a 
pardonable exaggeration in the latter remarks, and a different 
version is presented to us by Mr. A. D. Carey, who, with poor 
Dagleish, since murdered, made an adventurous tour in Chinese 
Turkestan in 1885. Whilst acknowledging the administrative cor- 
ruption of Chinese rule, the undisciplined and ill-armed condition of 
the Chinese army, and the low morale of its officers, he formed a 
more favourable opinion of the general merits of Celestial administra- 
tion.® Of greater practical moment, however, coming from the lips 
of Prjevalski, are the words with which he concluded, and which 
amount to a direct incitement to forcible annexation. ‘ The much- 
lauded two centuries of friendship between Russia and China, not- 
withstanding all our efforts to prolong it, even at the j)rice of con- 
cession and indulgence, hang in reality by a thread which any day may 
snap asunder. The favourable solution of the many vexed questions 
which confront us is hardly to be attained by peaceful means. It 
may be that the moment for war is not far distant. Whether we 
like it or not, we have a long account which must be settled, and 
practical proof given to our haughty neighbours, that Russian spirit 
and Russian courage are equally potent factors, whether in the heart 
of Great Russia or in the Asiatic Far East/ These remarks will show 
how thin is the crust that overlies the lava-springs of insurrection and 
war on the Chinese confines of Russia, how ephemeral the truce that 
now prevails, how inevitable the result of the next forward move. 
More pressing necessities may delay it for awhile, but come it even- 
tually must. Great Britain, who cannot even get consuls appointed 
at Kashgar and Yarkand to superintend her still considerable trade 
with the country, will be powerless except to protest. And British 
protests are not now at a high premium in Central Asia. 

II. I pass now to the Russian frontier in the terra eerninincogifi/vta 
of the Pamir, and here again I shM indicate conditions not less 
• Proceedings of the Moyad Geographical Society , December, 1887. 
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fluctuating or unstable. Till lately this mysterious country, the Eoof 
of the World, and site of the fabulous Bolor Tagh of Alexander Hum- 
boldt, was almost a blank space in maps. Wood’s discovery of one 
of the sources of the Oxus in 1838 having long remained an un- 
supplemented preface to the history of scientific exploration. During 
the last twelve years, however, an annual series of Russian so-called 
scientific expeditions has investigated and surveyed the various 
passes and highland plateaux possessing a mean elevation of 13,000 
feet above the sea, and the names of Kostenko, Fedchenko, Mush- 
ketoBF, Maieff, SevertzoflF, Middendorf, AbramofF, and Oshanin, recall 
an amount and minuteness of topographical labour to which the efforts 
of British pioneers offer but an inadequate parallel. British explo- 
ration has been confined to the more southerly portions of the Pamir ; 
but here the expeditions of Johnson, Hayward, and Shaw in 1867, of 
Forsyth, Gordon, and Trotter in 1873-4, of Ney Elias in 1885, of 
Colonels Lockhart, Barrow, and Woodthorpe in 1885-6, and of other 
Hindu emissaries of the Indian Topographical Department, have 
supplied us with information which, though inaccessible to the public, 
is in the hands of those whose official position will entitle them to 
utilise it. 

A country so lofty in situation, fast bound in the fetters of frost 
and ice during eight months of the year, almost destitute of vegeta- 
tion, swept by terrible hurricanes and inhabited only by nomad tribes, 
is one the ownership or boundaries of which none are able, and 
few are anxious, to determine. In the latest Russian maps the 
Russian frontier is drawn as follows. Starting from the Terek Pass, 
it runs almost due south along the eastern escarpment of the plateau, 
skirting on tl\e east the beautiful mountain lake of Kara Kul, 12,800 
feet, from the southern end of which flows a branch of theMurghabi 
or northernmost source of the Oxus. Throwing a loop round the 
mountains south of the lake, and excluding the smaller and more 
southerly lake of Rang Kul, it turns north-west, and presently joins 
the ill-defined frontier of the petty state of Darwaz, which, with its 
neighbour Karategin, is subject to the rule of the Emir of Bokhara, 
and may. therefore be considered de facto as a Russian possession. 
It is here principally, amid the upper sources of the Oxus, and along 
the shadowy line that separates the Bokharan States from those 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Amir of Afghanistan, that the 
artificial character of the Russian frontier is manifest, that contact 
with Afghanistan, involving possible collision with England, com- 
mences, and that we may expect an early development of Russian 
frontier policy. 

Before leaving the Pamir proper, I am tempted to point out that, 
however nnpropitious the natural conditions, however worthless the 
country itself, there is every indication that it will ultimately become 
a secondary arena of Russian advance. Russian diplomacy is en- 
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gaged upon the task of ascertaining — not whether the country is 
worth conquering, because there is nothing and no one to conquer, 
but how far the passes are available for the movement of troops con- 
templating a descent upon Chitral, or upon Kashmir — in other words 
executing a diversion upon a comer, unprotected save by Nature, of 
the Indian Empire. Till quite lately it has been fondly believed 
that mountains 20,000 feet high must constitute an insuperable 
rampart. But the experience of General AbramofiF, who in 1878 
transported a battery without difficulty over the Alai, and the further 
exploration of the passes both north and south of the lake Kara Kul, 
have shown that, at any rate between the months of June and 
September, they may be crossed by troops, and«that the descent of 
a lightly-equipped force upon Gilgit or Chitral is no impossibility. 
Lieutenant Gombtehevski reported that for an army there were 
three good passes between Tashkurgan and Kashmir ; and although 
one of these, the Kilik Pass, received a much less favourable certifi- 
cate from Colonels Lockhart and Woodthorpe, yet there can be little 
doubt that this angle of the British frontier is more vulnerable than 
was supposed, and that a greater security must be assured to it in 
the near future. 

III. We come next to the Eusso-Afghan difficulty, arising out of 
the co-terminous borders of the Upper Oxus khanates, dividing their 
allegiance respectively between the Amirs of Bokhara and Kabul. 
The Eoshan-cum-Shignan question, which is the cmx of the situa- 
tion, is one about which there has.been great mystery, and is still 
considerable uncertainty. It arose as follows : By the Gortschakoff- 
Granvillc agreement of 1872-3, the only diplomatic engagement 
between England and Eussia relatmg to the Upper Oxus boundary, 
it was decided that all the territory, subject to Dost Mohammed at 
his death in 1863, and in effective possession of Shere Ali in 1872, 
should be considered Afghan property. Under the terms of this 
settlement the two khanates of Badakshan and Wakhan were, after 
a slight diplomatic encounter, ceded to Shere Ali, their northern 
boundaries being determined by what was then supposed to be the 
northernmost branch of the Oxus, namely the Panja rivejr, flowing 
from the mountain lake discovered by Wood and variously known as 
Wood’s Lake, Victoria Lake, and Lake Sir-i-kul. Geographical 
ignorance on the part of both Governments was responsible for the 
complications that ensued. It afterwards appeared (1) that the 
Upper Oxus stream was really the Murghabi or Aksu river, a good 
deal further north, and (2) that Badakshan had dependencies on 
both banks of this mdre northerly stream. These dependencies, 
known as Shignan and Eoshan, were actually occupied by Abdurrah- 
man Khan in 1883. Eussia, adhering to the strict letter of the 
original agreement, protested against this violation of its terms, and 
called upon England to induce the Amir of Afghanistan to withdraw 
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his troops, and * to renounce for ever all interference in its affairs.’ ^ 
Lord Granville replied (April 29, 1884) that the Amir considered 
Shignan and Eosban to be parts of Badakshan, which Eussia her- 
self had acknowledged as within his border ; * but that the informa- 
tion in the possession of the Indian Government was not sufficient 
to enable them to pronounce a decided opinion on the subject, and 
therefore her Majesty’s Government would be happy to consider the 
question in concert with the Eussian Government, and to send a 
Commission to make an investigation on the spot jointly with a 
Eussian and Afghan Commissioner/ The question was further com- 
plicated by the fact that simultaneously with the assertion of Afghan 
rights in the Trans^-Oxian region, Bokhara was shown to have claims 
of equal validity to territory in the Cisriparian region, an interlacing 
of pretensions which threw into still greater disrepute the ill- 
informed agreement of 1872-3.® The proposal of a Joint Commission 
was discussed in a half-hearted manner for some little time, but neither 
Government appears to have made up its mind whether they really 
wanted a Commission at all, and if so, whether it should have a 
separate existence, or should be merged in the Commission that was 
about to delimitate the North-west Afghan frontier from the Oxus to 
the Heri Eud. Finally, the concentration of public interest on the 
labours of the latter, and the startling events that threatened the 
peace of the world in the spring of 1885, caused the question of the 
Upper Oxus boundary to fall into the background ; and, so far as the 
public is aware, no official mention of it has been made since. The 
last public despatch relating to it was from Lord Granville, dated the 
6th of August 1884, which appeared in the Blue-book, Central Asia, 
No. 5, 1885. , No. 6, says Sir Charles Dilke, was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed, but was afterwards withdrawn ; and the 
next Central Asian Blue-book, No. 1, 1887, appearing after a lon|^ 
interval, contained no allusion to Shignan and Eoshan. 

There, consequently, the matter rests for the present. The 
experience of frontier commissions is not such as to encourage us to 
look with any confidence to such a solution. British responsibilities 
are already quite sufficiently onerous with reference to Afghanistan, 
without saddling ourselves with a fresh burden ; and in regions so 
remote and inaccessible, whence it is almost impossible to obtain 
accurate information, and where might and not frontier pillars con- 
stitute the right, it may be as well to relinquish the ascendency to 
the stronger hand. It is obvious, however, that the future of these 
regions is as precarious as the present is ill-defined. At this moment 
no <nie knows the precise boundary between Eoshan the northernmost 
Afghan, and Da^az the southernmost Bokharan, possession. The 
Eossians dei^atched an expedition to that quarter under Dr. Eegel 

* Central Afia^ No. 2, 1885. 

* Vide 'tbe remarks of Sir Heni7 BawUnson, reported in the Proceedings (if the 

Boyal OeographAeal September, 1884, vi. 506. 
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in June 1882, but the report of M. Kossiakoff, the military topo- 
grapher, contained no very exact information on the point ; ® and in 
1886 Ney Elias, who was sent by the Indian Grovemment to collect 
information about the conflicting claims to this region, was unable, 
owing to illness, to complete the demarcation of Darwaz.^ Even 
if the status quo be maintained for a while, it is certain that upon 
the death of Abdurrahman trouble will ensue. Attempts, real or 
imaginary, on the part of the local Begs to assert their independence 
will aflbrd Russia a reasonable pretext for interference, if she has not 
already attained her end by a more pacific re-assertion of Bokharan 
rule. The strategical value of these territories, as commanding some 
of the best trade routes and most accessible ptflsses both to Kashgar 
and to Kashmir will not outweigh in the eyes of the British public 
their physical poverty and intolerable distance ; and Shignan, Roshan, 
and Wakhan, even Badakshan itself, whose Tajik population, though 
speaking a Persian dialect, are of like kin to the subjects of Bokhara 
in Karategin and Darwaz, will assuredly 2 )ass under Muscovite rule 
either directly or through the intervening stage of a nominal 
Bokharan suzerjiinty. 

The next section of the Russo-Afghan frontier is the long stretch 
from the junction of the Kokcha with the main stream of the Oxus 
(which is the western limit of Badakshan as fixed by the agreement 
of 1872 ‘3) to Bosaga below Khoja Saleh. Throughout this distance 
the Oxus constitutes the boundary between Bokhara and Afghan 
Turkestan, and, with its mighty volume from 200 to 800 yards in 
width, might be thought to supidy a frontier at once natural and 
enduring. Conditions however, to which I shall now allude, combine 
to render this perhai)S the least scientific portion of, the entire line, 
and should i)repare the public for its early repudiation. These 
conditions are fourfold: — (1) Geographical — the existence of a mag- 
nificent natural frontier at a distance of from 100 to 200 miles to the 
south in the shape of the main range of the Hindu Kush; (2) 
Ethnographical — the mixed Tatar, Tajik, and Turkoman origin of the 
peoples south of the Oxus, suggesting assimilation with Bokhara 
rather than with Afghanistan ; (3) Historical — the old pretensions of 
Bokhara to sovereignty over these khanates, which under weak 
Bokharan and powerful Afghan rulera have passed into abeyance, but 
might be di]Dlomatically revived ; (4) Political — the closer proximity 
and superior vantage ground supjdied by a frontier drawn at the 
Hindu Kush for advance upon Kabul and menace to Hindostan. A 
few words about each of these. 

(1). A glance at an orographical map of Asia^will show that the 
Hindu Kush, with its lateral prolongations merging on the east into 
the Mustagh mountains and the Karakoram range, and on the west 

■ Prooeedinga qf the Royal Geographical Society % January, 1886 . 

’ The December 25, 1886. 
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into the Koh-i-baba and the misnamed Paropamisus, is the real 
backbone and water parting of Central Asia, dividing it into two 
zones physically separate and only artificially allied. ‘ Geographically 
the Upper Oxus and all the northern slopes of the Iranian and 
Afghan plateau belong to the Aralo-Caspiaii basin, and the growing 
influence of the Slav power cannot fail sooner or later to unite in a 
single political group the various parts of this vast region. During 
several months of the year Afghan Turkestan is completely cut otf 
from Afghanistan proper, and this remains exposed to the free advance 
of the Kussian arms.’* General SobolefF, formerly head of the 
Asiatic Department at St. Petersburg, said to Mr. Marvin in 1882 — 
‘ The Oxus is a rivfer, and rivers are bad boundaries ; therefore we 
want the Hindu Kush as a real wall to divide our possessions from 
yours in Central Asia.’ He expounded the same idea in his sketch 
of the Anglo-Afghan war of 1879-80. Skobeleff frequently elaborated 
it in conversation ; and there is no doubt that it is now the common 
property of most Kussian officers and statesmen. Nor can it plausibly 
be denied. Nature has pointed out the Hindu Kush, and not the 
Oxus, as the true line of division ; and Kussia is not the power to 
neglect so obvious a reminder. 

(2) The Oxus has long ceased to be a natural boundary between 
Iran and Turan ; and but few inhabitants of Afghan Turkestan are 
of Afghan blood. Iranians there are, it is true, in the persons of 
Tajiks, kinsmen to the indigenous tribes of Bokhara, whence they 
came ; but these are but a small •minority compared with the Turki 
population of Kunduz and Balkh, some of whom toward the west are 
nomad Turkomans who have strayed this way to the river pastures, but 
the bulk of whom are ITzbegs or Tatars of various tribes who were 
planted on the left bank of the Oxus by the successors of Jenghiz Khan, 
of Timur, and of Sheibaifi Khan, as an outpost against the marauding 
Afghans. Ties of blood, the Pan-Tatar idea, may not be very potent 
with these turbulent tribesmen, but motives of self-interest are. 
Kussian travellers in this district, and particularly Colonel Grodekofll, 
who traversed it on his ride from Samarkand to Herat in 1878, 
have represented the people as groaning under the cruel Afghan 
yoke and as sighing for Russian emancipation. And though these 
statements do not entirely tally with the experience of the officers of 
the British Frontier Commission who explored the region in 1885, 
or with the lessons of the recent revolt of Isak Khan, who was 
Governor of this country, yet it will be a sufficient plea for Russian 
advance that ethnographical principles can at any moment be 
invoked to confuse a foreign cabinet, while material advantage is the 
chord that will be* played upon on the spot. 

(3) If need required, a historical excuse might also be forth- 
coming. For it is quite true that the khanates of Kunduz, Khulm, 

* Elis^e Becltts, Univenal Geography, vol. vi. chap. iii. 
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and Balkh have all in the past, and that no distant past, been 
dependencies of Bokhara. This condition of affairs, however, prac- 
tically ceased with tfie reijurrection of Afghan power in the last half 
century, and was politically ^extinguished by the Agreement of 
1872-3, accepted by Bussia as binding, which left these States to the 
Amir of Afghanistan. The historical plea, therefore, if advanced, 
can be shown to be valueless. 

(4) That Russian policy is now directed towards a contraction of 
the middle ground that separates her from British territory in 
Central Asia, is becoming increasingly clear. The theory of a neutral 
zone or buffer state is one to which she has latterly shown no favour ; 
and a co-terminous frontier, involving direct contact and multiplying 
and magnifying to an incalculable degree the capacity to strike, is the 
present object of her ambition. With this view, her military centre 
was moved in 1887 from Tashkent to Samarkand ; Kerki on the Oxus 
was occupied in June 1887 ; the Oxus flotilla was designed for trans- 
porting troops from Tchaijui to the Afghan frontier ; and Russian 
native emissaries are everywhere at work fomenting disintegration 
among the Uzbeg tribes south of the Oxus. Quite recently (October 
10th, 1888) the Novoe FreniT/a published an article during the revolt 
of Isak Khan which contained these words : — 

Sooner or later the Indian Government will perceive that the political buffer 
which it has created, while very costly, has little solidity. Moreover, the existence 
of Afghanistan in its present state is very prejudicial to the commercial interests, 
not only of Russia, but of England herself.* Would it not, therefore, be wiser to 
give serious consideration to the pacification of Afghanistan, even by means of a 
partition, which might, perhaps, be very clearly marked out by ethnographical as 
well as geogi'aphical conditions ? , 

• 

What the conditions are to which allusion is here obscurely made, 
and what is the real object of Russia in suggesting them, 1 hope that 
I have made clear. It is astonishing that some English politicians, 
by openly advocating a similar solution, should be willing to precipi- 
tate the day of danger to their country. Come it may and probably 
will, but there is no statesmanship in accelerating it. For the present 
much if not all depends upon the life of Abdurrahman. Vere he to 
die and no capable British candidate to be forthcoming, Russia would 
be at the Hindu Kush within a couple of years. 

From Bosaga on the Oxus starts the concluding section of the 
Eusso-Afghan frontier which, after protracted negotiation and 
frequent reference to head- quarters, was settled by Sir W. Ridgeway 
in 1887. It runs for a distance of 340 miles as far as the Zulfikar 
Pass, where it touches the right bank of the Heri Eud, here the 
boundary between Persia and Afghanistan. Without recapitulating 
the history, or reviving the pros and cons of this VQxed question, I 
desire merely to point to the fact, which not one of the delimitators 
would deny, that this is a purely artifleial and temporary frontier 
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possessing no elements of stability or duration. It runs, as Sir W. 
Eidgeway has himself informed the public, through ‘ a sandy, treeless, 
waterless desert,’ ® except where traversed by the Heri Rud and the 
Murghab and the two tributaries of the latter, the Kushk and Kasan. 
No mountain valleys or passes, in fact not a single physical advantage, 
contribute to its efficacy. It has been very pertinently remarked that 
it is a ‘ line of length without strength,’ a peace frontier and not a 
war frontier. Ethnographical considerations were invoked to justify 
its advance ; but they may equally be adduced to palliate its viola- 
tion. The Turkomans have by no means all been brought under the 
flag of the Czar. There are Salor Turkomans of Maimene and 
Ersari Turkomans of *Andkhui, not to mention those in the upper 
pastures of the Murghab, who are still subjects, even if reluctant 
subjects, of Afghanistan. Only in April, 1888, a movement of Salors 
across the frontier, variously explained by the two parties, produced a 
certain amount of fighting, and might have embroiled a far wider 
area. These movements continue. There is not a month when they 
either do not take place spontaneously, or cannot be manufactured to 
order by Alikhanofi* ; and if each or any of these inevitable provoca- 
tions were to be considered as involving a caaua belli between Great 
Britain and Russia, we should hang eternally suspended on the razor’s 
edge of war. 

Here, however, I must pause to point out that a very radical mis- 
conception appears to prevail in the minds of the British public, even 
of the best informed, as to the nature and extent of the responsibility 
which we have incurred upon the new frontier. It is assumed that 
because British officers staked it out, therefore British ministers are 
bound to defenddts integrity, and British arms to punish its violation. 
Sir W. Eidgeway, in his article, says that ‘ responsibility for the 
integrity of the Amir’s territory had already been’ undertaken, and has 
now been defined by demarcation, that being one of its chief merits.’ 
And even so acute a critic as Sir Charles Dilke remarks — ‘ We are 
solemnly pledged to defend against Russia the integrity of Afghan- 
istan.’ Fortunate it is for us that no such pledge in treaty or other 
instrument exists ; else the ambition of a Cossack officer, straining 
his orders for the sake of a decoration, or the marauding instincts of 
a gang of hereditary moss-troopers, might at any moment plunge a 
world in arms. A pledge, it is true, was given to the present Amir, 
when we placed him upon the Musnud of Kabul, to aid him in 
resisting unprovoked aggression on his dominions"; but the very im- 
portant qualification was appended, *to such extent and in such 
manner as may appear to the British Government necessary.’ “ Had 

• Idlneteewth Century, October, 1887. 

In the chapter on Russia in The Present Position of European Polities. 

Letter, dated July 20, 1880, from Sir Lepel' Griffin, British Agent at Kabul , to 
Abdurrahman Khan. 
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a more specific guarantee existed the humiliation of Great Britain at 
the incident of Penjdeh would have been greater than it actually was, 
for we should not only have sacrificed the territory but have broken 
a pledge of honour. 

The fact, however, that no engagement exists compelling British 
forces to resist the infringement of the North-west Afghan frontier, 
does not relieve us from responsibility in that quarter, or entitle us 
to look upon Eussian advance with complacency. Even without the 
loss of honour there may be a sacrifice of i)restige, the Asiatic equi- 
valent for honour. The extreme point of the Russian frontier is now 
less than seventy miles from Herat, and an easy pass alone inter- 
venes. It is notorious that a Russian army could -appear at the gates 
of Herat before a British force had advanced within four hundred 
miles ; and though the new fortifications, executed under the eye of 
British officers, might prevent a coup de main^ yet Herat would 
have struck its flag to Russia almost before Great Britain had planted 
the Union Jack upon the citadel of Kandahar. Or if such violent 
action did not commend itself to Russia, intrigue might secretly 
effect the same object, and a revolt in Herat, which has never been 
held by the Afghans without the greatest difficulty, might supply 
her either with an open invitation to advance or with an excuse for 
an occupation already accomplished. 

The strategical importance of Herat has probably been greatly 
exaggerated by the alarmists who have proclaimed for years that it 
is the key of India ; but who, now that it has virtually passed from 
our hands, begin to discover that there are a multitude of locks to 
the Indian door and an infinity of keys. The Frontier Commission 
discovered the town itself to be a cluster of mud hgvels, within a 
rampart, containing about five thousand souls ; and the famous Herat 
Valley to be only a moderately cultivated strip of land from two to 
five miles wide, on either side of the river. But though the imme- 
diate value of Herat may be small, the prestige of its possession 
would, thanks in a great degree to the ill-judged outcry of these same 
alarmists, be very great. And its occupation by Russia, which is as 
certain as the succession of day to night, will swell the maj.eBty that 
already encircles her invincible name. 

Not that the work of the Frontier Commission has been without 
solid advantage. It has had a direct and an indirect result, both of 
them of the highest importance. Some frontier is better than no 
frontier at all. It has temporarily arrested the advance of Russia in 
a region where the uneasy feeling, arising from constant movement 
and unrestrained aggression, was fraught with danger to peace ; and 
it has thrown upon Russia the responsibility of future w^. In- 
directly, it has placed upon a footing of far greater fnendship and 
concord our relations with the Amir of Afghanistan, who welcomed 
the Commission to Kabul with the utmost cordiality, and has shown 
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himself a more amenable ally since ; and it enabled the British en- 
gineer officers attached to the Commission to obtain a minute topo- 
graphical acquaintance with the whole of the North and North- 
west of Afghanistan, 

I have argued that the present frontier is temporary, and that 
we must expect Herat to fall to Eussia. A glance at the map will 
show the physical conditions which will assist such a consummation. 
The main range of the Hindu Kush, which I have indicated as the 
probable southern limit of Eussian advance south of the Oius, is pro- 
longed westward into the Koh-i-baba range north of Kabul, into 
the Safid Koh and Siah Koh, between which is the basin of the 
Heri Eud, and still* further west into the Serabend or Paropamisus 
mountains, under which lies Herat. In this lofty and continuous 
barrier, the spinal ridge of Afghanistan, we may see a not improba- 
ble frontier of the future, and a possible line of division between 
thb two empires. The question of the policy to be pursued by 
England in the event of such a frontier being demanded or seized by 
Eussia is one that I shall not now touch ; my object being to indi- 
cate the instability of present conditions rather than to formulate 
a new combination, 

IV. There remains the concluding section of the Eussian border 
line, co-terminous with Persia, from the Heri Eud to the Caspian. The 
greater part of this frontier, that namely from the Caspian to 
Luftabad, just beyond Baba Durmaz, the then outpost of Eussian 
territory in Transcaspia, was settled by the Eusso-Persian Treaty 
of the 21st of December 1881, and has been demarcated by Com- 
missioners since. Starting from Hassan Kuli Bay at the mouth of 
the Atrek, it follows that river to Chat, at the junction with the 
Sumbur, whence it strikes eastwards to the Arwaz Pass in the Kopet 
Dagh. Thence, roughly speaking, it is traced along the cresj^ of 
this magnificent range till it descends into the plain at its base at 
Luftabad. Eussian annexation in 1883 and 1884, involving the 
occupation of the oases of Sarakhs and Merv, rendered a new 
definition of the frontier beyond Luftabad desirable ; and there is 
little doubt that a secret treaty to this effect was concluded between 
Eussia and Persia in 1884, though i£s terms have never been made 
known — a reticence which is generally believed to be due to the 
existence in the document of a clause giving Eussia the right, in 
certain contingencies, to utilise the Persian territory south of Sarakhs 
along the Heri Eud as far as the road from Meshed to Herat ; 
in other words, to make a flank attack upon Herat and to turn the 
-existing Afghan frontier line. Concerning this section of theb(xrder. 
Captain A* C. Yate, who visited the district in 1885, wrote : * I cannot 
find finy distinct definition of the frontier drawn from Kalat-i-Nadiri 
to Sarakhs, and it is just in that quarter that rumour credits Eussia 
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with further aggressive designs.’ ** Eumour probably does not lie ; 
for quite recently, when I was in that country, upon asking leave 
from the Grovemor-General at Askabad to cross the frontier to Kalat, 
we were peremptorily refused. 

Looking again at the map, we shall see that a third at least of 
1/his frontier is not based upon physical recommendations. From 
Michaelovsk on the Caspian there exists an admirable natural 
boundary, suj/plied by the continuous ranges of the Little Balkans, 
the Kuren Dagh and the Kopet Dagh. Neglecting this, however, 
Kussia has pushed southwards along the coast of the Caspian and 
has occupied Tchikislar and the naval station of Ashurada, so as to 
command Astrabad and the main road to Shali-rud and Khorasan. 
Nor in the inland portion of this territory is there any superior 
guarantee for ])ermanence. P’rom the mouth of the Atrek to the 
Kopet Dagh the frontier, though bordering on Persia, does not 
border on Persians. The inhabitants of this region are Turkomans, 
mainly of the Yomud or Goklan tribes, living on both sides of the 
frontier and accustomed to shift their camping ground to and fro 
according to the season of the year. Already these migrations have 
resulted in conflict and bloodshed ; and the frontier is as easily, 
and will be as frequently, infringed as the boundary, before de- 
scribed, with Afghanistan. Here too the ethnical principle may as 
triumphantly be appealed to ; and there can be very little doubt that 
tjooner or later every Turkoman in this region, if not every Persian 
too, will acknowledge the Kussian rfway. Further east the new 
Transcaspian Railway, already extended south of Luftabad,and about 
to be prolonged to Sarakhs, has completely turned the flank of the 
Persian position and left Khorasan more absolutely at Russian mercy 
than before. A good military road from Askabad to the frontier at 
the summit of the range has been constructed by which Russian troops 
could at a day’s notice be poured into the heart of Khorasan. The 
ridiculous outcry which has recently been raised by the Russian 
newspapers at the concession obtained by Sir H. Drummond Wolff for 
the navigation of the Karun river in the Persian Gulf — a part of 
Persia with which Russia can have nothing whatever to do— is pro- 
bably designed to furnish an excuse, which the refusal of the Persian 
Government to allow a Russian Consul-General to be appointed to 
Meshed will render the more plausible, for still further tightening 
the grip on Northern Persia. Russiangf already talk about it as 
Russian territory, and of the Shah as a Russian vassal. Nor is this 
bravado altogether ill-founded. For, apart from the miserable im- 
potence of the Persian army, and the enormous strength of their own 
position, the Russians have for years made themselves exceedingly 
popular in Khorasan, partly by intrigue and a free use of the roublCf 

Preface to Travel with the Afghan Boundary Ommisaion, 

” Vide The Times, April 14, 1888. 
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partiy by the unquestionable service which they have rendered to the 
Persians of this province in freeing them from the terrible scourge of 
Turkoman raids. As long ago as 1875 Sir C. Macgregor wrote that 
the inhabitants were asking when the Ilussians were coming, and 
adding : ‘ May Grod send them speedily ; ’ and a petition to the Czar 
praying for annexation is said to have been circulated among the 
Persian towms and villages and to have received 10,000 signatures. 
Here, as in Afghanistan, the life of the reigning sovereign is probably 
the limit of the atatus <juo. As soon as the Shah dies, the Eusso- 
Persian frontier which 1 have described will vanish into thin air. 

I have now surveyed the entire Russian frontier in Asia from the 
Pacific to the Caspian, and have shown that at scarcely any point 
along its prodigious stretch is there a guarantee of the smallest 
value for permanence. Russia does not retreat : she may say ‘ J’y 
suis, j’y reste.’ But neither can she stand still : she may also say 
‘J’y suis, je n’y reste pas.’ Ambition, policy, necessity. Nature her- 
self, call her on ; and she is powerless, even if she be willing, to 
resist the appeal. Let no Englishmen be deluded into thinking that 
the process can be arrested. To those who argue that territorial 
expansion is financially ruinous to Russia, I answer that financial 
discouragement has never yet retarded her advance. She knows 
that an interest plus a heavy bonus is accumulating in the future. 
To those who like Sir W. Ridgeway rely upon ‘ the honesty, good 
faith, and pacific tendencies of the Emperor,’ and upon ‘ the foresight 
and sagacity of Russian statesmen,’ I answer that Czars are not 
immortal, and that foresight and sagacity will tempt Russian states- 
men into the very course which Sir W. Ridgeway supposes that they 
will thereby be led to avoid. The last quarter of a century has 
witnessed an acquisition of empire by Russia, wonderful in extent, 
but often haphazard and rarely difficult. The next will be devoted 
to the far more onerous but remunerative search for a limit at once 
stable and scientific, 

“N^Tiat should be the part which Great Britain will play in this 
certain developement must be determined by considerations of her 
own advantage, the security of her Indian dominions, and her ability or 
resolution to defend the position which she takes up. Along almost 
the entire line from the Pamir to the Caspian we have a command- 
ing right to assist in dictating the settlement^ Our interest in these 
regions is prior in date and superior in importance to that of Russia. 
We have to fear aggression : not they. A scientific frontier may be 
an advantage to them : it is a necessity to us. Instead of nervous 
anticipation of .an advance which we do not mean to prevent, and 
petulant protests when it is accomplished, let our statesmen make 
up their minds what they mean to hold and what they are prepared 
to abandon. If we do not intend Russia to advance beyond a certain 
line, let us be prepared ultimately to advance up to it ourselves. 
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Let it be clearly understood what will be a ca^s hellij and what not. 
Let a responsible Government declare : ‘ Thus far and no farther.’ 
Short of that point, let England and Kussia, so far as is possible, co- 
operate in the great work of subduing the East to the West. But, 
once it has been passed, let the Foreign Office clerks dry their pens, 
and the historical ^ Krieg mobil ’ be flashed from Whitehall. 

George N. Curzon. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO 
‘ EXAMINATION. 


The response to tlie ‘ Protest ’ jifrainst over-examination 
in the November Number of this PevicAV has Ijcen so large 
that it is difficult to deal with. 

The signatures alone appended to the hundreds of letters 
which have been received would occupj’- more pages than 
could possibly be here spared for them, while the whole 
Eeview might be fiUed by pertinent extracts from the letters 
themselves and from articles dealing with the subject. 

The correspondence has come from all parts of the 
country, and from all sor^s and conditions of men and 
women, but 'chiefly from those who are engaged in educa- 
tion as their business. Teachers of all grades — from mem- 
bers of the Universities downwards — are unanimous as to 
the need for some change in the present system, while 
parents and doctors confirm the widespread discontent, and 
give abundant evidence in justification of it-. 

It was hoped that some of the letters might have been 
published in the Nineteenth Century^ and nothing but want of 
space prevents it : a volume, however, is likely to be soon 
issued by the originators of the ‘ Protest,’ in which many of 
them and all the signatures will probably appear. 

Meanwhile, as a further contribution to the discussion, 
the following articles, suggestive of remedies, are selected 
from the mass of papers and essays which have been volun- 
teered. And, as bearing more directly than others upon the 
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proposed application for a Koyal Commission, the names of 
the one hundred Members of Parliament who have now 
signed the ‘ Protest ’ are here brought together. 


Lord Akmstkong 

Earl of Ashburnuam 

Lord Brabournk 

Lord Biumwelu 

Jjord Lamington 

Lord W01.SELKY 

Jiord Stanley of Alreuley 

Earl of Lytton 

Earl of Meath 

liOrd Manvers 

Lord Grimtiiokpe 

I. .ord Norton 
Lord Wantacje 
Eurl of Wemysb 

John Addison, Q.C., jM.P. 

Hon. W. Cochrane-Baillie, 
M.P. 

W. B. Barbour, M.P. 

T. C. Baring, M.P. 

G. C. T. Bartley, M.P. 

W. W. B. Beacu, 1M.P. 

Ernest W. Beckett, M.P. 
George II. Bond, M.P. 

Sir Algernon Bortiiwtck, M.P. 
Charles Bradlaugu, M.P. 
Jacob Bright, M.P. 

Txird Henry B. Bruce, M.P. 
James Bryce, M.P. 

Thomas Burt, M.P. 

P. A. Chance, M.P. 

G. B. .Clark, M.D., M.P. 

Sir Edward Clarke, M.P. 

J. J. COLMAN, M.P. 

C. A. V. CoNYBEARE, M.P. 

John Corbett, M.P. 

Joseph Craven, M.P. 

Sir SavIle Crossley, Bart., M.P. 
Bight Hon. G. Cubitt, M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. Lewis 
P. Dawnay, M.P. 

George Dixon, M.P. 


Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 

T. Ellis, M.P. 

Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, M.P. 

R. Gent-Davis, M.P. 

Sir T. II. G. Esmonde, M.P. 

C. Fenwick, M.P. 

Cyril Flower, JM.P. 

Sir Walter B. Foster, M.D., 
M.P. 

IT. Gardner, M.P. 

Sydney Gedge, M.P. 

II. CuNiNGiiAME Graham, M.P. 
Charles Milnes-Gaskell, M.P. 
Sir Edward Green, Bart., M.P. 
Sir E. Grey, Bart., M.P. 

Sir T. F. Grove, Bart., M.P. 
W. C. Gully, Q.C., M.P. 
Colonel R. Gunter, M.P. 

R. B. Haldane, M.P. 

Edward Hardcastle, M.P. 

C* Seale-Hayne, M.P. 

J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
Right Hon. E. Heneage, JM.P. 
R. T. Hermon-HoiJge, M.P. 

W. H. Hornby, M.P. 

Henry H. Howarth, M.P. 
George Hou-ell, M.P. 

F. Seager Hunt, M.P. 

Hon. Walter H. James, M.P. 
J. E. Kenny, M.P. 

H. Kimber, M.P. 

H. T. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

M.P. 

Thomas Lea, M.P. 

Sir Edmund Lechmere, Bart., 
M.P. 

Stanley Leighton, M.P. 

A. McArthur, MtP. 

Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

R. Macdonald, M.D., M.P. 
Walter McLaren, M.P. 

J. M. Maclean, M.P. 
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Colonel W. T. Makins, M.P. 
Eight Hon. Sir William Mar- 
riott, M.P. 

Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 

Francis B. Mildmay, M.P. 
Walter Morrison, M.P. 

P. A. Muntz, M.P. 

T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 

Sir W. Pearce, Bart., M.P. 
Alfred E. Pease, M.P. 

J. Allanson PicrdN, M.P. 

Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P. 


Sir J. H. Puleston, M.P. 

T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. Mvles- 
Sandys, M.P. 

F. S. Stevenson, M.P. 

Samuel Storey, M.P. 

Edmund Swetenham, M.P. 

C. R. Talbot, M.P. 

Walter Thorburn, M.P. 

H. J. Trotter, M.P. 

Hon. G. R. Vernon, M.P. 

Sir H. Hussey Vivian, Bart., M.P. 
Colonel Thoma.s Waring, M.P. 


I. 


r.Y THE Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 

As regards all proposals made .for testing the character of teaching, 
certain things should be borne in mind. First, and I think Mr. 
Tatham in his excellent book somewhere lays stress on this, that the 
highest kind of teaching defies all test. In the case of a teacher of 
great gifts, who is to sit in judgment upon his work ? It ^an hardly 
be desired that his work should be submitted to men inferior to himself. 
The most passionate lover of tests would feel that they could only work 
pure mischief in such instances. Secondly, that, as regards even 
teaching of an altogether lower class, there can be no true and 
healthy method of distinguishing good from bad work, unless such 
method be based upon an intelligent desire on the part of those most 
concerned — the parents — to know and understand something of the 
work done by their children. All external tests, which attempt to 
take trouble and responsibility altogether off the shoulders of parents, 
whether they consist of examinations, or inspections, official or not 
official, will in the long run be found to work greater harm than good, 
and to be only organised against their end. It may be broadly 
affirmed that nothing in this world was ever well done, where the 
people primarily concerned possessed very slight knowledge and 
slight interest in the matter. We may therefore feel sure that we 
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are not likely to succeed in any of our educational attempts, until 
we bring the parents into much closer relation than they are now 
with the work of school and college. 

The question, then, is, what practical means can be devised to lead 
parents to take more interest in the educational life of their children ? 
To be interested, one must have the means of knowing ; and there- 
fore the suggestions, shadowy as they are in the text of the protest, 
seem to go in the right direction. It may be at once conceded that 
all such suggestions are likely to appear thin and weak, because they 
are only means to an end — an end hardly recognised as yet — of 
leading parents to know more and think more about the education 
that they choose for their children. As regards examinations held in 
public — a custom sometimes followed, as I am informed, in Grermany 
— it has been said that such examinations might become in some 
hands at least, as they have been in the past, mere forms, the ground 
having been gone over beforehand, and the pupils drilled in their 
answers. It might well be so, where parents were very ignorant or 
very indiflFerent ; but where they were at all interested in the matter, 
it would be impossible to keep the secret, and a school would be self- 
condemned, as soon as such manipulation of the work came to light. 
A competent person from the outside — ^where the parents desired 
it — might be present at the examination, being free to take a cer- 
tain part in it and to report upon it, as a guarantee of good faith ; 
but the truer safeguard is in the impossibility of keeping a secret in 
which the whole school shares, and which boys would delight to tell. 

It would also seem well to consider the suggestion that at some 
schools parents who desired it could have for a moderate payment a 
detailed report of the ground gone»over in various subjects by their 
children ; in other words, as suggested in the protest*, that teachers 
should print, for the use of parents, notes of certain courses they have 
gone through in the term, accompanied by notes upon the manner in 
which the pupils have profited by the teaching, and by notes upon the 
examination that closed the term. No doubt to some parents, without 
any fault of their own, such notes might be nearly as mysterious as 
the dialects of Central Africa, but they could always be placed in 
the hands of friends, and some glimmering might thus come both to 
them and to the public as to what their sons were doing. Any light 
is better than no light ; and when teachers had once got through 
the first difficult and tiresome steps of the undertaking, they would 
realise more and more how much would be gained, in the interest of 
education itself, by cultivating the intelligent partnership of parents 
and of "the public generally in the work that they were doing. Any 
great system of examination or inspection seems destined to destroy 
all chance of the development of such partnership, for the usual parent 
simply accepts the official verdict, and recognises no occasion for further 
troubling himself in the matter. It is but too surely the cniteh of 
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those who become in danger of being made permanently lame by the 
use of it. In saying this it is perhaps fair to add one word. I ought 
to admit that some years ago examinations were an instrument in in>- 
proving education. But let it be clearly seen that they were an instru- 
ment, and nothing more. The real motive power was the general* 
perception of the bad state of education, and the desire for something, 
better ; the same motive power, which, as we may hope, is going to-day 
to destroy examinations, in their present form, and replace them by 
better agencies. Our wisdom is to recognise that we are for ever 
driven to change our instruments. The same instrument which did 
good service in one generation is only too often reserved to work 
considerable mischipf in another. 

Not less difficult is the question how best to replace competitive 
examination as a means of making official appointments. Well aware 
of the thorny nature of the case, 1 offer the following suggestions. 
There are several kinds of public service, widely differing in them- 
selves, and the plan sketched would have to be modified to suit the 
circumstances of each service — the character of the different exami- 
nations being dependent upon the special service which it was sought 
to enter. The plan, therefore, is given under a general form, which 
in each case would have its own modification. There would be (say) 
four or five Boards of examiners, before all of which the candidates 
would pass in turn. All examinations would be simply of a test kind. 
Each Board would occupy itself with a certain branch of work ; would 
have sub-divisions corresponding to the different services ; would act 
in turn as a sieve, dividing the successful from the unsuccessful. The 
Boards would test in the following subjects : — 

(1) General menial eJUciency. 

The widest possible range should be allowed under this head. 
As under the plan one candidate does not compete against another — 
that is, does not by his success exclude another candidate — the widest 
latitude might be given to candidates in selecting their own subjects, 
and in studying them by different methods. That there was some 
good work done — implying the qualities which belong to good work 
— is all that the examiners need exact for such a test examination. 
Those wKo could show no good work would be rejected. 

(2) Efficiency in technical matters. 

This examination might range from simple good penmanship and 
correct spelling up to special knowledge connected with the different 
services. 

(3) Physical efficiency. 

There is a great deal to be said as to the means which should be 
taken to test such efficiency. Skill in games would be strongly 
advocated by some persons. Much is to be said for skill in certain 
matters, such as athletics, swimming, &c., in certain trades, such as 
carpentering, engineers’ work, &c., &c., many of which imply valuable 
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qualities. Of course the relative importance of such efficiency depends 
upon the service. 

(4) Character, conduct in the past, and general moral and 
intellectual fitness — as judged hy other evidence than examination 
on paper — for the service. 

The reports of the different schoolmasters, in whose forms the 
candidate has been at school, of the professors whose lectures he has 
attended at college, and the result of all examinations held by his 
teachers, should be put in by the candidate, and would afford a 
valuable indication as to character. The knowledge that such 
reports were being accumulated, by a sort of irresistible destiny, as 
future evidence for or against him, would probably act as a great 
incentive to steadiness in the case of many a boy and young man. 

Two commissioners, most carefully chosen, and only holding office 
for a limited time (I think that the permanent Heads of Departments 
might name two of their number to appoint these commissioners — 
it being of importance that appointments, when not made by large 
bodies of electors, should be made either by one person or very small 
bodies of 'persons), would supervise the whole examination. These 
commissioners should have i he assistance of the most qualified persons 
connected with each service. The two commissioners should be 
allowed certain discretion ; such as the power to select yearly some 
small number out of the successful candidates — say 5 out of each 
100 — whom they believed to be specially fitted, and who would at 
once be nominated for employment. ^As regards the remaining mass 
of successful candidates, a ballot would take place to fix the order 
in which they should receive appointments ; fresh examinations 
being held, either when the whole* number had been disposed of, 
or when a certain time had elapsed. I am quite aware that the 
proposal of a ballot is one that will meet with criticism, but I 
think principally from those who, without recognising the tyranny of 
fashion, have allowed themselves to be mentally possessed by the 
modern belief in competitive examinations. To ^ let a man’s success 
depend upon the turn of a halfpenny ! ’ would be the first exclamation 
of such persons. To which I reply that if it is the case of spinning a 
halfpenny, at least the halfpenny is spun fairly and in the daylight, 
and every man knows the nature of the chance he runs. In the 
case of examinations, there are also chances of many kinds, but they 
are imrecognised and unavowed. In face of the enormous mass of 
papers that have to be looked over, it is now admitted by the most candid 
that todo real justice — on certain occasions at least — is a physical impos- 
sibility. An examiner is only human ; he can only do his best, and must, 
on occasion, slash right and left, like an overtasked surgeon on a battle- 
field. Then there are the many chances of the candidate having 
followed or having missed the right line of reading; of his being 
possessed of the right examination qualities ; of his having dodged 
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the examiner, or the examiner having dodged him ; of which examiner 
marks a particular set of papers ; of the state of health of the candi* 
date, and of the temper of the examiner, at the moment itself ; of 
the candidate having been able to afford, or not, the best preparatory 
guidance. All these are chances, and I think we might easily culti- 
vate a rather unreal state of mind by allowing ourselves to suppose 
that it was intolerable to submit to the chances of the halfpenny, 
whilst we discreetly avoided lookiug at the other less known chances 
that underlie competitive examinations. Under any circumstances 
I maintain that it is far better to increase the quantity of openly recog- 
nised chance than to lower the best ideals of education throughout 
the country, to spqil the intellectual temper of thousands of bright 
young minds, and to lead an immense mass of teachers to believe 
that the only way to deal with these young minds is to pass them 
through one course after another of violent and exciting mental 
athletics. 

By the side of such a system a small amount of personal selec- 
tion might perhaps be safely entrusted to such persons as the 
Permanent Heads of Departments. It is not likely that the privilege 
would be abused, where the selections were so few that each attracted 
a certain amount of public attention ; and it would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the Departments, if the lieads were able to pick 
from time to time a few individuals especially fitted for their work. 
But no system of selection could, as I believe, stand for long, unless 
it were simply subordinate and complementary to a larger system, 
of the impartiality of which the public were completely assured. 

One last remark.- Our dear public have to get rid of an illusion. 
The State cannot appoint in the best way. Every private individual 
has an advantage over the State in this respect. The former can 
simply select the person whom he believes to be best fitted for his 
purpose. The State in this matter lies at an infinite disadvantage. 
It can only with the greatest difficulty, if at all, find persons qualified 
to make the selection. Quia cuatodiet cuatodea ? is the question that 
returns again and again, and finds no answer. Therefore we seem 
driven to choose between systems that are not -the best ; but if we 
are wise, we shall not select from these — as we are now doing — ^the 
one which exercises a demoralising influence upon the whole educa- 
tion of the country. The scheme offered has at least this merit, 
that it need .only slightly injure educationally those who seek to gain 
appointments. 
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II. 


By Sm FREDEBICK POLLOCK. 

Before criticising a system which in its youth was hailed as a great 
reform, and to the development and perfection of which there has been 
devoted as much and as excellent ability as to any modem English 
institution whatever, it seems no more than fitting to show what 
opportunities one has had of forming a considered opinion of its 
merits and its dangers. I must therefore speak of myself so far as is 
needful for that purpose. For about ten years, namely, from my 
election as a King’s Scholar at Eton to my election, now just twenty 
years ago, as a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, I was in the 
state of being habitually examined. I went through the Mathe- 
matical and the Classical Tripos, and competed with more or less 
success for such university and college prizes as then were and still 
are usually competed for by men who throw the main weight of their 
university reading on the Greek and Latin classics. For another 
ten years I had no direct concern with examining except on one or 
two occasions not worth special mention, though I took a good deal 
of interest in the reform of the Triposes at Cambridge. Having been 
called to the Bar before the establishment of the present compulsory 
examination of Inns of Court students, I have not been examined — 
save now and again in dreams — since I became a Fellow of Trinity. 
During the last ten years, again, I have been an examiner in the law 
schools of Cambridge, Oxford, and the Victoria University, and I do 
not think one of those years has passed without my being thus 
engaged in one or more of those schools, or in other occasional 
employment of the same kind. Thus I may claim a fair working 
experience of the university examination system in its methods and 
results, both as candidate and as examiner. It is true that as 
an examiner I can bear witness, of my own knowledge, only to its 
application in that branch of learning with which my own profession 
is concerned. Perhaps I may add without presumption that an 
interval of ten years spent in professional work and study apart from 
scholastic affairs is not likely, at any rate, to have spoilt my chances 
of forming a rational judgment. 

Competitive examination, in the literal meaning of the words, 
would include any trial of strength or skill between several persons 
or associated bodies of persons of whom some or one are to be in 
some way preferred to the others in accordance with the result of the 
trial ; and this whether the preference carry with it some kind of 
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substantial gain or reward, or a purely honorific title or distinction ; and 
again, whether the distinction in question be conferred by any formal 
acl:,or marked by any visible token, or consist only in the reputation 
of the published and verified result itself. The Isthmian Games, the 
shooting for the Queen's Prize, the solution of chess problems pro- 
pounded in a newspaper, come equally within this conception. But 
in common usage we limit the term to examinations conducted- as a 
test of proficiency in some branch or branches of knowledge, and 
wholly or mainly by means of identical questions, problems, or exer- 
cises proposed to all the candidates in the same subject, to be dealt 
with in writing within the same limited time, and either without 
using books or other aids to memory, or with liberty to use only 
specified aids. Examination of this kind may be directed to ‘ subjects ’ 
or to * books,’ or to both. One may be examined in Greek and 
Latin scholarship without any particular Greek and l^atin authors 
being prescribed, as in the Cambridge Classical Tripos; or one may 
be required to show knowledge of a particular book chosen for its 
authority or importance in its subject, as the Elements of Euclid or 
the Ethics of Aristotle. Such particular requirements may be and 
often are combined with the requirement of general knowledge of 
the subject and of its literature. This is one of the distinctive tra- 
ditions of the University of Oxford. Cambridge, in its higher ex- 
aminations, has avoided prescribing fixed books. At both Univer- 
sities, however, there has of late years grown up a system of officially 
recommending books as useful in the study of such special subjects as 
history, law, theology, but without reciuiring a specific knowledge of 
the contents of those books. 

It is needful to bear in mind the limits to which the method of 
examination is subject by its very nature ; these being quite different 
from the dangers and abuses which may attend it when unskilfully 
or inopportunely employed. All that examiners can directly learn 
from the papers sent up to them is how much information and intel- 
ligence, and of what quality, the candidates have then and there 
given proof of in handling their allotted task. Whatever goes 
beyond this can at most be probable conjecture. It is a very probable 
inference that a Senior Wrangler is a man either of generally robust 
constitution or of exceptional nervous energy. Before drawing any 
further inferences, as, for example, whether he is likely to be a good 
man of business, or to succeed in any profession he takes up (even 
in a special application of mathematical knowledge, say pi*actical 
astronomy or electrical engineering), one must know which of 
these types prevails in his person, and other things besides. I do 
not say that the style of his examination work would not, in many 
cases, give indications to a careful examiner. In practice, when 
people want to find out these things, they u^e more obvious and 
direct means. Now to denounce the Mathematical Tripos because it 
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does not tell us that this one of the Wranglers will make discoveries 
in geometry, another will be a mechanical engineer, and a third will 
be a Queen’s Counsel with a large practice, is like denouncing the 
barometer because it does not always enable us to predict the weather. 
The work of a barometer is to tell us the condition of atmospheric 
pressure, and if it teflls that truly there is no other virtue to be 
expected of it. We must not blame the barometer if we catch a 
wetting by trusting its rise unconditionally when the wind is in the 
north-east. 

Again, the knowledge and intelligence displayed in an examina- 
tion are necessarily relative to the prescribed scope of the test, not 
only in general but in details. And when the terms of competition 
are once fixed, examiners can and may concern themselves but little, if 
at all — candidates must and do concern themselves not at all — with any 
ulterior purpose. While the winner in an Isthmian pancratium went 
off* to bespeak an ode from Pindar, the loser might have argued with 
the judges that the best man in that form of contest was not necessarily 
or probably the best man to make a forced march all night and fight 
the Persians in the morning; but the judges would clearly have been 
bound not to listen to him. Nowadays the volunteers who compete 
for the Queen’s Prize regulate their practice according to the condi- 
tions laid down by the National llifle Association. In their quality 
of competitors they are not free to consider whether those conditions 
do or do not give adequate weight, or the most that is practicable, to 
the powers which a marksman would most need in actual warfare, 
and by which his fire would be most effective. But it is certain that 
the Queen’s Prize is won by the best marksman in the only applicable 
sense — that is to say, the shooter who makes the higl^est score by 
firing the appointed number of shots at the proper ranges, in his 
appointed turn, and with an arm of the regulation pattern. In short, 
competitive examination, like any other instrument, has its inherent 
limits of operation. Within those limits it can be set to do whatever 
we think fit. If we set it to do something which does not answer 
our further purposes when it is done, that is not the fault of the 
instrument. We examine John Stiles in political econonay, and find 
that he is competently acquainted with the theory of rent, and more 
competently so than Thomas Nokes. If on the strength of this we 
conclude that John Stiles is fitter than Thomas Nokes to keep the 
peace between Hindu and Mahometan fanatics in an Indian village, 
we may be right or not ; but what we set the examiner to ascertain 
and report was not whether Nokes or Stiles could govern Asiatics 
better, but which of them knew the more political economy. For 
the present we leave aside the further reflections which arise; 
for it seems to be our first business to have an opinion how far our 
instrument, within the limits of its own nature, is to be trusted.* 

On this point I have no hesitation in saying that, if any one 
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objects to examinations as being capricious or unfair in their im- 
mediate results, I must differ with him. Without entering on 
detailed reasons which would be uninteresting to most readers (and 
which moreover have been set forth once for all in Mr. Latham’s book),* 
it may be said that the art of conducting examinations has been 
carried to great perfection by the experience of our universities, and 
of other bodies which have adopted their methods, during the 
present century, and the element of mere accident is, in the ordi- 
nary university subjects, probably reduced to a quantity less than 
any assignable value. No doubt personal accidents may affect the 
candidates. A man may be below his proper condition or ‘ form ’ in 
the Senate House* as well as on the river or in the cricket field. 
But then it is his business to be in proper condition at the appointed 
time ; and the power of being fit to do one’s best at times not ot 
one’s own choosing is perhaps at least as much worth cultivating and 
encouraging as many kinds of specific knowledge and information. 
In fact, if candidates for a Tripos or a Fellowship do not train like 
the crew of a college eight, they know at all events that they also 
have, at their peril, to be capable of their best performance ; and 
the cases in which they fail to do themselves justice are, to the best 
of my belief, by no means common. As for the ‘ personal equation ’ 
of examiners, it counts, in my experience, for singularly little, 
certainly for less than is commonly supposed, or than 1 should 
myself, without actual experience, have guessed. The general coin- 
cidence and mutual confirmation of results independently obtained 
by a set of examiners testing the work of the same candidates in 
different portions of the same subject are far more striking thmi 
the occasional inequalities of performance and differences of im- 
pression. 

Somehow the law of averages (I am not sure that the expression 
is here strictly correct, but it will be understood) neutralises many 
sources of error which beforehand seem grave, I almost doubt 
whether it would be possible to devise a scheme of examination bad 
enough to prevent the best candidates from coming out at the head ; 
and only those who have repeatedly examined can know how hope- 
lessly below the most merciful standard of competence the worst class 
of candidates, even in honour examinations, are. The man who loses 
his class, or who is plucked, upon one unlucky paper is but a figment 
of the disappointed ones, or of their sisters and their cousins and their 
aunts ; at times also, it is said, of their private tutors. What 1 am 
now saying, however, must be understood with a necessary caution. 
1 am speaking gf examinations competently conducted by examiners 
who really work together, who exercise real authority and discretion, 
and among whom an experienced majority is secured by introducing 

' The Action qf Examinations considered as a means of Selection. By Henry 
Latham, M.A. Cambridge, 1877. 
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new members of the board in some form of rotation. Such is the 
settled usage of our ancient universities. The examinations of the 
University of London, and of other bodies which have sought a model 
there, proceed on a different footing ; the examiners are not the final 
judges, but report their separate results (arrived at, I believe, without 
opportunity of conference and comparison, or even with precautions 
against it) to an extraneous body. This appears to me a thoroughly 
perverse and mischievous plan. Maybe the law of averages is too 
much for it even so ; but it shall have from me no word of defence 
or excuse. It is machinery-worship run mad ; useful after a sort, 
nevertheless, as a patent reductio ad absurdum of the wrong side of 
examinations. 

For this is the main body of the grievance against the examina- 
tion system, that a useful servant has been set up as a master, and 
makes (as was likely) a very bad master. In our eagerness to develop 
the resources of the instrument we have forgotten that it is only an 
instrument. This is a besetting fault of our national character as 
constructors and reformers, and has displayed itself in wider fields 
than those of the universities and the Civil Service. British public 
opinion is a w’eighty mass, and takes much pushing to get started in 
a given direction ; but when it is once fairly going, the same inertia 
that was on the side of rest will be on the side of motion, and no 
less effort will be required to arrest the motion than was used to 
impart it. Thus in 1832 the first reform of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise was carried with a great struggle. Since that time our one 
method of constitutional reform has been more and more extension 
of the franchise, and proposals for improving the representation of 
the people by any further or other method than the mechanical 
lowering of the voter’s qualification and equalising of constituencies, 
whether proceeding from political leaders, from disinterested students 
of politics, or from practical men of the world who were also 
politicians, have been received at best with respectful indifference. 
I say nothing of their intrinsic merits, but I say that the fixed idea 
of extension of the franchise as a sole and sufficient method of 
reform has prevented them from ever being adequately considered. 
We are more superstitious than the men of Athens ; we have no 
room for altars of unknown gods. After we have found an idol and 
worshipped it for one or two generations, it already seems ^ un- 
English ’ to dispute the complete efficacy of the ritual. In the case of 
examinations we have found a useful test of abilities of a certain kind, 
and a useful guide to selection of persons with regard to such abilities. 
But we have come to believe, or act as if we had comQ to believe, that 
this particular test is necessarily adequate for every and any kind of 
knowledge and ability, and that the systematic aiid impartial use of it 
enables us to dispense with all other methods of encouraging sound 
Learning or discovering exceptional merit. We trust our machine as if 
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it were little less than automatic, and nothing less than infallible. 
Things have gone so far that whenever it is proposed to recognise a 
fresh department of human knowledge at either university, the pro- 
moters have always to expect the objection that it is not a convenient 
subject for examination. A mediaeval scholar not having the benefit 
of our modern lights would have supposed that the first question was 
whether, in the general interest of education and sound learning, 
young men ought to be encouraged to pursue such and such a branch 
of scholarship or science ; that it was a secondary, though important 
question, by what means that study could, if judged deserving, be 
best encouraged ; and that, if the means already in common use were 
not sufficient or ap^Jicable in any particular case, it was the duty of 
those in authority to devise others. Again, examination is a test of 
producible knowledge, and to that extent it is also a measure, as 
between candidates on the same level of personal capacity and in- 
dustry, of the instruction which the candidates have received. More 
than this, there are ways in which examinations may be and are ^f 
real service in setting and keeping up a standard of efficient instruc- 
tion. But we find it supposed, on the strength of this, that the 
examiner’s function is in some way a higher and more important one 
than the teacher’s, which is a mischievous and dangerous delusion. 
It is like believing that literature exists for the sake of grammar ; 
but perhaps there are some who do believe this also. Not that a 
teacher may not profit by his experience as an examiner ; but it is 
far more important that examination should not be in the hands of 
persons ignorant of teaching. 

The sufficiency of examination as the controlling method in 
education is maintained in some quarters on a sort of mechanical 
hypothesis. Create, by means of prizes and examinations, a 
demand for a certain kind of information ; the information, ^nd 
whatever teaching is needed to produce it, will come of themselves ; 
and you will have an educated nation. The ‘ useful knowledge ^ 
movement of fifty years ago, with which the spread of examinations 
has been closely connected, was largely based on assumptions of this 
kind. It is needless to refute them at large. Education cannot be 
dealt with like an ordinary commodity purchaseable on demand, as 
J. S. Mill, a witness against the school in which he was trained, 
showed many years ago ; and moreover the demand created is not 
for knowledge as such, but for whatever plausible evidence of know- 
ledge will satisfy examiners, or, more accurately, can get the 
reputation of being likely to satisfy them. The result is that much 
work is expencjed, and many respectable incomes are earned, in 
supplying Uiis demand ; I do not doubt that it is very well and 
faithfully supplied ; but the process, whatever else it may be, is not 
a liberal education. An incidental result is that a considerable 
number of active-minded and vigorous persons have a strong interest 
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in the maintenance of the system which furnishes them with pupils, 
and in the excellence of which they naturally believe. If any 
further results in the shape of work of permanent value can be shown 
as the direct product of the system, or connected with it by any 
reasonably probable consequence, I have not heard of them. For 
several years the Inns of Court have spent money with a free hand 
in awarding studentships and prizes upon examinations in Koman 
law. Two books on that subject have been produced in these king- 
doms within the last five or six years which may fairly take rank 
with the best German manuals. One of these came from Oxford, 
and the other from Edinburgh. 

Having made competitive examinations a kind of end in them- 
selves as being the sole recognised means of obtaining the reputation 
of competence at an early age, we have indirectly, but most effectually, 
discouraged at our seats of learning every kind of intellectual activity 
which has not an obvious bearing on them. * Will this pay in the 
schools ? ’ is the inevitable check on both learners and teachers. 
Freedom of learning and research can be secured, under such con- 
ditions, only by a constant struggle, and hardly so save by those 
who are in some specially favoured position. Worst of all is the 
general lowering of tone in matters of intellect, the enthronement of 
Banausia in the seat of Philosophy herself. At Oxford, even in the 
last retreat of the Humanities, in the school where the tradition of 
learning for its own sake ought to be strongest, it is matter of 
common fame that tutors adjust their lectures on philosophy to the 
philosophical predilections, real or imagined, of individual examiners. 
And Oxford, for technical reasons too long to explain here, should offer, 
in the whole of this matter, by no* means an extren^e type of the 
mischief complained of. Even in so practical a study as that of the 
law we find men bent rather on ‘ getting up ’ what will serve 
the immediate purpose of their impending examination than 
on acquiring knowledge which will be of abiding use to them in 
their profession. It is generally useless to tell them that real 
knowledge is the surest way to success even in examinations. 
They will not beKeve it — and the whole tribe of purveyors of 
second or third-hand substitutes for knowledge, who by^this time are 
many. Jure interested in their not believing it. I shall not attempt 
to consider the evils produced among younger learners, from the 
promising scholars of Eton or Rugby or the Charterhouse down to 
Board School children, by setting up an ideal of examination results 
instead of the ideal of knowledge. These are, I conceive, somewhat 
different in kind from what we see at the universities, and not less 
grave in degree. But I prefer to leave them to those who can bear 
witness of their own observation. I will only say that the routine of 
examination and competitions, assuming it to be, sooner or later, a 
necessity for the English public school boy, begins much too soon. 
VoL. XXV.— No. 144. X 
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Madvig, who knew Latin and had some experience of teaching, has 
recorded his opinion that boys would learn Latin all the better if it 
were put ofiF to the age of twelve. 

There is another aspect of the examination system which can 
hardly be realised unless by actual contact with university work, but 
which ought to be mentioned. I mean the frittering away of valuable 
time and energy on the mere machinery of examinations. This has 
been going on for twenty years or more, and recent reforms have 
only aggravated it. By means of examinations we have imposed a 
monotonous routine on university studies ; and the only approach 
to a remedy, so“ far, has been to offer our students the choice of a 
bewildering number and variety of examinations. There is always a 
plan afoot for inventing some new examination or tinkering some 
old one. I do not deny that there have been real improvements in 
principle, improvements which, so far as they go, are valuable checks 
and safeguards. But we are oppressed throughout by the burden 
of overmuch belief in machinery which the last generation of 
reformers has laid upon us, and I am disposed to think that inge- 
nuity has often been wasted on making the machine too fine for the 
work it has to do.^ Between those who are about to be examined, 
those who are being examined, those who are examining, and those 
who are reforming the examinations, a poor scholar of Cambridge or 
Oxford who has a mind to be a vir doctus just for learning’s sake, 
and to leave his own chosen Faculty, according to his power, in . 
some way richer than he found it, is like to have but scant oppor- 
tunities as things now go. 

The selection of public servants has to be considered on its own 
ground. It^may be urged that the State is not bound to regard, in 
the first instance at any rate, the effect of its process of selection on 
the general standard of education ; and yet, as Mr. Latham has well 
said, ‘ unless it can be so carried out as to do more good than harm 
to education, we only get one kind of mischief instead of another.’ 
Probably the State is better served on the whole than it was in the 
old days of patronage. I leave it to those who know more of this 
matter t-han I do to judge whether the State might not be served 
better still, and whether the securing of a certain level of ordinary 
competence could not be combined with a larger discretion in the 
discovery and encouragement of specially serviceable excellence. 
It is surely a significant fact that the Education Department itself 
is recruited, in its higher branches, not by examination, not even by 
any limited or modified form of it, but by unfettered personal 
selection. It is easy to see what kind of men are selected, and I 
have never heard of any complaint that the selection works ill. 
They are certainly, most or all of them, men of distinguished uni- 

* See on one aspect of this point Mr. F. Y, Edgeworth’s remarks in the Journal of 
Education for October 1SS8. 
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versity standing, and thus in a manner may be said to owe their 
posts in the public service to success in the university examinations. 
But here the fellowship or the place in the first class is used as an 
indication, not as a compulsory direction. In other words, the 
Department profits by the selecting process of the universities and 
colleges, and profits by it with discretion, instead of repeating the 
process not so well and being tied beforehand to a mechanical follow- 
ing of the result. This is a peculiar example, and perhaps could 
not be largely followed ; but it is a good one. To go back to an 
analogy I have already made use of, the Education Department reads 
its barometer like a meteorologist ; other departments are too much 
in the case of the householder who knows nothing of the nature of 
the instrument, and reads only the conventional marks of ^ Set Fair * 
or ‘ Change.’ 

It will hardly be practicable in our time to abolish competitive 
examination, either as a scholastic or as an official instrument of 
selection. I do not know tliat it would be desirable. Education is 
a difficult art ; not the least of the difficulties is to make boys and 
young men do things which they would not do of themselves, and 
of which they cannot at the time understand the value. To throw 
away one of the strongest incentives to human action, an incentive 
running through the whole life of all living creatures, would be a 
heroic if not a desperate remedy for its abuses. We do not forbid 
the use of fire-arms because there are a certain number of gun acci- 
dents every year, nor banish powerful drugs from the pharmacopoeia 
because there are a certain number of cases of poisoning by misad- 
venture. This world is a W’orld of competition, and we cannot make 
it otherwise. But powerful motives ’are to be used by legislators 
and governors with no less care and caution than powerful drugs or 
explosives are to be handled by the chemist. 

This is not, in my opinion, the time or place for any detailed 
proposals ; but some general princij)les of caution in the use of 
examinations may be shortly stated. In some cases the application 
of them would involve extensive change in existing arrangements, but 
I think the necessary change ought to be made. 

In all organisation of studies, whether in the way of introducing 
new subjects or grouping those already recognised, examinations should 
not be multiplied without necessity. 

More generally, examination by written papers should not be 
assumed to be the normal method of selection, but it should in every 
case be considered whether some more appropriate and effectual 
method may not be found. 

In the case of offices of trust, a qualifying examination admitting 
to service on probation, subject to discretionary powers of confirma- 
tion and promotion, should be preferred to a merely competitive 
scheme. 

x2 
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Examination ought to be a judicial and not a mechanical process, 
and any system of marking is only a guide for the judgment of the 
examiners: the number of marks obtained by candidates should 
therefore in no case be published. Examiners capable of acting 
unfairly without the supposed check of publishing the marks would 
be no less capable of falsifying the marks themselves. For like 
reasons a fixed numerical standard of marks is objectionable; an 
approximate standard based on continuous experience, and capable of 
adjustment to exigencies, is far better. 

Classification in categories should be preferred, wherever possible, 
to a numerical order of merit. 

Viva voce questioning and discussion, practical work and manipu- 
lation, and whatever may bring the order of examination into con- 
tact with real life, and make it less of a routine apart, should, so far 
as possible, be introduced and encouraged. 

I make no claim to novelty for any of these suggestions, and 
nothing would please me better than that they should be regarded 
as commonplace. 


III. 

By Bill JOSEPH FAYKER. 


I WILL endeavour to reply as briefly as I can to your request that 
I should state the opinion I have formed in respect of the system 
of competitive examination which now exists in^this country, whether 
as regards its relation to and effects on education generally, or in 
the selection of candidates for various offices and appointments in 
the public services. 

As regards the education of children and young persons, in 
elementary schools of all grades, in more advanced schools, coUeges 
and Universities, I can claim no right, beyond such as appertains to 
all who are interested in education in its true sense, to offer any 
opinion, though I may at once say that having carefully considered 
the subject, I have long been impressed with the belief that exami- 
nations are too frequent and too severe, that they have a tendency 
to divert attention from the true aim of education by developing 
an artificial memory, rather than by gradually strengthening the 
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rational faculties and moulding the intellectual powers into the 
form which will render them most fitted for the duties 8i,nd emer- 
gencies of life ; that moreover they tend to interfere with sound 
teaching, by imposing on the teacher the necessity of following some 
method other than that he might have deemed most appropriate, 
because he is aware that he could not thus ensure the best chance, 
not of advancing the intellectual growth of his pupil, but of success- 
fully passing him through a certain examination. 

Further, I believe that the continual mental strain to which 
children and young persons are exposed has an injurious effect on 
health ; for it is impossible to overwork the nervous system whilst 
the frame is still growing, without prejudice to one or the other, if 
not both, and there is good reason for believing that mental over- 
strain and cerebral irritation are not unfrequent results of the system 
of pressure which now obtains in some schools : my own experience, 
indeed, furnishes me with evidence that it is so. That the education 
and training of childhood and youth in these days is in advance of, 
and an improvement on, that of the past, in many and perhaps most, 
respects, cannot be doubted ; but that it is defective in the direction 
above referred to 1 believe is equally certain ; and I am glad to think 
that the time may be at hand when some healthful modification of 
it will take place. 

As regards the education and examination of young men, experi- 
ence of more than a quarter of a century, during the greater part 
of which time I have been teacher or examiner, and for the last eight 
years have taken part in the competitive examinations for the Navy, 
Army, and Indian Medical Services, has given me an opportunity of 
forming an opinion on the question as it relates to these depart- 
ments of the public service, and has also enabled me to arrive at the 
conclusion that, though examination carefully conducted is indispen- 
sable, the inordinate practice and imposition of it is deleterious, 
demanding, as it does, incessant mental labour, and so preoccupying 
the attention and burdening the memory as to leave little time for 
real thought, digestion, or assimilation of the subject-matter on which 
real culture and knowledge of the work to be accomplished.dejgend, 
whilst practical work is, as a matter of course, narrowed to the most 
contracted limits, and the vast jumble of information, which has been 
arranged in a certain form, sufficient to satisfy the examiner, is thank- 
fully laid aside or forgotten as soon as the ordeal is past. 

I think too much is expected. It is impossible that in four, five, 
or even six years the enormous amount of knowledge required by 
the medical graduate of the present day can be assimilated, or that 
he can really work up to that which it is supposed to represent. I 
venture to think that longer study of certain subjects, less cramming, 
and fewer examinations might advantageously be substituted for 
the system which now prevails. As for the examinations which are 
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meant to test fitness for the degree or qualification, whatever it may 
he, think they also might be less severe, and directed to ascertain, 
not the candidate’s ignorance of recondite or obscure points in 
science, but whether he be possessed of sufficient knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and theories upon which the science is based, to 
justify the examiners in pronouncing him to have the amount of in- 
formation which is really sufficient to entitle him to receive the 
certificate. 

Let any one read some of the papers now set in almost any 
qualifying examination, whether it be in medicine or other faculty or 
branch of science, and ask himself how many passed masters in the 
subject, nay, even'how many examiners themselves, could answer the 
questions ? 

Whilst examinations to test progress, conducted by the teachers 
themselves, for the purpose of mjirking certain stages of the curri- 
culum accomplished, or of finally attesting the fitness for a degree; 
or certificate — such being well ordered and directed to ascertain what 
the candidate does, rather than what he does not, know — are useful 
and should be preserved, others of a more exacting character might 
cease, or be greatly modified. 

It would seem that these rigid examinations, whilst they test the 
temporary possession by the candidate of a vast accumulation of facts 
or figures, give no assurance of gradual and progressive training and 
development of the senses and the higlier faculties, and but very 
little of practical knowledge of aptitude for the application of some 
small part of that which he has acquired by rote. 

I do not gather from what I have read in this Review that 
it is desired to abolish competition, but rather to remodel it, to 
make it what it sets itself forth to be — a mode of procuring the best. 
Could competition do this, then, with all its disadvantages, whatever 
they may be, I see neither how it could, nor why it should be, set 
aside. 

Did the presentmethod of education, with its attendant cramming, 
its overburdening of the memory, its overstraining of the brain-power, 
and its frequent and severe examinations, certainly supply the public 
services which depend on it with the best, then it must continue, 
despite the evils attributed to it ; but it is just here that the question 
arises. Is it fair to assume that the relative general excellence of 
young men may be ascertained by testing them only in certain 
subjects ? Does it follow that, because a, man knows or remembers 
more Greek, Sanscrit, mathematics, anatomy, physiology, or chemistry 
than others — all alike be it observed, possessing more than qualifying 
knowledge in each subject — he is better than those who may perhaps 
excel him in numerous qualities which are untested but are quite as 
essential in forming an efficient public servant ? Such, however, is 
the view implied in the present competitive system of examination^ 
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and so it happens that men are stamped as the best who certainly 
would not justify such a conclusion were they submitted to a^ore 
general ordeal. 

Competitive examination, no doubt, secures the man who knows 
most of some subjects ; but until it test mental, moral, social, and 
physical, as well as intellectual qualities — even if it can do that — it 
cannot be admitted thajb it is what it professes to be, a provider of 
the best. 

It is said that no better inode of providing public servants exists, 
and that it is better than the old system of patronage with all its 
abuses. It may be so, but there .are many who think otherwise, and 
who believe that selection, after a thoroughly qualifying teat has been 
passed, would be better, and who also think that some method of 
selection might be found which should obvi.ate the possibility of job- 
bery or abuse of patron.age. In any case there is room for improve- 
ment in the present system, and if the movement which has been 
initiated by this Keview effect this, it will be of national service. 


IV.- 


r>Y FRANCIS GALTON. 

The question has been often put to me by persons engaged in educa- 
tion, whether feasible measurements could be applied to test the 
physical capacities of candidates. It is allowed very generally that 
the present systeni of examining into the intellectual capacity is 
one-sided, and that if it could be supplemented by a trustworthy 
examination of the bodily powers, the inferences it can afford would 
be increased in value. My own experience of varied forms of 
measurement has been large, and justifies me in speaking with 
assurance as to the time they take and their cost. 

The problem is to give marks for physical qualifications just as 
they are now given for intellectual ones, in order to pass those 
candidates who, being a little under par intellectually, are far above 
par bodily : conversely, to weed out those other candidates who, not 
being particularly fit in respect to their brains, are at the same time 
of decidedly inferior physique. The relative weight to be assigned 
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for intellectual and bodily excellence is a question of detail, most 
important no doubt, but one that need not be discussed here. 

We must not expect too much from physical tests, while we 
should be very cautious not to underrate their real value. They are 
open to obvious objections, but the chief of these are equally appli- 
cable to all examinations, and if disregaided in those already in use, 
may claim an equal right to be disregarded in those about to be pro- 
posed. The first is, that they test no more than the proficiency of the 
examinee at the time they are applied. He may be ill-prepared, or 
else he may have been so well trained for the special occasion as to 
give a fallacious idea of his average working capacity. The second 
is, that all systems* of examination are inadequate in breadth. The 
present examinations do not test all the useful faculties of the 
mind, neither would any others that might be suggested test all the 
useful faculties of the body. This is perfectly true, but we may learn 
a great deal of both of them, and must be contented with what we 
can get. The list of bodily measurements that will be suggested 
is brief but useful, and would perfectly serve as a commencement. 
We may feel assured that any newly-established system will become 
improved by experience, and that tests not thought of at first will be 
afterwards devised. The examination of any faculty is a diflScult 
art, not be perfected offhand. 

The measurements I now propose would determine these facts : 
(1) stature; (2) weight; (3) strength; (4) breathing capacity ; (5) 
reaction time; (6) swiftness df movements; (7) hearing power of 
right and left ear separately ; (8) keenness of sight 9 f right and left 
eye separately; (9) colour sense. All these tests, except one of 
which I shalhspeak in which a gymnastic bar is employed, are, or were, 
in use by me at my Anthro|)ometric Laboratory at the International 
Health Exhibition in 1 884 — at which nearly ten thousand persons 
were measured — or in my present laboratory at South Kensington.® 
Other tests could, I think, be added, viz. for the power of resisting 
both physical and mental fatigue, but the experiments I have made 
are not sufficiently advanced to justify speaking with confidence. 
Before considering these tests separately, it may be mentioned that 
the use of knowing the stature is to give a correct estimate of the 
value to be assigned to breathing capacity. A tall man is likely to 
have larger lungs than a small man, and he would want larger lungs. 
A table of figures lias therefore to be consulted in which statures are 
written along the top, and breathing capacities are written down the 
sides. The measure of weight is to serve in an exactly similar way for 
correcting the observed determination of strength. Two of the most 

* It is attached to the so-calle«l Western Gallery which runs parallel to Queen's 
Gate and contains the Science Collections of the South Kensington Museum, The 
gallery is entered cither from Queen's Gate or from the new Imperial Institute Road, 
and the admission U free. 
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important terts in the list are those of keenness of eyesight and of 
the colour sense. It is impossible to perform them satisfactorily 
in the variable light of a London day, which ranges between 
murkiness and brilliancy. The tests should be made in a uniform, 
and therefore with an artificial light, and not be applied until the 
eye has had time to accommodate itself. For this reason the whole 
examination ought to be conducted in a room whose general illumin- 
ation is not brighter than that under which the tests of sight are 
made, and these should be the last of the whole series. Electric 
lighting would be especially convenient, as it shows off all the colours. 
We will now consider the tests separately in their order. 

Height and Weight. — These simple measuifes need no remark, 
except that it takes an easy | minute to make and to record each of 
them. 

Strength. — A method much used in the gymnasia attached to 
American colleges is to record the number of times that a man can 
successively pull himself up to the level of his chin on a gymnastic 
bar. This measures his strength relatively to his weight, therefore 
no correction for weight is needed. I myself have only used two 
instruments for testing strength : one was Salter’s dial that registers 
the strength of pull, like an archer with his bow ; the other was 
another of Salter’s dials to measure the strength of squeeze. Ex- 
perience showed that these two measures ran so closely together 
that I have now discarded the former. An improved design by the 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company enables the grip of the 
instrument to be adjusted to suit the hand of the examinee, and 
appears to afford a much fairer test than the older form. Allow f 
minute for making and recording tKe squeeze test, and minute 
for the gymnastic bar — total, minutes. 

Breathing Catacity. — This is a most important datum, because 
it determines the maximum amount of continued exertion that can 
be made on an emergency. The instrument I have used is of a well- 
known design ; it works on the same principle as the immense 
gasometers that are attached to gasworks. Three successive trials 
can be made and recorded in 1^ minute, and these are sufficient. 

Reaction Time to Sight gives in a numerical form the same 
sort of information about the quickness of eye and hand that would 
be derived from an exact knowledge of a man’s quickness in shooting 
snipe or rabbits, or as a fencer. There are numerous instruments 
for measuring it. That which I am now using is not minutely accurate, 
but is quick and easy to work, and might be made to work still more 
easily. There are two falling rods, set free by the s£yne act. During 
their course downwards, when they are falling fast, the shorter of them 
suddenly uncovers a window slit ; thereupon the examinee, as quickly 
as he can, presses upon a key that arrests the other rod. The excess 
of distance travelled over by the second rod is marked on an appro- 
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priate scale that gives the elapsed time in hundredths of a second, 
iDetween seeing the light and making the response. The same ap- 
paratus gives the reaction time to Sound by merely pushing a bolt. 
This arrests the fall of the first rod at the instant before its top reaches 
the level of the window, and the examinee presses the key as quickly 
as he can after hearing the blow of the i‘od upon the bolt. It is 
possible to make three successive trials with the eye and three with 
the ear in less than three minutes. Other instruments of extreme 
accuracy, and familiar to physiologists, are available ; but I know of 
none of these that can be easily set and read ofl* both quickly and 
surely by a not very skilled examiner. I am now constructing an 
entirely different instrument which promises to act the best of any. 

Swiftness of Movement was tested by means of a rather coarse 
apparatus, in which the sinuous trace left on the bar that was 
moved, by means of a pencil attached to the end of a vibrating rod, 
gave a measure of the velocity of the bar; and 1^ minute sufficed 
for the test. I have thought of simpler plans but have not yet 
tried them. There are numerous methods dependent on the use 
of electricit 3 % by which the time occupied in moving through a 
small space can be measured with extreme accuracy, but they are 
costly and tedious in use. My test was applied to find the swift- 
ness with which a straightforward blow could be given with the 
fist. The precise form and ai)plication of this test should, however, 
be reconsidered. 

Hearing Power, — It is not-difficult to determine this relatively, 
but most difficult to do so in terms of absolute measurement. The 
source of sound that I should propose would be three tiny hammers, 
with axles running through their handles, and severally lifted and 
let fall by electro-magnets worked from a distance. In order to avoid 
uncertain echoes and reverberations, I would enclose them in a strqng 
stoneware jar, with a small opening turned towards the examinee. 
This entirely checks the transmission of sound in any other direc- 
tion, while a wooden box, however thickly covered with felt, is 
curiously ineffective. The hammers should strike on anvils of 
different materials, in order to produce different qualities of sound, 
because a man may hear one kind of sound with facility, though not 
another. The examinee would not know beforehand which of the 
sounds to listen for, or when it would be made. He would have to 
state what he heard when standing at each of two, or perhaps three, 
specified distances indicated by marks on the floor. Allow three 
zninutes for this test. 

Keenness of Sight. — This is easily and well tested in young 
persons under a uniform light, by an instrument that I have long 
used, in which little blocks carrying numerals printed in diamond type 
are set at various indicated distances from the eye-hole. When the 
persons tested are past middle age, the indications are affected by 
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the gradual loss of power to adjust the focus of the eye to various 
distances. The optical apparatus of the eye may in other respects 
be i)erfect, but acuteness of vision will fail for precisely the same 
reason that the image in a camera will be blurred, however good the 
the object-glass may be, if the mechanical arrangements for setting 
it at the i)roper focus act imperfectly. Otherwise, the test is 
exactly parallel to that of noting the degree of clearness with which 
a camera can throw the image of a page of a book, printed in small 
type, upon its screen. In addition to this, Snellen’s well-known Test- 
types would be used at the ordinary distance of twenty feet. It is 
advisable in all tests of eyesight to duplicate the apparatus, that the 
examinee may have time to puzzle over it and satisfy himself as 
to what he can do without keeping the examiner waiting, who will 
then leave him for a while, and go on with another. Under these 
circumstances, 1^ minute is quite sufficient for the examiner. 

CoLora Sf:NSE. — A full and rigorous examination of this requires 
costly apparatus and much time, but the rough way of testing it by 
means of coloured wools is easy enough, especially with the instru- 
ment I Imve long used. The examinee is left to himself, to take as 
much time as he likes, and finally he puts four pegs into holes 
opposite to four blocks of wood out of a long row of them lying side 
by side in a frame, on each of which a differently coloured wool is 
wound. He is set to match certain colours, and he puts the pegs into 
the holes opposite to the colours that he selects as matches. Then 
the attendant raises a hinged fljip -which exposes the numbers in- 
scribed in large type on the feet of the blocks, from which it is 
seen at once whether the right selection has been made. The order 
of the blocks in the frame can be changed at pleasure. Using 
duplicated or triplicated instruments, this test does not occupy more 
than half a minute of the tester’s time. He has merely to raise the 
flap and to record the result. I have some new instruments on 
trial of a more delicate kind. One contains strips of variously tinted 
glass laid on white paper, which could be used if thought preferable. 

Adding together all the estimcited times, the total does not 
exceed a quarter of* an hour. I feel sure that, with proper manage- 
ment, that would be sufficient. Many more measures, and in part 
quite as troublesome ones, are now made at my laboratory in that 
time, and the experience at the Health Exhibition was the same. 
An examiner working eight hours a day could easily test many more 
than twenty-five persons. He need not be highly skilled, though he 
must be accurate, methodical, cool, and painstaking. My present 
superintendent was a sergeant in the army, who had held positions of 
considerable trust and was strongly and deservedly recommended. 
At the Health Exhibition I also employed a sergeant ; I had besides 
a boy to help with the papers, and to give prefatory explanations. 
Moreover, I had the advantage of frequent and vigorous help from 
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the optician who made the instruments. At M. Bertillon’s labora- 
tory in the Bureau des SignalemeTita in Paris, where about one 
hundred suspected criminals are measured during each forenoon in a 
variety of ways, there are two measurers and two recorders. I found 
the charge of threepence per person sufficient to cover all the costs 
of measuring at the Health Exhibition. The same just suffices to 
cover that in the laboratory at Cambridge, but I supplied the 
instruments in both cases. 

In my present laboratory no charge is now made, but I could 
certainly defray its maintenance by a charge of a few pence for each 
person if it were uniformly well attended. Therefore, neither in 
cost nor in administration need the establishment of a laboratory to 
test the physical qualifications of candidates, present any difficulty. 


V. 


By Dr. piHESTLEY. 

One of the evils arising from the present examination system, in 
its many ramifications, is that "it induces men to read and work 
merely for examination, instead of the attainment of knowledge in 
its true sense. Students,if industrious, pore over their vade-mecugis, 
or summaries of the subjects for the pass, and evince a strange unwil- 
lingness to attend the instruction of eminent professors, to whom 
probably they have paid fees, in accordance with regulations which 
prescribe attendance as part of the usual curriculum. In thus with- 
drawing from the lecture-room they lose all the advantages arising 
from personal contact with the professor — an influence which must 
count for something as a factor in education, when, as is commonly 
the case, the professor is a man of eminence, and is possessed of a 
distinct personality of his own. Such a teacher, it is evident, is able 
not only to infuse vitality into the subject he teaches, but he must 
be competent to give students a broader and more comprehensive 
view of their studies than can be gathered from any epitome which 
professes to be sufficient for the purposes of examination. 

This indifference to the advantages of higher education is espe- 
cially exemplified among medical students, a large proportion of whom 
are more bent on picking up points and details which may best serve 
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their purpose as future examinees, thau in seeking that wider and 
sounder knowledge which will enable them successfully to cope with 
injuries and disease in future practice. A remarkable example of 
this was given in evidence before the Commission concerning a new 
university for London, which has not yet presented its reports. A 
celebrated professor — whose researches have created a revolution in 
surgical practice, and whose renown brings professors and practi- 
tioners from every part of the world to hear his prelections — confessed, 
with reluctance, that his class did not consist largely of the ordinary 
students, who, in accordance with regulations, had entered for his 
course, but of strangers and others collected from various quarters, 
who were interested in the higher branches of surgery and in the 
practical demonstration of the most recent developments of surgical 
practice. The reasons given for this were, that the ordinary student 
found his teaching less available for impending examinations, and 
that he therefore preferred to go to a teacher or ‘ coach ’ who would 
give him in small compass what would best serve for this purpose. 
He i)referred, in fact, ‘ tips,’ and cut and dried axioms which might 
be successfully used as answers to questions, to knowledge based on 
broader principles, and giving larger expansion to his intellectual 
faculties. This same i)rofesBor attributed his failure to attract ordi- 
nary students to the fact that, while he was a teacher, he was not 
also an examiner. Had he been looked forward to by the students 
as their future examiner, as well as their present teacher, they would 
have felt bound to make themselves familiar with his doctrines and 
practice, with a view to the possession of a future diploma or degree. 
That the fault here indicated was not to be attributed to the want of 
attractiveness in the method of teaching, was abundantly proved by 
the crowded audiences of ordinary students attending the clinical 
lectures of the same professor, at two separate universities, where in 
former years he had exercised the double function of teacher and ex- 
aminer to the same students. One of the remedies suggested was, 
that in London, as in Edinburgh and elsewhere, professors and 
teachers should in some form take part in the examination of those 
they had taught, and so while restoring the prestige of the teacher, 
give an inducement to the student to cut himself free from ^ cram- 
mers ’ and^ tips.’ The idea that students should always be examined 
by others rather than by their own teachers, so as to ensure entire 
impartiality has in recent years been worshipped as a sort of fetish. 
Some conscientious examiners have gone so far as to decline to exa- 
mine any candidate they knew personally, even if not a pupil. But 
the question at least deserves ventilating, whether by this system the 
candidate gets all the credit he deserves, or, in all cases, fair play. It 
is notorious that some of the hardest working and most meritorious 
men are plucked. In science as in literature, views are often so di- 
vergent, that a student who has mastered the doctrines of one pro- 
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fessor, or the practice of another, may find himself utterly at fault 
in endeavouring to satisfy the demands of an examiner who looks on 
some questions in a different light, or who regards some matter of 
vital importance which has been but slightly touched upon, or 
neglected, by another authority. In medicine, as in other studies, it 
is not to be expected that candidates for degrees or diplomas shall be 
familiar with the views of all authorities on any given topic, nor so 
thoroughly conversant with all points of practice, as older and more 
experienced practitioners. But if they had proved themselves to have 
mastered the teachings of their own accredited professors, it would 
at least be a guarantee of sufficient mental training, and of capacity 
for future work. * 

The practical difficulties in the way of permitting teachers to 
examine their own pupils in a place like London are no doubt very 
great, on account of the large number and diversity of institutions 
engaged in teachii^g. But if its desirability be acknowledged, some 
solution may doubtless be found, or some compromise effected in 
that direction. The plan works admirably in Edinburgh and other 
universities. Assessors act with the j^rofessors in conducting the 
examinations, and no imputations of undue laxity or unfairness have 
ever been made. Edinburgh, as a school of medicine, is not only 
one of the largest and most efficient, but its degrees are everywhere 
highly esteemed. 

As matters stand at present, there is, in London at least, no 
proper unison between leaching.and examination in medicine. The 
result is that teachers as well as students often complain that 
examiners are unfair, while examiners allege that candidates are im- 
perfectly taught. Whether the failure to bring teaching and exami- 
nation into accordance lies with the professors or with the examiners 
may not be very clear, but the lamentable fact remains, that if 
teachers wish to be popular and successful, they must submit them- 
selves to the requirements of examinations, and thus be restricted 
in their ideas — dwarfed in their aspirations and energies. The 
establishment of a teaching university may, it is hoped, rectify this 
anomaly. , Examinations in these days have become such bugbears 
to people in every sphere of life, that they begin to haunt mothers 
as soon as their sons are born,^ and they threaten to engulf their 
daughters also. 

We may not be able now to do without them, but we may at 
least rob them of some of their terrors, and increase the probability 
of deserving men getting through. 

Much necessarily depends on the examiner. 

* The mother of a large family, who had taken chloroform at the birth of another 
child, inquired, as soon as she became conscious, whether the ncw-comer was a boy 
or a girl. On being informed it was a boy, she burst into tears, exclaiming, ‘ Oli, 

I those dreadful comi)etitive examinations I ’ 
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Properly to fulfil the duties of an examiner is no easy task. As 
an examiner of much experience, and one who has acted in that 
capacity in three universities as well as the Royal colleges of 
physicians and surgeons, I have long formed the opinion, which 
time has only strengthened, that the office of an examiner, in any 
subject, is a very difficult and a very delicate one to exercise rightly. 
Some men seem to have a natural and intuitive faculty for exer- 
cising it wisely, but the larger number of men require study and 
training for it. The mere possession of knowledge is not enough. 
If this were only acknowledged and provided for, examinations would 
at least be less formidable than they are at present. The object of 
an examiner should always be to find out how much a man knows ; 
not the few things he may not know. A non-observance of this rule, 
constantly leads the puzzled student to believe that his examiner has 
been looking up abstruse questions from obscure comers expressly 
for his confusion, and engenders a feeling of injustice. An examiner, 
besides courtesy and the power of putting a candidate at hia ease, 
must have the gift, possessed by few, of stating his questions in such 
plain terms that there is no mistaking their import. Any ambiguity 
in their form only starts a confusion in the candidate which 
deepens as he tries to free himself from it, and utterly baffles him. 
When it is recollected, besides, that many candidates become so 
demoralised, in presenting themselves for examination, that they not 
only forget what they have learned, but may even lose the evidence 
of their special senses, it will be understood how painful the situa- 
tion becomes. 8ir George Paget, of Cambridge, has remarked that 
some men, under examination, cannot distinguish odours, nor discrimi- 
nate by taste substances which would be perfectly obvious if the mind 
were less confused. Thus sweet things are said to be sour, and sour 
things sweet. Some men, again, require twice the time to grasp 
the purport of a question as compared with other men. It must be 
acknowledged therefore that infinite patience, and indeed a sort of 
intuition, is required, to appreciate the difference between ignorance 
and inability to answer rightly and quickly on the spur of the 
moment. Time niust be given, so that the slower mind, which 
perhaps is well informed, may have a chance of pulling itself right. 
In these cases no rapid or brusque questions can possibly evoke the 
information required. 
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By the bishop of CARLISLE. 

Almost coincident with the first stirring-up of the question 
Examinations in the pages of this Review was an event which oc- 
curred in Cambridge, and which may be regarded as indirectly con- 
nected with the controversy — I refer to the demonstration made in 
honour of Dr. Eouth, by a number of his distinguished pupils and 
friends, on occasion of his retirement from the w ork to which he has 
devoted his time and his energies with such marvellous success. On 
occasion of that demonstration the TimeSy in a leading article, truly 
remarked that Dr. Eouth could, if he pleased, tell us, in all proba- 
bility, more about examinations than any one else ; and, if I remember 
rightly, encouraged him to take up his pen for the purpose. I wish 
he had done so ; perhaps he will ; but, whether he does or not, there 
is, I am convinced, much to be said about examinations which has 
not yet been said, and which a man of Dr. Eouth’s unique experience 
could probably say better than any one else. 

While Dr. Eouth is mending his pen, I would venture to submit 
a few thoughts and reminiscences, which may perhaps be not entirely 
beside the mark with reference to the important subject to which this 
Review has opened its pages. , 

First, however, let me remark that I received an invitation to 
sign the protest with which the discussion commenced, and that I 
declined to do so. My decision was reached, not in virtue of the 
persuasion that nothing was amiss with the examination system as it 
at present exists, for I think that it is easy to point out great defects 
and that great defects have been pointed out ; but rather because I 
thought the statement of the case one-sided and. imperfect. I do not 
intend, Bowever, in this paper to criticise the views of those who 
signed the protest ; my purpose is rather to set down a few thoughts 
of a positive character, which reflection upon the general subject of 
examinations in the light of my Cambridge experience of other days 
suggests to my mind. 

I regard the subject in two different characters — (1) as an 
examinee, (2) as an examiner. It is more than fifty years since I had 
my first experience of being examined at Cambridge ; it is somewhat 
less since I first discharged the duty of examining others. Lapse of 
time has by no means destroyed the feelings appropriate to these two 
veiy different characters. 1 may add that these feelings are of a 
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bright and pleasurable kind. I have spent as happy hours under the 
process of examination as any that I ever spent. For -that matter, 
examining is, under suitable conditions, pleasant work too:" sad 
enough, na doubt, if the examinees are idle dolts, but fhll of interest 
when they are youths of brightest intellect, honestly competing for 
the epdia opima of the University, and submitting to the test of 
examination the results of their honest wofk. 

1. I write, then, in the hrst instance in the character of one who 
has been examined — ^as what Cambridge man has not ? Examination 
used to be (I suppose it is now-) the very atmosphere in which under- 
graduates live. I speak chiefly of that side of education which in 
former days was most distinctive of the Cambridge system, namely, 
the mathematical. A distinguished teacher of elementary knowledge 
once gave as a general recipe for good teaching : ‘ First catechise 
knowledge into boys’ heads, then catechise it out of them.’ This was, 
I think, to a great extent the method which successful tutors, whether 
public or private, adopted, and, I presume, still adopt. The expo- 
sition of the subject given by the tutor, and intended to assist the 
pupil in understanding the textbook, had for its necessary comple- 
ment an examination paper, which would give both tutor and pupil 
the opportunity of seeing how far the subject had been understood. 
Teaching without examination would have seemed an absurdity. 
No doubt mathematical subjects have an advantage over most others 
in this respect, that they lend themselves thoroughly to this test of 
their having been learned and inwardly digested. Income subjects 
a man may deceive himself or his tutor. Mere memory may enable 
the examinee to acquit himself respectably — cram may pass for know- 
"ledge ; but the examxdes and problems, which constitute the most 
important part of a mathematical paper, are sure to make it evident 
whether the subjj^t has been really taken up by the brain and 
assimilated by the intellect. 

My brightest i%collections of Cambridge undergraduate days are 
connected with the .|)upil-rooms of the late William Hopkins. He 
was the first j^eat senior-wrangler maker : he began Irith the pre- 
sent Bishop oir^oxjpester in the year 1829, and continued the pro- 
cess year after year with certain exceptions, until Dr. Bouth xeigned 
in his st^d. It was a great pleasure as well as privilege to sit at 
Hopkins^s'^feet : :Jhis mode of expounding a new subject to his class 
was a model of clearness ; one always felt sure that if one only sat 
still and listened with all attention, one would understand the whole 
thing when he had finished ; when this time arrived the difficulties 
had so h^en cleared away,* that men felt tempted. sometimes to 
imagine that they understood the subject as well as he did himself. 
His great effort was alwi^ to exhibit, and help his pupils to lay hob} 
upon, principles ; in examining the solution of a problem sent up to 
him, he might possibly run over some enm in algebrmcal working. 
You XXV.— No. 144. Y 
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but any slip in principle he was down upon like a hawk. His maxim 
with regard to the final Senate House test, and the place to be gained 
in the tripos, was ever something of this kind : ‘ Get to understand 
your subjects thoroughly ; and then, if you do not get a proper place 
in the tripos, it will be the fault of the examiners and not yours.’ 
No thought was more carefully banished from the pupil-rooms than 
that of ‘ getting up things which will pay.’ I never but once 
remember hearing a man ask Hopkins’s opinion as to whether it 
would pay to get up a certain subject ; and I feel well convinced that 
the answer received would prevent the question being ever asked 
again. The notion of * cram ’ was never permitted to enter that 
happy inclosure ;*it was honest work, and was felt to be so. Under 
the influence of that admirable tutor, to whom I feel that I owe 
more than I can express, I should have worked with the same enthu- 
siasm and delight if there had been no such place as the Senate 
House, and if moderators and examiners had not been invented. 

But of course examination played a great part in our studies. I 
think that eveiy Saturday was given entirely to this kind of work — 
catechising in during five days, and then catechising otct on the sixth. 
There^was no recognised competition in this. We were not classed; 
we did not know what and how much our fellows had done — which I 
mention because there is such a tendency to put the word examiha-- 
tion and the word competitive together. Some persons seem to 
think that the two are inseparable ; but in reality there are occasions 
when the separation is very desirable. Examination is a help to study 
as well as a test of superiority and inferiority ; and much, or rather 
all, of the evil connected with examinations, arises from the fact, that 
the result of the examination is too often and too conspicuously 
capable of being measured by the weight of solid plum pudding 
allotted to the boy or to the man who gets most marks. 

There is much mischief connected with the notion of ‘ preparing- 
for examination.’ An examination should never be prepared for : or 
rather each day should be so completely and so truly a day of pre- 
paration, that it would be impossible to describe one day more than 
another by that name. One great element of success in an examina- 
tion is to have the head clear, and the whole physical system in 
prime working order; such results can be obtained rather by a 
long walk, or a good pull, or a twenty-mile ride, than by ‘ sapping 
till the last. I have a keen recollection of preparing for the Senate 
House by a gallop with five or six friends over the Gogmagogs. 

With regard to the general question of competition in educational 
aUd intellectual matters, I think that the peculiar bent and tendencies 
of the Ei^liflh race should be taken into account. It is sometimes 
argued that the dignity of science and literature suffers by the com- 
petitive system; that the first class of mind does not willingly submit 
itself to, and does not require, the artificial stimulus of examination; 
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that men who have the true instinct of knowledge pursue it for its 
own sake and had better be let alone, and so forth* All which is 
perfectly true as concerns exceptional men ; but the large percentage 
of men are not exceptional : in saying which I do not refer merely to 
the dunces and incapables \ the large percentage of intelligent men 
can be encouraged to do their best by the sense of rivalry — at least, 
this is true of Englishmen, and it is with Englishmen that we are 
concerned. Years ago, when I was residing in Cambridge, a clever 
and well-read young German brought letters of introduction to me, 
and we became great friends. He wanted to study England and the 
English, and Cambridge as one of England’s notable centres. On one 
occasion he said to me, ^ I now begin to understand what was said to 
me in Germany, and which I did not understand then ; it was this — 
The English do evmjthing by way of racing.* What seemed to 
strike him was that the principle of competition which he observed 
in the Senate House was identical with that which was exhibited on 
the banks of the Cam. Some men raced to be senior wrangler, and 
some to get 'the college boat to the head of the river. He recognised 
this as ‘the intelligent foreigner,’ and the observation has always 
seemed to me to be true and worthy of attention. Boating, cricket- 
ing, football, have their very life in the principle of competition, and 
when English blood settles itself at the Antipodes or on the other 
side of the Atlantic there springs up as from a seed full of life the 
spirit of rivalry in sports. Are we ashamed of this ? Is it not a 
generous rivalry? And may there not be as generous a rivalry in 
matters of brain as in those of muscle and pluck and manual skill ? 
For my own part I confess that I felt as keen a pleasure in the 
struggle of the examination room as some of my contemporaries felt 
in that of the boats. Nor do T ever remember to have been led to 
suppose that this struggling for the mastery was alloyed by any baser 
feeling. I believe that we had no other feeling concerning honours 
than that which is expressed by the motto, Detur dignissimo. The 
only occasion on which I can remember experiencing any great 
anxiety concerning results, was when there was a possibility ^of him 
whom we all knew to be the best man of the year not gaining the 
first place. Kobert Leslie Ellis, the senior wrangler of my year, now 
best known as the editor of Bacon’s philosophical works, possessed one 
of the very finest intellects with which I have ever come in contact ; 
but he was delicate physically, as his early death painfully proved ; 
and there was a chance that the fatigue of the examination might 
break him down and prevent him from jshowing his real strength. 
When the examination was finished, and we foiind thit he had not 
been broken down, we knew what the result must be ; and I believe we 
all rejoiced ; certainly I myself rejoiced most heartily. 

Of course it may be said that the excitement of examinations is 
nnwholeseme, and it may be urged that those who work und^r 
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8uch influences not un&eqnentlj do nothing worth doing afterwards* 
It is easier, however, to make such criticisms than to indicate what 
should be done in substitution. That the system as it exists now 
needs amendment I do not doubt. It has, I think, in a certain sense 
run mad. The fact that the English do everything by way of racing 
has become much more truls during the last twenty years than it 
ever was before; and now the racing is extended to such very 
childish subjects that there is danger of little brains being addled 
and of the whole system being made ridiculous. But looking upon 
university competition as the training ground for all the professions, 
not so much for the definite manufacture of scientific and literary 
men, but for the bringing out of the intelligence of men in the 
manner which seems best to suit the genius of the English race,, 
there is much to be said for the wisdom and institutions of our 
forefathers in connection with this matter. In fact, the very name 
of wranglers indicates what our Cambridge forefathers had in view t 
it was not science, and learning, and philosophy as such which they 
chiefly intended to cultivate and to crown; it was the power of 
using the brains which God had given young men upon any subject- 
matter proposed to them, which was the main point to be con- 
sidered ; so that the subsequent non-cultivation of science by senior 
wranglers would not have seemed to the men of old time any argu- 
ment against their system. Such names as Airy, Stokes, Adams, 
Cayley, Tait, Rayleigh — to mention a few living men — may be suffi- 
cient to show that senior wranglers are not always lost to science ; 
but even if it were otherwise, it would not necessarily follow that 
a system of competition for, university honours was unwholesome 
and therefore to be deprecated. 

What we seem to need in a university, and what, I suppose, we 
have to * great extent, is that the system of competition should 
be supplemented by other agencies. Some subjects do not lend 
themselves conveniently to wrangling ; and men may gain much 
valuable knowledge in the quiet, and perhaps scantily attended^ 
lecture-room of an eminent professor, without, the necessity of pre- 
paring for any competitive examination. There are some subjects 
in which competition would be most ' undesirable. The fitness of 
things should be considered in competitive examinations as in other 
matters. Education may be sacrificed to examination ; at the same 
time it is possible that education may be advanced by the sanae- 
process if judiciously applied. 

The real difficulty with regard to examinations seems to manifest 
itself when the machineiyof examination is applied, not as an educa- 
tional test at all, but as a means of selection for appointments and 
of apportioning prizes. A boy at school, or a young man at college,, 
or as a member of a university, passes an examination which is in- 
tended primarily to test the manner in which he has spent his timo 
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upon his studies ; the result may be that he gains a prize — a book, 
a scholarship, or what not. But this is only a secondary result : the 
gaining of the prize may be pleasant, but not to gain the prize 
implies no failure ; wranglers may be happy, but senior optimes are 
not necessarily miserably The purpose of the examination is to 
enable a man to estimate his own doings ; the gaining a high honour 
or a prize is merely a pleasing accident. But in examinations for 
appointments, which have been introduced of late years, wisely and 
justly in principle as I believe, the condition of things is reversed. 
The prize is the end and aim of the whole proceeding— at least, so it 
is quite certain to be regarded. There are twenty appointments to 
be made, and seventy candidates ; so by the laws df arithmetic there 
will be twenty successes and fifty failures : and the failures will be 
absolute, with no extenuating circumstances. The result is that the 
whole tone and estimate of the examination is likely to be demora- 
lised ; a system of cramming almost necessarily grows up. Parents 
are not ashamed, as 1 know from experience, to talk of sending their 
sons to ^ crammers,’ as though that name implied no disgrace, but a 
legitimate and honourable profession. It is obviously impossible for 
a gentleman who accepts pupils on such terms to warn them against 
cram — to tell them not to trouble themselves about the examination, 
but to get up their subjects conscientiously, and let the examination 
take care of itself ; the lads would laugh in their tutor’s face if he 
eaid anything of this kind ; they would say naturally and truly, ‘ We 
were sent here to be crammed, and it is your business to get us into 
the first twenty by hook or by crook.’ This, no doubt, is a very bad 
result; but I would urge that it is something which needs to be 
regarded not firom the point of view* education, so much as from 
the point of view of the interests of the public service. So far as 
education is concerned, these victims of cram were educated — or 
uneducated — before they came into the crammer’s hands, and what 
they were before, that they will chiefly be afterwards. The question 
is whether the process is one by which the best men are selected for 
the public service. On this point opinions may difler ; my own is of 
no special importance.' But I may mention that 1 once had a conver- 
sation with (the late) Sir James Stephen on the subject, and what 
he said was this : He would have had a paper examination of candi- 
dates for appointments as a first sifting, and then would have in- 
•quired of those who had passed with credit what else they could do : 
one could ride across country, another could row, another had tra- 
velled, and so forth. Sir James Stephen imagined that by a judi- 
<3iou6 combination of the paper and the practical, good presuits might 
be obtained for the public service. This, however, is a point which 
lies chiefly beyond my present purpose ; what, I was intending to 
insist upon was the distinction which ought to be made between 
examinations as means for awarding appointments or prizes, and 
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examinations as means of testing work and- as an educational appli- 
ance. In the former case they may be a necessary piece of public 
machinery, but they have no more to do with education than has the 
examination of a soldier by the surgeon before he enters the army, 
or of the policeman before he joins the force.^ The danger is lest there 
should be a practical confusion of two things which are immensely 
different, and lest the demon of cramming, which can scarcely be 
exorcised from the preparation of men more or less idle for an exa- 
mination upon which their future very much depends, should cast 
his dark shadow over those other examinations which are truly and 
honestly educational. 

2. I said in the earlier part of this paper that I regarded the 
subject from the two points of view of examinee and examiner. I 
now pass to the second of these points of view. 

Having held the office of moderator or examiner (between which 
two oflSces the difference is not so great as the difference of title 
might seem to imply) six times, I can speak with some confidence 
of the manner in which things used to be done in Cambridge : pro- 
bably they are done still more perfectly now. It may be useful to 
describe the preparation for the Senate House. 

The two moderators and two examiners used to meet evening 
after evening at the rooms of the senior moderator for the purpose 
of settling the questions. It is agreed with regard to one par- 
ticular paper, which we will take as an example, that it shall contain 
(say) twenty questions ; those questions to be produced at the next 
meeting by the two members of the examining body to whom the 
particular paper is allotted by the university scheme. The whole 
body of four, meet in solemn bonclave. Each question is read out 
by the person who has prepared it; and then it is the business 
of the other three to find fault. The question has to run the 
gauntlet of the three who have not set it, and who criticise it with 
respect to difficulty, appropriateness, and clearness of expression. 
There is no abstention from criticism on the ground of politeness ; 
if a hole can be found, it is mercilessly exposed ; in fact there was 
frequently much sense of fun in proving to a brother examiner that his 
statement of a question was capable of being taken in some wrong 
sense, or in establishing any objection which could reasonably be 
raised. But the setting of bookwork questions, that is, questions 
which men might be expected to answer if they had properly digested 
the ordinary textbooks, was as nothing compared with the setting of 
riders upon those questions. It used to be thought that a book- 
work question was a poor imperfect thing without some ingenious 
little problem,* or rider as it was technically called, the solution of 
which would show clearly whether the mam who had answered the 
question knew thoroughly what he was doing. An examiner pro- 
posed a bookwork question to his colleagues, and it fell fkit : there 
was nothing to be^^d against it^ not much for it, so it passed 
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without criticism. But then came some ingenious application of the 
principle which the bookwork involved, and the countenances of the 
three critics brightened : ‘ That’s very pretty — and of course a man 
can do it, if he understands what he has been writing, &c. &c.’ With 
such admiring remarks the neat rider is put into its place, and tiie 
pai'ty proceeds to the next question. 

1 lay stress upon this method of constructing matheiiiatioal 
papers because it brings to notice two points — one, that mathema- 
tical subjects lend themselves well to the exposure and checkmating 
of ^ cram ; ’ and the other, that the prime purpose of good examiners 
is to expose and checkmate the same. A good deal of the ridicule 
which is thrown by the outside world upon examination papers would 
be spared, if it were recognised that even in examining schoolboys in 
arithmetic, questions are far more conducive to the end to which hey 
are constructed if they assume the form of problems having some kind 
of historical or imaginative basis. I have heard the gravity of the 
House of Loi;ds thoroughly uj)set by a witty criticism of examination 
papers. I once had the same experience in the chamber of the French 
Senate. In both cases I came to the conclusion that the examiners 
knew their business, and that those who derided them did not. 

Anyhow, I have no doubt that it is possible so to frame exami- 
nation papers as to draw a line between those who have crammed 
their subjects without digesting them, and those who have digested 
them without cramming or being crammed. 

There is one other process in the setting of examination papers, 
which deserves a few words. It is that of marking. I have a 
strong suspicion that in these days of examination run wild, some 
people talk about marks without understanding exactly what marks 
mean. You may sometimes he^ a person speaking'exultingly of a 
son or a friend who obtained 2,475 marks ! — ^as though a mark had 
some distinct money value as in Germany. Or another will speak 
compassionately of a candidate who failed by only 120 marks. Per- 
haps, therefore, it may be well to say, that marks are merely an in- 
genious contrivance for enabling an examiner to form a jiist opinion 
of the manner in which an entire paper has been treated by an exa- 
minee. Some convenient number is fixed upon as the v^ue of the 
entire paper. This gives an average of so niany marks per question ; 
but all the questions are not of equal difficulty, or requiring answers 
of equal length ; consequently it is necessary to apportion to some 
of the questions more than the average, to others less. The practice 
in my examining days was this. After the papers had been set and 
printed, we used to meet for the marking of them. Having settled 
the maximum number of marks, and found whatf was the average, 
the senior moderator would put up the questions successively. When 
a question was thus ppt up, each examiner determined in his own 
mind what the value of it'should be. When all had made up their 
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mindS) each mentioned his number. If the numbers all agreed, or 
nearly so, a result was soon arrived at. If otherwise, the cause of 
discrepancy was sought ; the nature of the answer to be given was 
•discussed, sometimes with important results; and in the end it 
would be agreed that the question was worth so many marks, or 
sometimes that it might be possible that a well-read man would 
introduce additional matter, which should be entitled to certain 
additional marks. 

It will be seen that a prearranged valuation of questions by four 
independent and presumably competent examiners, made in the 
manner described, leaves little room for practical mistake and 
scarcely any for individual caprice. But I should wish to add also, 
that it is by a system of careful marking that the benefit of riders, 
as the enemies and destroyers of cram, principally manifests itself. 
The question in chief may possibly, and probably does, produce 
fewer marks than the cunning little rider which it carries. The 
question is in fact then only regarded as completely answered when 
the value of the answer has been tested by the solution of the 
appended rider or example, in such manner as to make it manifest 
that the subject to which the question refers has been carefully read, 
fairly understood, and honestly digested, and not merely crammed, 
still less speculated upon by the immoral and mischievous process 
of getting up two or three propositions on the chance of one of 
them being ‘ set.’ 

Eegarding university examin^-tions as tests of general ability, 
and looking upon scientific and other subjects as introduced into 
examinations for the indirect puq>ose of supplying questions and 
problems, rather than for the direct purpose of producing proficients 
or professors in those subjects, there is much to be said in favour 
of the disputations in the schools, from the duty of presiding over 
which the Cambridge title of moderator was derived. When I 
went up to the university the ‘ schools ’ were dying, and in the 
year in which I graduated they became definitely dead : they had 
for some time become little better than a form, and at last a 
moderator ^ho had the courage of his opinions refused to take any 
part in a sham, and so Acts and Opponencies in the Arts schools 
became things of the past. The only persons who manifested dis- 
satisfaction at the change were the proctors’ men, whose business it 
was to attend on such occasions. To them the reform was pure 
loss. I remember sitting in my rooms one evening when my 
college course was coming to a close, and being waited upon by 
these functionaries, bull-dogs as they were profanely called : they 
stated their wish tb receive a certain sum in consideration of my 
keeping an Act. ^ But,’ said I, ^ I understand that the schools are 
to be cloe^ this year, and that we are to have no Acts and 
Opponencies.’ ^ That is quite true,’ replied the chief of the party ; 
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* the schools are to be closed, but we draws our fees.’ The conclu- 
sion did not seem to me to be clear ; and, refusing to accept it, I 
heard no more of the matter. The schools died, if I am not mis- 
taken, owing to two causes : first, the retention of the old custom of 
disputing in Latin when men had ceased to talk Latin with suffi- 
cient freedom to permit of its being an effective vehicle of thought 
and controversy ; and secondly, the great and overwhelming influx 
of analytical methods, which do not lend themselves to viva voce 
treatment, and therefore gave an ever-increasing preponderance to 
the paper examination. Nevertheless it is open to argument, and I 
once wrote a pamphlet which was intended to prove, that it would 
have been a wiser course to attempt an adaptation of the old dispu- 
tation or wrangling between picked men to the conditions of modem 
days, than simply to shut up the schools. If a student were 
appointed to expound some particular point in pure or applied 
mathematics, and two others were appointed to question him and 
try to puzzle him, the moderator performing his ancient duty of 
moderating between the two parties, seeing to fair play, and then 
at the termination allotting commendation to those who deserved 
to be commended, it seems conceivable that an admirable form of 
mental exercise might be brought into operation ; and certainly such 
a system would tend to defeat all attempts to cram.® 

Such a test as that now sketched out would probably be imprac- 
ticable in England in these days. In the nature of things it does 
not lend itself to such strict methods of marking as the purely 
paper examination. It leaves more to general impression, and so 
opens a door for possible errors,^ which the paper system avoids. 
Nevertheless, for some purposes general impression is better than 
marks ; and if the public disputation and the paper questions and 
answers could be joined, as our fathers joined them, I am not sure 
that we should not attain the best form of examination, regarded 
as an educational test. 

But I do not write for the purpose of making any distinct recom- 
mendation. The difficulty of doing so with effect is manifest from 
the small amount of agreement hitherto elicited as to the question. 
What is to be done ? That in many directions we are over-examin- 
ing, that genuine education is likely to suffer from the process, and 
that therefore some change or- changes may be with advantage intro- 
duced — upon all these points there is much agreement. The diffi- 
culty begins when these and the like points have been conceded. 
Meanwhile nothing but good can come from such discussions as have 
taken place in the pages of this Eeview. Though I could not sign 
the Protest, I am very glad that it has been made. 

I will add a few words with reference to the recommendations made 

* I waa informed at the time of writing the pam{>hlet above referred to, that tl4s 
method had been tried with success in certain German universities. 
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by tbe great majority of the signatories to the Protest. A Boyal Com- 
mission, ‘to consider the whole subject of official appointments by 
examination, and to collect information bearing on the matter from 
other countries,’ could not in my opinion do harm, and possibly might 
do much good. But it would, 1 think, be essential that the limita- 
tion suggested by the signatories should be strictly observed ; that is 
to say, the subject referred to the Commissioners should be confined 
to the question of official appointments, and the general educational 
question should not be in any degree included. Examinations as 
giving a claim to an appointment, and examinations as a part of 
educational machinery, are (as have endeavoured to point out) two 
different things, anil they should not be confounded. For this 
reason I should venture to doubt the wisdom of the other principal 
recommendations. The governing bodies of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the head masters of schools, probably know as much about the 
matter as any one can tell them ; their constant attention is given 
to the subject of education in all its bearings ; there is no sign of 
torpor or neglect or indifference ; and upon the whole I am disposed 
to believe that they might very well be left to do their own work in 
their own way, and that any well-meant interference would tend 
rather to hinder than to help. 
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TO A FRIEND. 


One autumn morning, as the sun had just lifted its golden orb above 
the horizon, without, however, its rays having as^yet warmed the cold 
air, I beheld standing by the roadside some birch-trees, already covered 
with yellow leaves. Their day was drawing to a close ; their life of 
bloom, though brief, had been a lovely one : a life passed in the glorious 
Nature of the north. 

When the rays of the vernal sun had melted snow and ice, when 
unchained rivulets prattled pleasantly, and the lark struck its notes 
in the azure sky, tender buds had come forth from the cold branches 
i^nd twigs, the buds became leaves; they throve in the balmy 
spring breezes. The young trees clad themselves in the green colour 
of hope. So long as Summer, the golden-tressed goddess, ruled in 
the north, they enjoyed their own blooming loveliness. In innocence 
and simplicity they caressed each other, and offered a delicious shade 
to the wanderer fatigued by the fierce sun. Now, when summer — 
the too brief one of the north — has fled, behold ! with what humility 
they bear their fate and shed the treasures' of their crown. In their 
decadence, in their misfortune, they stand yonder as if none the less 
admiring the silent morning hour. They seem as if speaking to 
the traveller, who hastens by to his daily calling after his Sunday 
rest. And they awaken in him wonder, and call forth thoughts that 
are less of this world. 

Brother ! Man has also his spring, his summer, and his autumn. 
Spring is his youth, summer his manhood, and autumn his old age. 
But in the heyday of man’s springtide there may be autuipn ; in his 
autumn-tide a gleam of dawning spring. Sorrow may change mom 
into eve, spring into autumn. The tree of life struck by the 
storm raises itself again with difficulty, or requires, at all events, 
time to do so. It might, indeed, be an impossibility but for 
Samaritans ready to give a helping hand. Even the solitaiy desert 
pa^ may be shaken by the sirocco till it falls, be it ever so tall 
and strong. 

But in the depth of autumn there may, Grod *be praised! also 
be spring. Behold the charming birch-trees in the grove yonder ! 
They are going to rest through the long winter night, contented 
with their summer life, for they hope that when winter haa 
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exhausted its fury, a still more balmy air, and a still more glorious 
sun, and a more enchanting song than the howling autumn storms, 
shall summon them to a new life, to fresh joys ! And such is their 
existence, an unbroken chain of births and deaths. 

And we ? We, who are often ungrateful when the world goes 
against us — we, who grumble and rebel against the wise dictates 
of Providence, and in self-conceit wish to build up a world our- 
selves which we imagine would be a better one — what ought ice to 
remember ? 

Is not the promise sown in our hearts of resurrection and spring, 
after the autumn of life and the grave of winter ? Is it not surer and 
more blessed than that of any other creature in the realm of nature ? 
Have we not been endowed with the gift of living in sympathy here 
below, and of walking together along the road of life in love and 
friendship? And is not this gift a greater treasure than all those 
which the man of pleasure deems priceless ? Why do we, then, despair ? 
The spring following upon our winter’s grave will not depart from 
us, for it is eternal. Far more glorious is it than any earthly spring. 
The sun is God, and we are angels therein. 

Should we believe that friendship formed here below shall also 
follow us thither ? Why should we not believe that it shall become 
even stronger than here ? Ay, friendship, which has united man- 
kind through all ages, in which they have lived, labotired, .and 
struggled to reach the same goal, although by different roads— 
that friendship will certainly remain with us when the haven is 
reached, and it shall, on a brighter spring mom, and to a more 
glorious .spring chant, follow us into the Eternal Ri)ring, and be 
the most chei;iBhed and joyful recollection of our past life on earth— 
of a chilly autumn tide ! 

Ost’AR FrEDKIK/ 


Th^ E^or of The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return unacc^ted MSS. 
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Ix my fii>t a[)i)(‘al on behalf of our seamen, no reference, not even 
ihe slightest, was made to the i)eeuniary aspect of our losses at sea; 
I was anxious that the appeal should be only to the best and noblest 
feelings of our nature — love for our neighbour. 

If I now confine myself to the consideration of the loss of property 
involved, it is not because the first' appeal failed to secure attention 
or valuable remedial measures and results, but it is because the 
money aspect of the subject is also important (though not so much 
so of course as the saving of human life), and its consideration may 
enlist fresh support in obtaining such further reform as may be shown 
to be needed and free from objection. 

I will first, however, briefly review the remedial measures already 
secured, l^'nder the short Act passed in 1876, confirmed and ex- 
tended in 1876, nearly five hundred vessels, every one of them as 
rotten as a pear, were broken up, and a vigilant supervision was exer- 
cised for a time over vessels leaving our ports, as to draught of water 
and amount of freeboard or surplus buoyancy. And from June in 
1876 to June 1883 no less than 832 ships were stopped, when about 
to sail, and repaired, or had their loads greatly reduced. 

Little more was done than to keep alive this vigilance for some 
time — the amount of legislation a private member can carry through 
the House being small indeed, and in cases where it is strongly 
opposed niL 
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When, therefore, Sir William Harcourt was defeated at Oxford in 
1880, it seemed to me that by giving him (he was Mr, Gladstone’s 
Home Secretary) the seat to which I had been elected by a majority 
of over 5,000 votes, I should secure a friend to the seamen much 
more powerful than I was myself, and the transfer was made after an 
understanding that certain legislation should at least be reoonimended 
to the House. T ® 

The imssing of the Grain Cargoes Act, mainly by the exertions of 
Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain, was the firstfruits of that 
arrangement, and although those gentlemen have been prevented by 
the Irish question from doing more since, and although that only 
amounted to a iburth of the legislation stipulated for, still, tho 
good effected by that single measure was, and is, worth many seats in 
Parliament, supposing it obtainable by no other means. 

I was looking over Earle’s shipbuilding yard at Hull some time 
after the Grain Cargoes Act was passed, and saw (the decks not being 
yet fully laid) an iron diaphragm, in the plane of the keel, extending 
from the engine space and coal-bunkers forward and from the keel to 
the deck, to which it was being riveted ; this bulkhead, as sailors call 
it, had similar bulkheads at right angles extending to the sides of the 
ship. A similar arrangement was made aft from the engine space, 
reaching from the top of the screw-tunnel to the deck, and also with 
lateral bulkheads — all these dividing the ship into so many totally 
distinct and separate holds. 

On being told that it was* in consequence of the Grain Cargoes 
Act, and when my guide added, * You see it will be impossible for the 
cargo to shift now,’ I could scarcely speak, so great was my joy. 

Subsequently at Lloyds I described this arrangement to Mr. 
Cornish, one of the surveyors, and his reply — which was, ‘ Oh, that is 
common how ’ — increased my pleasure. Not e\^en linseed or canary 
seed, which flows almost like water, could render such a ship unsafe. 

Quite recently I waited upon Mr. Benjamin Martell, the Chief 
Secretary at Lloyd’s, to inquire how the Grain Cargoes Act was 
operating. He replied, ‘ Oh, well, we have none of that foundering 
now, you know ; we used to have sometimes' two in a week, and 
seldom or never less than seven or eight in the season : all that’s 
over now.’ 

The Load-line Committee, too, appointed in 1883, which did so 
much and such good work, and unanimously made such valuable recom- 
mendations (which it is wonderful that the Board of Trade luive not 
yet submitted to Parliament as a Bill), and the Committee now 
considering the best means (as boats, and how many of them, or 
rafts and of what kind) of saving lives from sinking ships, are some 
of the results of that appeal. 

The efficiency, however, of such legislation as that of 1876, em- 
powering the seizure and breaking up of rotten ships, is a steadily 
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diminishing quantity from the period of its enactment onward, and 
at present, speaking of losses from all causes, the state of things does 
not show the amount of improvement which might have been ex- 
pected. The annual loss of life at sea in vessefs carrying the English 
flag is mther more than two thousand. The shipping lost is still 
about flPfOOO tons per annum. 

Allure time Sir Thomas Farrar has persistently and consistently 
held that the only effectual remedy for the gpreat evils which nearly 
everybody deplores, is to identify the pecuniary interest of the ship- 
owner with the safety of his ship. ‘ Make it the interest of the 
owner that his ship shall make its voyage in safety,’ said Sir Thomas, 
^ and we shall soon see a different state of things.’ * 

In 1884 a Bill was brought into Parliament by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who was then l^resident of the Board of Trade, prohibiting a ship- 
owner from insuring more than the value of his ship. 

This Bill met with strong opposition; a certain class of shii> 
owners felt so deep an interest in keeping things as they were, that 
he was not able to proceed w'ith it, and it was withdrawn. 

It was impossible not to feel enamoured of the j)rinciple involved 
in the opinion of Sir Thomas Farrar and also in ]VIr. Chamberlain’s 
Bill. Its efficacy in the prevention of loss, when it comes into play, 
is great, and is well illustrated in the businesses of such firms as 
those of Thomas Wilson & Sons of Hull, of Creorge Thompson junr. 
Co., Aberdeen, and in the collier fleet of Sir George Elliott, M.P., and 
others, 

Thomas Wilson & Sons only insure a part of their fleet, and the 
ships insured are only insured to the extent of one-half of their value. 
Neither George Thompson jun. & Co^ nor 1 believe Sir George Elliott, 
insure their ships at all ; they elect to save the heavy cost of doing 
so, and undertake their own risks, or insure amongst themselves and 
friends. Their pecuniary interest in safe navigation is thus very 
great, and I am informed, and believe, that their losses are less than 
one-fourth of the average rate of loss. Mr. Chamberlain, in his ex- 
haustive and most instructive speech, in moving the second reading 
of his Bill, stated that’ in the case of 396 steamers uninsured, X)r only 
partially insured, the loss was at the rate of less than one-sixth of 
the loss incurred by the balance of our merchant steamers. 

But the great difficulty of securing the co-operation of this 
pecuniary interest, on the part of shipowners, by legislation has pre- 
vented me hitherto from relying much upon it. 

It was clearly impossible altogether to prohibit insurance, and 
short of this, I could not then see any way of doing ^t effectually. 
Consider for a moment the inherent difficulties of the only attempt 
which has been made to do it. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill sought to 
require the owner to insure only the full value, but who is to value 
the ship ? (It is true that in Holland, where the shipowner is pio- 

X 2 
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hibited from insuring beyond two-thirds of the value of his ship^ 
the. Government itself values the ship through its own officers, but 
such virility as this has long ago departed from our Parliament.) If 
a valuer for the shipowner and one for the Government are employed, 
there must also be an umpire ; very great expense would have to 
be incurred, the ship would be detained for a full time survey, in- 
volving (sometimes unnecessary) mauling of the vessel fc»r inspection 
of timbers, or, in the case of iron ships, of covered portions of her, and, 
in addition to loss of time and expense, much heat and great irritation 
would arise. 

Further, if by any process the correct actual value of a ship to- 
day was ascertained, in three months her value might be much 
increased from a rise in the price of iron, inasmuch as no shipbuilder 
would then undertake to build a similar ship for the same price for 
which he would do so readily now ; or the price of iron might go 
down, and a shipbuilding firm might then be quite willing to replace 
the ship at a less price than that for which she was insured. 

On the whole, it appeared to me that the difficulties of 
administering the proposed Act would have proved to be so great 
that I felt it impossible greatly to regret its loss, although I held 
Mr. Chamberlain in high honour for making this first honest attempt 
to strike at the root of the great evils which at present attach to a 
portion of our mercantile marine. 

The principle, however, of Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, and of Sir 
Thomas Farrar’s opinion apart from the difficulty of applying it, had 
great attractions for me, and was never lost sight of ; and long-con- 
tinued thought, and much patient labour and inquiry, now enable 
me to submit some facts which I venture to think are, for their 
suggestiveness, worth submission, at least, to public criticism. 

I imite attention in the first place to some points, in whi^h the 
conditions of insurance of property ashore are different from, and to 
some others, in which they are distinctly contrary to, those which 
attach to insurance of property at sea. 

To guard against confusion, I will not speak of ‘ insurers,’ as that 
is a tertn sometimes used to indicate those who buy indemnity from 
risk, and sometimes those who sell that indemnity ; but, treating 
the policy as property, I will speak of those who pay for it as ‘buyers,’ 
and those persons or companies who grant the policy as ‘ sellers.’ 

(1) Examine the relative atrmgth of the parties to the two 
classes of contracts, i.e. the ‘ buyers,’ and the ‘ sellers ’ of a policy to 
insure property ashore, and the buyers and sellers of a policy to insure 
property afloat. 

In the case of a policy of insurance of property ashore, the 
‘ buyer ’ of the policy is a householder insuring his house, or the 
owner of a mill or of some other class of property insuring that ; 
speaking generally, the ‘ buyer ’ of a policy is an individual or a firm 
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whose time and energies are, for the most part, devoted to £ir other 
eoncems than insurance affairs. 

The ^ seller,’ of the policy, is an insurance company ; its affairs are 
managed by a board of directors ; they have a solicitor especially 
conversant with the laws concerning insurance ; they have also sur- 
veyors accustomed to estimate beforehand the value of risks, and 
able also to examine and report upon any case of destruction of 
property originating a claim upon the company. 

In a word the ‘ sellers ’ are far and away stronger than the ‘ buyers.’ 

Now consider how it is, in this respect, with regard to a policy of 
insurance of property afloat. 

The ‘ buye>^ is the ^ managing owner ’ of tlite whole ship ; he 
represents and acts for all the other owners ; he is bound to, and does 
defend all the owners in any case of disi)ute ; he cannot afford to make 
special terms with one underwriter, as equal treatment would be 
demanded by the others. The interest he defends is very great ; his 
personal liability for costs is limited, />ro to his individual share. 

He is very strong. 

The ‘ seller ’ is one of many subscribers or, technically, ‘ under- 
writers.’ There are seldom less than fifty on a policy, frequently 
over one hundred (the three policies before me show an average of 
seventy-two subscribers), not bound together at all, each individual 
can only act for himself, and accepts just so much of the whole risk 
as he pleases ; he seldom, almost never, accepts for any large amount, 
always for a very small proportion •indeed of the whole amount 
covered. The way of it is this ; a member of Lloyd’s (underwriters’ 
room) first gives evidence or security as to his ability to pay losses ; 
then he has a desk allotted to him (Jihey are very numerous — between 
three hundred and fifty and four hundred in London alone, where 
however the bulk of underwriting is done) ; the proposals of insurance 
are handed round by the insurance brokers’ clerks all day long ; these 
proposals, called slips, give the name of the ship, amount to be insured, 
and rate per cent, offered. Perhaps sixty or seventy of these slips or 
even more are laid before each underwriter daily. After reference to 
Lloyd’s List of Ships,’ he either passes it on, or, if he decides to ‘take 
a line ’ upon it, he subscribes or ‘ underwrites ’ his name, together with 
the amount he is willing to guarantee for, at the rate specified ; this 
varies much and generally goes as low as 2002. or 1002., frequently 502. 
and sometimes even less than that — never an amount large enough to 
warrant his disputing his liability in case of loss. The number of pro- 
posals also precludes all possibility of inquiry or of scrutiny beforehand. 

The several underwriters are not in any case incorporated ; they 
axe thus unable to take joint action. This constitutes the funda- 
mental difference between the position of an individual underwriter 
and that of a shareholder in a fire office (who is the underwriter 
ashore). 
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There are Marine Insurance Societies, it is true, but as the great 
bulk of the business is done with the unassociated underwriters who 
are of older standing than the offices, the practice of the underwriters 
rules the business ; so the companies also divide their risks over many 
ships, in no case taking a line heavy enough to be worth while con- 
testing their liability afterwards, even if circumstances would warrant 
their doing so. All alike are indemnified for their losses, or on bad 
or carelessly managed ships, by the high premiums paid on all ships. 

Other causes there are which render the unassociated underwriter 
impotent in this matter, and impotent to such a degree that it would 
be more reasonable to expect the first man you may meet in the 
street to dispute a policy than to expect the underwriter to do so. 

In one policy before me the underwriters are forty -five, the 
highest risk accepted is for loOZ., and that transaction w^as one in 
nearly seventy, considered by my informant that day. Each proposal 
has to be accepted or declined on the spot. 

Another policy gives this result: the highest risk accepted is 
lOOZ., and the lowest 40/. Still lower amounts are frequently under- 
written, 25/. for example. An underwriter never makes any examina- 
tion of a ship as a condition precedent to ‘ taking a line ’ on her. 1st, 
because the limits of time prevent him. He takes perhaps twenty or 
thirty risks per day ; it is impossible for him to institute twenty or 
thirty inquiries per day, still less that number of examinations. 2nd. 
He is one of sixty, seventy, or a hundred who ha^’e subscribed or 
imderwritten a given, policy ; why should he undertake single-handed 
a troublesome work equally due (if due at all) from all ? 3rd. His 
interest is too small to bear the expense of inquiry. 4th. He would 
lose his buciness immediately if he did. No insurance broker would 
submit his slip to such a man. Not that they are indifferent to 
losses, but simply that their business is to get the policy underwritten 
promptly. He must say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on the spot, and lastly — 
startling though it is at first sight — his interest is not promoted by 
a low rate of loss, but is promoted by a high rate of loss. 

An underwriter once said to the late Mr. Harvie Farquhar^ 
banker', of St. James's Street, ‘ You are quite mistaken in supposing 
that w'e, as underwriters, are interested in having a low rate of loss 
at sea — it is quite the other way ; individually we are anxious to 
escape particular losses, but collectively we thrive best upon a high 
rate of loss. If losses increase, the premium rises ; our business is to 
keep it high enough to get enough to pay for all losses and leave an 
overplus for expenses and profits. If it were not enough for these 
purposes, we. should soon be bankrupt. It is always enough, or 
under^ting would soon cease. If you could diminish losses one 
hal^ you would simply cut our business in two. We should only 
have half our usual receipts, and should retain the same expenses. 
Similarly, you must see that, if losses could be done away with 
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altogether, underwriting would be done away with altogether too. 
So we keep the premium high enough, and then spread our 
business over as great a number of ships as we can.’ 

I may here say also that underwriters are interested in over- 
insurance in all cases of claims other than — that is, short of — ^total 
loss, or constructive total loss. Thus, if a ship worth only 15,000Z. 
is insured for 36,000/, the underwriters collectively get the premium 
on 36,000/. instead of the premium on 15,000/ . ; then in case of a 
casualty involving loss to the extent of say 7,500/., or half the value 
of the ship, the loss is spread over 36,000/. and he would have to pay 
a fraction over 4s. in the pound of the amount he had underwritten ; 
but if she is lost altogether, which only doubles ^he actual amount 
of loss we have considered — that is 15,000/. instead of 7,500/. — then 
he has to pay, not 4s. but 20s. in the pound, or the full amount 
underwritten. 

The shipowner would only be indemnified in the case of partial 
loss, calked a casualty ; whereas if the ship was lost altogether he 
would make 21,000/. profit. 

The following remarks are by an underwriter of experience : — 

III our business we daily submit to be defrauded, and yet have contented our- 
selves very often with merely lamenting^ the fact, instead of combining to cope 
with so great an evil. But combination and centralisation are incompatible with 
individuality of action. . . . 

To show my meaning, 1 will assume a case of frequent occurrence. A claim is 
brought before an underwriter, and on examining it, be iinds it incorrect, say in 
principle. The first few men on the policy may have settled it, either because they 
have not had time to look into it, or because the account it occurs on (that is, the 
broker^B account) is such a good one they do not like to raise any questions, or 
perhaps because they do not understand it, th'ereforc cannot check it, lii such case 
it too often happens that the policy is settled over the head of the man who has 
discovered the error, and perhaps others with him, and then brought back to them 
in such a way as to place them in a very invidious position ; or else, as sometimes 
happens, the settlement is asked as a favour ; and at any rate one feels the useless- 
ness of contesting even a flagrant cose, when the majority of settlements on a policy 
will be brought against one as evidence in court, and a jury would be nearly 
certaiu to argue that the others would not have settled had the claim been 
incorrect, and would, in nine cases out of ten, give their verdict accordingly. 

It is clear, then, that whilst, as regards a contract of insurance of 
property * ashore,’ the ‘ buyer ’ is greatly iveaker than the ‘ seller,’ in 
the case of a similar contract of insurance for property at sea, the 
buyer is beyond measure stronger than the ‘seller.’ Also that 
whilst the seller of a policy for property ashore is immensely stronger 
than the buyer, the seller of a policy for property afloat is entirely 
helpless^ both absolutely and also as compared with tl^e buyer. 

(2) Equally striking is* the difference in the next aspect of this 
subject, of the case of insurance ashore and insurance of property at 
sea ; namely, the amount of risk undertaken by the two classes of 
sellers. When a proposal to insure property ashore is made to an 
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inBurance company, it is always, when not for the whole amount to 
be covered, then for a large amount. In the case of property at sea 
the proposal is made to sixty, seventy, or a hundred individuals 
totally unconnected. 

If, in the former case, the amount is too large for one company 
to retain the whole risk with prudence, the company to which the 
proposal is made generally divides it with others, the rule being that 
the company devolving a part of its risk shall itself retain an amount 
of risk double that devolved upon any other office. The company taking 
part of the risk pays a small commission to the company devolving 
it, which has had the cost and trouble of making survey and nego- 
tiating with the buyer of the policy. 

The rate of premium to be charged for a given risk, though the 
rates range so widely as from Is. 6cZ. per lOOL insured in the case of a 
dwelling-house, up to as high as 6Z. 68. in some cases of rice mills, 
is seldom or never in doubt more than a few minutes. It would 
surprise many to be told how carefully every possible risk has .been 
classified. The large insurance companies keep what an accountant 
knows as ‘nominal’ accounts in ledgers (as distinguished from 
‘personal ’ accounts, which show indebtedness, and ‘real’ accounts, 
which show cost of buildings, plant, &c.), with every kind of risk. 
All premiums received are credited to one of these nominal ac- 
counts, devoted to that particular class of risk, and all losses are 
debited to it. In this way, from data extending over many years, a 
close approximation is arrived at as to the proper rate to be charged 
for that particular class of risk, and there now exist very many 
tariffs showing these. Not only tariffs differentiating between dif- 
ferent trades, but also sub-tariffs showing the varying rates between 
different classes of buildings and fittings employed in each trade 
separately. 

I have been favoured with a manuscript list of the former class, 
enumerating no less than sixty-one general tariffs. It will be suffi- 
cient if I mention a few of them — corn mills, rice mills, cotton mills, 
distilleries, flax and jute mills, floor-cloth factories, Hull timber 
yards, London Manchester warehouses, Nottingham lace warehouses, 
oil mills, sugar refineries, tanneries, worsted mills, alpaca mills, 
angola mills, &c,, up to the sixty-one. 

Some of these tariffs have a very large number of classes, each 
with its separate rate of premium. 

Insurance of ships and property at sea is unattended with any 
of this minute observation of conditions favourable and unfavourable. 
When losses run high generally, the rough and ready remedy is to 
add to the general rate ; the cost gives little concern, it merely adds 

to the cost of goods imported, and the consumer— that is, the nation 

pays for all, in the price at which they reach him. 

(3) The next point to be noted, in which this strange contrast 
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reveals itself, is this : that the buyer of a policy insuring goods on 
land can in no case — however many policies he may have bought, or 
in however large sums he may have insured — he can in no case 
recover more than the actual value of the property destroyed. 
‘ Bare indemnity for property destroyed,* said Mr. Mannering of the 
Sun office, ‘ is the very backbone of our business ; ’ ‘it is,’ he added, 
‘ our sheet anchor.’ Indemnity only, and for amounts which must 
be proved. There does not exist the manager of a fire insurance 
office who would not regard with something like horror a proposal to 
make the office liable for more than indemnity, or to give an insurer 
a legal right to make a large profit out of a fire. Yet this is freely 
done as to ships. When a fire occurs and a claim arises, the policy- 
holder is bound by its terms to declare what other policies (if any) he 
holds. The managers of the offices concerned then meet, examine the 
proofs of loss, and divide the amount amongst themselves rateably. 

It is not only the settled policy of all the large offices to pay 
only indemnity, but the law 14 Geo. III. c. 48 limits all claims 
rigidly to the value of the interest held by the buyer of the policy. 

The Sun office covers property amounting to over 80,000,0002. 
sterling in London alone, and about 350,000,0002. sterling in its 
total engagements. How long would it stand if the buyers of its 
policies were allowed to insure for 50 or 100 per cent, more than the 
value of the property insured, and were put into the position of being 
able to enforce payment of these sums ? To some, at least, if not 
many, this would prove an almost irresistible temptation to set fire 
to their own property ; yet, this is the present actual position of 
many shipowners in their relation to the sellers of their policies. 

I will give two or three (out oj many) instances of this, and will 
then pass on to tlie fourth point of contrast. 

A man was detected in an attempt to compass the destruction of 
his vessel, and he was brought before the Lord Mayor : the vessel 
was a small one. He confessed that, although he had only given 
3002. for her, he had insured her for 1,0002. 

A similar case came before the magistrates of North Shields : the 
owner in this case admitted that, although he did not. think the 
vessel would sell for more than 4002., he had insured her for 8002. 

In a third case in which twenty good men were drowned when the 
ship went down, it was shown that the owners had bought her for 
7,5002. of which only 2,5002. had been paid. The ship was declared 
by them to be worth 13,0002. and was actually insured for 10,0002. 

The late Lord Iddesleigh, when he was Sir Stafford Northcote, 
said,’ ‘ Some little time ago a case of constructive total loss was tried 
in respect of a ship insured for 36,0002. ; the ship had been materially 
injured, and the owner endeavoured to prove that she was a con- 
structive total loss; with that view he showed that it would cost 
‘ 8ee Hansard^ 227, p. 149. 
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15,000^. to repair her, and that when she was repaired she would not 
be worth more than that sum. If he could make out that the ship 
was not worth more than 15,000Z. altogether, what is it to be supposed 
he would receive for her loss ? Not 15,000?. her true value, but 
36,000?. her assumed value.’ 

Sir Stafford added, ‘ Probably cases of this kind are not numerous.’ 
I am afraid they are very numerous in kind, though probably not in 
degree. In this case the owner paid 1,680 guineas per annum 
more than was needed to secure indemnity. When a business 
man lays out money, he expects to get it again, or value for it ; 
he also expects a profit upon it : in this case he could not get any 
profit upon this lai*ge annual jiayment ; he could not get it back 
without profit ; he could not even get any portion of it back, save 
in the event of the ship’s total loss. The ship was lost. 

The law, whilst strictly limiting the liability of the sellers of the 
policy, no matter for what amount the policy may have been taken 
out, to bare indemnity for the value of the property destroyed, in the 
case of property on shore, allows (or does not prevent) a shipowner to 
insure for any amount he can, by means of misrepresentation or 
otherwise, induce the sellers of a policy (the undenvriters) to sell him 
a policy for, and enables him to recover that amount. 

(4) The holder of a fire policy cannot insure in the same policy 
for loss of rent or of business profits. He must take out a separate 
policy to insure against loss of rent, and finds it difficult to do so ; 
loss of profits, I am informed, he either cannot insure at all, or can 
do so only with the greatest difficulty. 

A shipowner can, and constantly does, insure not only the freight 
outwards, say to Callao, India, or elsewhere, but can insure the hoped- 
for freight homewards, and if the day after the vessel sails from 
England she is lost, he recovers both sums, without any deductioit 
being made for wages, &c., saved both out and home, or for the saving 
of all dock charges and terminals at the port of destination. 

(5) If one wants to ascertain the value of the property annually 
lost at sea one cannot do so with precision ; one is left to conjecture. 
Mr. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics j gives the amount of 
loss in cargoes and ships belonging to the United Kingdom at 
18,900,000?. per annum, whilst, as regards losses by fire ashore, the 
Insurance Revieiv gives a particular and a full account of all losses 
in the preceding year in its January issues, excepting as regards the 
Westminster Company, the Pheenix, and the Sun. 

Surely this might be remedied in the next budget, in March. A 
duty of one per cent, on all sums paid in respect of losses and damage 
at sea wouW give the Chancellor of the Exchequer (if Mr. Mulhall is 
right) a enm of 189^0002., and the public .much-needed and, indeed, 
vital information at least as to the amount of insured property lost 
in each and every year j or a license to underwriters 'and marine 
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insurance companies with the obligation to make returns quarterly 
would also secure it. 

(6) When there exists an intention to defraud the insurance 
companies ashore, the buyer or owner of the, policy has to do some- 
thing to bring it about, either through an agent or by himself, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the fire in the Strand, proofs are found of 
incendiarism. In the case of the buyer of a policy of marine insurance, 
the owner need do nothing — he has only to postpone needed repairs 
to his vessel, and the desired disaster inevitably comes of itself. 

( 7 ) Where fraud has been accomplished in cases on land, it is often 
found that proof is discovered in the debris of a fire : a charred and 
partially destroyed book of accounts is found, as*in a case where 600i. 
was claimed, and the office produced the claimant’s stock account in 
a charred and blackened book, wherein was an account of the stock 
taken only three days before the fire occurred, showing in the 
claimant’s own writing that he then valued his stock at 471. only 
or, as in a case which came before a court of assize at Leeds, at which 
I was present. The claimant was a dealer in engravings, &c., and 
swore that his stock consisted, inter alUt^ of a large number (given by 
him) of engravings framed and glazed. In cross-examination he 
gave the sizes ; he also gave the quality of the glass, such a thickness 
or weighing so much per foot ; ‘ how hung ? ’ ^ with one or two little 
rings in the top of the frame ? ’ — with tw’o. 

The Insurance Company proved that every brick and part of a 
brick, every piece of stone and every stick of wood, had been re- 
moved by hand, and the rubbish remaining had been carefully sifted,, 
and they produced the glass and the brass rings found, and showed 
conclusively that the claimant had* been lying, and the jury at once 
found a verdict for the company. 

Again, sometimes when an incendiary fire is extinguished, ac- 
cumulations of shavings, &c., saturated with oil or turpentine have 
been found. 

Cases like this could be multiplied if it were needed. 

It need hardly be pointed out that in the case of a ship lost at 
sea, all these material proofs have gone to the bottom of the sea 
with the ship herself. 

(8) But the most important and vital point of difference between 
insurance ashore and insurance afloat, is in the proceedings which 
^precede and attend the negotiations between the buyer of the policy 
and the seller of the policy. 

Take first the case of a firm desirous of insuring their manufac- 
turing premises from fire. They state to the insurance company 
selected by them the situation and nature of the premises, and the 
amount in which they wish to insure them ; and, generally q)eaking,. 
the company gives them a covering note for fourteen or more days. 

The company then sends one of their surveyors to inspect and 
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report upon the case to the company. They also furnish the firm 
with a form of policy for examination, which contains a list of the 
general requirements of the insurance company. 

It is easy to see the influence an impending visit from the 
surveyor would have upon a firm or individual about to insure. He 
would go over his premises, and for the time make it his business to 
make his premises what is called ‘ a good risk ; * with a view to a less 
premium, if a movable gas-bracket were a ttached to a wooden partition 
or bulkhead, he would substitute a rigid one, which could not be 
turned so as to bring the flame in contact with the matchboarding ; 
if it were too near a wooden ceiling, he would protect that ceiling 
by sheet iron or otherwise ; if a stove were dangerously near wood- 
work, the stove would be removed to a safer place, or tlie woodwork 
would be protected in some way. All this and much more he would 
do to secure the advantage of a lower rate of premium, for these 
premiums vary very widely from five shillings per 100/. uj) to no less 
than six guineas per cent, for the worst kind of risks. I may say 
here that special surveys are not usual in the case of dwelling-houses. 
The fact that the buyer of the policy and his family live in them is 
K'onsidered a sufficient guarantee that every i>ossible care will be taken 
to avoid fire. 

The surveyor makes his report, and the person or firm proposing 
to insure is then communicated with by letter or personally, and 
asked to do what is deemed to be needful, and in almost all cases 
complies. 

Grenerally the surveyor merely points out verbally what is objec- 
tionable, and what is needful, and if on a second visit lie finds that 
what is needfql has been done, there is an end of the matter (these 
arrangements are of daily and hourly occurrence). When the risk 
is a continuing one a condition is endorsed upon the policy. 

Nor do the fire insurance companies limit themselves in all cases 
to survey before issuing a policy. In the case of the docks and in 
those districts in the City where the Manchester warehouses are, they 
employ permanent inspectors, who make intermittent and frequent 
examination to see that everything is as it should be — a system of 
inspection which I am told that the owners of the insured property 
gladly welcome. 

From all the inquiries made by me in this matter, and the 
information received, I have formed a strong conviction that London 
is more indebted to the precautions taken at the instance of, and 
also the precautions taken by, the fire insurance companies, for its 
wonderfiol immunity from great conflagrations, than it is easy to 
conceive^ or define. That the extra care thus taken by the insurance 
company flixs the care taken by the owner have a most powerful 
effect in diminishing the number of fires cannot be doubted. 

The state of things thus described calls into active operation the 
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aelf-imierest of both 'parties to the contract, and this tck) in every 
single transaction. 

Now, what is there analogous to all this in the case of the seller 
of a policy insuring property afloat ? Absolutely nothing ! , 

All the underwriter in London has to guide him is Lloyd! s List. 
A reference to this will give him much useful information as to the 
structure of the vessel, but it is necessarily silent on several matters 
vitally affecting the question of seaworthiness. 

He will find the date when the ship was built, where and by 
whom she was built, her dimensions, how she was classed at the 
outset, and for how many years. Beyond particulars relating to 
structure it does not pretend to go. As to stowage, amount of load, 
number of seamen to handle her, scantling of shifting boards, and 
many other vital particulars, it is silent. The underwriters never 
dream of institutimj any inquiiy into the state of a ship as a 
condition precedent to taking a line upon her, because (1st) they 
are quite powerless to do it ; (2nd) it is not worth their while ; and 
(3rd) their interest is dead against it, as they can always, and 
always do, recover all losses in the shape of higher premiums. 

They are almost equally powerless to resist a claim, however great, 
however homicidal may have been the neglect which produced the 
disaster. For all practical uses one may say they never do this 
either, because it is only done when a clear case of attempting to 
destroy the ship comes before a criminal court — as in Glasgow last 
month, in re the Gylfe s.s. — cases necessarily of rare occurrence, 
whilst hundreds of policies are bought and sold daily. 

Now let us suppose that the owner of a ship had, like the owner 
of a mill, to make his proposal to insure his ship to a company ; that 
company would probably, first adopting, with some modification, 
Lloyd’s Begister concerning structural condition, have the ship 
visited specially by its own officer, as to those factors in the con- 
sideration of seaworthiness not contained in Lloyd’s Begister, and 
this is probably what would happen : the shipowner would himself, 
in anticipation of 6uch a visit, place his load line in such apposition as 
would not be likely to provoke unfavourable comment — ^probably 
that arrived at by the Load line Committee 1884-1885, which has 
received the sanction of the Board of Trade and has been voluntarily 
adopted by the owners of three thousand ships ; he would also man 
his vessel reasonably, would take needful precautions as to dangerous 
cargo, and would see, in fine, that her conchtion and equipment were 
as good as possible, with a view of securing a low premium. The 
surveyor would then inquire into all these poinfs and others; he 
would minutely examine the position of the owner’s load-line^ and 
calculate, the amount of surplus buoyancy afforded by it. , He would 
report as to cargo, nature of voyage, <&c« ; he would also prohibit 
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the loading of deck cargo in winter, and carefully note any other 
question or matter affecting the seaworthiness of the vessel, as 
the presence of chemicals ; he would make requisitions or stipula- 
tions as to the scantling and supports of shifting boards for grain 
cargoes. 

With reference to grain cargoes, I have repeatedly boarded grain- 
laden vessels in the docks which had arrived with a bad list upon 
them, showing that a little more of the weather they had just, 
and only just, pulled through, and they too would have gone to the 
bottom ; and it was dreadful to see what a wretched apology for 
shifting boards had been provided for them: the scantling was 
altogether inadequate to withstand the ‘ send ’ of the grain towards 
the side in a rough sea — and this, too, w'hen we are told by Lloyds’ 
surveyor, who specially reported on shifting boards, that, for an 
outlay of only twopence per quarter, a vessel can be fitted with 
shifting boards of scantling of such dimensions that would make it 
impossible for the cargo to shift in any sea. It may be said that 
grain is shipped in foreign ports — ^well, the great fire insurance 
companies have agents all over the world in almost every important 
town or city. How much easier would it be for marine insurance 
companies to have agents merely at the ports to see that stipulations 
agreed upon were adhered to — this would be easy and would be 
done. We should have the managers of the marine insurance com- 
panies meeting as regularly as those of the fire insurance companies do 
now, to compare notes, discuss topics of common interest, and arrange 
tariffs ; general rules as to various cargoes would be considered*, and 
other matters of the utmost importance as bearing on the sea- 
worthiness or unseaworthiness of a vessel, and he would supply the 
company with the value of the ship, sufficiently trustworthy for insur- 
ance purposes and to i>revent over-insurance in valued policies. In 
short, the surveyor and the managing-owner or his agent being pleni- 
potentiary (and no one else having a right to intervene), could and 
would speedily come to an understanding on all these points ; or if 
the shipowner found the officer of one company too exacting, he could 
try anothe]* ; while if the surveyor found the condition of the ship 
unfavourable to safety, he would require a heavier premium. The 
intelligent self-interest of both would be called into active, continuous, 
and operative exercise. Dangerous overloading would cease, without 
the adoption of a hard and fast load line except as a standard of 
loading ; a great desideratum, for a little reflection will show that the 
position of a load line on the same ship should not always be the 
same* Nature of cargo, season of year, and nature of voyage, all are 
important factors*. Thus an amount of surplus buoyancy, where all 
these considerations were unfavourable (*as, say, a cargo of copper ore 
from Hudva to Swansea across the bay in winter, or of pig iron 
ai^Toss the Atlantic), would be essential which would unduly curtail 
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the ship’s fair carrying capacity if the season were summer, the 
cargo coke, and the voyage across the North Sea, The reasonable 
thing would certainly be arrived at by persons desiring the safe 
arrival of the ship at the port of destination. An adequate number 
of hands would be shipped, deck-loading would be prohibited or 
limited, both as regards nature of deck-load and the season of the 
year and of the voyage. 

And all these most desirable objects would be secured, so far as 
insured shijjs are concerned, without the direct and sometimes 
irritating interference of a Government officer, and without the inter- 
vention of parliamentary enactment, either mandatory or prohibitive ; 
it would all be peacefully settled by mutual agreement. 

The self-interest of the parties would secure the best attainable 
condition of affairs without friction or exasperation of any kind. All 
would come about quietly and automatically. 

]Mr. Mannering, of the Sun office (to whom, and also to the agents 
of the Koyal, the Phamix, the General, &c., I tender my grateful 
thanks for their ungrudging help) remarked to me : — 

‘ You see, when we make the suggestions I have referred to to our 
customers, we say in effect, ‘‘ If you will carry out our suggestions 
based on great and wide experience, we can afford to quote you a 
much lower rate of premium than we should require for insuring 
your premises as they arc,” and they seldom or never fail to adopt oiu* 
re commendations.’ 

1 think that the conclusion to^ which the facts I have cited 
irresistibly tend, is, that underwriting hy individuals should be 
abolished. They would take no harm, as they would almost certainly 
group themselves into new' marine insurance companies. 

If this thing is done the business will go to responsible com- 
panies, and in amounts sufficient to insure that every reasonable 
care would be taken to avoid loss of the ship. 

A large number of the most able men would immediately study 
with the greatest care the Wreck Kegisters of the Board of Trade, with 
the view of arriving at a clear appreciation of the comparative safety of 
the various kinds of* ships : well-decked steamers, spar-decked vessels, 
the influence or tendency of long steamers and unusually long ones, 
the rates of loss of various kinds of cargo, of different voyages, water 
ballast^ and many other characteristics — there is much information in 
these periodical Wreck Registers which is at present of no use to 
anybody, but under the careful and interested scrutiny of experts 
would yield their life-saving information just as the waters of the 
pool of Bethesda gave forth their healing power when they were 
troubled by the Angel of God. In this event, if vessels' were sent • 
to. sea only after all reasonable precautions had been taken, there 
^ould be sav^d to ihe nation an amount of wealth which few have 
auy idea of. 
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I say the nation, because it is not the shipowners who lose when 
a steamer founders with the golden produce of a whole landscape — it 
is not the underwriters — they both are gainers ; it is the consumers 
of the produce which reaches our ports in safety who pay by the 
increased price at which it is distributed ; for, as underwriters must 
gain on their whole business, it is evident that the premiums on the 
cargoes which arrive pay the whole cost of those which are lost, 
and more too. It is as much and as directly x>aid by the English 
tax-payer as if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had levied an 
import duty all round on every kind of produce imported into the 
country. The property which is thus needlessly cast away is national 
property. 

It has been shown that, with regard to insurance ashore, every 
safeguard suggested by long experience and close observation is 
urged upon the buyers of these policies, and with the best results ; — 
it has been shown that as regards insurance afloat no precautionary 
measures whatever are recommended by the sellers of these policies. 
It has been shown, that whereas in regard to a policy of insurance on 
property ashore the buyer of it can in no case recover more than 
indemnity for proved loss, the buyer of a policy on a ship can 
recover double, and even more than double, the value t)f that ship if 
she is lost ; and it is demonstrable that a very large proportion of 
cargo-carrying vessels leave our ports as to which no man living 
has a beneficial pecuniary interest in their reaching port in safety, 
whilst as to many of them the qwner is allowed by the present state 
of the law to put himself into such a position as to have a heavy 
pecuniary interest against their reaching port at all. 

I do not know of any other pursuit in life where wrong-doing is 
made at once so easy, so prodigally remunerative, and so safe as this 
is, and therefore render high honour to the majority of shipowners 
who have been, and are, proof against these temptations. 

I have shown that many unscrupulous men may, and do, send 
vessels to sea, as to which they have covered themselves against the 
least loss. That the loss of the ship and cargo, if it occurs, is borne 
by the nation. That the owner is merely the self-appointed bailee 
of the public. Now, is it not time that we should take hostages of 
these men for the safe keeping (as far as reasonable care can secure 
it) of this national property? 

My own conviction is, as I have said, that the time has arrived 
when underwriting by individuals should cease to exist, for it alone 
makes this state of things possible. 

Once make conditions under which policies of insurance on pro- 
perty a^oat are issued coincide with those which characterise the 
issue cf glides on property ashore, and, as to insured ships at least, 
we at OBce emerge from the region of Government inspection by 
Government officers, with hard and fast lines as to freeboard, deten- 
tion of ship, &c., ajqd over-insurance would simply die out. 
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Let us leave all these matters to be settled in amicable bargain 
between the insurance offices and the shipowner ; their self-interest, 
particularly that of the offices, will be enlisted; and as this is the most 
powerful, constant, and efficient agent for the purpose, we may feel 
sure that its work will be done, and well done. 

The course suggested is not only similar to that now in daily 
operation ashore, where it works well and without friction, but the 
legislation by which it would be enacted itself has precedent — for those 
who value it. In 14 George III. c. 48, commonly called the Gambling 
Act, policies, which are therein called wagering policies, were made 
illegal (these were policies on the lives of public men mostly), and it 
was enacted that no one might legally take out or grant a policy upon 
any life or lives, event or events, in which he had not a clear interest ; 
and section 3 enacts (see Bunyon’s of Fire Insurance j p. 7) that 
when the assured has an interest, no greater sum shall be recovered 
from the assurers than the amount or value of his interest. Is it 
possible to assign any good reason why this salutary principle should 
not be applied to policies for insuring ships ? It needs not, however, 
that it should be applied by enactment ; if underwriting by individuals 
once ceased, the companies who would thenceforward conduct the 
business would do as the fire offices do — adopt indemnity for proved 
loss as ‘ the backbone of their business,* * as their sheet anchors.* 

There would not be much difficulty in inducing other shipowning 
nations to follow our lead herein ; they generally do in shipping 
legislation ; and even if they did not^ the temporary loss of under- 
writing business, if any, would soon right itself ; the English 
insurance companies would be able to quote so much lower terms, 
and shippers would so greatly prefer Ships insured with , them, that 
the others would have to fall into line quickly or lose their business. 

Beturning to the consideration of the value of the property of 
the United Kingdom in ships and cargoes now lost at sea per annum : 
with a view to test Mr. Mulhall’s accuracy in his estimate of 
18,900,0002., I checked the annual loss of life he gives in the 
same table ^ with the returns given in the Wreck Begister of the 
Board of Trade. Mr.*Mulhall gives it as 2,090, but does not say 
over what series of years he takes his average. Turning to the Wreck 
Begister last issued, on page v. I find that the average of the nine 
years preceding and including the year 1884-5 is given as 2,140; 
presumably therefore Mr. Mulhall is correct. Wishing to know how 
he had arrived at his total of nearly nineteen millions of pounds 
sterling per annum, I wrote to him and subsequently saw him, when 
he explained as follows: ^The tonnage of vessels lost is taken as 
being of the value of 102. per ton all round, sailing and steam, 
wooden or iron or steel—- and the value of the caigoes is taken at 
152. par tm^ the declared value at the custom-houses giving that 

V • Table C, p. 486. 
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sum when divided by the tonnage.’ The estimated value of the 
tonnage of the ships I think is high^ as, considering that since * going 
to the bottom ’ has come to be considered the natural end of all 
ships (shipbreaking has gone out entirely now many years ago), it is 
probable that a large portion of the ships lost consists 'of old and 
nearly worn-out vessels. 

Fifteen pounds per ton for the cargoes also seemed to me to be 
high, when we consider the large quantities of coal, pig iron, and salt 
exported from British ports, and of wheat imported, none of which 
are worth 15Z. per ton, or anything like it. , However, I give his 
figures and his explanation of them as I received them. Since 
seeing him, howeVer, I have had a long conversation with one of the 
most able men in the City, an underwriter, and he said he thought 
lOZ.per ton all round was not an overestimate for the ships, as many 
of the steamers lost were very valuable ships, worth greatly more than 
lOZ. per ton. Asked if he did not consider 15Z. per ton an excessive 
estimate of value, considering the quantities of salt, coal, &c., ex- 
ported, he replied, ‘ Well, case goods are valuable — forty-two cubic 
feet to the ton. I don’t know, I’m sure ; I should think it was not 
greatly over the mark.’ 

I then went to the Library of the Statistical Society, Adelphi 
Terrace, and the librarian showed me the reports of M. Kioer, head 
of the Statistical Department at Christiania, who is stated to have 
given close attention to this subject for many years. 

I wrote and asked M. Kioer if he could help me in arriving at a 
trustworthy estimate of the value of the property in ships and cargoes 
(British flag) lost at sea per annum, and his reply is as follows. 

Writing from Christiania, January 14, 1889, he says, inter aliai 

... As to the value in ships and cargoes, I do not know any official returns. given 
for British vessels, and it is to be regretted that the, in other respects, so detailed and 
useful returns of sea casualties do not contain statistics in that matter. . . . The 
method adopted in the Gorman shipping statistics seems to me much better in this 
respect, and g^ves really the key to the solution of your question, although that key 
has not yet been utilised as for as I can see (i.e. in England). In the thirty-fifth 
volume (part i.) of Statistik des Dmtschen Hoicks is to be found, p. 05 and fol- 
lowing, a detailed account . . . which amongst other information gives answer to 
these questions : — If, and for what amount, and where, was the ship insured ? and 
the cargo f 


Then follows a page of these returns : — 


Name of tho ship 

Description 

Tonnage 

Cargo 

Ship insured for 

Cargo insured for 

Hbfinung • 

barque 

328 

timber 

___ 

22,000 nbL 
unioBured, 

WiUieV . •. 


430 

ff 

24,000 mks. 

AmL ; 

yacht 

20 

wheat 

2,700 mks. 

insured, amount not 

* , 

Gnaymas • 

barque 

306 

opium 

30,000 mks* 

Mown. 
262,000 mks. 

^c. . 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 
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I have taken the liberty to expose my views in such extent, being convinced 
that it would be useful not only for the British, but also for other seafaring nations, 
if those indications were inserted in the highly appreciated British returns of sea 
casualties. 

1 also consulted Mr. Johnson, the able editor of the EcoTiomist^ 
who gave me what information he could and referred me to M. J» 
T. Danson, a retired underwriter of large experience. His reply, 
dated Grasmere, January 17, 1889, says amongst other things: — 

The value of British property lost at sea in any given year can be estimated 
only approximately. . . . Mr. Mulhall’s work evinces great industry and order. 

Again, asked particularly for an opinion of Mr. Muljiairs estimate of 
eighteen millions nine hundred thousand pounds (18,900,000Z.) he 
says, under date January 21, 1889 : — 

To get at values, you must go into the books (of commerce) kept by private 
persons (individuals, firms, or joint stock companies). These are only partially 
accessible to anybody, and the part is a small part of the whole. . . . Looking at 
Mr. Mulhalfs figures T can only regard them as guesses. I should hesitate to use 
any of them. There is no proposition of importance that I know of as to which 
they could safely be deemed decisive [italics M. Danson's] ; but they are, as guesses, 
not absurd, I think ; and though they decide nothing, they do serve to give a con- 
crete and real aspect to groups of facts not clearly ascertainable, and so used are 
useful, and not materially misleading,^ 

Mr. Chamberlain, in moving the second reading of the Bill pro- 
hibiting over-insurance, in May 1884, gave a mean of 15,000,000Z. 

M. Danson’s estimate, it should be .pointed out, is based upon an 
account of losses paid by underwriters, and of course excludes all 
property and ships lost which were not insured. What proportion the 
last-named bears to the whole I cannot; of course, say. 

Lastly, I wrote to the highest authority I know; but, as the reply 
was marked ‘private,’ I suppose it is excluded from employment 
here. There can, however, I think, be no impropriety in laying that 
it exhorted me to great caution — to ascertain from Mr. Mulhall 
himself how he arrived at his estimate, which ^t will be seen had been 
done, and to verify myself the method and the data. This also had 
been done as far as it was possible to do it, and two of the most ex-* 
perienced underwriters, one of whom is frequently consulted by the 
Government, have been consulted, with the results already set down. 

It is, of course, impossible that precision can be reached until 
Government devises the means of obtaining accurate data. In this 
uncertainty it will be prudent to take something considerably less 
than Mr. Mnlhall’s estimate of 1 8,900, OOOZ. I will put the assump- 
tion ihat sixteen millions will be likely to be less rather than more 
than the actual loss. My readers may take what other sum seems 
to thezn more likely to be correct. I have frankly given all the 
informtion which patient inquiry enables me to give. 

We have now to consider what proportion of this immense eum ^ 
• Italics mine. — S. P. 


A A 2 
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we might reasonably expect to save if ships were managed on the 
principle of taking all reasonable care to avoid loss at sea. Here we 
are on safer ground. I have thought a very important side light 
might be thrown upon this aspect of the subject if we could ascertain 
the average rate of premium per cent, charged at Lloyd’s for insuring 
a cargo-carrying steamer, and the ascertained rate of loss incurred in 
the case of those sh'ipowners who themselves insure, in whole or in 
part, their own ships, thus themselves losing heavily by the loss of 
those which are lost, notwithstanding the care which they naturally 
take to navigate their vessels as safely as they can. 

With this object in view, I spent much time in finding out who 
did not insure, or insured only a part of the value of their ships, in 
calling upon them, in writing asking for interviews, &c., &c., and 
found, with very few exceptions, much willingness to assist me. 

I sought information in reply to two questions — (1) What is the 
average rate of premium per cent, per annum demanded at Lloyd’s 
on sailing vessels, and also on steamers? and (2) What is the 
average rate of actual loss per cent, per annum for three years on the 
vessels owned or managed by you ? — including average. Average 
here means damage of any kind as well as total loss. 

It took some time to get out the figures, and when they reached 
me it was written over nearly all the returns ‘ private,’ or I was told 
that it was * confidential,’ or *no names to be mentioned.’ 

One is at a loss to understand why this should be so, as the in- 
formation reflects nothing but honour on all concerned. I must, 
however, comply with the conditions imposed, and will give only the 
essential parts, and that in such a way as not to indicate the sources 
of my inforanation. 

No. 1 speaks of eleven steamers insured at a cost, for two years, 
of nearly 40,000Z., on which the total claims made for Iqss and 
damage amounted to a little over 8,000/. The amounts for which 
these vessels were insured were 830,000/. for the two years ; the rate 
percent, per annum therefore of loss, &c., was an average of less than 
one per cent. (*965/.) 

Nor 2. A well-known shipowner told me that, against 34,000/. 
paid as premiums of insurance, he had only had to claim a few 
hundreds of pounds, and this for damage only. 

No. 3. In this case the manager of a fleet of well on to a hundred 
steamers told me that all claims amounted to less than one per cent. 

No. 4. The figures in this are an aggregation of several returns, 
which are lumped to conceal their identity. I should have preferred 
to give names and particulars, but am not allowed to do so. 

however, are strictly accnrate, although so aarptishig, 
ipe oonsider that from eight gnioeas to nine gnlneas are the 
priCM which are charged per cent, per annum for insuring steamers 
under orffittoy management. The aggregate value of the fleets is 
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over 1,000,0002., and the total claims made upon inside and private 
insurance fund and outside underwriters is only equal to 7s. 2d. 
(seven shillings and twopence) per cent, per annum. 

No. 5. A careful shipowning firm in Belfast have had four ships 
sailing now for over twenty years, and have had no loss. 

No. 6. A firm in Aberdeen owned a fieet of near thirty vessels, 
and had only lost one, and that by fire, for over twenty years. 

My next letter speaks for itself; and as there is express per- 
mission in a postscript to make use of it, I give the following 
extracts : — 

13 Hyde Park Place. W. : 9 Feb. 1889. 

Hear Mr. Plimsoll, — T have now got the information you wish, and it confirms 
your statement of how little loss there is in well-appointed ships. 

From 1881 until 1888 the premium upon the risks which the Company took 
amounted to over 150,000/., and the total claims for the whole period of seven 
years against this amount of net premiums earned or saved was only 10,000/. 

In the first five years, from 1881 to 188G, the average annual debit to the 
insurance account of premiums saved was not more than 1,000/. a year. Between 
188G and 1888 there was a breakdown in the machinery of one of the steamers, 
and a collision in another case. 

This brought up the average, but the total of 10,000/. represents in seven years 
an average debit of only about 2,700/. a year, against an average of credit of 
premiums of nearly 22,000/., annually saved in premiums. 

In other words, during the whole seven years the fleet ran with such freedom 
from loss or damage, that if we had taken the whole risk for the Company on the 
whole fleet, the actual loss and damage chargeable against the fleet would have 
been somewhere about 8s. (eight shillings) par cent, per annum. 

Yours very truly, 

, Donald Cubbie. 

All this, while the average loss on cargo-carrying steamers was 
such that underwriters found it necessary to charge from eight to 
nine guineas per cent, per annum. 

But, it will be said, these are passenger steamers, and freights 
would not bear the expense gone to in these ships to secure safety. 
Let this be granted for the moment, though I think it may reason- 
ably be contended that it is not economical in the long run«to with- 
hold even from cargo-carrying steamers anything esserUidl to safety. 
Still I for one do not contend for t he wide margin in horse-power of the 
engines over usual requirements of, or for the full number of hands 
usually carried in, passenger steamers. We will, therefore, regard 
this rather as showing what care can do (for in these latitudes we 
have no weather, except fog, which is responsible for the loss of a 
well-found ship properly loaded and manned), rather than as an 
attainable standard for cargo-carrying steamers. 

I have here, however, another letter, the most valuable of all my 
letters, for it not only is not encumbered with the words * piiTOte ’ 

confidential,’ but it gives the average of eight years wi^ am 
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added separately, whereas I have only ventured to ask for accounts 
based on three years’ business. This is a distinction of great im- 
portance. 

It is further of greatly increased importance since it is a record 
of experience with cargo-carrying steamers, and shows with what 
blessed life-saving results the adoption of all needful precautions 
and care by a real owner of ships is attended, as contrasted with the 
ordinary &te of cargo-carrying steamers, the so-called owners of 
which contract themselves out of all pecuniary interest in their safe 
arrival in port. 

From Thomas Wilson, Sons, §• Co., Steamship Owners, 

Insurance Department, Hull : 4th February, 1889. 

Our steamers are mostly cargo steamers, sailing to all parts. 

For the past eight years, 1881-88, our losses have reached 21. 8s. Id. per cent, 
on the value of our fleet. 

We have now seventy-four steamers afloat, and of these we run the entire risk 
of flfty-nine ; the remaining flftcen are of high class and value, and of these fifteen 
we run at least half the value, in some instances considerably more than half the 
value ; the balance we insure in London. 

The following letter accompanied this statement : — 

nuU : February 2nd, 1889. 

My dear Sir, — ^Yours of the 30th of January. Will the enclosed information 
be sufficient for your purpose ? We had last year seventy-two steamers at work 
and no loss. 

Yours very truly, 

• Charles II. Wilson. 

It is to be observed that the average loss in steamers which are well 
cared for is about two per cent, per annum, and that the loss in 
saUing ship% which are well cared for is much less. The Indian 
(xovernment, which sends over 300 sailing ships to India with stores 
every year, and superintend the loading through their own ofBder, 
have only had one or two losses (if my memory is correct) in a period 
of over thirty years. The average rates of insurance for steamers 
are 81. 88. to 91. 98. per cent. ; sailing ships, 5l. 

I could safely rest my case upon the experience of Thomas 
Wilson, Sons, & Co. alone. If it were a case of a firm owning half a 
dozen steamers only, and for three years, it could be objected that it 
was simply a run of good luck ; but seventy-four steamers and eight 
years are conclusive. There is no luck in it ; it is simply the proof 
of what ca^e will do. 

jjL^ mentioned the case of an iron ship being in process of con- 
stniction at Earle’s shipbuilding yard for the grain trade, which was 
bi4kling,in sudh a way that the grain could not shift. Neither could 

ship' be sunk; for, if a hole was made in her as big as a house 
dooTi the! ws.ter could only fill one of several compartments* I did 
not imjjoire as to the owners for whom the ship was building, but 
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I learnt subsequently that it was for this firm. The firm simply 
take all needful care, as it is one of those (the majority) who look to 
freights for profit and not to what they can get out of the under- 
writers. 

It must not be. forgotten, too, that they are cargo-carrying, not 
passenger, vessels. 

Were it not that it would unduly prolong this paper, further 
testimony might be added almost indefinitely ; but probably enough 
has been said to show that, whereas the rate of loss in cases where 
every care is taken is but little above two guineas per cent., the rate on 
those not thus cared for has been run up, by overloading, by careless- 
ness, and recklessness, to at the least an average of 8 guineas per cent. 
I am understating my > case. 

Now if the total of our losses, 16,000,000?., were reduced in like 
proportion, by seeing that all vessels were taken as much care of as 
the good shipowners take of theirs, we should reduce our losses at 
sea to the extent of twelve millions of money per annum. I believe 
firmly that this would be the case : if any other person thinks Mr. 
Mulhall’s estimate excessive, and takes a lower one, it remains true 
that 12,000,000?. will bear curtailment without becoming unimportant. 
Let us by all means be furnished, and soon, with authentic data. 
We require farmers and others who sell corn to make returns giving 
quantity and price — surely this is not a less important matter. 

What would 12,000,000?. do? We have many who strive for a 
free breakfast-table — well, all the taxes on tea, coffee, cocoa, &c., the 
abolition of 'which would give us a free breakfast-table, amount to 
4,959,396?. I’o this Ave can add the total amounts of the votes for 
education in England, in Ireland, and in Scotland ; the yote for the 
Scotch universities and the vote for the teachers’ pension fund (Ireland) 
thrown in, and yet have a surplus, of nearly two millions of money, 
all saved by taking reasonable care (the care taken by firms like Thomas 
Wilson and Sons of Hull, William Porter and Sons of Belfast, James 
Westoll of Sunderland, George Smith and Sons of Glasgow, George 
Thompson junr. & Co., Aberdeen, and many others) of the vessels 
carrying our commerce. And this care would quietly and easil}^, almost 
automatically, come into operation, if insurance of property afloat were 
conducted, as it is on shore, with insurance companies who, for their 
own protection, would see that needed care was taken. The editor of 
the EcoTiomiet says : ‘ The self-interest of the underwriter, if given 
fair play, will probably be more effectual in enforcing salutary regu- 
lations with regard to insurance than any arbitrary restriction imposed 
the Legislature.’ 

Objections! Yes, there will doubtless be objections. One 
gentleman said to me, ‘ You must consider the underwriters, you 
know; you must not be uiifair to them.’ Well, to me it appears a 
sure ^ing that they would be benefited, not injured ; they would at 
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once group themselves into new marine insurance companies, and, by 
reason of the greater care taken, their gains would be larger. 

Bespectable shipowners (the immense majority) would also gain. 
The new companies would compete for the business of insuring what 
was found to be the safer kinds of vessels (thus incidentally setting 
up an influence for good from the outset), and although a small 
number of shipowners would object, they would be only of that 
class described by the Economist when it says, *The number of 
missing ships shows a very large increase, and the question arises, 
“ To what is the growth due ? That it is in some measure attri- 
butable to the nefarious practices of a few shipowners, who traflSc in 
human lives by sending coffin-ships to sea, there is, unfortunately, 
little reason to doubt.’ 

Nobody, I suppose, is particularly anxious to protect the interests 
of these men : for my part, I should be glad if they spent the rest of 
their lives picking oakum. 

‘ You must not drive the insurance business out of the country.’ 
I believe that an abiding effect of the change, if not immediate, would 
be the attraction to London of a still larger amount of this business 
than it now has, and that other countries would have to fall into line 
with us quickly, or lose what business they have. 

There is one other objection which is pretty sure to crop up 
again ; it worked dreadfully against all proposals of reform in the 
person of the late Milner Gibson on the Royal Commission on un- 
seaworthy ships, and also I never shall forget the pain — more, the 
deep disappointment and the keen distress — I felt when that man 
who morally was worth a thousand Milner Gibsons — I mean John 
Bright — used his great influence and cast his vote against me when 
I was fighting for the sailors in the House. The ground taken by 
both was the same, viz. that my proposals were contrary to the prin- 
ciples of ‘ Free Trade.’ Were they ? Are they ? I will take three 
paragraphs to prick that imposture before I pass on. 

First, let us examine this phrase ; let us consider thoughtfully 
what it means, what it meant in the mouths of Gobden and his 
followers when they coined it. They found that the bread of the 
people, the crust of the beggar, the only food of the widow and 
orphan, was heavily taxed to add to the luxuries of the rich ; that 
the rights of all were sacrificed for the pecuniary benefit of the few ; 
that legislation was in force which was expressly designed to augment 
the wealth of a class at the cost of the whole people, and they 
lifted up their banners and fought valiantly against these great 
WTOngB* 

Th^ wanted a short and pithy description of their purpose — tiiey 
adopted ^ Free trade in com,’ subsequently abbreviated into <Free 
Trade,’ ils near enough for their purpose — and forthwith some of 
their chief priests erected the phrase into a fetish and fell down 
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and worshipped it, and thereupon the eyes of their minds were 
darkened, and anything which could plausibly be called Free Trade 
became sacred to them, and they have since sacrifiped the lives Of 
little children in factories and the lives of thousands of good men 
upon the sea to this hideous creation begotten of muddle-headed 
ignorance. Well ! have I not proved that the millions wasted at sea 
are paid for by the people ? that only a very small class of shipowners 
benefit by it ? that the law allows this small class to enrich themselves 
by taxing the whole people ? 

Free-traders, I boldly claim your help. I am fighting on the same 
lines exactly that Cobden and Villiers, George Wilson, Henry Ashworth, 
and Perronet Thompson fought on, for the whole pfeople against a small 
class, and Cobden, had he been living, would have clearly seen this 
(for a clearer head than his could not be found), and he would have 
helped me, and have enlightened liis less clear-headed friends. Some 
people seem to think that there are no rogues or oppressors of the 
poor but landowners. Enough ! If I wrote for a month I could not 
convince narrow and undiscriminating minds, and for those which are 
not so enough has been said. Free Trade, forsooth ! Would they 
have the slave trade free ? do they want Free Trade for such people 
as Mrs. Jefiries ? for the literature and art of Holywell Street ? Why, 
they don’t even trust their wretched fetish to settle cab fares. Such 
is the miserable dilemma into which these Free Traders, so called, 
are plunged when they adopt a phrase for their guide instead of the 
clear light of a principle : * the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ 

And now my task comes to a close. My purpose at the outset was 
to limit myself to considering the money aspect only o/ this subject, 
and 1 have adhered to it, have to this line rigidly excluded any other 
consideration ; but I find myself unable to close the matter without 
at least a few sentences about the good and brave men, the poor 
helpless women and the poor little bairns at home, who are so deeply, 
so vitally concerned. 

Oh! man, have you ever tried to follow in thought the hidden 
history of only one of those ships which after a long interval are 
reported * missing ’ ? the agonising hopes as, day after day, from the 
rigging of a water-logged ship, the famishing men search the horizon 
of the boundless track of pitiless sea for a sail which perchance may 
bring deliverance ? — ^the frantic joy on making one out — the sicken- 
ing despair on seeing it melt away again ? Do you know the horrible 
straits, the revolting expedients, to which fitmine sometimes drives 
these poor suffering creatures in the last desperate purpose of keep- 
ing life in their frames a little longer, in the forloru-^as I most 
ferlom — ^hope of rescue ? Or have you thought of the sinking heart 
of the pocnr wife at home, when first her liopeful anticipati<ms of her 
hi]idbaiid*s home^ooming are broken in upon by the startling^ the 
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dreadful thought — ‘ what if he’a never coining ’ ? How she fights 
awaj the fearful spectre ; which, however, again comes back, and at 
ever shortening intervals, until the dull agony of hope deferred is 
only broken by despair — ^becomes almost despair; when even to 
smile seems disloyal and to laugh an outrage ? How tales of rescue 
and unexpected return home become to the worse than widowed heart 
what the gospel is to a dying sinner? How a year of this changes a 
young and cheerful wife into an old tmd joyless woman ? Have you 
reflected how frequently, very frequently, the material miseries of 
hunger and destitution are added to heart-crushing apprehension or 
the an guish of ascertained bereavement ? — ^that all this is multiplied 
by the number of lAen on board ? — that all this happens in the case 
of one missing vessel. 


What, then, about the ninety ! ! ! which every year sail from or for 
our shores — each with its twenty to thirty men, full of life, of pur- 
poses, of hope, as yourself — and are never heard of more — never more ? 
Who will help to alter this ? Will you who read these lines help ? 
Do this, then, whilst your heart is hot within you, if by God’s 
blessing I have touched you so far. Sit down now — at once — and 
write a letter to the member who sits in Parliament for your locality, 
and urge him personally to use all his influence, all his energy, in 
putting a stop to the present pernicious system of insuring property 
at sea. Do this, I earnestly entreat you, before you sleep again. It 
is not much, this, to ask for so sacred an object ! 

You free-traders, too, who desire a free breakfast-table, do this. 

You political economists, who desire the material well-being of all 
the people, db this ; and I venture to say that if every man and 
woman who sees these lines does this, some means will be speedily 
found which will make of three-fourths of our loss at sea a thing "bf 
the past as completely as the foundering of grain-laden ships has 
now become. 

We cannot, alas ! do away with all losses at sea. Caution and 
skill are nearly useless in foggy weather, so we shall still have col- 
lisions and still have strandings ; but that three-fourths of our total 
losses of property and life at sea are easily preventible, the fiusts 
and figures I have given abundantly prove. 


Samuel Flimsoll. 
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AGNOSTICISM. 

A REPLY TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


I. 

It would hardly be reasonable to complain of Professor Hu?:ley’s delay 
in replying to the Paper on ‘ Agnosticism ’ which I read five months 
ago, when, at the urgent request of an old friend, I reluctantly con- 
sented to address the Church Congress at Manchester. I am obliged 
to him for doing it the honour to bring it to the notice of a wider 
circle than that to which it was directly addressed ; and I fear that, 
for reasons which have been the occasion of universal regret, he may 
not have been equal to literary effort. But, at the same time, it is 
impossible not to notice that a writer is at a great advantage in 
attacking a fugitive essay a quarter of a year after it was made public. 
Such a lapse of time ought, indeed, to enable him to apprehend dis- 
tinctly the argument with which he is dealing ; and it might, at 
least, secure him from any such inaccuracy in quotation as greater 
haste might excuse. But if either his idiosyncracy, or his sense of 
assured superiority, should lead him to pay no real attention to the 
argument he is attacking, or should betray him into material mis- 
quotation, he may at least be sure that scarcely any of his readers will 
care to refer to the original paper, or will have the opportunity of 
doing so. I can scarcely hope that Professor Huxley’s obliging 
reference to the Official Report of the Church Ccmgreas will induce 
many of those who are influenced by his answer to my Paper to pur- 
chase that interesting volume, though they would be w^l-jepaid by 
some of its other contents ; and I can hardly rely on their spending 
even twopence upon the reprint of the Paper, published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. I have therefore felt 
obliged to ask the editor of tl^s Beview to be kind enough to admit 
to his pages a brief re-statement of the position which Professor 
Huxley has assailed, with such notice of his arguments as is practic- 
able within the comparatively brief space which can be afforded me. 
I could not, indeed, amidst the pressing claims of a College like this 
in tom time, besides the chairmanship of a Hospital, a Preachership^ 
and other duties, attempt any reply which would deal as thoroughly 
as eould be wish^ with an article of so much skill and finish. But it 
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is a matter of justice to my cause and to myself to remove at once 
the unscientific and prejudiced representation of the case which 
Professor Huxley has put forward ; and fortunately there will be need 
of no elaborate argument for this purpose. There is no occasion to 
go beyond Professor Huxley’s own Article and the language of my 
Paper to exhibit his entire misapprehension of the point in dispute ; 
while 1 am much more than content to rely for the invalidation of 
his own contentions upon the authorities he himself quotes. 

What, then, is the position with which Professor Huxley finds 
fault ? He is good enough to say that what he calls my ^ descrip- 
tion ’ of an Agnostic may for the present pass, so that we are so far, 
at starting, on cmnmon ground. The actual description of an 
Agnostic, which is given in my paper, is indeed distinct from the 
words he quotes, and is taken from an authoritative source. But 
what I have said is that, as an escape from such an article of 
Christian belief as that We have a Father in Heaven, or that Jesus 
Christ is the Judge of quick and dead, and will hereafter return to 
judge the world, an Agnostic urges that Mie has no means of a 
scientific knowledge of the unseen world or of the future ; ’ and I 
maintain that this plea is irrelevant. Christians do not presume 
to say that they have a scientific knowledge of such articles of 
their creed. They say that they believe them, and they believe 
them mainly on the assurances of Jesus Christ. Consequently their 
characteristic difference from an Agnostic consists in the fact that 
they believe those assurances, and that he docs not. Professor 
Huxley’s observation, ^ are there then any Christians who say that 
they know nothing about the unseen world and the future P I was 
ignorant of the fact, but 1 am ready to accept it on the authority of 
a professed theologian,’ is either a quibble, or one of many indica- 
tions that he does not recognise the point at issue. I am speaking, 
as the sentence shows, of scientific knowledge — knowledge which can 
be obtained by our own reason and observation alone — and no ope 
with Professor Huxley’s learning is justified in being ignorant that it 
is not upon such knowledge, but upon supernatural revelation, that 
Christian.belief rests. However, as he goes on’ to say, my view of 
^ the real state of the case is that the Agnostic does not believe the 
authority” on which “ these things” are stated, which authority is 
Jesus Cl^ist. He is simply an old-fashioned infidel ” who is afraid 
to own to his right name.’ The argument has nothing to do with his 
laative, whether it is being afraid or not. It only concerns the fact 
that that by which he is distinctively separated from the Christian is 
tliiyfc he does not believe the assurances of Jesus Christ. 

Brofissspf Hi^ey thinks there is ^ an attractive simplicity about 
this of the problem’— he means, of course, this statement 

of the easa~^and it has that advantage of being somewhat ofGsnaive 
to the persons attacked, which is so dear to the less refined aort of 
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controversialist.’ 1 think Professor Huxley must have forgotten 
himself and his own feelings in this observation* There can^ be no 
question, of course, of his belonging himself to the ipore refined sort 
of controversialists ; but he has a characteristic fancy for solutions of 
problems, or statements of cases, which have the * advantage of being 
somewhat offensive to the persons attacked.’ Without taking this 
particular phrase into account, it certainly has ^the advantage of 
being offensive to the persons attacked’ that Professor Huxley 
should speak in this article of ^ the pestilent doctrine on which all 
the churches have insisted, that honest disbelief’ — the word ‘ honest ’ 
is not a misquotation — ^ honest disbelief in their more or less aston- 
ishing creeds is a moral offence, indeed a sin df the deepest dye, 
deserving and involving the same future retribution as murder or 
robbery,’ or that he Should say, ‘ Trip in morals or in doctrine (espe- 
cially in doctrine), without due repentance or retractation, or fail to 
get properly baptized before you die, and a plebiscite of the Christians 
of Europe, if they were true to their creeds, would affirm your ever- 
lasting damnation by an immense majority.’ We have fortunately 
nothing to do in this argument with plebiscites; and as statements of 
authoritative Christian teaching, the least that can be said of these 
allegations is that they are offensive exaggerations. It had ‘ the ad- 
vantage ’ again, of being * offensive to the persons attacked,’ when 
Professor Huxley, in an article in this Review on ‘ Science and the 
Bishops,’ in November 1887, said that ‘ Scientific ethics can and does 
declare that the profession of belief* in such narratives as that of the 
devils entering a herd of swine, or of the fig tree that was blasted for 
bearing no figs, upon the evidence on which multitudes of Christians 
believe it, ‘is immoral; ’ and the bbservation which. followed, that 
‘ theological apologists would do well to consider the fact that, in the 
matter of intellectual veracity, science is already a long way ahead of the 
churches,’ has the same ‘ advantage.’ I repeat that I cannot but treat 
Professor Huxley as an example of the more refined sort of contro- 
versialist ; it must be supposed, therefore, that when he speaks of 
observations or insinuations which are somewhat offensive to the 
‘persons attacked’* being dear to the other sort of controversialists, 
he is unconscious of his own methods of controversy — or, shall 1 say, 
his own temptations ? 

But I desire as far as polsible to avoid any rivalry with Professor 
Huxley in these refinements — more or less — of controversy ; and 
am, in fact, forceiJ by pressure both of' space and of time to keep as 
rigidly as possible to the points directly at issue. He proceeds to re- 
state the case as follows : — * The Agnostic says, “ I cannot ^find good 
evidence that so and so is true.” “ Ah,” says his adversary, seizing 
his opp<Mrtunity, “ then you declare that Jesus Christ was untruthlEil, 

he said so and so ” — ^a very telling method of rousing prcgudice.’ 
Kow that supper sei^fio veracity to which, as we have aeeii^ 
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feasor Huxley lays claim, should have prevented him putting suoH 
vulgar words into my mouth. There is not^ a word in my paper to 
charge Agnostics with declaring that Jesus Christ was ^untruthfuL’ 
I believe it impossible in these days for any man who claims attention 
— I might say, for any man — to declare our Lord untruthful. WTiat 
I said, and what I repeat, is that the positi^ of an Agnostic involves 
the conclusion that Jesus Christ was under an * illusion ’ in respect 
to the deepest beliefs of His life and teaching. The words of my 
paper are : ‘An Agnosticism which knows nothing of the relation of 
man to God must not only refuse belief to our Lord’s most undoubted 
teaching, but must deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in 
which He lived and "died.’ The point is this — that there can, at least, 
be no reasonable doubt that Jesus Christ lived, and taught, and died, 
in the belief of certain great principles respecting the existence of 
God, our relation to God, and His own relation to us, which an 
Agnostic says are beyond the possibilities of human knowledge ; and 
of course an Agnostic regards Jesus Christ as a man. If so, he must 
necessarily regard Jesus Christ as mistaken, since the notion of His 
being untruthful is a supposition which I could not conceive being 
suggested. The question I have put is not, as Professor Huxley 
represents, what is the most unpleasant alternative to belief in the 
primary truths of the Christian religion, but what is the least un- 
pleasant ; and all I have maintained is that the least unpleasant 
alternative necessarily involved is, that Jesus Christ w^as under an 
illusion in His most vital convictions. 

I content myself with thus rectifying the state of the case, with- 
out making the comments which I think would be justified on such 
a crude misrepresentation of my argument. But Professor Huxley 
goes on to observe that ‘ the value of the evidence as to what 
Jesus may have said and done, and as to the exact nature and scc^e' 
oLfais authority, is just that which the Agnostic finds it most diffi- 
cult to determine.’ Undoubtedly, that is a primary question ; but 
who would suppose from Professor Huxley’s statement of the case that 
the argument of the paper he is attacking proceeded to deal with this 
very point,* and that he has totally ignored the chief consideration it 
alleged ? Almost immediately after the words Professor Huxley has 
quoted, the following passage occurs, which I must needs ^ansfer to 
these pages, as containing the central point of the argument. ‘ It 
may be asked how far we can rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Losad’s. teaching on these subjects. Now it is unnecessary for the 
genf^l argument before us to enter on those questions respecting the 
autheiMiimty of tl^B Gospel narratives, which ought to be regarded as 
6ettleid>^i3(*c^ practical surrender of the adverse case. Apatt' 
from points of criticism^ no one practicaUy dauhis that 

our Ijorct ^iiim(l^ and that He died on the Cross, in the rr^ost ^imse 
sense of fitAal rddiion to His Father in Heaven, and ^at He bore 
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U%timony to that Father's •providmoe^ love^ and grtiee towards mcm^ 
kmd. The Lord's Prayer affords rnffiderU evidence vjpon Hieeejmnts. 
If the Sermon on the Mount alone he addedy the whole unseen worlds 
of which the Agnostic refuses to know anythingy sta/nds unveUed 
before us. There you see revealed the Divine Father and CreaJbor of 
all thingSy in personal relation to His creatureSyhearing their prayerSy 
witnessing their actionSy caring for them and rewarding them. 
There you hear of a future judgment administered hy Christ Him- 
self , and of a Heaven to he hereafter revealedy in which those who live 
as the children of that Father y and who suffer in the cause and for 
the sake of Christ Himself y ivill he abundantly rewarded. If Jesfos 
Christ preached that Sermon, made those promises, and taught that 
prayer, then anyone \oho says that we know nothing of God, or of 
a future life, or of an unseen world, says that he does not believe 
Jesus Christ' 

Professor Huxley has not one word to say upon this argument, 
though the whole case is involved in it. Let us take as an example 
the illustration he proceeds to give. ‘ If, he says, ‘I venture to doubt 
that the Duke of Wellington gave the command, Up, Guards, and 
at 'em I ” at Waterloo, I do not think that even Dr. Wace would 
accuse me of disbelieving the Duke.' Certainly not. But if Pro- 
fessor Huxley were to maintain that the pursuit of glory was the 
true motive of the soldier, and that it was an illusion to suppose that 
simple devotion to duty could be the supreme guide of military life, 
I should certainly charge him with contradicting the Duke's teaching 
and disregarding his authority and example. A hundred stories like 
that of ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em ! ’ might be doubted, or positively dis- 
proved, and it would still remain a fact beyond all rea^tonable doubt 
that the Duke of Wellington was essentially characterised by the 
sternest and most devoted sense of duty, and that he had inculcated 
duty as the very watchword of a soldier ; and even Professor Huxley 
would not suggest that Lord Tennyson’s ode, which has embodied this 
characteristic in immortal verse, was an unfounded poetical romance* 

The main question at issue, in a word, is one which Professor 
Huxley has chosen to leave entirely on one side — whether^ namely, 
allowing for the utmost uncertainty on other points of the criticism 
to which hfl^ppeals, there is any reasonable doubt that the lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount afford a true account of our 
Lord’s essential belief and cardinal teaching. If they do — ^then I am 
not now Gontendipg that they involve the whole of the Christian 
Creed ; I am not arguing, as Professor Huxley would represent, that 
he ought for that reason alone to be a Christian — pimply represent 
that, as an Agnostic, he must regard those beliefs and that teaching 
aa mistaken — the result of an illusion, to say the least. I am not 
goings therefore, to follow Professor Huxley’s example, and godo^ a 
at^jp place with the Gaiarene swine into a sea of uncertaintidai S&d 
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possibilities, and stake the whole case of Christian belief as against 
Agnosticism upon one of the mostdiffionlt and mysterious narratives 
in the New Testament. I will state my position on that question 
presently. But I am first and cbieBy concerned to point out that 
Professor Huxley has skilfully evaded the very point and edge of the 
argument he had to meet. Let him raise what difficulties he pleases, 
with the help of his favourite critics, about the Gadarene swine, or 
even ^bout all the stories of demoniacs. He will find that his 
critics — ^and even critics more rationalistic than they — fail him 
when it comes to the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the 
Mount, and, I will add, the story of the Passion. He will find, or 
rather he must haj^e found, that the very critics he relies upon 
recognise that in the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, 
allowing for variations in form and order, the substance of our 
Lord’s essential teaching is preserved. On a point which, until Pro- 
fessor Huxley shows cause to the contrary, can hardly want argu- 
ment, the judgment of the most recent of his witnesses may suffice 
— Professor Eeuss of Strasburg. In Professor Huxley’s article on the 
‘ Evolution of Theology ’ in the number of this Review for March 
1886, he says : ^ As Reuss appears to me to be one of the most learned, 
acute, and fair-minded of those whose works I have studied, I have 
made most use of the commentary and dissertations in his splendid 
French edition of the Bible.’ What then is the opinion of the critic 
for whom Professor Huxley has this regard ? In the volume of his 
work which treats of the ffist three Gospels, Reuss says at p. 191-2 : 

‘ If anywhere the tradition which has preserved to us the reminis- 
cences of the life of Jesus upon earth carries with it certainty and 
the evidence of its fidelity, it is here ; ’ and again : * In short, it must 
be acknowledged that the redactor, in thus concentrating the sub- 
stance of the moral teaching of the Lord, has rendered a real service 
to the religious study of this portion of the tradition, andTthe 
reserves which historical criticism has a right to make with respect to 
the form will in no way diminish this advantage.’ It will be observed 
that Professor Reuss thinks, as many good critics have thought, that 
the SeTm 9 n on the Mount combines various distinct utterances of 
our Lord, but he none the less recognises that it embodies an un- 
questionable account of the substance of our Lord’s teaching. 

But it is surely superfluous to argue either this particular poiut^ 
or the main conclusion which I have founded on it. ‘Can there 
be any doubt whatever, in the mind of any reasonable man, that. 
Jmhb Christ had beliefs respecting God which ah Agnostic alleges 
thffi0 is no sufficient ground for? We know something at all events 
of iP&it His disciples taught ; we have authentic original documents^ 
unqiiai^j^ by any of Professor Huxley’s authorities, as to what 
St. Paii|. tai^ht and believed, and of what he taught and believed le- 
speeting his Mairt^’s teaching ; and the central point of this teadbing 
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is. a direct assertion of knowledge and revelation as against the very 
Agnosticism from which Professor Huxley manufactured that design 
nation. ^ As I passed by/ said St. Paul at Athens, * I found an altar 
with this i^cription : To the unknown God.” Whom therefore 
ye ignorantly— or in Agnosticism — ^worship, Him declare I unto you.’ 
An Agnostic withholds his assent from this primary article of the 
Christian creed ; and though Professor Huxley, in spite of the lack 
of information he alleges respecting early Christian teaching, knows 
enough on the subject to have a firm belief ^ that the Nazarenes, say 
of the year 40,’ headed by James, would have stoned anyone who 
propounded the Nicene creed to them, he will hardly contend that 
they denied that article, or doubted that Jesus Christ believed it. 
Let us again listen to the authority to whom Professor Huxley 
himself refers. Eeuss says at page 4 of the work already quoted : — 

Historical literature in the primitive Church attaches itself in the most imme- 
diate manner to the reminiscences collected by the Apostles and their friends, 
directly after their separation from their Master. The need of such a return to 
the past arose naturally from the profound impression which had been made upon 
them by the teaching, and still more by the individuality itself of Jesus, and on 
which both their hopes for the future and their convictions were founded. ... It ‘ 
is in these facts, in this continuity of a tradition which could not hut go back to 
the very morrow of the tragic scene of Golgotha that we have a strong guarantee 
for its authenticity. ... We have direct historical proof that the thread of tradition 
was not interrupted. Not only does one of our Evangelists furnish this proof in 
formal terms (Luke i. 2) ; hut in many other places besides we perceive the idea, or 
the point of view, that all which the Apostles know, think, and teach, is at bottom 
and essentially a reminiscence — a reflection eff what they have seen and learnt at 
another time, a reproduction of lessons and impressions received. 

Now let it be allowed for argument’s sake that the belief and 
teaching of the Apostles are distinct from those of subsequent Chris- 
tianity, yet it is surely a mere paradox to maintain that they did not 
assert,' as taught by their Master, truths which an Agnostic denies. 
They certainly spoke, as Paul did, of the Love of God ; they certainly 
spoke, as Pau did, of Jesus having been raised from the dead by 
God the Father (Gal. i. 1 ) ; they certainly spoke, as Paul did, of 
Jesus Christ retusning to judge the world ; they certainly spoke, as 
Paul did, of ‘ The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ * (2 ' Cor. 
xi. 31). That they could have done this without Jesus Christ having 
taught Cted’s love, or having said that God was His Father, or having 
declared that He would judge the world, is a supposition which wiU 
certainly be regarded by an overwhelming majority of reasonable 
men as a mere paradox ; and I cannot conceive, until he says 
so, that Professor Huxley would maintain it. But if so, then all 
Professor Huxley’s argumentation about the Gttdarene*Bwine is mere 
irrelevance to the argument he undertakes to answer. Hie Gosp^e 
might be oblitexated as evidence to-morrow^ and it would remain 
difpiftafale that Jesus Christ taught certain truths respecting €hldf ' 
VefL. XXV.— No. 146. B B 
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and man’s relation to God, from which an Agnostic withholds his 
assent. If so, he does not believe Jesus Christ’s teaching ; he is so far 
an unbeliever, and * unbeliever,’ Dr. Johnson says, is an equivalent of 
infidel.’ 

This consideration will indicate another irrelevance in Professor 
Huxley’s argument. He asks for a definition of what a Christian is, 
before he will allow that he can be justly called an infidel. But 
without being able to give an accurate definition of a crayfish, which 
perhaps only Professor Huxley could do, I may be very well able to say 
that some creatures are not crayfish ; and it is not necessary to frame 
a definition of a Christian in order to say confidently that a person 
who^does not belike the broad and unquestionable elements of Christ’s 
teachings and convictions is not a Christian. ^ Infidel ’ or ^ un- 
believer ’ is of course, as Professor Huxley says, a relative and not a 
positive term. He makes a great deal of play out of what he seems 
to suppose will be a very painful and surprising consideration to my- 
self, that to a Mahommedan I am an infidel. Of course I am ; and I 
should never expect a Mahommedan, if he were called upon, as I was, 
to argue before an assembly of his own fellow-believers, to call me 
anything else. Professor Huxley is good enough to imagine me in his 
company on a visit to the Hazar Mosque at Cairo. Whenheentered that 
mosque without due credentials, he suspects that, had he understood 
Arabic, ‘ dog of an infidel ’ would have been by no means the most ‘ un- 
pleasant’ of the epithets showered upon him, before he could explain 
and apologise for the mistake, c If, he says, < I had had the pleasure of 
Dr. WaOe’s company on that occasion, the undiscriminative followers 
of the Prophet would, I am afraid, have made no difference between 
us ; not ev^n if they had kno<(m that he was the head of an orthodox 
Christian seminary.’ Probably not ; and I will add that I should have 
felt very little confidence in any attempts which Professor Huxley 
might have made, in the style of his present Article, to protect me, 
by repudiating for himself the unpleasant epithets which he depre- 
cates. It would, I suspect, have been of very little avail to attempt 
a subtle explanation, to one of the learned Mollahs of whom he speaks, 
that he really did not mean to deny that therer was one God, but only 
that he did not know anything on the subject, and that he desired 
.to avoid expressing any opinion respecting the claims of Mahomet. 
It would be plain to the learned Mollah that Professor Huxley did 
not believe either of the articles of the Mahommedan creed — in other 
words that, for all his fine distinctions, he was at bottom a downright 
such as 1 confessed myself, and that there was an «nd of the 
tflaitten There is no fair way of avoiding the plain matter of fact in 
eHliMr x;aae. A Mahommedan believes and asserts that these ia no 
God^lMbG^and that Mahomet is the Prophet of CfofL 1 don’t 

the plain, blunt, sensible, phrase ^ople 
used to use on such subjects I believe he was a false' prophei^ I 
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am a downr^ht infidel about him. The Christian creed might almost 
be summed up in the assertion that there is one, and but one^God, 
and that Jesus Christ is His Prophet ; and whoever denies thsct creed 
says that he does not believe Jesus Christ, by whom it was undoubt- 
edly asserted. It is better to look facts in the face, especially from 
a scientific point of view. Whether Professor Huxley is justified in 
his denial of that creed js a further question, which demands separatO 
consideration, but which was not, and is not now, at issue. All I say 
is that his position involves that disbelief or infidelity, and that this 
is a responsibility which must be faced by Agnosticism. 

But I am forced to conclude that Professor Huxley cannot have 
taken the pains to understand the point I raised, not only by the ir- 
relevance of bis argument on these considerations, but by a misquo- 
tation which the superior accuracy of a man of science ought to have 
rendered impossible. Twice over in the article, he quotes me as 
saying that * it is, and it ought to be, an unpleasant thing for a 
man to have to say plainly that he does not believe in Jesus Christ.’ 
As he winds up his attack upon my paper by bringing against 
this statement his rather favourite charge of ^immorality’ — ^and 
even * most profound immorality ’ — he was the more bound to ac- 
curacy in his quotation of my words. But neither in the official 
report of the Congress to which he refers, nor in any report that 
I have seen, is this the statement attributed to me. What I 
said, and what I meant to say, was that it ought to be an un- 
pleasant thing for a man to have to. say plainly ^ that he does not 
believe Jesus Christ.’ By inserting the little word ‘ in,’ Professor 
Huxley has, by an unconscious ingenuity, shifted the import of the 
statement. He goes on (p. 184) to denounce Hhe pestilent doctrine 
on which all the Churches have insisted, that honest disbelief in their 
more or less astonishing creeds is a moral offence, indeed a sin of 
the deepest dye.’ His interpretation exhibits, in iact, the idea in 
his own mind, which he has doubtless conveyed to his readers, that 
I said it ought to be unpleasant to a man to have to say that he 
does not believe in the Christian Oeed. I certainly think it ought, 
for reasons I will mention ; but that is not what I said. 1 spoke, 
deliberately, not of the Christian Creed as a whole, but of Jesus 
Christ as a person, and regarded as a witness to certain primary 
truths which an Agnostic will not acknowledge. It was a personid 
consideration to which I appealed, and not a dogmatic one ; and I am 
sorry, for that reason, that Professor Huxley will not allow me to 
leave it in the reserve with which I hoped it had been sufficiently 
indicated. 1 said that * no criticism worth mentioning doubts the 
stmy of >the Passion ; and that story involves most solemn 
atteriation,'again and again, of truths of which an Agnostic coolly 
says he knows nothing. An Agnosticism which knows nothing of the 
rekvfc^ 'of man to God must not only reftise belief ^to onr Lm^s 
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most undoubted teaching, but must deny the reality of the spiritual 
convictions in which He lived and, died. It must declare that His 
most intimate, most intense beliefs, and His dying aspirations were 
an illusion. Is that supposition tolerable ? ’ I do not think this 
deserves to be called proposition of the most profoundly im- 
moral character.’ I think it ought to be unpleasant, and I am sure 
it always will be unpleasant, for a man to listen to the Saviour on 
the Gross uttering such words as * Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit,’ and to say that they are not to be trusted as reveal- 
ing a real relation between the Saviour and God. In spite of all 
doubts as to the accuracy of the Gospels, Jesus Christ — I trust I may 
be forgiven, under the stress of controversy, for mentioning His 
sacred Name in this too familiar manner — is a tender and sacred 
figure to all thoughtful minds, and it is, it ought to be, and it always 
will be, a very painful thing, to say that He lived and died under a 
mistake in respect to the words which were first and last on His lips. 
I think, as I have admitted, that it should be unpleasant for a man 
who has as much appreciation of Christianity, and o its work in the 
world, as Professor Huxley sometimes shows, to have to say that its 
belief was founded on no objective reality. The unpleasantness, how- 
ever, of denying one system of thought may be balanced by the 
pleasantness, as Professor Huxley suggests, of asserting anrther and 
a better one. But nothing, to all time, can do away witn the un- 
pleasantness, not only of repudiating sympathy with the most sacred 
figure of humanity in His deepest beliefs and feelings, but of pro- 
nouncing Him under an illusion in His last agony. If it be the truth, 
let it by all means be said ; but if we are to talk of ^ immorality ’ 
in such matters, I think there must be a lack of moral sensibility in 
any man wKo could say it without pain. 

The plain fact is that this misquotation would have been as im- 
possible as a good deal else of Professor Huxley’s argument, h&d be, 
in any degree, appreciated the real strength of the hold which Chris- 
tianity has over men’s hearts and minds. The strength of the 
Christian Church, in spite of its faults, errors, and omissions, is not 
in its crped, but in its Lord and Master. In spite of all the critics, 
the Gospels have conveyed to the minds of millions of men living 
image of Christ. They see Him there ; they hear His voice ; they 
listen, and they believe Him. It is not so much that they accept cer- 
tain doctrines as taught by Him, as that they accept Him, Himself, as 
their Lord and their God. The sacred fire of trust in Him descended 
U]^ the Apostles, and has from them been handed on from genera- 
tiOSi to generation. It is with that living personal figure that ag- 
ucMacton hits Co deal ; and as long as the Gospels practically produce 
the of making that figure a reality to human hearts, so long 
will the CShiristian Faith, and the Christian Church, in their Tim-in 
eharacterisCics, be vital and permanent forces in the wc^ld. Professor 
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Huxley tells us, in a melancholy passage, that he cannot define ^ the 
grand figure of Jesus.’ Who shall dare to ^define’ it ? But saints 
have both written and lived an imitatio Christie and men and women 
can feel and know what they cannot define. Professor Huxley, it 
would seem^ would have us all wait coolly until we had solved all 
critical difficulties, before acting on such a belief. ^ Because,’ he says, 

‘ we are often obliged, by the pressure of events, to act on very bad 
evidence, it does not follow that it is proper to act on such evidence 
when the pressure is absent.’ Certainly not ; but it is strange ignor- 
ance of human nature for Professor Huxley to imagine that there is 
no ‘ pressure ’ in this matter. It was a voice which understood the 
human heart better which said, ‘ Come unto me* all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ; ’ and the attraction of 
that voice outweighs many a critical difficulty under the pressure of 
the burdens and the sins of life. 

Professor Huxley, indeed, admits, in one sentence of his article, 
the force of this infiuence on individuals. 

If (he says) a man can find a friend, the hypostasis of all his hopes, the mirror 
of his ethical ideal, in the pa^cs of any, or of all, of the Gospels, let him live by faith 
in that ideal. Who shall, or can, forbid him ? But let him not delude himself 
with the notion that his faith is evidence of the objective reality of that in which 
he trusts. Such evidence is to be obtained only by the use of the methods of science, 
as applied to history and to literature, and it amounts at present to very little. 

Well, a single man’s belief in an ideal may be very little evidence 
of iiis objective reality. But the conviction of millions of men, 
generation after generation, of the veracity of the four evangelical 
witnesses, and of the human and Divine reality of the figure they 
describe, has at least something of the weight of the verdict of a 
jury. Securus judicat orhis terrarium. Practically the figure of 
Christ lives. The Gospels have created it; and it subsists as a 
personal fact in life, alike among believers and unbelievers. Pro- 
fessor Huxley, himself, in spite of all his scepticism, appears to have 
his own type of this character. The apologue of the woman taken 
in adultery might, he says, ‘ if internal evidence were an infidlible 
guide, well be affirmed to be a typical example of the teachings 
of Jesus.’ Internal evidence may not be an infallible guide; but 
it certainly carries great weight, and no one has relied more upon 
it in these questions than the critics whom Professor Huxley quotes. 

But as I should be sorry to imitate Professor Huxley, on so 
momentous a subject, by evading the arguments and fects he alleges, 
I will consider the question of external evidence on which he dwells. 
I must repeat that the argument of my Paper is independent of this 
controversy. The fact that our Lord taught and believed what 
Aguosties ignore is not dependent on the criticism of the fow ^ 
Gospels* In addition to the general evidence to which I have idluded, 
thezn is a further consideration which Professor Huxley feds' it 
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neceasary to mention, but which he evades by an extraordinary incon- 
sequence. He alleges that the story of the G-adarene swine involves 
fabulous matter, and that this discredits the trustworthiness of the 
whole Gospel record. But he says : — 

At this point a Tery obvious objection arises and deserves full and candid con- 
sideration. It may be said that critical scepticism carried to the length suggested 
is historical pyrrbonism ; th^t if we are to altogether discredit an ancient or a 
modem historian because he has assumed fabulous matter to be true^ it will be os 
well to give up paying any attention to history. ... Of course (he acknowledges) 
this is perfectly true. 1 am afraid there is no man alive whose witness could be 
accepted, if the condition precedent were proof that he had never invented and 
promulgated a myth. ^ 

The question, then, which Professor Huxley himself raises, and 
which he had to answer, was this : Why is the general evidence of 
the Gospels, on the main facts of our Lord’s life and teaching, to be 
discredited, even if it be true that they have invented or promulgated 
a myth about the Gadarene swine? What is his answer to that 
simple and broad question ? Strange to say, absolutely none at all ! 
He leaves this vital question without any answer, and goes back to 
the Gadarene swine. The question he raises is whether the supposed 
incredibility of the story of the Gadarene swine involves the general 
untrustworthiness of the story of the Gospels ; and his conclusion is 
that it involves the incredibility of the story of the Gadarene swine. 
A more complete evasion of his own question it would be difficult to 
imagine. As Professor Huxley almost challenges me to state what I 
think of that story, I have only to say that I fully believe it, and 
moreover that Professor Huxley, in this very article, has removed the 
only considesation which would *have been a serious obstacle to my 
belief. If he were prepared to say, on his high scientific authority, 
that the narrative involves a contradiction of established sciqptific 
truth, I could not but defer to such a decision, and I might be driven 
to consider those possibilities of interpolation in the narrative, which 
Professor Huxley is good enough to suggest to all who feel the im- 
probability of the story too much for them. But Professor Huxley 
expressly says : — 

I admit I have no a prion objection to offer. . . . For anything I can abso- 
lutely prove to the contrary, there may be spiritual things capable of the same 

transmigration, with like effects So 1 declare, as plainly as I can, that I 

am unable to show cause why these transferable devils should not exist. 

y^ry well, then, as the highest science of the day is tmalde to 
show* cause against the possibility of the narrative, aOd as I regard the 
containing the evidence of trustworthy persons whp were 
canteinptfar with the events narrated, and as their general veracity 
carrieCto my naind the greatest possible weight, 1 accept their state- 
ment in this, as in other instances. Professor Huxley ventures/ to 
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doubt whether at this present moment any Frotestai^t theologian, 
who has a reputation to lose, will say that he believes the Oadarene 
Story.’ He will judge whether 1 fall under his description ; but 1 
repeat that I believe it, and that he has removed the only objectipn 
to my believing it. 

However, to turn finally to the important fact of external evi- 
dence. Professor Huxley reiterates, again and again, that the verdict 
of scientific criticism is decisive against the supposition that we pos- 
sess in the four Gospels the authentic and contemporary evidence 
of known writers. He repeats, ‘ without the slightest fear of refuta- 
tion, that the four Gospels, as they have come to us, are the work 
of unknown writers.’ In particular, he challenges my allegation of 
‘ M. Eenan’s practical surrender of the adverse case ; * and he adds 
the following observations, to which I beg the reader’s particular atten- 
tion ; — 

I thought (he says) I knew M. Henan’s works pretty well, but I have contrived 
to miss this ' practical’ — (I wish Dr. Ware had defined the scope of that useful ad- 
jective) — surrender. However, as Dr. Wace can find no difficulty in pointing out 
the passage of M. Kenan’s writings, by which he feels justified in making his state- 
ment, I shall wait for furtliei oiilightenment, contenting myself, for the present, 
with remarking that if M. Kenan were to retract and do penance in Notre Dame 
to-morrow for any coiiiiihutions to Kiblical ciiticism that may be specially his pro- 
perty, the main results oi that ciiticism, ns they are set forth in the works of 
Strauss, Baur, Keuss, and Volkmar, for example, would not be sensibly affected. 


Let me begin then by enlightening Professor Huxley about M. 
Benan’s surrender. I have the le.ss difficulty in doing so as the pas- 
sages he has contrived to miss have been collected by me already in a 
little tract on the Authenticity of The Oospda^ and in some lectures 
on the Gospel and its Witnesses ; ^ and 1 shall take tlie liberty, for 
convenience’ sake, of repeating some of the observations there made. 

I beg first to refer to the preface to M. Renan’s Vie de Jisfus? 
There M. Renan says ; — 


As to liNike, doubt is scarcely possible. The Qospel of St. Luke is a regular 
composition, founded upon earlier documeuts. It is the work of an author who 
chooses, curtmls, combines. The author of this Gospel is certainly the same as the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles. Now, the author of the Acts seems to be a 
companion of St. Paul<— a character which accords completely with St. Luke. 1 
know that more than one objection may be opposed to this reasoning ; but one 
thing at all events is beyond doubt, namely, that the author of the third Gospel 
and of the Acts is a man who belonged to the second apostolic generation ; and this 
suflices for our purpose. The date of this Gospel, moreover, may be determined 
with sufficient precision by considerations drawn from the book itself. The twenfy- 
flrst chapter of St. Luke, which is inseparable from the rest of the work, was cer- 
tainly written aftei^e siege of Jerusalem, but not long after. Wo are, therefore, 
here on solid ground, for we are dealing with a work proceeding; entirely from the 
same hand, and possessing the most complete unity. 


* BeMgioQs Tract Society. 

V* ^ > 


• John tf orniy, IBSa. 




* lUth edition, p. nlix. 
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It may be important to observe that this admission has been 
supported by M. Benan’s further investigations, as expressed in his 
subsequent volume on The Apostles. In the Preface to that volume 
he discusses fully the nature and value of the narrative contained in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and he pronounces the following decided 
opinions as to the authorship of that book, and its connection with 
the Gospel of St. Luke (p. x sq.) : — 

One point which is beyond question is that the Acts are by the same author as 
the third Gospel, and are a continuation of that Gospel. One need not stop to 
prove this proposition, which has never been seriously contested. The prefaces at 
the commencement of each work, the dedication of each to Theophilus, the perfect 
resemblance of style and of ideas, furnish on this point abundant demonstrations. 

A second proposition, which has not the same certainty, but which may, how-^ 
ever, be regarded as extremely probable, is that the author of the Acts is a disciple 
of Paul, who accompanied him for a considerable part of his travels. * 

At a first glance, M. Eenan observes, this proposition appears 
indubitable, from the fact that the author, on so many occasions,, 
uses the pronoun ‘ we,’ indicating that on those occasions he was 
one of the apostolic band by whom St. Paul was accompanied. 
‘ One may even be astonished that a proposition apparently so 
evident should have found persons to contest it.’ He notices, how- 
ever, the difficulties which have been raised on the point, and then 
proceeds as follows (p. xiv) ; — 

Must we be checked by these objections ? 1 think not ; and I persist in believing 
that the person who finally prepared t^e Acts is really the disciple of Paul, who 
says * we ’ in the last chapters. All difficulties, however insoluble they may appear, 
ought to be, if not dismissed, at least held in suspense, by an argument so decisive 
as that which results from the use of this word ^ we.’ 

He then observes that MSS. and tradition combine in assigning 
the third Gospel to a certain Luke, and that it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that a name in other respects obscure should have been 
attributed to so important a work for any other reason than that it 
was the name of the real author. Luke, he says, had nA place in 
tradition, in legend, or in history, when these two treatises were 
ascribed .to him. M. Benan concludes in the following words i 
‘ We think, therefore, that the author of the third Gospel and of the 
Acts is in all reality Luke, the disciple of Paul.’ 

Now let the import of these expressions of opinion be duly 
weighed. Of course M. Benan’s judgments are not to be regarded 
as affording in themselves any adequate basis for our acceptance of 
the authenticity of the chief books of the New Testament. '^The 
Acts of the Apostles and the four Gospels bear on their face certain 
posi^ye claims,* on the faith of which they have been accejAed in all 
Church ; and they do not rest, in the first inetanoei on 
the mthority of any modem critic. But though M« Benan would 
be a very unsatisfactoiy witness to rely upon for ^e puiposa of 
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positive testimony to the Gospels, his estimates of the value of 
modem critical objections to those sacred books have all the weight 
of the admissions of a hostile witness. No one doubts his familiarity 
with the whole range of the criticism represented by such names as 
Strauss and £aur, and no one questions his disposition to give full 
weight to every objection which that criticism can urge. Even 
.without assuming that he is prejudiced on either one side or the 
other, it will be admitted on all hands that he is more favourably 
disposed than otherwise to such criticism as Professor Huxley relies 
on. When, therefore, with this full knowledge of the literature of 
the subject, such a writer comes to the conclusion. that the criticism 
in question has entirely failed to make good its tase on a point like 
that of the authorship of St. Luke’s Gospel, we are at least justified 
in concluding that critical objections do not possess the weight which 
unbelievers or sceptics are wont to assign to them. M. Kenan, in a 
word, is no adequate witness to the Gospels; but he is a very 
significant witness as to the value of modern critical objections to 
them. 

Let us pass to the two other so-called ^ synoptical ^ Gospels. With 
respect to St. Matthew, M. Kenan says in the same preface ( Vie de 
J68U8 j p. Ixxxi) : — 

To sum up, I adroit the four cauonical Gospels as serious documents. All go 
back to the age which followed the death of Jesus; but their historical value is 
very diverse. St. Matthew evidently deserves peculiar confidence for the discourses. 
Here are * the oracles/ the very notes takeiii while the memory of the instruction of 
Jesus was living and definite. A kind of flashing brightness at once sweet and 
terrible, a Divine force, if 1 may so say, underlies these words, detaches them from 
the context, and renders them easily recogni/sable by the critic. 

• 

In respect again to St. Mark, he says (p. Ixxxii) : — 

The Gospel of St. Mark is the one of the three Synoptics which has remained the 
most ancient, the most original, and to which the least of later additions have 
been made. The details of fact possess in St. Mark a definiteness which we 
seek in vain in the other Evangelists. He is fond of reporting certain sayings 
of our Lord in Syro-Chaldaic. He is full of minute observations, proceeding, 
beyond doubt, from an eye-witness. There is nothing to conflict with the 
supposition that this eye-witness, who had evidently followed Jesus, who had loved 
Him and watched Him in close intimacy, and who had preserved a vivid image of 
him, was the Apostle Peter himself, as Papias has it. 

1 call these admissions a * practical surrender ’ of the adverse case, 
as stated by critics like Strauss and Baur, who denied that we had in 
the Gospels contemporary evidence, and I do not think it necessary to 
define the adjective, in order to please Professor Huxley’s appetite for 
definitions. At idxe very least it is a direct contradiction of Professor 
Husley's statemient {p, 1 75) that we know * absolutely nothing ’ of* the 
originator or originators ’ of the nan^tives in the first three Gospels ; * 
^aid it isen equally direct ’ contradiction of the case, on which his 
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main reply to my paper is based, that we have no trustworthy evi- 
dence of what our Lord taught and believed. 

But Professor Huxley seems to have been apprehensive that M. 
Beuan would fail him, for he proceeds, in the passage I have quoted, 
to throw him over and to take refuge behind ^ the main results of 
Biblical criticism, as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, 
Beuss, and Volkmar, for example.* It is scarcely comprehensible 
how a writer, who has acquaintance enough with this subject to ven- 
ture on Professor Huxley’s sweeping assertions, can have ventured to 
couple together those four names for such a purpose. ‘ Strauss, Baur, 
Beuss, and Volkmar!’ Why, they are absolutely destructive of one 
another! Baur rejected Strauss's theory and set up one of his own ; 
while Beuss and Volkmar in their turn have each dealt fatal blows at 
Baur’s. As to Strauss, I need not spend more time on him than to 
quote the sentence in which Baur himself puts him out of court on 
this particular controversy. He says,^ ‘The chief peculiarity of 
Strauss’s work is, that it is a criticism of the Gospel history with- 
out a criticism o the Gospels.’ Strauss, in fact, explained the 
miraculous stories in the Gospels by resolving them into myths, and 
it was of no importance to his theory how the documents originated. 
But Baur endeavoured, by a minute criticism of the Gospels them- 
selves, to investigate the historical circumstances of their origin ; and 
he maintained that they were Tmdenz^Schriften^ compiled in the 
second century, with polemical purposes. Volkmar, however, is in 
direct conflict with Baur on this ^oint, and in the very work to which 
Professor Huxley refers,^ he enumerates (p. 18) among ‘the written 
testimonies of the first century ’ — ^besides St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Galatians, Coyrinthians, and Bomans, and the Apocalypse of St. John — 
‘ the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, according to John Mark 
of Jerusalem, written a few years after the destruction of Jerusalem^ 
between the years 70 and 80 of our reckoning — ^about 75, probably; 
to be precise, about 73,’ and he proceeds to give a detailed account 
of it, ‘according to the oldest text, and particularly the Vatican text,’ 
as indispensable to his account of Jesus of Nazareth. He treats it as 
written (p. 172) either by John Mark of Jerusalem himself, or by a 
younger firiend of his. Baur, therefore, having upset Strauss, Volkmar 
proceeds to upset Baur ; and what does Beuss do ? I quote again 
from that splendid French edition of the Bible, on which Professor 
BEuxley so much reUes. On page 88 of Beuss’s Introduction to the 
Synoptic Gospels, he sums up ‘ the results he believes to have been 
obtained by critical analysis,’ under thirteen heads ; and thefoUomng 
are aoina them : — 

Hie thi'ee i^optic Gospels one only, that which eoclesiastiCilX - 
sf^S la attsB^tbg to Luke, has reached as in its primitive foml. 

* JmtUdke Uhtenuokmgm iibef ie kanonUehen, EvangeUnt^ ISdT, p. 41. 

* JTaMft liisersfs 1882 . ; : « 
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d. Luke oould draw his knowledge of the Gospel history partly from oral inform 
mation; be was able, in Palestine itself^ to receive direct communicationB firom 
immediate witnesses. . . . We may think especially here of the history of the 
passion and the resurrection, and perhaps also of some other passages of which he is 
the sole narrator. 

4. A book, yrhich an ancient and respectable testimony attributes to Mark, the 
disciple of Peter, was certainly used by St. Luke as the principal source of the 
portion of his Gospel between chap. iv. 31 and ix. 60, and between xviii. 16 and 
xxi. 38. 

6. According to all probability, the book of Mark, consulted by Luke, comprised 
in its primitive form what we read in the present day from Mark i. 21 to xiii. 37. 

It seems unnecessary, for the purpose of estimating the value of 
Professor Huxley’s appeal to these critics, to qilote any more. It 
appears from these statements of Eeuss that if ^ the results of Biblical 
criticism,’ as represented by him, are to be trusted, we have the whole 
third Gospel in its primitive form, as it was written by St. Luke ; 
and in this, as we have seen, Reuss is in entire agreement with Renan. 
But besides this, a previous book written by Mark, St. Peter’s disciple, 
was certainly in existence before Luke’s Gospel, and was used by Luke ; 
and in all probability this book was, in its primitive form, the greater 
part of our present Gospel of St. Mark. 

Such are those ‘ results of Biblical criticism ’ to which Professor 
Huxley has appealed ; and we may fairly judge by these not only of 
the value of his special contention in reply to my paper, but of the 
worth of the sweeping assertions he, and writers like him, are given 
to making about modem critical science. Professor Huxley says that 
we know ‘ absolutely nothing ’ about the originators of the Gospel 
narratives, and he appeals to criticism in the persons of Volkmar and 
Reuss. Volkmar says that the secftnd Gospel is reajly either by 
St. Mark or by one of his friends, and was written about the year 75. 
Reuss says that the third Gospel, as we now have it, was really by 
St. Luke. Now Professor Huxley is, of course, entitled to his own 
opinion : but he is not entitled to quote authorities in support of his 
opinion when they are in direct opposition to it. He asserts with- 
out the slightest fear of refutation that ^ the four Gospels, as they 
have come to us, are the work of unknown writers.’ His arguments 
in defence of such a position will be listened to with respect : but 
let it be borne in mind that the opposite arguments he has got to 
meet are not only those of orthodox critics like myself, )but those of 
Renan, of Volkmar, and of Reuse — I may add of Pfleiderer, well 
known in this country by his Hibbert Lectures, who in his recent 
work on original Christianity attributes most positively the second 
Gospel in its present form to St. Mark, and declares that there is no 
ground whatever for that supposition of an Ur^Marcus — that is an 
oiigi|pAl groundwork — from which Professor Huxley alleges that ^ at 
the pr^nt time there is no visible escape.’ If I were such to 
authority on morality as Professor Huxley, I. might perhaps^ use 
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some mipleasant language respecting this vague assumption of 
criticism being all on his side, when it, in fact, directly contradicts 
him ; and his case is not the only one to which such strictures might 
be applied. In Robert Elemere, for example, there is some Ta> 
pouring about the * great critical operation of the present century ’ 
having destroyed the historical basis of the G-ospel narrative. As a 
matter of &ct, as we have seen, the great critical operation has re- 
sulted, according to the testimony of the critics whom Professor Huxley 
himself selects, in establishing the fact that we possess contemporary 
records of our Lord’s life from persons who were either eyewitnesses, 
or who were in direct communication with eyewitnesses, on the very 
scene in which it was passed. Either Professor Huxley’s own witnesses 
are not to be trusted, or Professor Huxley’s allegations are rash and 
unfounded. Conclusions which are denied by Yolkmar, denied by 
Renan, denied by Reuss, are not to be thrown at our heads with a 
superior air, as if they could not be reasonably doubted. The great 
result of the critical operation of this century has, in fact, been to 
prove that the contention with which it started in the persons of 
Strauss and Baur, that we have no contemporary records of Christ’s 
life, is wholly untenable. It has not convinced any of the living 
critics to whom Professor Huxley appeals ; and if he, or any similar 
writer, still maintains such an assertion, let it be understood that he 
stands alone against the leading critics of Europe in the present day. 

Perhaps I need say no more for the present in reply to Professor 
Huxley. I have, I think, shown that he has evaded my point ; he 
has evaded his own points ; he has misquoted my words ; he has 
misrepresented the results of the very criticism to which he appeals ; 
and he rests, his case on assumptions which his own authorities repu- 
^te. The questions he touches are very grave ones, not to be 
adequately treated in a Review article. But 1 should hare supposed 
it a point of scientific morality to treat them, if they are to be treated, 
with accuracy of reference and strictness of argument. 

Henry Wage. 
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I SHOULD be wanting in the respect which I sincerely entertain for 
Professor Huxley if I were not to answer his ‘ appeal ’ to me in the 
last number of this lleview for my opinion on a point in controversy 
between him and Dr. Wace. Professor Huxley asks me, ‘ in the 
name of all that is Hibernian, why a man should be expected to call 
himself a miscreant or an infidel ? ’ I might reply to this after the 
alleged fashion of my countrymen by asking him another question, 
namely — when or where did I ever say that I expected him to call 
himself by either of these names ? I cannot remember having said 
anything that even remotely implied this, and I do not therefore 
exactly see why he should appeal to my confused ^Hibernian* judg- 
ment to decide such a question. 

As he has done so, however, I reply that I think it unreasonable 
to expect a man to call himself anything unless and until good and 
sufficient reason has been given him why he should do so. We are 
aU of us bad judges as to what we are and as to what we should 
therefore be called. Other persons classify us according to what 
they know, or think they know, of our characters or opinions, 
sometimes correctly, sometimes incorrectly. And were I to find 
myself apparently incorrectly classified, as I very often do, I should 
be quite content with asking the person who had so classified me, 
first to define his terms, and next to show that these, as defined, 
were correctly applied to me. If he succeeded in doing this, I should 
accept his designation of me without hesitation, inasmuch as I should 
be sorry to call myself by a false name. 

In this case, accordingly, if I might venture a suggestion to 
Professor Huxley, it would be that the term ^ infidel ’ is capable of 
definition, and that when Dr. Wace has defined it, if the Professor 
accept his definition, it would remain for them to decide between 
them whether Professor Huxley’s utterances do or do not bring him 
under the category of infidels, as so defined. Then, if it could be 
clearly proved that they do, from what I know of Professor Huxley’s 
love of scientific accuracy and his courage and candour, I certainly 
should expect that he would call himself an infidel— and a miscreant 
too, in the original and etymological sense of that unfortunate term, 
rad that he would even glory in those titles* If they should not be 
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so proved to be applicable, then I should hold it be as unreasonable 
to expect him to call himself by such names as he, I supjiose, would 
bold it to be to expect us Christians to admit, without better reason 
than he has yet given us, that Christianity is <the sorry stuff’ which, 
with his ‘ profoundly ’ moral readiness to say ‘ unpleasant ’ things, he 
is pleased to say that it is. 

There is another reference to myself, however, in the Professor’s 
article as to which I feel that he has a better right to appeal to me 
— or, rather, against me, to the readers of this Review — and that is, 
as to my use, in my speech at the Manchester Congress, of the expres- 
sion ‘cowardly agnosticism.’ I have not the report of my speech before 
me, and am writing, therefore, from memory ; but my memory or 
the report must have played me sadly false if 1 am made to describe 
all agnostics as cowardly. A much slighter knowledge than I possess 
of Professor Huxley’s writings would have certainly prevented my 
applying to all agnosticism or agnostics such an epithet. 

What I intended to express and what I think I did express by 
this phrase was that there is an agnosticism which is cowardly. And 
this I am convinced that there is, and that there is a great deal 
of it too, just now. There is an agnosticism which is simply 
the cowardly escaping from the pain and difficulty of contemplating 
and trying to solve the terrible problems of life by the help of the 
convenient phrase, ‘ I don’t know,’ which very often means ‘ I don’t 
care.’ ‘ We don’t know anything, don’t you know, about these things. 
Professor Huxley, don’t you know, says that we do not, and I agree 
with him. Let us split a B. and S.’ 

There is, 1 fear, a very large amount of this kind of agnosticism 
amongst the more youthful professors of that philosophy, and indeed 
amongst a large number of easy-going, comfortable men of the world, 
as they call themselves, who find agnosticism a pleasant shelter from 
the trouble of thought and the pain of effort and self-denial. And 
if I remember rightly it was of such agnostics I was speaking when 
I described them as ‘ chatterers in our clubs and drawing-rooms,’ and 
as ‘ free-thinkers who had to learn to think.’ 

There^ is therefore in my opinion a cowardly agnosticism just as 
there is also a cowardly Christianity. A Christian who q^ends his 
whole life in the selfish aim of saving his own soul, and never troubles 
himself with trying to help to save other men either from destruc- 
tion in the next world or from pain and suffering here, is a cowardly 
Gbristim. The eremites of the early days of Christianity, who fled 
away from their place in the world where God had put them, to spend 
eolitaiyand, as they thought, safer lives in the wilderness, were 
ty|ueal exan^ab of such cowardice. But in saying that there is such 
a ;^frhig M cowardly Christianily, 1 do not thereby allege that 
them is no CSbristianity which is not cowardly. Similarly, when I 
speak of a cowardly agnosticism, I do not thereby allege that there 
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is no agnosticism which is not cowardly, or which may not be as 
fearless as Professor Huxley has always shown himself to be. 

I hope that I have now satisfied the Professor on the two points 
on which he has appealed to me. There is much in the other parts 
of his article which tempts me to reply. But I have a dislike to 
thrusting myself into other men’s disputes, more especially when a 
combatant like Dr. Wace, so much more competent than myself, is 
in the field. I leave the Professor in his hands, with the anticipa- 
tion that he will succeed in showing him that a scientist dealing 
with questions of theology or Biblical criticism may go quite as far 
astray as' theologians often do in dealing with questions of science. 

My reply to Professor Huxley is accordingly confined to the 
strictly personal questions raised by his references to myself. I 
hope that, after making due allowance for Hibemicisms and for 
imperfect acquaintance with English modes of thought and expres- 
sion, he will accept my explanation as sufficient* 


W. C. Petbrborough. 
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THE NEW RULES 
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The twelfth Parliament of Queen Victoria, which now stands on the 
threshold of its fourth session, is confronted by an appalling amount 
of arrears. Last session, not less than 334 Bills were brought in, 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed. Of these, 72 were 
introduced by Ministers, 262 by private members. The Government 
carried 43 of their measures, the majority being of second or third- 
rate importance. Private members, struggling from February to 
Christmas Eve, managed to carry 23 Bills through all their stages, 
239 being left among the wreck of the session. Of the total number 
of Bills brought in, 66 received the Royal Assent, 268 being either 
thrown out or dropped. 

The Bills carried, by private members were of the customary 
character, whilst in the popula,r mind the Local Government Act 
solely represents the accomplished labours of the Ministry. That is, 
of course, not the fact. The Conversion of Debt Bill, the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, the Bill establishing the Metropolitan Board of 
Works Commission, the Patents Bill, and — not least important in its 
influence — the Act creating the Parnell Commission, also received 
the' Royal Assent. But the number of Bills passed is ludicrously 
disproportionate to the essays at legislation. It is clear that either 
too much was attempted, or that the machinery boldly amended 
last February is still faulty. We started with a fresh batch of Rules 
of Proceclure, but the close of the session was marked by the old 
complaint of wasted opportunity. 

The circumstances under which the session proceeded were 
calculated to achieve great things. Never since, in theJParliament 
of 1874, obstruction began to assume the status ot an organisa- 
tion, has a Ministiy been so highly favoured as was that of 
Lord Salisbury. The absence of anything like deliberate and 
deterpSned obstruction has been acknowledged upon theunitopeadr* 
al^#trf^ocjty of Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Ritchie, and other m^bers 
Charges of obstruction have, ceitaiiily,^ been 
raisedJJ&i^t^^]^ quarters; but no one withalcnowM^of 

Parliamentaly affirirs during the last fourteen years would eerioody 
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allege that the failure to show a better record of work in the House 
of Commons was due to obstruction. Mr. Gladstone, with a bene- 
volence that did not always meet with the enthusiastic approval of 
his supporters below the gangway, frequently lent his personal 
assistance to the Government in expediting business, more espe- 
cially in connection with the Local Government Bill — and it was 
the Local Government Bill that had appropriated to it the lion’s 
share of the session. One or two of the Irish members upon occasion 
attempted to revive the traditions of the hey-day of obstruction. 
But they were discountenanced by their leaders, and their puny 
efforts seemed ludicrous beside the exploits of the giants of the 
sessions from 1876 to 1885. • 

Apart from this more tranquil manner on the Opposition benches, 
and indeed largely accounting for it, were the nfw Procedure Buies 
which in the early weeks of the session the Government, after remark- 
ably brief debate, succeeded in adding to the Standing Orders. A 
comparison of the process of passing the Closure Buie in the Autumn 
session of 1882 and that by which the amended Buie was agreed to 
last session brings into strong light the different spirit in which 
the matter was dealt with. It was only after nineteen sittings, 
many prolonged far into the night, that, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration, the Closure Besolution, in a hopelessly emasculated 
form, was agreed to in the autumn session of 1882. The more 
drastic form of Closure submitted in February last j^ear was passed 
at a single sitting, between five o’clock and the dinner hour. 
According to the Buie as it now stands the Closure may be moved 
by any member, and the debate shall be peremptorily closed if when 
a division is taken it appears by the numbers declared from the Chair 
that not less than one hundred voted in the majority in support of 
the motion. 

None of the terrible things predicted in the autumn session of 
1882 as certain to follow upon the adoption of the Closure have 
come to pass. As a matter of fact the complaint now made is that 
the effect of the Closure is seriously minimised by the indisposi- 
tion of the Speaker and the Chairman of Committees to give the 
necessary permission for its being moved. Instead of being a ready 
tool in the hands of an autocratic Minister, it was shown on many 
ocoasiiDS during last session that the controlling power of the 
Sp^er or the Chairman is a very real thing ; their collusion with 
an impcurtant Minister not to be counted upon as a matter of course. 
A Minister might propose, but in the matter of the Closure the 
Speaker or Chairman disposed, and it came to pass before the end of 
the session that it was only in extreme cases, when the concurrence 
of the Chair was morally assured beforehand, that a Minister ventd^ ; 
to move the Closure. The House sat for fully eight months, and 
tl^ongh ^all that time permission to move the Closure was granted 
Tot. XXV.-No. 145. . C C 
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only twenty-two times, and not always to a Minister. Neverthe- 
less the knowledge that the Closure existed, and would certainly 
be enforced to combat obstruction, held predominating influence 
throughout the sittings. 

There were other aids to order created by the new Buies of Pro- 
cedure passed at the commencement of the session. The Speaker 
was armed with the power to direct members whose conduct was 
grossly disorderly to withdraw from the House during the remainder 
of the day’s sitting. By another Buie he was endowed with authority 
to command a member indulging in irrelevancy or repetition to 
xesumo his seat. He was also vested with the power to refuse to put 
a motion for adjournment if he bad reason to regard the action as an 
abuse of the rules of the House — ^powers of which Mr. Peel more 
than once availed ^imself with great benefit to the public service. 

There were other innovations introduced in procedure, every one 
being of a practical character, and used with excellent effect through 
the session. But the new Procedure that was really revolutionary in 
its character, and which has surpassed all others in its beneficent 
effect, related to the sittings of the House. Previous to last year, the 
Speaker, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, took the 
chair at four O’clock, public business commenced half an hour later, 
and the House remained at work till an indefinite hour. As all the 
world knows, in the session of 1881 the HoSse sat for forty-one 
hours, remaining in session without break from four o’clock on 
Monday afternoon till after nine had struck on the following Wednes- 
day morning. Under the new order of things, established last year, 
it was resolved that in the ordinary way the House shall meet every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday at three o’clock, and unless 
previously adjourned, shall sit till one o’clock in the morning, when 
adjournment takes place by automatic process. That is the ultimate 
possible hour of the sitting ; but practically business comes an 
end at midnight on these days, no opposed business being taken 
thereafter, and a quarter of an hour often sufficing for disposing of 
formal business. Provision was made to meet exigencies by permit- 
ting a ISfinister of the Crown to submit a motion at the commence- 
ment of public business suspending the Standing Order, and allow- 
ing specified business to be carried on till it was concluded. 

This privilege was claimed with unwelcome frequency towards 
the close of the autumn session, but it was noteworthy that, though 
still young to the new order of things, the House of Commons dis- 
playi^ a strong indisposition to indulge in the unwonted luxury of a 
late sitting. More than once when the Standing Order was sus- 
.j>!Saad|g^.to>Becure a division on a particular stage of a Bill, all was 
one o’clock had struck. It was feared at the 4 >ti|t 80 t that 
*^0 H^y haim of meeting would prohibit general attendance It was 
all veiy well to close business at midnight, but veiyhard to eommex^ 
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it at three o’clock in the afternoon. Crentlemen engaged in the Law 
■Courts or in the City could hardly leave the scene of their labours so 
soon, and how were the Ministers, who always found it difficult to be 
in their places by half-past four, to dispose of their routine business, 
BO as to be ready to answer questions when called upon at half-past 
three ? But within a fortnight the new system was smoothly work- 
ing, and has since so firmly established itself, that apprehension, at 
one time felt, that.it would be necessary to recur to the old condi- 
tions, no longer exists. Members of the present Parliament who sat 
through the Parliaments of 1874 and 1880 marvel how they could 
have lived through its ordeals. The necessity for being in attend- 
ance an hour earlier is more than compensated for by the surety of 
getting home before one o’clock in the morning on five out of six 
working nights of the week. 

Insensibly the Eule is working to alter the old course of debate, 
which used to reserve crack speakers for after-dinner hours. Now, 
with the Speaker taking the Chair at three o’clock, public business 
commencing at half-past (at a quarter past three when private business 
falls off), and the old abuse of reading out questions on the paper 
ruthlessly stamped out, it frequently happens that an important 
debate may be opened at half-past four, which gives opportunity for 
three, or even four, first-class speakers to take part in debate before 
the dinner hour. The many advantages of this course are recognised 
in all parts of the House, and there is now no counterpart of the 
custom, familiar a dozen years ago, qf Mr. Gladstone’s rising at mid- 
night in a crowded House to close a debate on one side, with Mr. 
Disraeli to follow at half-past one in the morning. Proceedings are 
less dramatic and interesting than -they were ; but they are more 
conducive to the orderly and effective despatch of business. 

Admission of the enormous improvement which has taken place 
in Parliamentary Procedure within the last twelve months only 
brings into stronger light the fact that the machinery of Parliamen- 
tary Procedure is a failure, and that arrears accumulate as the ses- 
sion decays. It is obvious that further reforms will have to be 
introduced if the House of Commons is even to approach the average 
of reasonable expectation of its capacity as a business organisation. 
I would venture to suggest two further amendments, one upon a 
matter of detail, the other going to the root of the whole business, 
and calculated, I believe, to crown the edifice of bold and well-con- 
sidered reform of Procedure happily continued last year. 

On the very threshold of a session public business is impeded by 
an inadequate, useless, and vexatious procedure, for which it is diffi- 
cult to find a recommendation. The Queen’s Speech having been 
read in the House of Lords, in the hearing of as many members of - 
the Commons as choose to struggle for places at the Bar, the Speaker, 
ret^^ing to the chair, * for greater accuracy ’ reads over again the 
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docnment, which by this time is in print in every halfpenny news- 
paper in the metropolis. Thereupon rises a gentleman from the 
ministerial benches arrayed in unwonted uniform, borrowed from the 
Army and Navy or the Reserve Forces, and moves an address in reply 
to the gracious speech. This is seconded by another gentleman 
whose appearance suggests the old question, ‘ Who has tied Dolabella 
to the sword ? ’ Both speeches are necessarily as artificial and un- 
interesting as the Address itself, a document the public, as a rule, 
are spared from perusing, but which is simply an obsequious echo of 
the platitudes of the Speech. This ceremonial usually occupies at 
least an hour of the freshest time of the young session. The mover and 
seconder of the Address are followed and complimented by the Leader 
of the Opposition, who makes a discursive speech, is usually succeeded 
by the leader of the House, and thereafter, the floodgates being 
opened, what is called the debate on the Address goes on day after 
day. Last session it commenced on the 9th of February and con- 
cluded on the 23rd. In the previous year the Address was moved on 
the 27th of January and was agreed to on the 17th of February. In 
1881 the Address was moved on the 6th of January and agreed to on 
the 20tb. In 1883 the motion was made on the 15th of February and 
agreed to on the 1st of March. In 1884 Parliament met for the 
despatch of business on the 5th of February, and got about it on the 
22od. 

Taking last year’s proceedings it will be interesting and instruc- 
tive to see how the House occupied itself during the dreary fortnight 
through which the debate on the Address dragged its sinuous coils. The 
Address was moved, as stated, on the 9 th of February. On the 1 7th the 
first division, took j)lace, on an Amendment submitted by Mr. Parnell 
attacking the policy of the Government in Ireland. On the 20th 
Mr. Chaplin varied the flow of conversation by calling attention to 
the depressed condition of agriculture, and after this had died from 
inanition Indian finance was discussed upon an amendment not 
pressed to a division. On the next day Dr. Cameron moved an 
amendment raising the question of the Scotch Crofters, which occu- 
pied the whole of the sitting, and led to a division. On the follo:wing 
day Scotch discontent broke out in a fresh place, Mr. Anderson sub- 
xnitting an amendment urging the necessity of a reduction in agri- 
cultural rents in Scotland. There was another division, and, the 
attack being temporarily exhausted, the motion for the Address was 
agreed to. The confiding stranger in the gallery may now have 
thought the business was over. But the committee to consider the 
AddB^s having been named, left the House for a few minutesmaking- 
tc write out the wordy nonsense, and having brpught in 
Mr. Labouchere appeared on the scene, aud on the 
report stage moved an amendment raising a question of foreign 
policy* On the next day, as if nothing yet had been spoken about 
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Ireland, Mr. Shaw Lefevre rose, in a nearly empty House, and opened 
a debate on the Irish land question, which lasted through the night 
and led to another division. After this, it being early in the morning 
of February 24, the report on the Address was agreed to, and the 
House got to work with the consciousness that, for all practical pur* 
poses, it might just as well have met for the first time that day instead 
of fifteen days earlier. 

The debate on the Address is a time-honoured parliamentary 
institution which at one time had its real significance. So recently 
as twenty years ago there was not, except at periods of unusual 
political excitement, such a phenomenon as that now grown familiar 
under the name of ‘ extra-parliamentary utteranc*es.’ The House of 
Commons generally adjourned about the 9th or 10th of August, 
invariably before the 12th, and met again in the first or second week 
in February, the interval having been free from anything like a 
continuous campaign of political controversy. When Parliament 
reassembled it was a natural and useful thing for the accredited 
exponent of the feelings and sentiments of the Opposition to review 
the political situation, and for the Leader of the House to reply to 
his animadversions. If necessity arose and opportunity was ripe, a 
struggle for supremacy took place on the Address. A motion of want 
of confidence was submitted from the front Opposition bench, and, 
if defeated, the Government went out. If they triumphed in the 
division lobby they went on with business, the political atmosphere 
having been wholesomely cooled by the thunderstorm. But, in 
whatever circumstances, debate on the Address was limited to some 
specified range of question or questions, and except in time of 
political crisis, when the existence of the Government was chal- 
lenged, the Address was voted on the night Parliament met, and the 
next day legislative business was commenced. 

That condition of affairs, as we have seen, has passed away. The 
debate on the Address has now come to be a sort of dress rehearsal 
of the whole political play of the session. It will be noted that 
with respect to every one of the questions formally raised on the 
Addfess at the beginning of last session, full opportunity fOr discus- 
sion would have been supplied in the ordinary course of business 
had it been permitted that that course should have gone forward. 
As a matter of fact each one of the questions thus discussed in 
circumstances that have no practical issue came up again at 
subsequent periods of the session, and was debated at large as if 
it were entirely a new topic. Had the opportunity of debate on 
the Address been withdrawn, no one would have been one penny 
the worse, whilst a full fortnight of the time of the House would 
have been aaved. It will be understood that opportunity of debatihjlf 
any one of the questions enumerated could have been found, 
supj^sihg even forty members of the House agreed in regarding 
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it as urgent. On any night leave to move the adjournment in order 
to discuss it might have been obtained. 

As for the primary utility of the process of moving the Address, 
namely, to give the Opposition an opportunity of challenging the 
existence of the Government, that is a privilege independently 
possessed. The Leader of the House is bound by constitutional 
usage to set aside all business, however urgent, and name the 
earliest day in order to discuss a Vote of Censure, notice of which 
has been given by the Leader of the Opposition. Thus it will be 
seen that the advantage of dispensing with the debate on the Address 
is absolutely unbalanced by drawbacks. The abolition of this use- 
less procedure would be pure gain, alike to the reputation of the 
House and to the progress of public business. In dealing with pro- 
cedure last year the Conservative Ministry dared to place their hand 
on this effete Ark of the Constitution, by abolishing the stage of 
Committee and Report as far as the Address is concerned. That is 
a step in the right direction, which might well this session be 
followed up, making a clean sweep of the inconvenient, useless, and 
grossly abused antiquity. 

This reform, when accomplished, will save many precious days 
at the beginning of the session. But it lies upon the surface and 
leaves the root of the matter untouched. The business of the 
country in the House of Commons will be effectually done only 
when the Legislature overcomes the influence of the fetish which 
prevents its taking up in the* current session work advanced to a 
particular stage in the preceding session, and there lef& for lack of 
time. It would be incredible, 4f it were not a matter of eveiy-year 
fact, that ait assembly of business men, having devoted months of 
labour to a particular work, and having almost perfected it, should 
at a certain period of the autumn deliberately destroy their achieve- 
ment, and begin it all over again at a fixed period of the new year. 
IS a man building a house designed to be three storeys high should 
have got only as far as the second storey when interrupted by a 
spell of frosty weather, and should thereupon .raze the building to 
the ground, beginning again when more genial weather retumell, he 
would very justly be regarded as a lunatic. Yet such a procedure 
forms the closest analogy to the course adopted by the British 
Parliament year after year. 

Take, for example, the Employers’ Liability Bill, a measure of 
pidme importance, the urgency of which is admitted on all hands. 
This Bill was brought in early last session by the Home Secretaiy. 
^ w^ rea^ a second time after lengthy and serious debate. It was 
to a Grand Committee composed of authorities on the ques* 
from all quarters of the House. The Grand Committee 
laboured at its work with trained intelligence and patient assiduity; 
The question was thoroughly thrashed out. Whole batches of 
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amendments were carefully considered, some adopted, and tlie Bill 
came back to the House of Commons in a shape as perfect as human 
skill could make it. It reached the House at a time when the 
holidays were close at hand, and there was a general anxiety to wind 
up the business and get off. A minority defeated in the Grand 
Committee desired to renew battle upon particular points in the 
House itself. They were quite within their right in taking that 
course, but it involved the appropriation of at least one night’s 
sitting, and it was considered that that would be more easily 
obtained in the autumn session. The Bill accordingly stood over 
till the autumn session, drifted on till the en^, and, for lack of 
opportunity to provide a single night for its discussion on the 
report stage, it was dropped. That in ordinary business circum- 
stances would be a matter involving nothing worse than a few 
months’ delay. The Act, which might have come into operation in 
October 1888, would be postponed till May 1889. The night that 
could not be filched from the limited store available on the eve of 
Christmas, could be freely given out of the abundance of time at the 
opening of the session. One of the days now wasted in debate on 
the Address might be devoted to the discussion Mr. Broadhurst and 
his friends desired to raise on the report stage, the third reading 
taken with or without amendment, and the thing would be done. 
But Parliament, in its wisdom, has ordered matters otherwise. The 
house laboriously and carefully built up to within a few lines of its 
third storey, has been ruthlessly pulled down. The Bill upon which 
so much labour was lavished last session is as absolutely dead as if 
it had never been introduced, and the whole work will have to be 
recommenced from the beginning, with first reading, second reading, 
reference to Committee, consideration in Committee, report stage, 
and third reading. 

Year after year this sort of thing goes on in the House of 
Commons, and year after year complaint is made of over-work and 
inability to cope with growing engagements. Yet here at hand, in- 
vitingly available, is a simple and effective reform which would not 
only multiply the time at the disposal of the legislature. Vat would 
improve the quality of the legislation. It too often happens under 
the existing system that, appalled by the prospect of wantonly 
sacrificing the labours of the session, a Bill is hurried through its lart 
stages at a reckless speed that overlooks errors which become pain- 
fully obvious when judges take action under it. For a long time 
the fate of another great measure of the session, upon which a 
Grand Committee had lavished infinite labour, trembled in the 
balance^. Within a week of Christmas Day the Patents Bill, whi^h 
had .eome down from the Lords, stood on the paper awaiting 
third residing. The Government, hampered with the accumulli^ed 
i^gt^y of deferred Supply, could not spare an hour, before midni ght 
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to cany the measure. After midnight it tos at tife mercy of any 
cantankerous person who ple^d to cry, ‘ 1 object.’ At three o’clock 
one morning, just before the prorogation. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
lying in wait on the Treasury Bench, succeeded in slipping the Bill 
through this final and really formal stage, and it is now in operation. 
But it was in the power of Dr. Tanner, by the simple uplifting of 
his voice, to have prevented this consummation and made it necessary 
that the whole process should be gone through once more in a sub- 
sequent session. 

The mere statement of this incontrovertible fact condemns a 
system in support of which earnest and impartial research fails to 
find a single logical argument. It is reasonable and natural that 
Bills under consideration in one Parliament should be dealt with 
de novo by a newly elected one. But there is nothing peculiar to 
the months of February or March that renders an identical legis- 
lative body incapable of taking up at a given point work they 
were engaged in in the months of July or August. To carry the 
present system to a logical conclusion. Bills the progress of which 
has been interrupted by the Easter or Whitsun recess should be 
dropped and brought in afresh when the House reassembles. There 
is no difference in the recesses, except that the winter holiday is 
longer than that which breaks in upon the labours of Parliament at 
Easter or Whitsuntide. 


Henry W. Lucy. 
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And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore, 

Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

And show us that the world is wholly fair. 

Tht Ancient Sage, 

The aspect, the countenance of Lord Tennyson — ^best rendered in 
Sir J. Millais’s portrait, but faithfully given also in many a photo- 
graph — must often have struck his admirers with a sense of surprise. 
It does not fit the popular conception of him — a conception founded 
mainly on his earlier work, and which presents him as a refined, an 
idyllic poet, the chanter of love and friendship, the adorner of half- 
baxbarous legends with a garb of tender grace. The faces of other 
poets — of the ethereal Shelley, the sensuous Keats, the passionate 
Byron, the benignant Wordsworth — >correspond well enough to our 
notion of what they ought to be. But Tennyson’s face expresses not 
delicacy but power ; it is grave even to sternness ; it is formidable in 
the sense which it gives of strength dnd wisdom won through pain. 

' For indeed, both in aspect and in mood of mind there has arisen 
between the poet of the Dream of Fair Women and the poet of 
Vastnesa a change like the change between the poet of Comvs and 
the poet of Samson Agonistesn In each case the potent nature, 
which in youth felt keenlier than any contemporaiy the world’s beauty 
and charm, has come with age to feel with like keenness its awful 
majesty, the clash of 'unknown energies, and ‘ the doubtful doom of 
humankind.’ And the persistence of Lord Tennyson’s poetic gift in 
all its glory — a persistence scarcely rivalled since Sophocles — has 
afforded a channel for the emergence of forces which must always 
have lain deep in his nature, but which were hidden from us by the 
very luxuriance of the &ncy and the emotion of youth. 

I would speak, then, of Tennyson as a propAst, meaning by that 
term much ;^more than a self-inspired mystic, an eloquent visionaiy, 
I know not how else to describe a service which humanity will always 
need. Besides the savant^ occupied in discovering objective truth-^, 
besides the artist occupied in representing and idealising that truth-^* 
we ];ieed some voice to speak to us of those greatest, those undiscover- 
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able things which can never be wholly known but must still less be 
wholly ignored or forgotten. For such a service we need something 
more than o;rator or priest ; we need a sage, but a sage whose wisdom 
is kindled with emotion, and whose message comes to us with the 
authority of a great personality, winged at once and weighted by 
words of power. 

Yet Tennyson’s prophetic message has been so delicately inter- 
woven with his metrical and literary charm, and has found, more- 
over, its most potent expression in poems so recent in date, that it 
has not often, I think, been adequately recognised, or traced with due 
care from its early to its later form. There need, therefore, I trust, 
be no presumption* in an attempt — for which the writer, of course, is 
alone responsible — to arrange in clearer connection those weightj 
utterances which the exigencies of art have scattered irregularly over 
many pages, but which those who seek the guidance of great minds 
must often desire to reunite. 

We have not here, indeed, a developed system whose dogmas can 
be arranged in logical order. Bather may the reader be disposed to 
say that there is no sure message ; that the net result consists in 
hopes and possibilities which the poet himself regards as transcending 
proof. Alas ! like the haul of living things from the deep sea, the 
group of dogmas which any mind brings up from the gulf of things 
is apt to dwindle as the plummet sinks deeper down ; and we have 
rather to ask, ^ Is there at the bottom life at all ? ’ than to expect to 
find our highly organised creeds still flourishing when we have 
plunged far into the dark abyss. 

This may sound but a cheerless saying, and the Christian reader 
may perhaps complain of a lack of explicit adhesion to Christian 
doctrine in our representative poet. But I would beg him to consider 
that the cause of any creed, however definite, can hardly at present 
be better subserved than by indirect and preliminary defences. I 
would remind him that the Gospel story is not now supported, in 
Paley’s fiishion, by insistence on its miracles alone, but rather and 
mainly by subjective arguments, by appeals to its intrinsic beauty 
and probability, its adaptation to the instincts and needs of men. 
Christianity assumes an unseen world, and then urges that the life of 
Christ is the fittest way in which such a world could come into contact 
with the world we know. The essential spirituality of the universe, 
in short, is the basis of religion, and it is precisely this basis which 
is now assailed. In former times the leading opponents of Christianity 
were znai&ly * Deists,’ and admitted in some form or other a spiritual 
stabe^zatum for. visible things. Bousseau’s irreducible n^iniTniim of 
iiScluded a Ood and a future life. But now the position is 
dbinged. The most effective assailants of Christianity , nO longer 
take the trouble to attack, as Voltaire did, the Bible miraides in detail. 
Th^ strike at the root, and begin by denying — outright or virtually-^ 
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that a ^iritoal world, a world beyond the conceivable reach of mathe- 
znatical formulae, exists for us at all. They say with Clifford that 
‘ no intelligences except those of men and animals haye been at 
work in the solar system ; ’ or, implying that the physical Cosmos 
is all, and massing together all possible spiritual entities under the 
name which most suggests superstition, they affirm that the world 
‘ is made of ether and atoms, and there is no room for ghosts.’ 

Now it is evident that unless this needful preamble of any and 
every religion can be proved — say rather unless the existence of an 
unseen profounder world can be so presented as to commend itself to 
our best minds as the more likely hypothesis — it will be useless to 
insist now*a-days on the adaptation of any given religion to the needs 
of the soul. The better adapted it is to man, the stronger the pre- 
sumption that it is a system created by man — ^ the guess of a worm 
in the dust, and the shadow of its desire.’ It does not, of course, 
follow that even were the existence of a spiritual world demonstrated, 
any specific revelation of that world would be manifestly true. But 
at any rate unless such a world be in some sense believed in by the 
leading minds of the race, no specific revelation whatever can perma- 
nently hold its ground. If, therefore, certain readers feel that 
Tennyson’s championship is confined mainly to what they may regard 
as mere elements of Natural Religion, they need not on that account 
value him the less as a leader of the spiritual side of human thought. 
The work which he does may not be that which they most desire. 
But at least it is work indispensably necessary, if what they most 
desire is ever to be done. And they may reflect also that the Laureate’s 
great predecessor did more for a spiritual view of the universe by his 
Tintem Abbey or his Platonic Cde than by his EcdesiusHcal Sounds 
or his pious hymn to St. Bees. 

And first let us briefly consider the successive steps which mark 
Tennyson’s gradual movement to his present position. They show, 
I think, an inward development coinciding with, or sometimes anti- 
cipating, the spiritual movement of the age. We may start with 
the Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive Mind — a 
juvenile work, from whose title, for present purposes, we mayp^haps 
omit the adjectives ^ supposed ’ and * second-rate.’ In this, the most 
agitated of all his poems, we find the soul urging onward 

Thro’ utter dark a full-sail’d skiff, 

Unpiloted i’ the echoing dance 
. . Of reboant whirlwinds ; — 

and to the question ‘ Why not believe, then ? ’ we have as answer a 
simile of the sea which cannot slumber like a mountain tam, or 

. Draw down into his vexed pools 

All that blue heaven which hues and paves 

the' tranquil inland mere. Thus far there is little that is distinctive. 
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little beyond the common experience of widening minds. Bnt in 
The Two Voices we hare much -that will continue characteristic of 
Tennyson, and a range of q>eculation not limited by Christian tra- 
dition. Here we first encounter what may be termed' his most 
definite conjecture, to which he returns in De Profvmdia, and in the 
Epilogue which forms almost his latest work — namely, the old 
Platonic hypothesis of the multiform pre-existence of the soul. His 
analogy firom * trances ’ has received, I need not say, much reinforce- 
ment from the experimental psychology of recent years. 

It may he that no life is found, ' 

Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

As old mythologies relate, 

Some draught of Lethe may await 
The slipping through from state to state. 

As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happened then, 

Until they fall in trance again. 

There can be no doubt that any hypothesis of our survival of 
death must logically suggest our existence before earthly birth. 
Since, however, this latter hypothesis is not insisted on (though 
neither is it denied) by Christian orthodoxy, and has no quite obvious 
bearing on man's hopes and fears, it has dropped out of common 
thought, and its occurrence in individual speculation marks a certain 
disengagement and earnestness of inquiry. 

The next main step is represented by In Memoriami and in 
reading In Jdemoriam it is difficult to realise that the book was 
written by a young man, some half-century ago ; so little is there, in 
all its range of thought and emotion, which the newest Science, can 
condemn or the truest Beligion find lacking. So sound an instinct 
has led the poet to dwell on the core of religion — namely, the sur- 
vival of human love and human virtue — so genuine a candour has 
withheld him from insisting too positively on his own hopeful belief. 
In spite of its sparse allusion to Christianity, lA Memoriam has been 
widely accepted as a helpful companion to Christian devotion. Is 
not this because the Christian feels that the survival of human love 
and virtue — ^however phrased or supported — is the essence of his 
Gospel too ? that his good news is of the survival of a consummate 
love and virtue, manifested with the express object of proving that 
loye and virtue could survive ? 

^ ia hardly too much to say that In Memoriam is -the only 
spee&|i^ book of that epoch — epoch of the ^ Tractarian movement/' 
aimilar < up-in-^the-aii* balloon-work’ — ^wluch a 

serious da^rest now. Its brief cantos contain the germs ^ many a 
subsequent treatise, the indication of channels along which many a 
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wave of opinion has flowed, down to that last ^Fhilosophie der 
Erlosung,’ or Gospel of a sad Kedemption — 

To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease — 

which tacitly or openly is possessing itself of so many a modern 
mind. 

Yet In Memoriam^ in spite of all its pregnancy, hardly forms a 
part of what I have called the prophetic message of Tennyson. He 
still is feeling for Wisdom ; he has not reached the point from whence 
he can speak with confidence and power. 

The first words, as 1 hold them, of the message are presented, 
with characteristic delicacy, in the form of a vision merely, and in 
one of the least conspicuous poems. The wife’s dream in Sea 
Dreams is an utterance of deep import — the expression of a convic- 
tion that the truth of things is good ; and that the resistless force’ of 
truth, destroying one after another all ancient creeds, and reaching 
at last to the fair images of Virgin Mother and sinless Babe, is 
nevertheless an impulse in harmony with the best that those creeds 
contained ; and sheds a mystic light on the ruined minsters, and 
mixes its eternal music Vi th the blind appeals of men. 

But round the North, a light, 

A belt, it seem’d, of luminous vapour, lay, 

And ever in it a low musical note 

Sweird up and died ; and, os it swell’d, a ridge 

Of breaker issued from the holt, and still 

Grew with the growing note, and when the note 

Had reach’d a thunderous fullness, on those cliffs 

Broke, mixed with awful light (the same as that 

Living within tl^e belt) whereby she saw « 

That all those lines of clifiTs were cliffs no more, 

But huge cathedral-fronts of every age, 

Grave, florid, stern, as far as eye could see, 

One after one ; and then the great ridge drew 
Lessening to the lessening music, back. 

And past into the belt and swell’d again 

Slowly to music ; ever when it broke 

The statues, king or saint, or founder feU. ^ 

But here the subtlest point is that the very lamentations of those 
who regret this ruin are themselves part and parcel of the same har- 
monious ix^ulse — 

Their wildest wailings never out of tune 
^ With that sweet note 

to which tj^e ancient images are crumbling down, and the resistless 
wave advancing from a luminous horizon of the sea. 

Wb ^9 th^, are we to look for a revelation of the secret ^whi^; 
broadening its far belt of light, is to overwhelm the limited al4 
•evaiioioent flmses of human faith ? 
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The nearest approach to a statement of creed in Tennyson's 
poems is to be found in a few stanzas which he read at the first meet- 
ing of the Metaphysical Society, the group of thinkers mentioned in 
his sonnet on the inception of the Benew in which these pages 
appear : — 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, tbe hills and the plains, 

Are not these, 0 Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns P 

Is not tbe Vision He ? tho’ He he not that which He seems P 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not liye in dreams P 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of hody and limh, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him P . . . 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet — 

Closer is Ho than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. . . . 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and thcs’eye of man cannot see ; 

But if we could see and hear, this Vision-— were it not He P 


In the ‘ Higher Pantheism ’ of these familiar lines, the reader 
accustomed to the study of religions will seem to recognise that we 
have come to the end of the story. We have reached the end of 
Oriental religion, the end of Greek ; we stand where stood Plotinus, 
fusing into a single ecstasy every spiritual emotion of that ancient 
world. 


But to see and to have seen that Vision is reason no longer, hut more than 
reason, and before reason, and after reason ; as also is that Vision which is seen. 
And perchance we should not speak of si^ht. For that which is seen — if we must 
needs speak of the Seer and the Seen as twain and not as one — that which is seen 
is not discerned by tbe seer nor conceived by him as a second thing ; but, becoming 
as it were other than himself, he of himself contributeth nought, but as when one 
layeth centre upon centre he becometh God’s and one with God. Wherefore this 
vision is hard, to tell of. For how can a man tell of that as other than himself, 
which when he discerned it seemed not other, but one with himself indeed? ‘ 


Or take again the words of Arthur at the end of the Hol/y GraiL^ 
the spiritually central passage, so to say, in all the Idylls of the 
King — ^when that king describes the visions of the night or of the 
day which come when earthly work is done — 

In moments when he feels he cannot.die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself. 

Nor the high God a vision ; — 


and compare this with any one of the passages where Plotinus 
endeavours in halting speech to reproduce those moments of unison 
whose memory brightens his arid argument with oases of a lucid joy. 


' And it may be that this was not vision, but some other manner of sight; ay, an 
i4f9|taiy and a simplicity and a self-surrender, and a Aill passion of ^contact and of 
when that which is within the Holy Place is discerned. ... And falling 
if he arouse again the virtue in him, and perceive bliy lf wholly 
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adorned, he shall be lifted up once more ; through Virtue loolang upon Idind and 
through Wisdom upon very God. Thus is the life of blessed gods and of godlike 
men a renunciation of earthly joy, a deliverance from eartMy sorrow, a flight of 
the One to the One. 

To some such point as this, as I have said, the instinct of rove* 
rence, the emotion of holiness, must tend to lead souls to such emotions, 
bom. And in former times this mystical standpoint seemed in some 
sense independent of controversy. Historical criticism on the Gospels, 
geological disproof of the Mosaic cosmogony, scarcely rose into that 
thinner air. But the assault now made is more paralysing, more 
fundamental. For it is based on formulsc which are in a certain 
sense demonstrable, and which seem to embrace the whole extent of 

' t 

things. The Cosmos, we now say, is a system of ether and atoms, in 
which the sum of matter and the sum of energy are constant quan- 
tities. And the Cosmos is the scene of universal evolution, according 
to unchangeable law. Hence it seems to follow that no human soul 
or will can add a fresh energy of its own ; that there can be nothing 
but a ceaseless transformation of force, which would proceed in just 
the same way were all consciousness to be removed from the automata 
who fancy that they direct the currents along which they inevitably 
flow. It seems to follow, too, that even the highest of these automata 
have been brought into a momentary existence by no Heavenly 
Father, no providential scheme ; but in the course of a larger and 
unconscious process, which in itself bears no relation to human 
happiness or virtue. 

As all this begins to be dimly Realised, men may be seen, like 
ants in a trodden ant-hill, striving restlessly to readjust their shattered 
conceptions. It is borne in upon them that the traditional optimism 
of Western races may be wholly illusory ; that human life may indeed, 
as the T£lBLst has held, be on the whole an evil, and man’s choice lie 
between a dumb resignation and that one act of rebellion which 
makes at least an end. And thus, in an age little given to meta- 
physic, we find pessimistic systems more vigorous than any other, 
and the intellect of France, Bussia, Germany deeply honeycombed 
with a tacit despair. 

But though pessimism may spread among the thoughtful, it cannot 
possibly be the practical creed of progressive peoples. They must 
maintain their energy by some kind of compromise between old views 
and new ; and the compromises which we see around us, though at 
war among themselves, are yet the offspring of the same need, and 
serve to break, at different points, the terrible transition. There is 
the movement which b^gan with Broad-Churchism, and which seems 
now to Inr^aden further into a devotion to Christ which altogether 
repudietes the Besurrection on which His first followers based.j^ 
claim to be the bringer of a^true Gospel rather than the most 
t^n of 'all enthusiasts. And a few steps further from old beliefs 
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stands that other compromise known as Positivism — religion con- 
sisting simply in the resolute maintenance of the traditional opti- 
mistic view when the supposed facts that made for optimism have all 
been abandoned. Never have we come nearer to < the grin without 
the cat ’ of the pc^ular fairy tale than in the brilliant paradoxes with 
which some kindly rhetorician — himself steeped in deserved pro- 
sperity — ^would fain persuade us that all in this sad world is well, since 
Auguste Comte has demonstrated that the effect of our deeds lives 
after us, so that what we used to call eternal death — the cessation, 
in point of fact, of our own existence — may just as well be considered 
as eternal life of a very superior description. 

But although jbhese and similar compromises are only too open to 
the pessimist’s attack, one may well hesitate as to whether it is right 
or desirable to assail them. Should we not encourage any illusion 
which will break the fall, and repeat in favour of these fragile sub- 
stitutes the same reticence which it so long seemed well to use in 
criticising Christianity itself? 

Such, at any rate, is not Lord Tennyson’s attitude in the matter. 
In his view, it seems, these blanched survivals of optimism may be 
brushed aside without scruple. He is not afraid to set forth a naked 
despair as the inevitable outcome of a view of the world which omits 
a moral government or a human survival. A grave responsibility, 
which the clear-seeing poet would scarcely have undertaken, had not 
his own confidence in the happier interpretation been strong and 
assured. 

His presentation of absolute hopelessness is put in the mouth of 
a man undergoing one of those seasons of unmerited anguish which 
are the real, the intimate problem with which any religion or any 
philosophy has to deal. 

^ A man and his wife, having lost faith in a God, and hope of a 
life to come ’ — so run the prefatory words to Despair — ‘ and Heing 
utterly miserable in this, resolve to end themselves by drowning. 
The woman is drowned, but the man rescued by a minister of the 
sect he had abandoned ; ’ — and to this minister he describes the 
reflections of that which had so nearly been his own last hour. 

And first of all, and prompting to the suicidal act, was the passion 
of pity for himself and all mankind — the feeling that there was no 
hope or remedy except that last plunge into the dark. ^ 

But pity — the Pagan held it a vice— was in her and in me, 
f : Helpless, taking the place of the pitying God that ^ould be f ‘ 

Pity for all that aches in the grasp of an idiot power, 

And pity for our own selves on an earth that bore not a flpwer; 

. PIfy foivall that suffers on land or in air or the deep, 

' / ^ fA^ ^ty for our own selves till we long’d for eternal deep. " ' 

seemed to me,’ says the character in which one the ablest 
wnters has expressed her own inward battle, * it seemed 
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to me 843 if I saw, mysterionsly, a new Satan, a rebel angel of good, 
raising his banners against the Jehovah of Evil ; a creature like 
Frankenstein's image, a terrible new kind of .monster, more noble 
than its base maker.’ ^ How shall a man avoid such indignant com- 
passion as this ? Let him face his own doom bravely as he may, 
how shall he look complacently on the anguish of others, knowing 
that for their forlornness there is no pity anywhere save such thin 
stream as he and his like can give ? that there lives, perhaps, no 
creature wiser or more helpful than himself in the star-sown fields of 
heaven ? 

And the stars of the limitless Universe sparkled and shone in the sky, 

Flashing with fires as of God, but we knew that their*light was a lie; — 

Bright os with deathless hope — but, however they sparkled and shone. 

The dark little worlds running round them were worlds of woe like our own. 
No soul in the heaven above, no soul on the earth below, 

A fiery scroll written over with lamentation and woe. 

* The starry heavens without ; the moral law within : ’ with what 
an irony must that old formula of august hope strike on a mind like 
this! ‘The moral law within : ’ the inherited instincts which have 
made my tribe successful among its neighbour tribes, but which 
simply fail and have no further meaning in this my solitary extremest 
hour ! ‘ The starry heavens without : ’ appalling spectacle of aimless 
immensity ! inconceivable possibilities of pain ! vastness of a Uni- 
verse which knows not of our existence and could not comprehend 
our prayer ! • 

O we poor orphans of nothing — ^alone on that lonely shoi'e — 

Born of the brainless Nature who knew not that which she bore ! 

Tlie man and wife bid farewell to each other as the water rises 
round them. 

Ah God, should we find Him, perhaps, if we died, if we died ; 

We never had found Him on earth, this earth is a fatherless Hell — 

^ Dear Love, for ever and ever, for ever and ever farewell.’ 

Never a cry so desolate, not since the world began, 

Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the coming of man ! 

* • 

A comparison of these lines with the lines in the Palaae of Art 
where Tennyson, still a young man, has painted the soul’s last dis> 
tress, will show how far more awful the world-problem reflected iti the 
poet’s mind has become since that earlier day. In the Palace of 
Art the seal which has lived for her own pleasure alone feels herself ' 
* ezildd from eternal God,’ severed like a land-locked pool from the 
mighty movement of all things ‘toward one sore goal.* It is an 
agony of remorse and terror, but it carries with it a germ of hopa* 
There i» the goal towards wUch the universe is shriving. Therf . *$ 
the etecnal God. And after repentance and purgation the erring' 

* .BaUmi0by Vsmon Lee, p. 124. 
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soul can hope to renew the sacred sympathies, and to rejoin the 
advancing host. 

On the other hand the woe described in Despair deepens where 
‘ that other sorrow found its dawn* There is absolutely nothing to 
which effort can be directed, or appeal can lie. It is no longer con- 
ceivable that any soul, by any action or passion, can alter the immu- 
table destiny which hangs blindly over all. ^ 

Yet 1 must not speak as if those who deem human survival a 
superfluous consolation had made no effort to meet such crises as that 
on which Tennyson dwells. I quote a well-known passage in which 
Clifford has depicted the ‘ unseen helper ’ who may be looked for when 
no other help is ni^. 

He who, wearied or stricken in the fight with the powers of darkness, asks 
himself in a solitary place, ' Is it all for nothing P shall we indeed be overthrown P ’ 
he does find something which may justify that thought [of an unseen helper of 
men]. In such a moment of utter sincerity, when a man has bared his own soul 
before the immensities and the eternities, a presence in which his own poor per- 
sonality is shrivelled into nothingness, arises within him, and says, as plainly as 
words can say, * I am with thee, and I am greater than thou.’ . . . The dim and 
shadowy outliDes of the superhuman Deity fade slowly away from before us ; and 
as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive with greater and greater clear- 
ness the diape of a yet grander and nobler figure — of Him who made all Gods and 
shall unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the inmost depth of 
every soul, the face of our father Man looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, * Before Jehovah was, I am I ’ 

Yet would one not be in danger of observing that the face of this 
summarised or composite ancestor was of somewhat too simian a 
type ? Might not ^ the fire of youth in his eyes ’ suggest unpleas- 
antly that he had called his descendants into being for reasons quite 
other than a far-seeing desire that they should suffer and be strong ? 
And if Jehovah and all gods be his fable and his fiction, does, that 
make him a whit more strong to save ? 

Why should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment of pain, 

If eveiy man die for ever, if all his griefs are in vain, 

And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d thro’ the silence of spaoe. 

Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishing race, 

When* the worm shall have writhed its last, and its last brother-^om will 
have fled 

From the dead fossil skull that is left in the rocks of an earth that is dead 

‘ What is it to me,’ said Marcus Aurelius, ‘ to live in a world 
without a Providence ? ’ ‘I live,’ said Prince Bismarck in 1878, a 
life of great activity, and occupy a lucrative post ; but all this could 
oi^ me no inducement to live one day longer, did I not believe in 
(3hid i^d a bett^ future.’ It is well to quote men like these when 
aid words < morbid ’ and < unmanly,’ taking in the Bcsitivist 

place which the words ^ dangerous ’ and ^ ^have 

occupied^ sp lohgf in orthodox polemics. It is not clear wh^ It should 
be unmanly to face the bitter as well m the sweet ; to see life in e 
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drj light, tinted neither bj the sunset rays of a yanishing Paradise, 
nor by the silvery moonlight of a philosopher’s dream. 

In Tennyson’s view, at any rate, this deliberate rejection of 
human life as meaningless without a future is not the mere outcome 
of such misery as that of the spokesman in Despair. It forms the 
theme of one of his last and most majestic personal utterances, of 
that poem*of Vastness^ ^hich one may place beside the choruses in 
the (Edipus at Colonus^ as illustrations, the one of an old man’s 
wisdom in all its benignity, the other of an old man’s wisdom in all 
its authority and power. 

The insignificance of human life, if moral evolution be for ever 
checked by death, is no new theme ; but it is here^nforced as though 
by Plato’s ‘ spectator of all time and of all existence,’ with a range of 
view which sees one man’s death recall or prefigure, not, as Dido’s, 
the fall only of Tyre or Carthage, but the desolation of entire planets, 
and ithe evanescence of unknown humanities in dispeopled fields of 
Heaven. Seen with that cosmic gaze, earth’s good and evil alike 
seem the illusions of a day. 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a yanish’d face, 

Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust of a vanish’d race. 

Having politics, never at rest — as this poor earth’s pale histoxy runs — 

What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million of suns ? 

Stately purposes, valour in battle, glorious annals of army and fleet. 

Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, trumpets of victory, groans 
of defeat ; . . • • 

Pain that has crawled from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm that writhes all 
day, and at night 

Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper and stings him back to the curse of 
the light ; . . . 

Love for the maiden crown’d with mariiage, no regrets for aught that has been. 

Household happiness, gracious children, debtless competence, golden mean ; • • . 

What is it all if we all of us end but in.being our own corpse-coffins at last, 

Swallow’d in vastness, lost in silence, drown’d in the deeps of a meaningless Past ? 

What but a murmur of gnats ii» the gloom, or a moment’s anger of bees in their 
hitteP 

Peace, let it be ! for I loved him, and love him for ever ; the dead are not dead 
but alive. 

How else than thus can we nowimagine the cosmic position of man? 
We haye jong ceased to think of him as standing on on immutable 
earth, with sun and stars revolving round his central home. Nor 
can we any longer fancy him, as Comte used to fancy him, housed in 
the snug security of his solar system ; — an unroofed and fenceless plot, 
firom whence every, moment the irrecoverable sun-rays tremble out 
blat^ooess areequanderedin the gulf of heaven. Wen^irt 
with foresight of his end; with such comfort only as W 
find in the thoiight that oihex hMses, powerless as he, may haye 
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been sluped, and may yet be shaped, from the like dash of atom^ 
for the like history and the like doom. Let these cry aloud if they 
vill ilito the interstellar spaces, and call it prayer ; they hear not 
' each other, and there is none else to hear. For in this infinity love 
and virtue have no share ; they are of all illusions the most fragile, 
derivative, evanescent ; they have no part or lodgment in the fixed 
reality of things. 

And yet this prospect, which is slowly imposing itself as inevi- 
table, is in reality but a conjecture like all the rest. Such, we may 
admit, must be the universe if it be reducible to ether and atoms 
alone ; if life and consciousness be its efflorescence and not its sub- 
stratum, and that which was fr’om the beginning be the lowest and 
not the highest of all. But in truth a reduction of the Cosmos into 
ether and atoms is scarce more reasonable than its reduction into 
the four elements, air, water, earth, and fire. The ancients boldly 
assumed that the world was made of things which our senses can 
reach. The modem savant too often tacitly implies that the world 
is made of things which our calcviMtions can reach. Yet this is 
still a disguised, a mediate anthropomorphism. There is no reason 
to assume that our calculations, any more than our senses, have 
cognisance of any large fraction of the events which are occurring 
even in our own region of time and space. The notion that we 
have now attained to a kind of outline sketch of the imiverse is 
not really consistent with the very premises on which it is based. 
For on those premises our view must inevitably have limits depend- 
ing on nothing wider than the past needs of living organisms on 
this earth. We have acquired, presumably, a direct perception of 
such things as it has helped our ancestors most to perceive during 
their straggle for existence; and an indirect perception of sudi 
other things as we have been able to infer from our group of direct 
perceptions. But we cannot limit the entities or operations which 
may coexist, even in our part of the Cosmos, with those we know. 
The universe may be infinite in an infinite number of ways. 

Thoughts like these are not formally disputed, but they are con- 
stantly ignored. In spite of the continued hidts which natftre gives 
us to enlarge our conceptions in all kinds of unlooked-for ways, the 
instinct of system, of a rounded and completed doctrine, apt to be 
too strong for ns, and a determined protest against premature 
synthesis is as much needed now as ever. Such protest may 
liatiixally one of two forms. It may consist of a careful regis- 
of residual phenomena in all directions, which the ennent 
tt»|>htfi«tiona fail to include. Or it may consist — apd this is the 
frisk— of imaginative appeal, impressive assertioa of the 
of A ^founder insight and a wider purview before, .m guit our 
ar powfamt attitude, and act as though apparent limifistidns wera also 
real, or the universe fathomed in any. of its dimennons human 
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peroeption and power. It is in this mood that Tennyson draws from 
the standing mystery of a child’s birth the conception of a double, a 
eynchronons evolution ; of a past which has slowly shaped the in- 
dwelling spirit as well as the fleshly habitation. First comes the 
physical ancestry : — 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Where all that was to be, in all that was. 

Whirl'd for a million eeons thro’ the vast 
Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying light. 

For thus does the baby’s structure remount to the primordial 
nebula ; the atoms of its hand have been volleyed for inconceiva]l)le 
ages through far-ofif tracts of gloom, and have passed through a myriad 
combinations, inanimate and animate, to become the child’s for a 
moment, and to speed once more away. 

Out ^f the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

From that great deep, before our world begins, 

Whereon the Spirit of God moves as lie will — 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep. 

From that true world within the world we see, 

Whereof our world is but the bounding shore. 

For thus an invisible world may antecede the visible, and in incon- 
ceivable world the conceivable ; while yet we ourselves, here and 
now, are living equally in both ; though our spirit be beclouded by 
its ^ descent into generation ; ’ which, in Plotinus’ words, is ^ a fall, a 

banishment, a moulting of the wings of the soul.’ 

. 

O dear Spirit half lost 
In thine own shadow, and this fleshly sign 
That thou art thou, who^wailest being bom 
And banish'd into mystery, and the pain 
Of this divisible-indivisible world 
Among the Dumerabie-innumerable 
Sun, sun, and sun, thro' finite-infinite space 
In finite-infinite time — our mortal veil 
And shattered phantom of that infinite One 
Who made thee uncouceivably thyself 
Out of Ills whole World-self and all in all. 

Is there, then, any hint of a possibility of transcending these 
contradictory inconceivables ? of re-attaining the clearness which is 
blurred and confused by the very fact of our individuation ? of parti- 
cipating in that profounder consciousness which, in Tennyson’s view, 
is not ^e ^ epiphenomenon ’ but the root and reality of all ? 

A passage in the Ancient Sage^ known to be based upon the 
poet’s own experience, describes some such sensation of resumption 
into ^e universal, following upon a self-induced ecstasy. 

And morei my sou ! for more than once when I 

. Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
, ^ The word that is the symbol of mysdif, 

The mortal liinit of the Self was loosed 
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And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into heaven. I touchM m j limbs, the limbs 

Were strange not mine — and yet no shade of douU, 

But utter dearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such large fife as match'd with ours 
Were sun to spark — unshadowable in words, 

Themselves but shadows of a diadow- world. 

This passage raises in the directest form a question which becomes 
ever more vitally important as external systems of theology crumble 
away. Can ecstasy ever be a state higher than normal life, or is it 
always referable to delusion or disease ? Now it is undoubted that 
the great majority pf states of true ecstasy which are now observed 
occur in hysterical patients, as one phase of a complex attack. The 
temptation to rank ecstasy on much the same level with hysterical 
spasm or mutism is naturally irresistible. And yet, as 1 have urged 
elsewhere, this is by no means a safe conclusion. A hysterical fit 
indicates a lamentable instability of the nervous system. But it is 
by no means certain, d priori, that every symptom of that instability, 
without exception, will be of a degenerative kind. The nerve-storm, 
with its unwonted agitations, may possibly lay bare some deep-lying 
capacityin us which could scarcely otherwise havpcometo light. Becent 
expieriments (especially in France) on both sensation and memory in 
certain abnormal states, have added plausibility to this view, and 
justify us in holding that, in spite of its frequent association with 
hysteria, ecstasy is not necessarily in itself a morbid symptom. 

And if we can allow ourselves to look at ecstasy apart from its 
associations with hysteria and fanaticism — as it is presented to us, 
say, by Plato or Wordsworth, or, in more developed form (as we have 
seen), by Tennyson or Plotinus — then, assuredly, it is a phenomenon 
which cannot be neglected in estimating man’s actual or nascent 
powers of arriving at a knowledge of truth. ^ Great wit and madn As ’ 
are both of them divergences from the common Standard ; but the 
study of genius may have as much to teach us of the mind’s evolution 
as the study of insanity has to teach us of its decay. 

And, moreover, if indeed, as Tennyson has .elsewhere suggested, 
and as many men now believe, there exist some power of communica- 
tion between human minds without sensory agency — 

Star to star vibrates light ; may soul to soul 
Strike thro’ some finer element of her own P — 

then surely it would be in accordance with analogy that these centres 
of pi^ehicd perception should be immersed in a psychical 
ond that their receptivity should extend to influences of lai]|i^ than 
htuyin ie6pb. And if so, then the obscure intuitions whi<h! have 
niiide vitality of one religion after another may haW ^hfearned 
confusedly a;n ultimate fact» a &ct deeper than any law inan’s 
mind can formttlate, or any creed to which his heart can diiug. For 
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these things, to whatever purport, were settled long ago ; they must 
be the great structural facts of the Cosmos, determined before our 
Galaxy shaped itself or souls first entered into man.^' 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate the aspect in which . 
this great poet’s teaching — in itself, no doubt, many-sided, and 
transcending the grasp of any single disciple — has presented itself to 
at least one student, who has spared no pains to follow it. As here 
conceived, it is a teaching which may well outlast our present con- 
fusion and struggle. For Tennyson is the prophet simply of a 
Spiritual Universe : the proclaimer of man’s spirit as part and parcel 
of that Universe, and indestructible as the very root of things. And 
in these beliefs, though science may not prove them, there is nothing 
which can conflict with science ; for they do but assert in the first 
place that the universe is infinite in more ways than our instruments 
can measure ; in the second place that evolution, which is the law for 
the material universe, is the law for virtue as well. It is not on inter- 
ference but on analogy, not on catastrophe but on completion, that 
they base the foundation of hope. More there may be— truths holier, 
perhaps, and happier still ; but should not these truths, if true they 
be, suffice for man ? Is it not enough to give majesty to the universe, 
purpose and dignity to life, if he can once believe that his upward 
effort — ^what he here calls virtue — shall live and persist for ever? 

' ‘ Give her the glory of going on, and still to be.’ 

If there are some who will deem this hope insufficient, there are 
many more among the disciples of •science who will smile at it as an 
unprovable dream. For my own part, too, I believe that the final 
answer — and this I say in no unhopeful spirit — must depend on the 
discoveries of Science herself. ‘ We are ancients of the earth ; * and 
if there be indeed an unseen world we assuredly need not imagine 
that we have yet exhausted our means of discovering it. But mean- 
time we more than ever need omr prophets ; and the true poet comes 
nearer to inspiration than any prophet to whom we can hope to listen 
now. Let his intuitions come to us dissolved in that fusion of 
thought and melody which makes the highest art we know ; let flashes 
of a itrange delight^* like sparkles in the stone avanturiqe ' — ^reveal 
at once the beauty and the darkness of the meditations whence the 
song has sprung. Give ns, if so it may be, the exaltation which lifts 
into a high community ; the words which -stir the pulse like passion, 
and mt the eyes like joy, and with the impalpable breath of an 
inward-murmur can make a sudden glory in the deep of the heart. 
Give pfrrrbut who shall give it ? or how in days .like these shall not 
the eagles presently be dumb ? 

: In . Tunpyson. and Browning we have veritable ’fountain-heads, of 
't^,.j|^|izitpal energy ci OQx time. * Banging and ringing tl^^ 'tDke 
m^eefhgrep,* th^ words are linked in many a memory with . ^hat 
life h^ fae^ of best. But fjhow great poets have passed tdrea^ the 
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common term of man ; and vhen we look to the pair whose genius 
might hare marked them as successors, we see too clearly the effect 
of this * dimness of our vexation ’ upon sensitive and generous souls. 
■ The * singer before sunrise ’—capable of so quick a response to all 
chivalrous ardours — ^has turned his face from the vaster problems, 
has given himself to literature as literature, and to poetry as art 
alone. And he, again, who dwelt with so ravishing a melancholy on 
Eld and Death, whose touch shall shrivel all human hope and joy, — 
he has felt that every man may well grasp with hasty eagerness at 
delights which so soon pass by for all, and has followed how in- 
coherent an ideal along how hazardous a way ! 

It seems sometimes as though poetry, which has always been half 
art, half prophecy, must needs abandon her higher mission ; must 
turn only to the bedecking of things that shall wither and the em- 
balming of things that shall decay. She will speak, as in the Earthly 
Paradise, to listeners 

laid upon a flowery slope 
Twixt inaccessible clifls and unsailed sea ; 

and behind all her utterance there will be an awful reticence, an 
unforgotten image of the end. How, then, will Tennyson’s hopes 
and visions sound to men, when his living utterance has fallen silent, 
like the last oracle in the Hellenic world ? I can imagine that our 
descendants may shun the message whose futile confidence will add 
poignancy to their despair. Or, on the other hand, if indeed the 
Cosmos make for good, and evolution be a moral as well as a material 
law, will men in time avail to prove it ? For then they will look 
back on Tennyson as no belated dreamer, but as a leader who in the 
darkest hour of the world’s thought would not despair of the destiny 
of man. They will look back on him as Eomans looked back on that 
tmshaken Boman who purchased at its full price the field of CauQse, 
on which at that hour victorious Hannibdl lay encamped with his 
Carthaginian host. 


Fbedeeic W. H. Myebs. 
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AN ANSWER TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


The Duke of Argyll’s article on the ‘Identity of Thought and 
Language ’ in the Contemporary Review of December 1888, though 
meant as an adverse criticism of the theory which I put forward in 
my Science of Thought^ strikes me rather as a valuable contribution 
from a fellow-worker than as the mere onslaught of an opponent. 
Whatever his own opinion at the present moment may be, the Duke 
sees at all events that the question of the identity of thought and 
language has to be settled in one way or other, and that it cannot 
be waved aside as a mere paradox. To have had the benefit of the 
Duke’s critical remarks is to me a matter of the highest importance. 
I know now the worst that can be said against my theory, and 1 
know it as coming from a man who wears no philosophical livery 
and recognises no scientific pope. • 

It may seem strange that on so simple and fundamental a ques- 
tion of philosophy as the true nature of language and thought there 
should be any difference of opinion at* all. Even those j^ho are not 
philosophers by profession think and speak, speak and think ; and 
how is it possible that some should deny that they ever think with- 
out words, while others assert that they always or almost always 
think without words? Is not that enough to show that all 
philosophy is hopeless? We can understand that philosophers 
should differ about the interpretation of facts and the measuring of 
probabilities ; but that they should disagree on the simplest &cts of 
their own consciousness is enough to unnerve the most sanguine 
student of psychology. If, for instance, the brain of the gorilla 
strikes one observer as very like that of a man, it may be said with 
perfect honesty that such likeness is no real likeness, and that an 
almost ‘inconspicuous structural difference may have been the 
primary cause of the immeasurable and practically infinite divergesrce 
of the human from the simian stirps.’ If, on the. contraiy, the 
brain of the gorilla strikes another observer as very different from 
that cff a maUi it is equally justifiable, for the sake of argument, ^ 
point 01 ^ that such difference is no real difference, and that ‘ 
difference in weight of brain between the highest and the lowest 
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man is far greater, both relatively and absolutely, than that between 
the lowest man and the highest ape.’ 

Much more, in cases where we have to deal with probabilities 
only, divergence of opinion and even flat contradiction are perfectly 
compatible with scientific honesty. Thus the possibility of an ex- 
tinct species (or genus) of ape which did give origin to man ’ is still 
held almost as an article of faith by a number of eminent biologists, 
while it is rejected, as, in the present state of our knowledge, entirely 
unscientific, by others whose learning and honesty have^ never been 
questioned even by their opponents, and who would hail the discovery 
of the so-called ^ missing link ’ with even greater satisfaction than 
Darwin himself. « 

All this is perfectly intelligible. But that there should be 
difference of opinion — nay, flat contradiction — on such a question as 
whether any human being can think without words or not, seems 
almost unintelligible. There can be no new evidence forthcoming 
on such a subject. We know all that can possibly be known, and 
who could be a better judge than the speaker and the thinker him- 
self? Can we not all of us perform the only possible experiment by 
which the truth of such a statement can be tested, and perform it 
whenever we like, without the aid of any apparatus or chemical 
laboratory ? Can we not simply ask ourselves or our friends to try 
to speak without thinking, or to think without speaking ? And 
what other crucial test can possibly be required ? 

Now, if we ask our friends to try to speak without thinking, some 
of them will no doubt achieve it with great success. They will 
chatter, prattle, jabber, babble and gabble, but unless they at the 
same time understand by their chatter something which we also can 
understand — ^that is, unless they think — no one would say that they 
are speaking, in the true sense of that word. No language cagi be 
said to be spoken unless every word of it is meant to be understood, 
otherwise we might say that a parrot speaks, or that even a phono- 
graph speaks. 

But, if we ask our friends to try to think without speiaking^ what 
will they say ? I know that some will say they can do it with; the 
greatest ease ; but we have only to ask them whether thqy really 
know what exactly they are thinking about, and the illusion will 
vanish at once. As soon as they become conscious of their thoughts, 
or even of their images or dreams, as soon as they can tell themselves 
what . they are thinking about, the forgotten or mufl^ed words are there 
ffteiieeyand thought, as soon as it becomes conscious, becomes^ Whtded. 
- am told, ‘ it may seem so to you. But that U «inply 

«> na^ch absorbed in the study of langui^^that you 
luvm how to think without words.’ Now. has 

shown it is ^ an obsolete error to believe that the ihMs of every 
one eM ^ Bka one’s own,’ and he tells us that ha at ^ events has 
no difficulty whatever in tanking without words. Those who cannot 
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tlimk witiiont words should therefore txy to bear their ndsfortime as 
well as they cau, without imagining that everybody also is afflicted 
with the same complaint. 

If Mr. Galton tells me that he can think without words, I am not 
BO rude as to contradict him in a matter of his own self-consciousness. 
But with regard to what he calls the obsolete error of believing that 
the minds of everyone else are like one’s own, I must confess that 1 
cling to it so tenaciously that if I thought I could ever give it up, 1 
should long-ago have thrown up the whole study of psychology as a 
snare and delusion. For we are not speaking here of mere idiosyn- 
crasies or oddities or freaks of nature, but of the fundamental frame- 
work of our mind ; and to maintain that one mind is built up with 
words and another with thoughts seems to me much the same as to 
assert that some vertebrate animals have vertebrse, but that other 
vertebrates can dispense with them as superfluous. 

Nothing, however, can be gained by flat contradiction, particu- 
larly when the matter in dispute can be reached by our inner 
consciousness only. I think I know very well what Mr. Oalton 
means by his thoughts without wo^ds, and I do not despair at all that 
by-and-by we may come to some understanding on the subject, if 
only we try to express our thoughts in language, and, if possible, in 
one and the same philosophical dialect. 

It was from the same feeling that in matters of self-consciousness 
it is hardly courteous to contradict anyone, that I did not wish to 
deny the possibility of what was asserted by other philosophers. 
While fully admitting that thought, in the proper sense of that 
term, was impossible without words, they maintain that at all events 
it was perfectly possible to have images without words. .In this case 
we must try to make it quite clear, first of all, what we mean by 
images. When we distinguish, according to the ordinary philo- 
sophical phraseology, between impressions, sensations, percepts, and 
concepts, it is clear that images fall under the head of percepts. 
We may subdivide our perceptual images into ever so many classes, 
but what they all share in common is that they are the result of a 
change of purely subjective sensations into objective •images.^ 
Strictly speaking, imagination would be confined to our dealixig with 
such images, but its meaning has been extended far beyond. Ti^ng 
image in the sense of percept, I, for my own part, am perfectly con- 
vine^ that no image is possible without a name. Professor Helm- 
holtz (llo mean authority on such matters) has arrived at the same 
eenclusimi. But again, I do not wish to contradict my fiiends when 
they tell me that they are capable of anonymous imagination, so long 
aa by ahe^ymons they do not mean unnamed or nnnameable imagi- 
nktibnsj Imt limply ima^ for the time beings see^ lb 

^ Ayw bfanoonp d'antres notuiappe^ns pvreeptyb prodnltdelapeiwf^^ 
a-diire 1 m da Tobjet extetienr dS^tlvement aoqnises et lito 4 la'Mmuon 
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them without a name. If I hold that an image, in order to be an 
image of somethings must have a name, it is simply beoanse every 
something is something to ns only after it has been named or signed 
by some nota or other. 

Let us examine a case in point mentioned by the Duke of Argyll. 
< Images,* he says, ^ are repetitions of a sensation, endowed with all 
its mental wealth, and consciously reproduced fit>m the stores of 
memory. Both in their own nature, and in this very work of repro- 
duction, all true imagery is bathed in the light of concepts. Hence 
it is that without images we can do nothing in the field of thought, 
whilst, with images, we can mentally do all things which it is given 
us to do. The vety highest and most abstract concepts are seen and 
handled by our intellects in the form of voiceless imagery. How 
many are the concepts roused in us by the forms, and by the remem- 
bered images, of the human countenance? Love and goodness, 
purity and truth, benevolence and devotion, firmness and justice, 
authority and command — these are a few, and a few only, of the 
abstract ideas which may be presented and re-presented to us, in 
every degree and in every combination, by the remembered image 
of some silent face. • • . And if we can think of these images, and of 
all they suggest, without the intervention of any word, and without 
hearing, even in imagination, a single sound, we may be sure that 
the very highest concepts, the most generalised and the most abstract, 
are separable from language aud indej^ndent of it. • . •* 

Now let us examine this eloquent passage a little more closely. 
We all can enter into the Duke’s feelings when he speaks of har- 
bouring the image of a face which is the noblest embodiment of the 
divine virtue of compassion. We also know that this may be done 
in perfect silence, and without a tremor of the vocal chords. But 
can we have a concept of compassion without ever having named it ? 
Even the most decided antagonists of the theory of the identity of 
tbonght and language admit that we could not have such general 
concepts as whiteness without first having named them. And does 
not the same apply to such concepts also as * divine virtue,’ ^ em- 
bodiment,’ Mmage,’ and <face’? There are languages which have 
not even formed a name for face, and people speaking and thinking 
auch languages would find it extremely diflScult to imagine a face as 
distinct from the whole head. Speaking of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Bmsia, the Duke of Argyll says that he was the most q»lendid 
Specimen of the g^aus homo^ and that the association of zngtiatr 
well be united with his image. 'But,’ he cofitinucs, 
SKSto of these cases do the associated concepts rec|uitf^ any 
of the name of the man. It is not round a woi^ — 
and often is, forgotten— but round an the 

Him againt wbo Yonid deny that we might well forget the name 
of Nicholas and yet have an image of the l^peror of Knssia? We 
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might 6T6iMlbrget the name of Russia, and the name of empetor. 
But how oottld we recall and fix his image except by some kind of 
name, even if it were no more definite than that of *a speciman of 
the genus homo * ? ^ " 

And here the Duke, who, if he is anything in his arguments, is 
honest to himself, admits really all I want. ^ The mere name,’ he 
says, * is of no other use than of recalling the image.’ But that, 
surely, concedes all I want. ^Yes,’ the Duke rexdies, <but the 
name is by no means absolutely required for this end. Because this 
may be accomplished as well or even better, not only by the higher 
arts of sculpture and painting, but sometimes even by the more 
primitive resources of mimicry or of gesture." • Now this also is 
exactly what 1 have myself said again and again about language.^ 
Instead of phonetic language, we might have had picture-writing 
and hieroglyphics. Instead of phonetic language, many races even 
now use pantomime and gestures. All we want is some kind of sign 
or noia or nomen by which to know our image or percept. It may 
be a mere accident that phonetic signs x>revailed and survived, but 
anyhow it is a fact that they did; and if the Duke admits that 
sculpture, painting, mimicry or gesture, or something like them, 
might be employed to recall our images, why is he so unwilling to 
admit that,*as things are, no image is ever re-called unless it has 
first been called by its own name or represented by some sign more 
or less ai>propriate ? 

In spite of many painful experiences hitherto, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that, on so fundamental a question as the identity 
of thought and language, it should really be impossible for honest 
disputants to arrive at any agreement ; that we must in fact accept 
Mr. Galton’s teaching, that is to say, bring ourselves to* believe that 
our minds are differ^tly made, or, in i>lain language, that either we 
ourselves or our opponents must be slightly demented. Some of 
my critics seem indeed to imagine that they have found a way out 
of this dilemma. The remedy which they suggest is one that has 
proved a panacea for so many evils that they hope it may still tom 
out to be the true philosopher's stone. If everything elsp can be 
settled by majorities, they say, why not philosophical truth ? Let us 
count who is in favour and who is against this or any other theory, and 
let the minority be taught that they must submit to this verdict. 

It would seem as if even the Duke of Argyll was not altogether 

averse to such a philosophical ordeal. He quotes my own words 

that nearly all my critics have hitherto treated the theory of the 

identic of language and thought as a complete novelty or a mere 

. 

* haidlr say thiit when X spesk of words I ioclnde olbei aigSB Ukewlps» 

sadi ss Hgittsa fhr fnstanoe, or hierogljphios, or Chinese or Aooadisn symbola 4)1 
I imfntsin Is tliat thohsht esanot exist without si^is. end that oar most 

Ipstttntioa, Inadon, by g. M. M., p. as {Lo ngm s u e). ^ a 
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imradoT- ItamaBedme,andit no doabfc •erredsome irifllced,|HirpoM 
of ming to point out how many eritica, profewiooal oriuqin^Bsrioiial, 
had, on the first appearance of my book, diown thomsdlTes utterly 
ignorant of the &ct that this question was really one of the best 
discussed problems philosophy, and had been threshed ont in all 
ages and in all countries where philosophy had beoome a seientifie 
study. But if the Duke of Argyll had looked at the numerous 
reviews of my Science of Thought which have since appeared, he 
would hardly have said that aJU my criUcs are against me, and tlud>, 
as I stand in a minority of one, I ought to surrender. The tide 
began to turn as socm as Sir James Stephen published his two 
powerful articles in this Beview, and at present that tide is mnnixtg 
its regular course. At first the theory of the identity of thought 
and language was greeted by a whole chorus of reviewers as simply 
absurd. Afterwards the whole book was supposed to be so full of 
heresy and so outrageous that a well-known representative of the ne.w 
Oxford school of philosophy is said to hare judged it very wittily by 
the number of its pages (667), one mare than the number of the 
Beaet / Then came the articles in this Beriew by Sir James Stephen, 
showing that this so-called philosophical heresy was the truth and 
nothing but the truth, and now we have actually reached the point 
wh«e what was at first called a paradox is called a sim^e truism by 
no less an authority than Mr. Bomanes. The American papers have 
a very clevor way of advertising. They print not only, as publisheta 
do in England, the best that h^ been said by the author’s firiends, 
but likewise the worst that has been said by his enemies. In these 
American * Press Notices ’ I still see the extract from the Neto York 
Science, * the absurdity of the-thecny is manifest '—coming fimn an 
unnamed, though by no means nameless American critic ; but the 
majority of opinions is decidedly in an opposite direction, and 
whether yotes are counted or weighed, 1 should no longer be afraid 
of finding myself in a disgraceful minority. 

But, whatever others may think, 1 must confess I much prefisr to 
be in a minority whenever the discovery of a new truth is conoeroed. 
There sqjsms to me no excuse for being a philoaopher at all if we 
cannot face being in a minority of one. Every philo8opher» if he is 
worthy of the name, must be at times an Athanaeiue oomtm 
mvatdmn, and he who has never been so has really no raieon 
SSet, 

. Instead, therefore, of appealing once more to * my pvadae^ssetV 
I dvil try whether I cannot make a convert of so iUustrions an 
o|ni<n w »t as.the Duke of AigylL 1 do not deqpair of ^ 

all, watched the Dnke’s literary activity lor myyjlipw 
I haitensiMf detected him as merriy wrangling fin 
He has stcmig ooovietions and knows howto ddend-^ 'ti liiSiiB y j^ he 
never ooodesoBnilis to |bat nusemhle finensie eloqpMBoa athi^ fri tiiw 
cone at modon fi^onabie soieaoe. Nor is It m oanoritod on 
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part as it may aeem if I express a hope that I may possibly per** 
suade the Duke to see the truth of my theory. From his very first 
letter in Nature^ where he simply expressed his dissent^ I gathered 
that he saw the real bearing of my argument far more clearly fhati 
most of my opponents* < Language/ he said, * seems to me neces- 
sary to the progress of thought^ but not at all necessary to iJie mere 
act of thimking' Now this remark, if properly interpreted, contains 
the whole gist of my argument. I suppose the Duke would not 
object to my adding that language is necessary to the origin as weU 
as the progress of thought^ for, if necessary for the progress, it could 
hardly be dispensed with for the earlier stages of that progress and 
for what we may call the origin of thought. * 

But the Duke admits even more than this. * Thought and 
language,* he writes, ^ are inseparable for all purposes connected with 
the communion of thought from one mind to another. And these 
purposes include all conversation and all literature. That is to say, 
they are inseparable for all purposes of life, including the wh<de 
growth of mankind in knowledge.* ^ Surely,’ he adds, ‘ this is a con- 
cession on a matter of fact which ought to be large enough to satisfy 
even Professor Max Muller.* 

And BO it is. There are indeed philosophers who maintain that 
language would never have arisen but for the purpose of communica- 
tion with our neighbijurs, and that it has no other object but con- 
versation. This, however, is so clearly self-contradictory that I 
cannot avail myself of their support, and maintain with them that 
if in conversation language is inseparable from thought, it is so 
altogether. Surely, before we can communicate, we must have 
something to communicate, and this vTe must elaborate ft^r ourselves. 

But if it is once admitted that every progress in advance, every 
addition to our conceptual wealth, every step in the conquest of 
truth, proves the inseparable character of language and thought, I am 
quite satisfied, and I thought I had myself made this as clear as it 
could be made. ‘ It is difficult,* I wrote, ‘ to guard against misap- 
prehensions which one can hardly realise as possible. How could I 
hold pronunciation necessary for thought, when I am x>erfectly silent 
while I am writing and while I am reading ? How could I believe in 
the necessity of a silent rehearsing of words, when one such word as 
thertfore ** may imply hundreds of words or pages, the rehearsing of 
which wpdd require hours and days ? Only, as we cannot remember 
or imagine without having first seen or heard something to remember, 
neither can we inwardly speak without having first named something 
that we ban remember. There is an algebra of language fiur more 
wonderftil than the algebra of mathematios. . . . Thinking is 
nothiiig hut speaking mAaus words. We do not begin with think- 
ing and then proceed to speaking, but we begin with naming, and 
by a eemstant process of addition and subtractioxi, of widetfhig 
and abl^viating, we arrive at what we call thought. . . How words 
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ara fitamed, tbe science of langoage has taught us ; how they are 
reduced to mere shadows, to signs of signs, apparently to mere 
nothings, the science of thought will have to explain ftr more folly 
than 1 have been able to do.* 

I could go on quoting page after page to the same effect, but 1 
admit that, by talcing a sentence here and another there, and 
eeparating them firom the context, I can be made to say that we can 
never think without words, which is supposed to mean without 
pronouncing or muttering words. But we are not in a Court of Law, 
where every unguarded expression may be turned against an 
adversary. And how could any attentive and unprejudiced reader 
fisil to see what I meant when 1 defined thought as language minus 
sound ? I know quite well that in one passage I remarked that even 
in this silent langoage we may sometimes observe involuntaiy move- 
ments of the vocal chords and of the muscles required for the pro- 
nunciation of consonants, which we do not mean to pronounce ; but 
this was simply in order to show the power of habit and to confirm by 
indirect proof the former working of thought by means of real words. 

Let me, then, once more try to make it clear by a strictly 
analogous case what 1 meant by saying that thought was impossible 
without language, or that thought and language were inseparable. 
Suj^Kne I were to say that shorthand was impossible without hiero- 
glyphics, or that shorthand and hieroglyphics were inseparable, 
should I be right or wrong ? 1 should be wrong, no doubt, in the 
eyes of evejy practical shorthand writer; in fact, most reporters 
would probably exclaim, with the writer in the New York Science, 
*tbe absurdity of the theory is manifest.’ But for all that, his- 
torically, I should be perfectly right, for there is an unbroken 
chain between our phonetic alphabet and tbe Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and without our phonetic alphabet, shorthand would have been 
impossible. Our F is the hieroglyphic cerastes, our K the hiero- 
glyphic sieve, our L the hieroglyphic lion, and so on. We may 
even go a step farther and say that without an original stratum 
hieroglyphics or ideographs, followed by strata of determinative and 
of ^Uahic signs, no phonetic alphabet whatever, not even Visible 
Speech, would ever have arisen. There is, no doubt, one very well 
known exception. A negro who had watched missionaries writing 
and reading, invented a syllabic alphabet of his own, an aljdiabet 
thetofote which had apparently *no ideographic antoMdents. But 
y&enoe did he get the idea of writing, of {ncturing sonhd^ and of 
■iMgipl^hn^pidures? Only from those who handed down the btaditton 
fliurli^ pyramids to the latest mission-stations in Aftiea.* 

~ nms we have heard lately a great deal about elilldM. Who have 

DBvaahil'nlciBd of baby-langruage of their own without any anteosdena 'aseth. My 
leaiaed.yrtiind; lb;.Boaitio HBle,haa given QB Bono most ourioui liytenuKtioii Olf tho 
whides^ilM 9# to hpagiae that this invention of a baby-lswgusge ewlnany 
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Is it not the same in language ? After we have once named and 
framed a concept, we can forget its sound quite as much as we forget 
the cerastes in our F, or in the shorthand / ; but without some kind 
of cerastes there would never have been a shorthand /, and without 
a name for dog as different from all other quadrupeds, there would 
never have been a canine concept in our silent mind, to say nothing 
of the concept of compassion which those who can read may discover 
even in the features of a colley dog watching his dying master. 

But then the Duke of Argyll might say that all this, on the con- 
trary, would prove separability of thought and language, inasmuch 
as we can no longer discover a lion in our L or a cerastes in our F. 
Against this misapprehension, however, I thought I had guarded 
from the first by using the well-known Hegelian phrase of au fge- 
hobeni. In our trains of thought the words may indeed vanish, but 
their former presence continues to be felt, nay, it exists even when 
it has ceased to bo felt. They are absorbed, not taken away. If 
tlierefore the Duke will only admit that ^ thinking is speaking minus 
words,’ this minus always implying the former presence of words, 
there remains no re4d difference between us. 

I may sum up the whole of this part of the argument by Nihil 
in hdeUecUi quod non aniett fiierit in lingua^ though I always add 
the proviso of Jjeihnizy ni^i ipse intellectus. If it has once been 
admitted that we cannot think without words, or, to put it more 
clearly, without the funner presence of words, the next conclusion 
also will probably be accepted, namejy, that ‘ we do not begin with 
thinking or so-called ideatioUy and then proceed to speaking, but 
that we begin with naming, and then, by a constant process of addi- 
tion and subtraction, of widening and* narrowing, arrive^ at what we 
call thought.’ It is difficult to free ourselves from the prejudice 
that thought is something much more sublime than language, and 
many philosophers would resist even the admission that thought is 
language sublimed. And yet what else can the elements of thought 
be, if not words, the embodiments of concepts? And what can we 
do with them except to combine or to separate them ? 

But when I quoted* the words of Hobbes that all the operations of 
our mind can be reduced to addition and subtraction, the Duke is 
again shocked, and tells us that this is a mere attempt to get rid of 
mystery. Now, to attempt to get rid of mystery is surely some- 
thing very laudable ; at seems to me the very essence of philosophy. 
But if addition and subtraction sound too homely, let us say instead, 

way explain the real historical origin of language is like imagiiung that the invention 
of the negro syllabarlam can help ns to explain the origin of the Egyptian hicro- 
glypihios. A ohild in onr nineteenth century nurseries— which, as soon as it can 
hoar anything, hears language used all around, secs the effects of it, learns words 
ready made, like a parrot, without at first even understanding them— is about the 
worst illustration of the origin of language that could well be chosen. We might as, 
well make magnetic obeenrationa with steel i^ctaoles on our nose 1 

VoL. XXV.— No. 145. E E 
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synthesis and analysis, or induction and deduction, and then I ask 
again, what can we do with words, or the elements of thought, except 
to treat them synthetically and analytically? how can we reason 
except either inductively or deductively ? Is the simple and in- 
telligible really less sublime than the complicated and the mys- 
terious ? To me it has always seemed that nothing is more' won- 
derful than the Simplicity with which all our intellectual operations 
are carried on. So long as language seemed something mysterious 
and incomprehensible, it might interest the poet and the theologian, 
but it had no attraction for the philosopher. But when, in the light of 
comparative philology, language had become transparent, then its very 
simplicity raised our admiration to real amazement. To the Greeks 
the invention of letters seemed so surpassingly marvellous that a 
god only could be conceived to have made it. To us, who have been 
enabled to watch the historical progress from hieroglyphic pictures 
to phonetic signs, the invention of the alphabet has become a far 
greater wonder by its very naturalness. There remains mystery 
enough in this' world of ours without our trying to retain the veil wdien 
philosophy has withdrawn it, and has revealed to us greater wonders 
than were ever painted by ourselves on the outer curtain. 

It is quite true that, when the identity of language and thought 
is once admitted, many fictions will go which formerly seemed to us 
essential. We shall then have to ask what philosophers mean by 
the multiplicity of buimin faculties with which they fill their 
volumes of psychology. We sjiall have to ask what they mean by 
mind as distinct from its operations, what by self-consciousness, au<l 
last, not least of all, what they mean by self. This may lead, as has 
been rightly said, to an evolution and revolution in all philosophy ; 
but, if it does, where is the harm ? The science of language can only 
clear the ground, and it has removed during the last fifty years 
mountains of rubbish which had accumulated during centuries. It 
has opened vistas of speculation of which l^Iato, Descartes, and Kant 
had no suspicion. I need not say this to the Duke of Argyll, who, 
more quickly than anybody else, perceived that * human speech is 
the sura record of the deepest metaphysical 'truths.* It is now for 
the students of philosophy to bring to light Hhe profound but 
unconscious metaphysics of human speech,* and no one could bring 
to this task a more open mind, a more steady look, and a more 
judicial temper than the Duke of Argyll. 

1 wish I could end here and await the Duke’s reply. But there 
is me passage in his article which I cannot allow to pass unnoticed. 
It eeented^to me not only natural, but almost imperative, whm 1 saw 
Uie thwiy of the identity of language and thought treated by so 
maajr cl my reviewers as an unheard of novelty, that I dioidd diow 
how it had oocnpied the minds of nearly all the fiaremost repre- 
sentatives in the ey 9 lation of philosophic thought from Plato down 
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to HegeL It was for tliat reason that I wrote the article ‘My 
Predecessors/ I could not possibly give in it whole pages of extracts 
from even the small number of phUosophers whom I quoted^ but I 
thought I had given in each case enough to show that those whom • 
I quoted had deliberately either accepted or rejected that theory. 
The Duke of Argyll remarks on this article : ‘ Professor Max Muller 
apx>eals from the living to the dead/ Surely not altogether ; for 
M. Taine, Professor Noire, Professor Jowett, and Sir James Stephen 
are still, I am glad to say, among the living. The Duke continues : 

‘ “ My Predecessors ” is the significant title of the interesting paper 
in which he quotes a whole list of illustrious thinkers — writers whose 
language, he says, sustains his theory. But d^es it? There are 
many senses in wliich we can speak without substantial inaccuracy 
of thought and language as at least insejiarable. They are in- 
separable for all purposes connected with the communication of 
thought from one mind to another. And these purposes include all 
conversation and all literature/ 

I doubt whether the Duke could have read very carefully what I 
had written on this subject. My very first witness was Plato, and he 
takes particular care to say that he is not sj^eaking of conversation 
with others, but of the conversation of the soul with itself. ‘What 
do you mean by thinking? * lie says, and he replies, ‘ I mean by 
thinking the conversation which the soul holds with herself in think- 
ing of anything. I say, then, that to form an opinion is to speak, 
and opinion is a word sjioken, I mean, to oneself and in silence, not 
aloud or to another/ How can the Duke say that this refers to 
conversation with others, or call this straightforward statement ‘a 
merely general and metaphorical expression ’ ? The latpst translator 
of Plato, Mr. Jowett, ‘ at all events doc^s not think so, for he actually 
finds fault with Hegel because ‘ he speaks as if thought, instead of 
being identical with language, was wholly independent of it.’ Another 
translator of Plato, Schleiermacher, uses even stronger language, 
which certainly cannot be called general and metaphorical. ‘ Think- 
ing and speaking,* he says, ‘ are so entirely one that we can only 
distinguish them as internal and external, nay, even as internal, every 
thought is already a word/ If Schelling said, ‘ W'ithout language it 
is impossible to conceive philosophical, nay, even any human con- 
sciousness,’ can we interpret this as referring to social intercourse 
only? If Condillac said, Noiui ve pensans gu^arec les mots, did he 
really utter this oracular saying in the sense of Nous ne parlous 
gu*avee lea Tuots? Can I)e Bonald’s declaration that ‘language is 
the necessary instrument of every intellectual operation ’ ; can De 
Maistre’s opinion that ‘ thought aud language are two magnificent 
Bynemyms, and that our intellect cannot think, or know that it 
thinks, without speaking’; can Mansel’s reiterated statements tlifri^ 

* JWo, taanslated by B. Jowett, vol. iv. p. 420. 
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* language is inseparable from thought, that man must think by 
symbols, and, as a matter of fact, thinks by language,’ — can all 
these, I ask, be interpreted away so as to convey no more than, 
' what surely wanted no very elaborate proof, viz., that we cannot 
speak to others without pronouncing certain words ? 

So far from claiming the support of doubtful adherents, I really 
left out several names which, by some little pressure, I could have 
marshalled as supporters of the theory of the identity of thought 
and language. I spoke of the late Professor Green as a doubtful 
adherent only, because in one passage he says no more than that * it 
is hard, some say it is impossible, to think without expressing thought 
in language.’ But, to judge from another passage in an essay of his 
on ‘ Faith ’ (p. 9), he seems himself to have belonged to those who 
thought it imi) 08 sible, for he says, ‘ Thought first becomes definite 
in langpiage.’ Even Descartes might have been called as a witness 
for the defence, for though he has not treated the problem of the 
identity of language and thought in any special essay, his arguments 
in support of language being the Rubicon between man and beast, 
constantly imply that he considered real thought impossible without 
language.^ Nothing remains therefore but to wait till the Duke of 
Argyll will point out those among ‘ my predecessors ’ whom I have 
no right to place in my own philosophical pedigree. I should be 
sorry to have to part with any one of them, but I may remark that 
I never appealed to them because I thought that my argument re- 
quired to be supported by authority. I appealed to them because 
I was surprised that so many of my critics should have so far for- 
gotten their history of philosophy as to call the identity of language 
and thought -a brand-new heresy, and still more because by showing 
that this theory was by no means my own child, I felt at greater 
liberty to speak of it with all the enthusiasm of an apostle. My 
own argument in support of it, chiefly based on the new dis- 
coveries of the Science of Language, must fall or stand by itself, and 
so far as I am able to judge, it shows no signs of falling yet. I still 
hope that even the Duke of Argyll will see that what he thought its 
weak poihts are stronger than he imagined, and I know that if he 
honestly can, he will follow the example of others whose former 
antagonism has been changed into hearty support. 

F. Max Mulleb. 

* n*y a aacune dc nos actions ext^rienres qui puisse assurer ceuz qui les eza- 
que notre corps n’est pas seulement une machine qui sc remue ^ solorndme, 
qu'jU 7 a anssi en lui ime fime qui a des pens^cs, ewoepti lei on autres 

iOiits A' ptopoB de sujets qui so pr^sentent, sans se rapporter A anoane passion. * 
^ IkicartettpaiYictoT Cousin, vol. ix. p. 724. These letters of pesoartes, 
tfaougb nowpift aside as mediseyal, might be read with great ailvantage by those who 
still try to tlww lofty, but very unsafe, suspension-bridges across the Bubiobn of 
language. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS 
MONUMENTS. 

I. 


Si monumentum queeris, circumspice ! 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s scheme for a ^ memorial chapel ’ which he has 
embodied in a Bill to be brought before Parliament is attracting 
some attention at present. Such a scheme, closely involving as it 
does the welfare of Westminster Abbey — the Church and its precinct 
— ^must necessarily be of extreme interest to the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings ; and it is the duty of that Society to 
criticise it without fear or favour. 

Before dealing with the details of the scheme, however, we must 
say a few words about the relation of the Abbey to those memorials 
of the dead, the series of which it is proposed to continue in a 
^memorial chapel.’ For Westminster Abbey stands by itself 
amongst the noble army of historical buildings in Great Britain : in 
everybody’s mind it is, as a building, the central representative of 
our history so far as it has been connected with the monarchy ; more 
so indeed than the facts of mediaeval history warrant. The last but 
one of piirely English kings is, under St. Peter, the tutelary genius 
of the place : in his chapel we guard, with at least official reverence, 
an acknowledged fetish of our hereditary monarchy, nor has any sug- 
gestion yet been made for the removal of the Stone of Doom and its 
Jubilee-renovated chair to Bloomsbury or Brompton. 

The associations bf the Abbey with our mediaeval history, real, 
imaginary, and sham, are undoubtedly of some importance amidst the 
hurry of our daily modbrn life ; and perhaps they would be so even if 
the buildings were in themselves indifferent specimens of mediaeval 
art, or so much falsified within and without by * restoration ’ as to have 
lost the whole of their artistic value. But though the Church, at least, 
has lost the artistic qualities of its exterior^ its interior has not 
suffered so much from * restoration ’ as many buildings, which might 
have been deemed to have led a life of less peril than this, the most 
notable stmoture of the great commercial centre of world. 
Moreover, it is so frr from being a poor q»ecimen of its class, that 
we may call it, without fear of contradiction, the most beautiful of all 
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English buildings, and unsurpassed in beauty by any building in the 
world. 

So that, while from the historical point of view it stands as the 
token of the violent contrast between modem and mediaeval life in 
matters social and political ; so, from the artistic side, placed in the 
centre of the shabbiest, ugliest, and most ridiculous capital in the 
world, with London squalor (the genuine article) on the one hand, 
and London eclectic fatuity and sham on the other, it upholds for us 
the standard of art or the pleasure of life, contrasted with dirt and 
its degradatibn, beyond all other buildings. Such a building should 
surely be sacred to us ; surely nothing should be touched in it, no 
work should be undertaken in it without the necessity being made 
clear by the gravest deliberation of the skilfullest and honestest per- 
sons amongst us ; while at the same time it ought to be watched by 
people that love it and know it both in the present and the past, so 
that no beginnings of preventible decay might be allowed to sap its 
strength. 

Such forethought and watchfulness one would think might be a 
part of the duties of those gentlemen whom we choose with such care, 
and who have so much to talk about, on the other side of the road. 

It is needless to say that this has not been done ; its beauty and 
its history have been used as a mere convenience for whatever tem- 
porary folly might have been lightly passing through men’s heads : 
even that immunity which its interior has enjoyed from sweeping 
restoration has been the result n6t of wisdom and consideration but 
of folly and rashness : the interior of Westminster Abbey Church has 
been saved from the destruction of restoration by having had its walls, 
so far as they are within reach, plastered over with monuments which, 
it is to be supposed, profess to be works of art , but whose artistic 
qualities, as a matter of fact, vary from absurdity which is a laughing- 
stock of the world, to a dulness which cannot stir even wrathful 
laughter. 

In fact the monuments of Westminster Abbey, which to our 
country cousins (poor souls !) and travelled sight-seers almost rival 
the attractions of Madame Tussaud’s, the Fat Cattle, or the Summer 
Exhibition of the Boyal Academy, may be divided broadly into two 
classes : those in which the original architecture of the building has 
been considered, and those in which it has been ignored. 

The former stretch over a long series of years, and are of many 
styles, some of which are very inferior to the style of the oi^ind 
b^klmg ; but, whatever their separate merits or demerits may be, 
they iufe ell of them in harmony with the architecture, and are sub- 
ordhoui^ to it, aOd also they may be said to state fB/dtM a^dto be 
there were various obvious commonplace reaibyi, of 
locality, oflidal position, and the like, to account for the burial in the 
church of those wbem they commemorate ; and there is an end of it. 
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The second class does not range over so long a period, though its 
works are far more numerous ; concerning these, it is stating the 
position very mildly to say that they do not harmonise with the 
architecture ; to persons unaware of the gross stupidity of the * art ’ 
of their period, they would seem to be placed in the church with the 
express purpose of insulting that architecture as coarsely as possible; 
but of course their producers never attained to such a pitch of 
intelligence as this. Apart also from their qualities as art, these 
destructive monuments are meaningless and boastful. Which is 
indeed of the essence of their class as monuments, for they represent 
not the natural, quiet course of sepulture in a famous church, a great 
centre of civil and ecclesiastical administration, but a new piece of 
conventional pedantry, the growth of the period between the Middle 
Ages and Modem times, much akin to the creation of academies for the 
living, which was a process of the same period ; in short, they are a 
privileged class of memorials of the privileged dead. From the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century, it has come 
to be a custom of our nation that anyone who could acquire a certain 
degree of respectable notoriety might put in a claim to burial and 
commemoration in Westminster Abbey as a final privilege, a last 
honour accorded by a grateful nation to his energy in self-assertion. 
Hence the mass of official undertaker’s memorial art in our lovely 
church ; which, it might be thought, could have answered no purpose 
whatever, though it has, as above said, incidentally prevented the 
^ restorers ’ (no doubt much to their annoyance) from dealing as they 
could have wished with the interior. But the English are a very 
energetic race, and produce a vast amount of ^ great men ’ of the 
kind just mentioned, and as a consequence (the capacity of the 
church being limited) the memorials have been crowding each 
other for some time past, and after recourse has bfeen had to stained 
glass windows and busts as a last resource for the discovery of space 
for the further disfigurement qf the building, it has been concluded 
that there is no more room* This is not perhaps, strictly speaking, 
the case ; the exercise of a baneful ingenuity would probably dis- 
cover room for a good many more monuments of some sort'or other. 
Therefore we may hope that here and there a person of insight has 
come to the conclusion that the busts produced by modem sculpture 
are not quite congruous with the architecture of people who knew 
how to carve ; and that possibly the time has come to put an end to 
the strange experiments in ugliness under which the Abbey has so 
long suffered. 

It has not indeed occurred to any responsible person to suggest 
that we might quietly let the whole thing drop, and cease to cany 
on this continuous competitive examination in notoriety ; but it has 
oomined to several to suggest the raising of a new hall or chapel 
whidbL would enable us to indulge in tUs curious habit without 
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immediate misgivings as to the capacity of the building or the 
possible injury that might be done to it by covering its walls and 
floor, and perhaps its roof, with memorials incongruous with the 
structure and with each other. And at last Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
proposes to bring these various ideas to a pointy and if possible to 
get Parliament to consent to spending certain public money on this 
new experiment in national commemoration. It does not concern 
us here to inquire as to where this money is to come from ; and 
indeed we think that no properly-placed, fairly-designed, solidly- 
constructed building in London can be wholly a waste of public 
money which, to say the truth, is constantly being spent, and with 
very little hesitation, on far less innocent matters. Again, as to the 
scheme itself, we must beg Mr. Lefevre to understand that, though we 
have sometimes been opposed to his proposals for dealing with public 
buildings, we have no wish to attack his scheme, but rather to criticise 
it, and ask him if he cannot see his way to mending his proposals. 

And certainly if he manages to get a final embargo put upon 
memorials in the Abbey he will deserve the gratitude of the public 
once more, as he did in his successful efforts to save the poor remains 
of Epping Forest from complete destruction. 

He assumes that some place for monuments must be found in 
connection with the great historical pile tft Westminster ; and as for 
us, since we have already hinted views (which it is to be feared will 
not be popular) about this supposed necessity, let us assume that 
this is necessary and so proceed to our criticism. 

Few people will be disposed to question that the Church and its 
precinct are much too crowded by buildings at once mean and 
characterless : nay some are so troubled by this crowding that they 
would pull down St. Margaret’s Church — a building good in itself, 
replete with historical associations, and which groups well with Che 
greater church and gives it scale : a piece of destruction which, to 
our mind, is not to be thought of. On the south-east side of the 
Abbey, however, there are a set of mean and ugly modem houses, 
mere traps to catch rent, encumbering a piece of ground part of 
which i^ the site of St. Catherine’s Chapel,* some of its remains 
being built up in them. These modem buildings (which, amongst 
other evils, add to the risk of fire in the Abbey) ought certainly to 
come down ; and we should have thought that, granting this clear- 
ance made, it would have been in accordance with Mr. Lefevre’s 
laudable eflbrts elsewhere for him to do his best to keep this most 
desirable air-space open : but it is into this very space he proposes 
to jam his < chapel,’ between the ancient building and the modem 
ones, in a place where it will not be properly seen itself, and where 
it wSl jaovent the Abbey from being seen. Forthormore it will 
swaddle up the Jewel Tower, which is an interesting and Taluable 
building, and so carry on the mutilation of the already grievously 
used domestic building of the Abbey. 
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But the chapel thus placed on this objectionable site, Mr. Lefevre 
finds it necessary to make a passage from the Abbey Church into it, 
so as to claim for it the quite false position of its being a part of the 
Church ; this said passage of course blocks up the side of the Chapter 
House and its buttresses, and cuts off a huge cantle of Poet’s Comer, 
and would be altogether an awkward and injurious addition to the 
Abbey. 

Our quarrel with Mr. Lefevre’s scheme is altogether as to the 
site, which necessitates work injurious to the Abbey. In considering 
any scheme for dealing with the question of monuments at West- 
minster we consider it essential that these under-stated conditions 
should be adhered to. * 

1. That no more monuments of any kind should be placed in the 
Abbey Church, on any pretext whatever. 

2. That no part of the precinct shall be touched upon by the new 
building. 

3. That the new building shall not be connected by any passage 
with the Church or its adjoining ancient buildings. 

4. That no removal of ancient boundary lines should be allowed. 
We should hope also that the new building would be dignified and 
impressive, and that its site would do the best for it on this head. 

It is clear that the proper site for the memorial building to be 
raised under such conditions is not far to seek. No better one could 
possibly be found than that now occupied by the block of houses in 
Abingdon Street, bounded by Great College Street. A building 
erected on such a site would have every opportunity for taking the 
due form for the needed purpose. We may venture to suggest as a 
body interested in architecture generally (though some of our de- 
tractors will not allow this), that the form which such a building 
should take ought not to be that of a ^ chapel,’ which implies an altar 
and ritual — things which might hurt the susceptibilities of some of 
the successful competitors — but rather of a long hall with a loggia as 
covered entrance to it. The site we suggest would lend itself admir- 
ably to this treatment. 

There can by no possibility be any objection to this site but that 
of expense. But if this public work is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing well, otherwise there can be no question that it had better bb 
left alone. We may well quote Mr. Lefevre himself on this point 
^ We have no right to encumber the earth with defective buildings, 
and to prejudice future generations because we cannot afford at the 
moment a few thousands of pounds,’ and again, ^ The Government 
itself should do whatever it undertakes in the best possible manner, 
and with due regard to a long future*’ 

Finally we must say that we cannot help noting indications of 
public opinion pointing to the probability that Mr. Lefevre will not 
be allowed the use of the money which he is asking.for, and tint his 
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scheme of a ‘ Victoria Chapel ’ will fail few .the present. In that case 
let Mr. Lefevre take heart and tiy to push through the thing which 
is essential in this matter ; let him get a Bill passed forbidding all 
memorials in Westminster Abbey, and let the business of where else 
they can be put go its own way. By so doing he will earn our 
lasting latitude, and will have done something to be remembered 
by in the future. And if he has any qualm as to his thereby cutting 
himself off from that * honours* crown of honour,’ burial in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, let him console himself by remembering that many and 
many a man has been so buried with abundant pomp in reward for 
services for less important than helping to save the most beautiful 
building in Englaftd from further degradation. 

William Morris, 

IIo7L Sec. of ihc Socieftf for the Trotection of 
Ancient BuiUUntjs. 
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THE CLOISTERS. 

There is an alternative scheme to Mr. Shaw Lefet^re’s for erecting 
future monuments at Westminster, which has not yet been brought 
sufficiently before the public notice. 

A substitute for Westminster Abbey might grmVj in the course of 
another thousand years, but it could not be made^ and until every 
existing opportunity has been exhausted would evoke no sympathy 
or enthusiasm. 

Beyond the objection of the great expense (estimated at 140,000i.) 
of any new edifice, and the eqiialljr great objection that monuments 
in a new building, quite distinct from the Abbey, and devoid of any 
sort or kind of association with it, would have small interest or attrac- 
tion for anybody, comes the capital objection that it is unnecessary ; 
for the Abbey itself, in one of its most exquisite and most ancient 
portions, can still afford abundant space. 

The alternative scheme is to place future statues, tablets, busts, 
and monuments in the Cloisters of the Abbey, which are an integral 
part of its own original fabric ’ — abs51utely and inextripably inter- 
woven with its own construction and design — sharing fully all its 
venerable associations — already partly devoted, from the earliest times, 
to burials and memorials — caj^able of meeting the claims of centuries 
to come, and requiring no more than the expenditure of from ten to 
twenty thousand pounds to preserve them and fit them perfectly for 
the purpose. 

If this most beautiful work of architecture is, apart fiom any 
such object, to be saved from ruin, a certain expenditure upon it is 
imperatively and immediately necessary. A walk round the Cloisters 
as they now stand is enough to bring a sense of shame to any English- 
man. The very fabric of them is crumbling into sooty dust and 
ashes. A thick crust of rotted stone falls off at a touch from the 
unrepaired portions of the South and West Walks. Nay, it rots and 
falls sometimes without a touch, and a common scaffojd-pcde in one 
place does duty for a vanished column, while in other places the 

* <Th6 part built Henry the Third occupies, as is so well known, a veiy singular 

potitloD, being in faot within the walk qftke Catcruk.*— Soott's QUanin^efnm IfM- 
uiHwy, p. 29. 
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Trail-shafts have shrivelled array into shapeless spindles and look like 
irasting stalactites. In the West Walk the thmst of the vanlting 
has pushed the Trails out &r from the upright, and caused great 
fissures, roughly stopped up Trith plaster or cement to keep out the 
rain — has in feet produced a movement rrhich must be arrested and 
counteracted by increased strength of buttresses or some equivalent 
precaution if the Cloister is to be safe much longer. These West and 
South Walks Tr^e originally built in great part of a much more friable 
stone than rrere the North and East Walks, and. need far more ex- 
tensive and immediate repair ; although Trhere a better material Tras 
used in them the work remains sharp and true. 

c 

Contrast the present condition of the Cloisters with their past, 
and what might be their future state. 

In the past they were the very centre of the life of the great 
monastic community, teeming with its daily business, work, and re- 
creation, and the resting-place after death of its most venerable 
members. Here lie the bones of the great abbots and of many 
humbler men, and here, down to our own time, canons of the Abbey 
have been laid to rest. The memorials range over six hundred 
years, and are as much a portion of the great national Pantheon as 
the memorials in the church which wraps them round. 

In the future, why should not the Cloisters resume their proper 
place and function in the great organic whole ? If the main body of 
the church be over-full, these additional and adjoining aisles to it, 
built at the same time, and part of the same structure,® are yet open 
to receive the relics and records of many generations. Their area is 
almost equ^l to half the total Urea of the church. With no approach 
to crowding they would contain at least fifty statues, and twice that 
number of busts and tablets, besides brasses and recumbent effigies 
on the floor. Through the two south doors of the Abbey (marked A 
and B on the accompanying plan) they are accessible as Erectly as 
the chapels which surround the apse, and would form a similar 
historic circuit. At first the North and East Walks only — the parts 
most closely incorporated in the Abbey — need be filled ; but they 
would give sufficient space for a hundred years. They are fenced ofi 
from general traffic, and could so remain, entrance and exit being 
only from the church. 

From the Eastern Walk the magnificent Chapter House opens, and 
might also receive fit memorials, instead of being left, as now — oold^ 
museum-like and barren. What more appropriate 'possible place for 
the figures of our greatest political leaders could be found or imagined 
than this home and birthplace of the British Parliament ? Many such 
statues could, in the years to come, be ranged around its walk, and 

^ The East Walk is, in fact, the western aisle of the South Transeptt and part 
and parcel of Toeta’ Comer. 
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would give it a life, a meaning, and an interest now lacking-^bringing 
it back as it were into the full current of the national life. 

The Cloisters thus preserved and tenanted would be as interesting 
and inspiring , as any other feature of the Abbey. The statues and 
monuments would have ample room, for the width of the Walks is 
as great as that of the adjoining aisle of the church, and they would 
have ample security from mischief, for they would be protected by 
iron grilles and gates such as now exist. If worked in stone as 
hard and good as the still perfect capitals and bases, they could take 
no injury in their deep shelter from five hundred years of weather : 
bronze, mosaic, terra cotta and sgrajito might also be employed upon 
them. If desirable the North and East Walks might have their 
great windows glazed, as was partially done when they were first 
built, and hot-water pipes from the church would then keep them at 
the same temperature as the rest of the Abbey. 

Finally, in the green-ewarded square framed by the Cloisters 
would be abundant space for all the actual interments of great men 
which might become necessary. There, in the very heart of London 
and of the Empire, they would lie under grass as green as in the 
([uiet of a country churchyard, and surrounded on every side by the 
most majestic memories in the world. 

All this may be the future of the Cloisters, and for a sum which, 
if included in the Estimates for their preservation, would almost 
certainly be obtained at once from a unanimous House of Commons. 


James Knowles. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Os the Ist of April — absit o’nveii — the London County Council will 
definitely take over the duties for whose performance it is at present 
engaged in making its preliminary arrangements. Before discussing 
how these duties may best be performed, let us first consider very 
briefly and in the merest outline what these duties are. They may 
be classified — ^not s^inmetricalU’ of course, for symmetry is the one 
thing that the government of London has most successfully avoided, 
but historically —as those transferred from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and those transferred from the magistrates of the portions 
of the metropolis that have hitherto been included in the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent respectively. 

The powers of the Bowd of Works have been conferred upon 
them by a series of some one hundred and twenty Acts of Parliament, 
and their execution has implied of late years upwards of four hun- 
dred meetings per annum o*f the Board and its committees and 
sub-committees. The imjiorfcint work of the Board itself has 
hitherto been done by the whole body, meeting not publicly as a 
Board, but with closed door§ under the title of the Works and 
General Purposes Committee. To that Committee, which meets 
every Monday and sits on an average for four or five hours, all 
questions of policy and all matters not obviously coming into the 
department of any of the standing Committees, are referred for 
consideration. Schemes for metropolitan improvements, questions 
of the price to be paid for property bought or to be acc^ted for 
property sold, or of compensation to be givjsn for disturbance, all 
come udder its consideration. There are nine standing sub-com- 
mittees of this Committee whose names, most of which suflBciently 
explain their functions, are as follows Artisans’ Dwellings Acts ; 
Eka m i n ation of Accoimts ; Supplementary hlain Drainage ; Municipal 
Government of Metropolis ; Officers ; Tramways ; Coal and Wine 
Dues ; Overhead Wires ; Sewer Emanations. Matters of 
impiHinnce are frequently referred to a special sub-committee ap- 
pdiieea.ad! ho6. The Supplementary Main Drainage sub-committee 
Imve been much exercised lately on the subject of the 
sevhige. 

e principal standing committees of the Board, each of which. 
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as a rule, consists of seventeen members and meets once a fortnight 
to transact the routine business of their several departments^ are the 
following. The Building Act Committee is responsible that the 
provisions of the different Acts regulating the height of buildings,^ 
the materials used in their oonstruction, the thickness of pdHy walls 
and, in the case of theatres and other places of public entertainment, 
the facilities afforded for ingress and egress, and so forth, are strictly 
complied with. The report of this Committee, presented at a recent 
meeting of the Board, extended over sixteen closely printed folio 
pages, and dealt with seventy-seven distinct buildings or groups of 
buildings in different parts of the metropolis. For the purpose of 
the Building Act, Tjondon is divided into seventy-four districts, each 
under the charge of a district surveyor, who is ax>pointed by the 
Board, but paid by fees received from the public. The districts are 
of very various size and importance. One surveyor, in 1887, received 
a gross amount of 23Z. 2s. GtL in fees ; ten received under 300Z. ; 
eight received over 1,000/. The Fire Brigade Committee is respon- 
sible for the management of the 700 men who, with their hopelessly 
inadequate material of about 150 fire-engines, and the same number 
of fire-escapes and horses, and 28 miles of hose, do their b^t to 
cope with the two thousand and odd outbreaks that occur in the 
metropolis in the course of a twedvemonth. 

The Parks, Commons, and Open Spaces Committee has under its 
charge upwards of four square miles of the metropolitan area, or, say, 
an estate of about 3,000 acres. The estate, however, is far from 
being, as the auctioneers would put it, contained in a ring fence, as 
it is broken up into about forty separate parcels, ranging in size from 
the tiny garden in I^ieester Square to the 260 acres of common at 
Blackheath. In the management of the estate there are about 300 
bailiffs, gardeners, and labourers constantly employed. The work of 
the Finance Committee explains itself, as does also that of the Bridges 
Committee. One other committee must be mentioned. The Special 
Purposes and Sanitary « Committee is the maid-of-oll-work of the 
Board. It is responsible for the inspection and control of the different 
premises, to the number of 15,403, in which animals are slaughtered, 
or offensive trades are carried on, petroleum or explosives are stored, 
cows are kept, milk is sold, or finally, babies are boarded out. This 
Committee has under its orders an inspecting staff of ten persons, 
who in the course of the year 1887 appear to have made the very satis- 
fiftotory total of 44,474 reports. It also presides over the testing both 
of gas and gas-meters, and employs for this purpose a staff of some 
fifty chemists, examiners, and inspectors. At its rising, after its 
ordinaiy meeting every alternate Tuesday, this Cofiimittee imme- 
diately meets again, under the oZios of the Contagioil^ Diseases 
(Animals) Act Committee, to perform the functions which its name 
implies, for which purposes it employs a staff of eleven vetommy 
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inspectors. There is no need to dwell upon the work of the Parlia- 
mentaiy, the Appeal, or the Joint Bridges Committee, but it may be 
added in conclusion that the headquarters staff at the central office 
appears to consist of about 250 persons, and that the annual budget 
to be defrayed by rates — as distinct from sums borrowed for permanent 
improvement, and whose repayment is spread over a term of years — 
is now not less than 1,000,0002. sterling. 

Let us turn next to the work taken over fropi the magistrates. 
It will be* sufficient to sketch in outline the work of the magis- 
trates for Middlesex only. If we remember that metropolitan Surrey 
has half, and metropolitan Kent an eighth part of the population of 
metropolitan Middlesex, it will be easy, in calculating the work that 
the magistrates will transfer to the County Council, to make the re- 
quisite proportional addition to the work that has hitherto been done 
by the magistrates of ISIiddlesex. It cannot be said that the Board 
of Works has performed its functions in any too fierce a light of 
publicity; but the work of the magistrates, perhaps because there 
was small hope of finding there materials for even the most modest 
of scandals, has hitherto been yet more severely let alone by the 
Londpn public and the London press. Not that that work has been 
by any means small or unimportant. Middlesex has had three lunatic 
asylums, each containing somewhere about 2,000 inmates, not in- 
cluding officers. A fourth asylum on the same scale is now in course 
of erection at Claybury, near Woodford, in Essex. It is estimated to 
cost about 400,0002. for building alone. Assuming that, in all, the 
County of London will take over six establishments on this scale, 
averaging 2,000 inmates and alx)ut 300 officers and servants apiece, 
and remembering the amount of supervision required, when 12,000 
human beings, incapable of self-defence, are left at the mercy of 
1,800 attendants, all of whom cannot always be exj>ected to possess 
the patience of angels, remembering too that the mere clothing and 
provisioning of an army such as this is itself no trifling matter, it will 
be evident that the single item * control of lunatic asylums ’ means 
a not inconsiderable amount of work and res^ionsibility for somebody. 

In tl\air industrial school at Feltham the Middlesex magistrates 
have 550 boys chargeable to the metropolis. Besides this, they main- 
tain at other schools about 420 other young persons of both sexes. It 
must depend on the proper management of these establishments 
whether 1,000 children grow up as useful and respectable mem- 
bers of society, or whether they gravitate back into that criminal 
class from which they have been temporarily withdrawn, and for 
whim benefit a metropolitan police will have to be maintained at the 
of the*ratepayers of the next generation, whether its control 
be vested in the Home Secretary or in those ratepayers themselves. 
There^re in Middlesex upwards of 300 premises licensed fmr music 
ai^ fiosr dancing, whose licenses have hitherto been granted by the 
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magistrates, but will now be held at the pleasure of the County 
GounciL There will be transferred also to the new body a good deal 
of miscellaneous property; for instance, the Sessions House at 
Clerkenwell, the Guildhall at Westminster, militia barracks at 
Dalston and Bethnal Green, three county bridges, and various build* 
ings that are occupied as petty sessional courts. Powers to appoint 
and to control coroners, public analysts, inspectors of weights, and 
measures, and doubtless other officers, are also transferred. 

This, then, is in rough outline the business that the ^ 137 men 
meeting in a room, some of whom have never seen each other before, 
and have no common relations ’ (to borrow Lord Bosebery’s admir- 
able phrase), will have to perform as best they may. Lord Rosebery 
goes on to describe the Council as ^ the vastest machine that the 
world has ever seen.’ If it were a machine at all, the work might 
perhaps be within its capacity. But, indeed, it is anything rather 
than a machine. It is scarcely even so far advanced towards com- 
pletion as to deserve to be described as the wheels and the pinions 
and the gearing, out of which a complete machine can be put 
together. The Council, as we have seen already, will take over the 
work and the staff of the Board of Works in toto^ though its two 
most important and most trusted officers have already given notice 
of their intention to resign ; but in the case of the magistrates the 
position is far different. Extra-metropolitan Middlesex is, no doiibt, 
unimportant enough in comparison with the portion that has now 
been absorbed into the county of ^ndon ; but extra-metropolitan 
Surrey is not far from a third of the whole county, while in the case 
of Kent considerably more than two-thirds still remain outside the 
metropolis. It is evident, therefore*, that the adjustment of the 
property and financisil relations between London, on the one hand, 
and Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent on the other, will be a problem 
which, though intricate in each, wiU be varying in all three cases ; 
and that, instead of taking over a homogeneous staff accustomed to 
its own specified duties, London will only obtain the services of a 
number of officials, who, however efficient they may individually be, 
can have but scant familiarity with their own duties, little know- 
ledge of one another, and no experience of working in harmony as an 
organised and disciplined staff. 

Even assuming the staff to have shaken down into their new 
places, and to have grown accustomed to working under their new 
masters, the London County Council will be very far from being in 
a position to devote its undivided attention to the efficient perfonn- 
aaee of'the ad mini strative work that is laid upon it. ' At the outset 
it wiU pirobably be confronted with the tremendous problem of the 
reanangement of the secondary areas of municipal govenunent. TSo 
ona^ who has not had personal experience of Lond<m Local Govarnr 
VoL. XXV,— No. 146. F F 
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ment, can have any conception what a weltering maBs of conflicting 
jurisdictions and overlaj^dng areas exists at present, and how entirelj 
their existence renders efficiency, economy, and promptitude impos- 
sible. Most people, perhaps, remember that the Conservatives of 
Chelsea failed to seat the member of their choice in the l^urliamen- 
taiy election of 1885, because their opponents called in the votes of 
K^sal Town, four miles away on the other side of Paddington 
Station, to redress the balance. Let me give two other instances 
from my own personal experience. Living within a stone’s throw of 
Dulwich College, in the S.E. postal district, 1 am privileged, as a 
parliamentary elector, to vote for a gentleman who is described as 
Member for Wsindsworth, and whose constituency stretches across 
Putney and Roehampton away to the gates of Richmond Park. The 
constituency which I have the honour to represent on the County 
Council is described as the Dulwich Division of the Borough of 
CamberwelL It includes, however, the hamlet of Penge. For 
ecclesiastical purposes Penge forms a portion of tbe parish of St. 
Mary’s, Battersea. For vestry purposes (lighting, scavenging, road- 
maintenance, and so forth) it is attached to the Lewisham District 
Board of Works. For Poor Law purposes it is incorporated in the 
Union of Croydon ; and, therefore, is not included in the metropolis 
at all. Voting for the School Board, it plays a humble pact in the 
election of the four members for the Greenwich division. Finally, 
for parliamentary and, therefore, for County Council election pur- 
poses, it is tied to the tail, afi I have said already, of the Dulwich 
Division of Camberwell, with which it has absolutely no interests 
in common; in which, moreover, it is once more hopelessly ont- 
numbered,,as it can only master three voters out of every thirteen. 
These are, of course, flagrant — perhaps the most flagrant — instanobs ; 
but the existence of similar eccentricities of organisation in all parts 
of the metropolis goes far to explain, if not to excuse, the prevailing 
apathy in municipal matters, which in its turn must be largely held 
responsible for their persistent survival. 

Such, then, is the task that Parliament, in its wisdom, has already 
laid upon the shoulders of the new London County Council, and such 
the framework of the machinery with which it will have to under- 
take it. Even if the work already described were all, it is evident 
that the flamework would have to be entirely taken to pieces and re- 
ooDstmetpd. But in fact it will be impossible for the Council to act 
as though its present business were all that it is likely to be c*lhi> d 
to disdiarge. No one can have taken part in the recent elec- 
can,h^Te canvassed voters, or addressed meetings^ witiiont 
liWjnBiiig emascions of the fact that London ratepayers* whether 
deiMd|>i4 Liberals or Conservatives, were profoundly dissatisfied 
with Londbit government and looked forward to changes much more 
fiur-reaehiog thte th^ which have as yet been made. The party 
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that terms itself ^ Progressive * has, as is well known, committed 
itself unreservedly to the principle that the County Council is to be 
a local Parliament, absorbing into itself, or at least subjecting to its 
authority and supervision, all the functions and organs of local 
government in the metropolis from the School Board down to the 
corporation in Westminster. 

Let us briefly run through the list of the jurisdictions, and see 
what amount of additional work their absorption might, roughly 
speaking, be expected to entail upon the present Council. For 
practical purposes one might perhaps be justified in dividing them 
into two classes : those that are not likely to be handed over Just 
yet, and those whose absorption is at least a queltion of practical 
politics. To the former class, I venture to think, belongs without 
doubt the burning question of the control of the police. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that the present Government were pre- 
pared to hand over to-morrow to a Council that, since its recent 
election of aldermen, cannot even pretend that it accurately repre- 
sents the opinions of the ratepayers of London, the control of its own 
police, the preliminaiy arrangements for transfer would in any case 
occupy a considerable period. No one surely will be founa to argue 
that the London ratepayers should be responsible for the protection 
of the Houses of Parliament, the Government offices, and the*palace8 
and persons of the Queen and royal family. Nor does^^ it ' seem 
obvious that a detective force, belonging merely to the local London, 
is the right bod}^ to deal with the national rascaldom that Paris, New 
York, or Berlin despatches constantly to our shores. An imperial 
police force and an imperial detective organisation would evidently 
be required ; but there is more than this. The Metropolitan police 
district at present extends fifteen miles from. Charing Cross in aU 
directions. It includes, therefore, not only the whole of Middlesex, 
but administrative counties such as the boroughs of Croydon and 
West Ham. Now, w’hatever right the ratepayers of the metropolis may 
have to control their own police, at least they have no title to bear 
rule over their neighbours. It is evident, therefore,*^that till these 
various adjustments, all of which must take time, have been made, 
it is useless to talk of placing the police force of London on the same 
footing as that of Manchester. 

The School Board is also safe from disturbance for^the present. 
In the first place, no corporation has as yet been entrusted .with the 
control of the education of its town. In London, in particular, the 
very vastness of the work will probably avail to take the^Jedge off the 
appetite of the most omnivorous coimcillor. The School Board, with 
its budget of 1,100, OOOf. a year, with its army of 400,000 children, 
officered by nearly 7,000 teachers, has hitherto supplied its 65 
meihbets with an average of some five days* hard work per fcntnight. 
lAst year. Board committees, and sub-oommittees, had among fhe^\ 

p2 
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a total of 830 meetings. Single members are not unfrequently 
summoned too, and in some cases attend more meetings of com- 
mittees than there are days in the year. As I write, the agenda 
paper of a recent meeting of the School Management Committee lies 
before me. It consists of 99 foolscap pages. The Works and 
General Purposes Committee Agenda for the same week covers 65 
pages. The agenda papers of all the 36 committees and sub- 
committees for a single week would constitute a portly volume. 

With the work, however, of the Asylums Board matters stand 
quite otherwise. At every point the work of the Asylums Board 
cuts across the work of the County Council. As already mentioned, 
the County Council will take charge of many thousands of lunatics. 
The Asylums Board is at present responsible for the management 
, of 6,000 imbeciles, who are housed in three vast asylums. From 
a medical point of view, the difference between a lunatic and an 
imbecile is, no doubt, of importance, and it is quite right and proper 
that they should be kept in separate establishments. But the 
machinery of supervision that is adopted for the one can be turned 
absolutely without alteration to the use of the other, and its dupli- 
cation means therefore both unnecessary complexity and unjustiBable 
expense. The County Council has already considerable sanitary 
powers. When the vestries are reorganised as district councils, it 
will doubtless have more. But a sanitary authority without infectious 
hospitals and without an ambulance service is an absurdity, and the 
only infectious hospitals and ambulances at present in Ix>ndon are in 
the possession of the Asylums Board. Still, the management of the 
ambulance service of the Board, with its fleet of five steamers and its 
land-staff •as well, that before now have removed 17,000 patients in a 
single twelvemonth, and of the seven different hospitals (each of them 
on the average about as large and as important as St. Thomas’s)* is by 
no means child's play. On the whole, however, the Asylums Board 
work is light compared with that of the School Board. Perhaps we 
might reckon it at five days in the month for each of the 70 members. 

The third branch of the work of the Asylums Boc^ is the 
pianagement of the training-ship ^ ExmouCh ’ for pauper boys. In 
this matter, at least, the Board still occupies the position which it 
was originally intended to undertake ; that, namely, of a central 
Poor Law authority for London. No one, however, who knows any- 
thing of the working of the Poor Law in the metropolis, is likely to 
question the necessity of a central authority for many other Poor 
fjBm purposes besides this. It may be right that the City should 
Ipere 1,661 indoor paupers and 1,488 outdoor, while the adjoining ' 
Ilfnioai of St. George’s-in-the-East has 1,675 indoor bat only 46 
omUbor paupers; but it will hardly be aigued that both can be 
rij^ or that ii is desirable that the two systems shotild enst within 
half a mile of one^ {another. Or again, the Rotheihiihe gnardiax&s 
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may be justiBed in expecting a single man, employed in the stone 
yard, to subsist for a week on 2s. Ad . ; but if so, it is hard to see 
why in Battersea he should be allowed 5s. Qd. Take one more 
instance that touches the pockets of the ratepayers yet more nearly* 
lfSt.01ave’s can purchase their candles at per lb., why does 
Paddington find it necessary to pay Is. ? Mutton in Kensington 
costs 9s. 9d. a stone ; the adjoining parish of Chelsea pays 48. 8(2. 

The County Council has already been brought at one point into 
connection with the Poor l^w. By the Act of last session it is 
required to pay over to the several boards of guardians Ad. per 
diem, or say 6Z. per annum, for each of the 50,000 to 60,000 indoor 
paupers that they maintain. This will mean a rate i>f about 2^cZ. in 
the pound to be raised by the Council. It can hardly be expected that 
the Council will refrain from claiming a voice in its expenditure. 
But there is more than this. The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
amounts to another 1 ,000,0002. a year. Hitherto, in default of a 
representative metropolitan authority, it has been administered by 
the clerks of the Ijocal Government Board. The Coimty Council 
may be trusted to claim this function ere long, nor is it easy to see 
on what ground their claim can be resisted. But out of the Common 
Poor Fund is defrayed nearly the whole of the expense of the London 
Poor IjAW establishments, the workhouses, the infirmaries, the schools, 
in all about eighty or ninety separate institutions, with a resident 
population of about 40,000 souls. 

So far, in describing the work that may hereafter fall upon the 
County Council, we have dealt with subjects that are perhaps in the 
more or less distant future. We come now, however, to matters 
that must apparently be added almost immediately to its' business. 
A Districts Council Bill is promised for next session, and it can 
hardly be that the London vestries in their present shape will sur- 
vive much longer ; nor, if a fresh division of the work between local 
and central authorities is made in the metropolis, is it, I think, 
possible that the local authorities will continue to exercise powers 
as extensive as have belonged to them hitherto. As was pointed 
out long ago by Mr. Firth, in his book on ^ Municipal London,’ the 
maintaining, scavenging, and watering of a road in Wandsworth' 
differs in no respect from the watering, scavenging, and maintaining 
of a road in Westminster or Woolwich. There is no reason therefore 
why the whole thing should not be managed from one central oflSce. 
The same may be said of lighting and of the removal of dust — the 
two other chief functions of the vestries. As for their sanitaiy 
powers, the vestries have for the most part either neglected or mis- 
used them. The two or three vestries that have conscientiously 
endeavomed to carry out their duties, have seen their best efforts 
frustrated by tho apathy or opposition of their neighbours. 
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Without labouring the matter further, enough has probably been 
said to show that the London GountjCouncilwill not be t^pted to join 
the ranks of the Unemployed. But we have not yet come to the end 
of its functions. Nothing has yet been said of questions such as the 
control of the supply of gas and water ; the position of the City corpora- 
tion, and the charitable funds of the City companies ; nor of the taxation 
(by which I presume is^eant the rating) of ground rents. There is, 
however, not the^slightest doubt that these are all matters in which 
the London ratepayer is (at least for a London ratepayer) keenly 
interested ; nor can it be denied that the Council will devote a good 
deal of time to their discussion. For my own part, while 1 am 
entirely aware that the Council has no power whatever to deal with 
them, I yet cannot but think that the superior persons, who tell that 
a policy of sewage is the only thing that concerns us, are even more 
foolish than the candidates who promised to disestablish and disendow 
the City one day, to take over the control of the police the next, and 
to introduce the millennium before the close of the year. It is, as it 
seems to me, not only inevitable but eminently desirable that Lon- 
doners should in a constitutional manner expre\ss their opinions on 
all matters concerning the government of London. They have been 
over-long in obtaining the means of articulate expression. Now that 
they have got it, they can be hardly blamed if they wish to use it. 

But wheii people speak of the County Council as a parliament for 
London, they are apt to forget the radical difference between the two 
assemblies. Parliament is, as its name implies, a mere talking body. 
It reigns, but it does not govern. Once it has voted the annual 
supplies, it may either talk till Christmas or adjourn forthwith. The 
business of the country goes on uninterruptedly. The executive 
officers, from the First Lord of the Treasury to the humblest dooi> 
keeper, are appointed and paid by the Crown itself. In4he case of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, as of an ordinary municipal cor- 
poration, the conditions are the very reverse. Not a servant can be 
appointed or dismissed, not a cheque — whether for wages, work, or 
materials — can be signed, in fact no business whatever can be trans- 
acted, except by the direct action of the Board itself. The Board, 
either as a whole, or through committees of its own body, to whom it 
has delegated some portion of its powers, is its own executive. Its 
cheers merely carry out its orders as issued to them week by 
week, and have no independent authority whatever. It is evident, 
th^wfore, that it will be no easy matter to reconcile the dainis that 
W01 be made upon the time of the Council, on the one hand by the 
dfftBUB of administrative business, on the other hand by the oon^ 
ailliaraiion cf questions of general policy. 

3be Metrcfditan Board of Works has had, as we hare seen, some 
fifteen dztMn rtandiag committees and sab-eonuBittees* The 
nrodk ofi^ nagistcates hra implied nearly as many more. It is, I 
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think, perfectly erident, that if all these committees are placed on 
an equality and report direct to the Council, one of two t^gs will 
happeo, either the CounciL will accept the recommendation of each 
committee m bloCy thereby making itself responsible for dedsions of 
whose merits it must be entirely unable to judge, or, on the other 
hand, in attempting to criticise and revise these recommendations 
when they are made, it will sit once a week till midnight, and even 
then fail to get through its work at all. As it seems to me, it will be 
most necessary that the Council shall avail itself of the large powers 
given to it by the Local Government Act — ^powers much larger than 
those contained in the Municipal Corj)orations Act — and delegate 
to what might be termed Grand Committees independent executive 
functions. Without attempting an exhaustive classification, let one 
or two instances suffice. The six or seven committees responsible for 
the management of the separate lunatic asylums should be formed 
into one Grand Committee, which would accept contracts, appoint 
and dismiss superior officers, and control the general management 
of the wiiole group. Minor matters would be left to the individual 
committees. Take again what might be called the Public Works 
gronp of business. The control of buildings, their protection from 
fire, the maintenance of bridges, parks, and open spaces, would be 
a second grand division. The sanitary work, the maintenance of 
sewers, inspection of slaughter-houses, dairies, and so forth, the 
enforcement of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, and other 
kindred matters, would furnish i]\e subjects for a third Grand 
Committee. At the present time undoubtedly this committee 
would have the lightest work of the three: on the other hand 
the work with which it has to deal is precisely that which is most 
likely to be increased in the immediate future. Sift>posing each of 
these Grand Committees to consist of, say, sixty members — supposing, 
that is, all the 137 members of Council to serve on one of them, and 
a few of the more energetic and experienced members to serve on 
two, a body would be formed sufficiently large and sufficiently various 
in its composition to be fairly representative of the Council as a 
whole. On the other -hand, each member would to some extent at 
least be able to devote himself more particularly to the work for 
which he had a natural aptitude. A man may be a great authority 
on systems of sanitation and yet not thereby qualified to contrpl the 
policy of an industrial school ; or conversely, a Middlesex magistrate, 
whose experience in the management of lunatic aqrlnms may be 
the utmost value, need not necessarily know any more than his 
neighbours of the comparative merits of carbolic add and perman- 
ganate of soda as disinfectants. 

One point more in this connection. ' Five-and4wenty suIk 
committees of, say, sixteen membm apiece would imj^y that each of 
thte 187 members of the Council was appointed to serve <m three. 
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Hiis would occupy, let us say, two days of his time each fortnight 
(averaging against one another the easy and heavy committees). 
The meeting of the Council and of the Grand Committee to which' 
he would be attached, each of them being summoned weekly, would 
supply every member with at least one other full day’s work per 
week. The four days’ work a fortnight, which according to this 
rough calculation will be permanently imposed upon each member 
of the Council, will of course be much increased at the first outset, 
as long as the framing of the machinery itself is under discussion. 
This calculation, however, assumes that every member of the 
Council takes his fair share of the work. But in fact in every large 
body of this kind there must be a considerable minority who, 
whether owing to weak health or the pressure of their own private 
business, do much less than their share. In proportion as this is 
the case here the work of their colleagues must be increased. It is, 
I think, evident that no working member of the Council can expect 
to have more than four days of his time per week at his own disposal 
for his private affairs. Even then, of course, we have ignored alto- 
gether the work of the Finance Committee and similar committees 
of control, which will be manned chiefly, no doubt, by the chainten 
of the different departments. If these latter gentlemen can rescue 
two days of their time for themselves they may be counted lucky. 

Until such time, however, as the internal boundaries of the 
metropolis have been subjected to a process of radical rerarrange- 
ment, it is impossible to consider the present number of councillors 
as in any way finally settled. It may well be questioned whether 
the present primary areas of local government, in the outskirts of 
the metropolis at any rate, are not far too large. In the centre of 
London, districts such as St. Giles’s, Westminster, or St. Oeorge’s-in- 
the-East, have considerably less than half a square mile apiece. 
But on the outskirts, Wandsworth and Clapham have some twelve 
square miles, while the Lewisham district has not far short of 
twenty. In widely scattered districts such as these the only tie 
that the tinhabitants possess is their common citizenship, not in 
Lewisham or Wandsworth, but as Londoners. It may well be that 
a re-arrangement of the whole of the metropolitan area in districts 
of some 20,000 inhabitants apiece, each returning a single member, 
w^ld be the best way to promote that active interest in local 
aflhirs which, after all, is the only foundation on which to rear a stable 

symmetrical edifice of local government. This, howevar, would 
make numbers of the Central Council half as large ageiB — an 
fmeieikle that could hardly be expected to add to the effidenqy of 
the Council as fn administrative body, though it might inerease its 
value as a t^esentative organisation for purposes of debi^* 

Evedihis increase, however, large as it is, would be, as I think 
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has already been shown, entirely inadequate to enable the Council 
to cope by its own unaided strength with the work that is now per- 
formed by the Guardians and the School Board. But the practice of 
this latter Board offers one example that should be well worthy of 
the Councirs imitation. The detail management of the 400 schools 
under the Board’s control is largely performed by local managers, 
who are nominated by the Board on account of their personal fitness 
for the work, and not elected by the ratepayers at all. In Berlin, 
too, a very large proportion of the work of the Town Council is per- 
formed by citizens co-optated in a similar manner. It would, I 
think, be of the utmost advantage that Parliament should confer on 
the Council powers of appointing local manageis similar to those 
conferred upon School Boards by section 15 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. No one surely would argue that the great 
principle of popular control would be weakened or impaired, if one 
third, say, of the Committee charged with the management of Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum was composed of members who were non-elective 
and not councillors at all. 

Unless this principle can be adopted, it is, as it seems to me, 
ut|^rly impossible to dream of the Council superseding the work of 
thirty boards of guardians. The pauperism . returns of the metro- 
polis show on the average about 100,000 persons in receipt of relief; 
but the number passing through the relieving officers’ books in the 
course of the twelve months is immeasurably larger. Not only 
does the same pauper apply, now for one form of relief, and now 
for another, but the constituent elements of the pauper population 
vary largely, according to the time of year and the fluctuations of 
trade. I count that at least half a million cases are sub^tted to the 
judgment of the relief committees of the boards of guardians in 
the course of the year. Allowing one minute (not an extravagant 
estinuite surely) for the decision of each case, and assuming the 
Council to break itself up into twenty committees for that purpose, 
each committee would have to sit eight hours eveiy week, from 
January to December. 

There is much more that might have been said. The, need for 
.a financial control which shall not merely consider whether money 
has been 8X>ent in due form and in pursuance of legally valid resolu- 
tions, but whether the money ought to be spent at all, or, if it has 
been spent, whether the ratepayers have got due value for it, might 
wdl have been discussed. Or again, the necessity for an officer 
even more imperatively needed than a municipal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— 1 mean a functionary corresponding to the Auditor- 
General— might have been pointed out. But I muk conclude, and 
in cmielusion, as a member of a body that is likely to be before long 
the most nnpc^ular Board in London, I would humbly throw myself 
upcm my readers* generosity. The County Councils elsewhCTe, oom-^ 
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posed largely of the old men canytng on the old fonciions vithin 
their old boundaries, can scarcely fail of some measure of success. 
In London, with new men performing new work within a new area, 
. the County Council can scarcely, to put it as mildly as possible, fulfil 
the sanguine hopes that have been formed for it — at least, at its first 
outset. The two most populous administrative counties in England 
— Lancashire, namely, and the West Riding of Yorkshire — will not 
contain between them (now that the county boroughs have been 
withdrawn) one-half the population that is massed — a wilderness of 
disorganised atoms — beneath the control of the County Council of 
London. If we fail, let it at least be remembered that the task was 
no light one, that it has grown heavier owing to the long apathy of 
the people of London themselves, and of the councillors let it in 
charity be believed that they have done their best.' 

W. M. Acwokth. 

* A twelvemonth back, I read a paper before tlic Denison f’hib, advocating tlicse 
two points of grand committees and co-optative rjianagci> for local work. Since then 
I have foond.that Mr. Firth advocated them in MunicijMl T^nffon^ publlslied as long 

as 1876. 1 mention this, lest I should .seem to have appropriated his id^nui 
without acknowledgment. 
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In an article entitled ^ With the Emigrants/ which appeared in this 
Review in July 1882, 1 gave an account of the departure of some 
hundreds of Connemara emigrants, who, impelled to leave by the 
privations which the failure of the x>otato crops in 1880-81 had in- 
flicted upon them, were stjirting on their long journey to the New 
World, with cheerfulness and hope. How far that ‘ cheerfulness and 
hope ’ have been justified it is my present purpose to relate. This, 
fortunately, I am in a positiou to do, from information kindly .sent 
to me by the Rev. Martin Mahony, formerly Catholic curate at 
Preston, Ijancashire, who in the year 1883 accompanied and took 
charge of a large detachment of emigrants, bound for the State of 
Minnesota. Father Mahony himself remained in St. Paul, and ac- 
cepted work there under the welI.-known and excellent Dr. Ireland, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of St. Paul. 

Before quoting Father Mahony’s letter, I may point out that 
during the three years 1882-3-4, nearly 10,000 emig{ants from the 
congested districts of Mayo, Galway, and a few from Donegal were 
assisted to emigrate by the committee of the * Tuke Fund,’ with 
supplementary grants from the Treasury. As these emigrants were 
sent to very numerous localities both in Canada and the United 
States and Australia, it will be evident that the following account, 
whilst similar in character to those which have from time to time 
been received of the condition of the emigrants in other places, only 
relates to a portion of those families who are residing in and near 
St. PauL As I pointed out in an article on ^ State-aided Emigration * 
in this Review, of February 1885, * very frvourable reports have from 
time to time been received from the gentlemen sent out by the 
‘^Tuke Committee ” to inquire into the condition of their emigrants, 
confinned by official statements on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment — and even more strikingly evidenced by the letters of the 
emigrants themselves and the hirge sums of money annually sent to 
their friends and relatives in Ireland*’ 

The peculiar interest which attaches to Father Moony’s present 
regent is that it gives a detailed account of the progress, actual con* 
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dition, and prospects of one group of our emigrants, five years after 
their establishment in their new homes. 

Under date of St. Paul, Novexhber 6, 1868, Father Mahony 
writes : — 

I think I am entitled to have an opinion worth hearing as to the condition of 
the ' Tuke Emigrants ’ to Minnesota. I had pitied — not barrenly — thdr condition 
at home ) I travelled with many of them the whole way from Galway to St. Paul ; 
I was with them, trying to help them through their homesickness and the troubles 
of their start in life at this side. And mnce then, frequently visiting them in their 
homes, or meeting them in the streets, or meeting their several pastors, 1 have 
been able to inform myself as to their condition and progress, and I can say they 
have been lifted to quite a now life, benefited every way, and are right along 
doing better and better. * I might mistrust, as being rather too favourable to the 
change, my own impression if it were not backed on every side by those of 
pastors with continuous opportunities for observation. But particularly and most 
notably it is hacked by Bishop Ireland, who declares lately that the change in their 
condition, and in themselves and their pro8i)ect‘<, in every way, is positively mar- 
vellous, and that * they have become a most valuable and important addition to the 
community.’ Tliat Minnesota has been a land of fullilment is very tellingly shown 
by the numbers who have every year kept coming on from Toronto and other places 
in Canada and from Ireland, encouraged by the gcxxl accounts and ofttm helped by 
the prejMiid passage tickets of their friends in St. Paul. 

The continuous grovrth and improvement of the twin cities, St. Paul and 
’Minneapolis, these late years have b^ii occasioning an unlimited demand for just 
the sort of labour and service suited to immigrants from Ireland — common lal^ur 
for men and boys, and housework fur girls. With streets in every direction to be 
opened and graded, or widened, and again and again cut through for sewer-pipes, 
water-pipes, gas-pipes, there has Wn every year, from the opening of spring until 
well into winter, work for every comer who could handle a pick or a shovel, and 
never at less than a dollar and a half a day, and during part^ of the time a dollar 
and three-quarters and even two dollars a day. Even in the w’inter, when no more 
grading of the roads could be done, men got a dollar and three-quarters a day for 
only clearing off the snow and ice from the sidewalks and the street-car tracks. 
In St. Paul particularly the * Ice Palace ’ has served to prolong work apd keep up 
wages aU through the w’inter. And at the same time that tlicre is work for men 
out of doors there is also a constant demand for females indoors, in private families, 
hotels, boarding-houses, laundries, at wages ranging from eight to sixteen dollars a 
month for ordinary housework. In this line the demand is alw'aya in excess of 
the supply. So the Irish emigrants could not but find it well for them to be here. 
Really, even a little nurse-girl, only able to wheel around a perambulator, nught 
support all alone a large family. . . . And os none of the emigrant families are 
wi^out some wage-earners, and most of them have several, they have becoi taking 
and saving such sums of money as no outsider could have a notion of till he calcti- 
lated them, or some accident revealed them to him. AMiere the ordinary impression 
may be to the contrary, it is usually a case of more developed * acquisitiveness.* As 
cmUmted with an American artisan’s neat house, and even with a Scandinavian, 
or Kj^erman, or poor Polish immigrant’s interiorly home-like shanty, the ^ Oonno- 
home is deceptive. It is often bare, unpartitioned, unplaater^, unpapered 
— siilfit aa bis former poverty, or abiding fear of ' a rise * of rent upon any diow of 
*styH'3bM trained hu soul, witliout any msthetic torture, to look at a^ live in^ 
And aometbnne when benevolent people, whether on the part of the city or aome 
private mfdfitjr, go in quest of objects of charity, they can get aeeommo&ted, of 
coarse, Bui hot not even the priest expect to get to know and note down ivtiat, 
when the eeeaaion mdae^ caorhe produced from the red box or infters, in rolle 
of greenbacks or tepodt certificates for hundreds of dollars^ and beyond. Blour, 
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bread, meat, groceries, and the common sort of wearables, are oomparatiyely very 
cheap ; of even the beer this may be said, that it is * ** werry fillin’ ’ at the price, a 
dollar for a ten-gallon keg. So that if the Irish immigrants do not, after a couple 
of years, like others coming as poor as they are from other countries, own their 
boq^es and lots, free of all burden of rent for ever, it is because tbey do not set 
thrir minds on doing so. They are afraid, traditionally, of putting their savings 
anywhere but into the stocking or the bank. Being so accustomed to rent, they 
ea^y fall into renting still, and come in a few years to have paid out in rent for 
the passing use of a house as much as might have bought it outright or built one, 
firee for ever; and again, seeing limitless ground lying idle around them or growing 
weeds, they cannot readily see the benefit of paying some hundreds of dollars, it 
may be, for a few square feet of it. They have on tliis account missed* splendid 
opportunities. Even now, however, the poorest may begin to own their little 
places by fdd of some safe building society. By the end qf 1887 a good number of 
the assisted emigrants had bought and owned their houses and lots ; and, after 
their saample, and favoured by the continuous good wages and the temporary set- 
back in the price of real estate, doubtless a great many more will have done so by 
the end of this year.' 

This landed^proprietorshipf with all that it involves, is a great means of incor- 
porating them into the social and civic life of the rest of the population. This' is 
being done right along, even with the old. The close balance of the two political 
parties serves to hurry it up. The meetings for ('hurcli services, with the more 
old-settled and the natives, hove strong influence in this direction. The young men 
or ^ the greenhorns ’ need but a short time to get, in dress and speech and look, into 
* the hang ’ of tlie country ; the young women still less ; it is mari'eUous how they 
brighten up and improve every way. With hardly an exception the girls of * the 
Connemaras ’ are respected and trusted and treasured as wives or domestics. So 
with the little girls of the several families, even where their brothers are slovenly, 
or loafers and bad, tbey are cleanly and bright, and eager to go to school and church 
and Sunday-school, and eveiy'way the peers of their best American coevals, or ahead 
of them, as 1 thought. In even the most poor-looking shanties there are abundant 
supplies of the very best kind of food : sacks of wheat-flour, loaves of the whitest 
bre^. (hbme-made and baker s), butter, groceries of the primest brand, meat, even 
fresh butcher's meat — more meat, and more btdief in it, and more of the butchers 
labour in it, than is good for the people’s pockets and health. Not in the best 
hotels have 1 been able to sniff the full * Oolong ’ aroma as from the black porcelain 
teapots in the shanties of the * Connemaras.’ That these want the ’ best ’ is well 
known to the grocers, and it is got for them. I have no doubt they spend for 
groceries three or four times as much as others. The vast improvement in their 
condition is often heartily adverted to by the emigrants. They are not merely satis- 
fied, but * enthused ’ with the change. If any wish to see again Old Ireland it is as 
American tourists. , 

It would add unspeakably to the comfort and the start in life as well as the con- 
stant earning-power and the social standing of emigrants if, before leaving Ireland, 
tbey were posted on bow to do and live and work here. Surely it would be possible, 
ea^ even, at fhirs and pattens and diurcb-service gatherings, by plain speech and 
object illustrations, to instruct the vast nombeza destined to emigrate on howto do 
at tbia aide, tbe stales and tbe females m thdr several lines ; how to get about 
buildiqg and fixing up a shanty, to manage the American stove, to cook and keep 
bouse economically. Tbe pork gone for, and fetched firom tbe butefaer’a at eightor 
ten eenta the pound, could be bought in a dzeaaed bog for three oenta, or alive for 
two. And so of other things. The actual exhiUtionof tbe extra handful of heavy 
doUar-fieoea to be secured in one month by handineaa in oookmg, bakin g, laund:^ 


* «P.8*--Kov. 8, 1888. They liavedone ao^ one of them aanued me yesterday^ 

** Xbeie'e hardly one now tout what baa got a lot in some abepe.*” T 
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work, &c., would wake op many an otherwise heedless girl to become in no time a 
proficient in all these, and aUe at this side to get anything she chose to ask iti wages 
and general treatment. And so for other kinds of crafts. The genius of this 
conntiy anS the dearness of labour call for * all-round ’ handiness. Dull German 
•and ScandinaTian boys will in a w]pek or less qualify themselves to run a steam- 
heating fingine, and therein have open to them chances of forty-five dollars a 
month when, without this bit of knowledge, they would have to take only ten or 
fifteen dollars, or even be idle. Last spring, on a building in front of my house, 
Scandinavians and others were getting in the several lines of work ftom two dollars 
fifty cents up to seven dollars the day, the last for plain brick-setting ; two Irish- 
men were at the painful, dangerous hod-carrying for only one dollar fifty cents. 
Women sometimes faU into the habit of daily beer-parties, for want of something 
to do, whilst they might have — only they have never contemplated the thing — 
regular rounds of little jpbs at scrubbing and housework, and earn even more than 
their husbands. It is only some time after reaching America that they learn how 
other women do, and how they might do, but meantime they have settled down 
into doing nothing, and they stay there. And the drink, in view of the immense 
numbers always coming to America, and the all-in-all-ness here of sobriety, of 
total abstinence even — all the drink of the old country ought to be made bitter and 
nauseous, as with aloes, so as to utterly disgust and wean people from all desire or 
taste for it ; or, better yet, the grain wasted to make it should be saved to stop 
hunger and the chronic wail of distress; and the manufacture of the worthless, 
mischievous thing should entirely cease. 

In addition to the foregoing very interesting summary. Father 
Mahony gives a detailed report of visits recently paid to over fifty of 
onr Connemara families in or near St. Paul. It would occupy far too 
much space to pve his report of the whole, but the following cases, 
selected from among them, are fairly representative, and cannot, I 
think, be read without surprise, nay, even amazement at the extra- 
ordinarily rapid progress and wellbeing of these poor people. 

♦ 

1 ^ 0 . 1. — ^T. F., notwithstanding that he brought ^ith liim from the old country 
a good deal of riCkness in his family and a rather feeble constitution in himself, has 
already reached a quite independent position. Ilis tliree girls, aged 21, It'll and 14, 
had places in the Kyan Hotel, one at fourteen dollars and the other two at twelve 
dollars each per month, with their hoard. One of bis boys was what would be 
called down east and in the old country * on service/ hut is not called so here ; he was 
^ hired out ’ with some gentleman in the city for fourteen dollars a month and 
board. And the hoy worked hy the day, at one dollar tweoty-five cents per day. 
T. F. himself had constant work, summer and winter, at one dollar fifty cents per 
day. With kis own and the young people's earnings he had bought, for 060 dollars, 
a lot and house. This house is thirty feet by twenty feet, has four or five separate 
apartments, snugly plastered, and comfortably and even neatly famished ; the front 
poirloar an esquire need not be ashamed of. The house and furniture were insured 
for a thousand dollars. 

No. 2. — ^A. O'D., with his three or four sons and one daughter, lives in the same 
as T. F., in the north-western ride of St. Paul. They have been doing very 
weH !the girl helps the mother to keep house, and tbe boys and ftther work out. 
Fbr jBiboat finir months of the year th^ had b^n getting each two dattari a day, 
anddte day, it iriiovdd be understood, is from 7 a.M. to 0 p.m., with an boor off for 
dianer* & diorter days of winter, work ceases at 5 or 4.80^ and the pay 
drops to ooo daUer fiffy cents or one dollar twenty-five cents. 01>.*s had 
hem^t two lots, one 000 and the other 600 dollars, and had built and fur- 

.mriied a good storey^and-a-half bouse, twenty-four feet by rixtesn ftat, borides the 
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kitchen. The young people’s rather surprising backwardness in Engli^ at the 
start has been disappearing before the influence of the night-schools and other 
means of education. They are remarkably temperate and eyen ' teetotaL* And 
this is everything. * 

No. S.*— M. O’D. and his family have done bravely from the start ; own— and in . 
a good part of the city too — a lot and house, and have saved considerable money. 
They paid, a short lime ago, the passage to St. Paul of a cousin, T. F. He, after 
his arrival, met a bad accident on the railroad, and bad not yet got damages. 

No. 4. — T. S. was still renting the house he occupied. Two of his ^ughters 
had married. The wages of himself and his unmarried children amounted alto- 
gether to 116 dollars the month, and were constant. Two of the boys worked in 
a shoe factory. This family is a solid acquisition to the Pepublic. 

Xo. 6. — M. M*D, with a family of only young children, shows how rapidly a 
poor man, even only a labouring man, can attain independence. At the cost of 
seventy dollars he got himself a roomy house, with good* yard and died for his 
rows* From the milk of these — and their grass costs him nothing — ^his wife, 
besides keeping the family in milk and butter, sells eight quarts a day. The com- 
bined ciimings of man and wife are sometimes over sixty dollars the month. 
They liave bought a lot for 500 dollars, and are on the high road to wealth. They 
educate their children too. 

No. 0. — T. L., wife, and six children flrst went to Pembroke, Canada, where he 
got work on the railroad at one dollar fifty cents the day, and bis wife at washing 
at from seventy-five cents to a doUar the day, besides, on many a day, two dollars’ 
worth in kind. But, with kindness on every hand and all sorts of prosperity, she 
was lonesome, and they came to St. Paul, where the eldest boy makes fifty cents a 
day, and the father, labouring for the city, nine or ten dollars the week, not missing 
four days in the twelvemonth. He is already ' independent.’ 

With him went to Pembroke : T. G. gone to Pittsburg, T. B, gone to Pittsburg, 
T. M. gone to Pittsburg and back to Ireland — though in Peml^ke they had all 
found the utmost kindness. 

No. 7. — T. OT., wife, and six childred, the younger ones going to school, the 
oldest son and the father making together from eighteen to twenty dollars a week 
throughout the year, and saving a good deal of money. 

No. 8. — P. T. II. is a ^section boss * on railroad, with forty-five dollars a month 
and house free. He has bought a lot, and has quite a deal of money. 

No. 0. — M. M., constant work at one dollar and fifty cents the day ; has bought 
his lot and a house. 

No. 10. — S. A. originally sent to Waseca, went to St. Paul, and from there, 
through the influence of Father K., went and settled on a comer of the latter’s 
father’s farm in Goodhue County, where he has had steady work, a comfortable 
home, and excellent educational opportunities for his children. He has been very 
kicky. 

No. 11. — J. B. owns his lot and house in Waseca, and, with his bojrs M. and T., 
has constant work on the railroad at one dollar twenty-flve cents, making, the three 
of them, one hundred dollars a month. His nephew C., who has married one of 
the Connemara girls, has the same kind of work and pay. The two youngest 
children go to school and are very bright. The whole family are 'doing very nicely,’ 
Father C. says. 

No, 12. — B. went with his family to a place about four miles from Waseca ; 
there he now owns forty acres (freehold), and a house ; his girls B. and M. have 
been very steady and helped him right along, whether at hmne or working out 
at eiglitor tendoUanaweek. The boys get constant employment as hired helps to 
fanners around or at home, and have become bright daclung young men, peers of 
their host American coevals, and are going to be owners of fine homes, eveiy one. 

M. M. 
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As I have carefully followed the words of this report of house-to- 
house visits my thoughts have naturally gone back to the wretched 
homes in which a few short years ago these emigrants lived — the cabins 
from whence issued this long procession of men and barefooted women 
and children who, clad in the coarse red and white flannel of the 
country, crowded around us begging for * God’s sake ’ to be helped to 
a country where they could earn the means of living. "WTien, further, 
I recall that the garments in which they were clothed were often 
almost too poor and ragged to admit of their appearing before us 
decently ; and that some even had to borrow from a more fortunate 
friend or neighbour the shawl or petticoat with which they were 
clothed ; and that/ for all the emigrants it was necessary to provide, 
for the journey, clothing from head to foot ; and when, in addition to 
this, I remember that their only food consisted of one or two poor 
meals per day of potatoes or ^ yellow meal,’ the contrast afforded by 
these accounts of happy, well-housed, well-clad, well-fed families — in 
many cases the owners of the house and land on which they are 
living — is indeed most striking. Truly the words of the Irish priest 
in Minnesota in 1888, quoted above, are a wonderful contrast to the 
words of the Irish priest of Connemara in 1880 who wrote: ^ I say 
with all the energy of my existence, let the people leave in any and 
every way that may take them out of the slough of poverty and misery 
into which they are at present sunk.’ AMiatever drawbacks there may 
be in the present condition of these people — ^and doubtless these exist 
— the benefits conferred upon t^em morally, socially, and physically 
must, I think, have exceeded the most sanguine expectation of those 
who have assisted to bring about this marvellous transformation. 

It may be that these pages will meet the eye of some of those 
who so generously came forward to assist in carrying out this very re- 
sponsible undertaking, and if so I trust that the success here recorded 
will be a full recompense for the labour, thought, and pecuniary aid 
which they devoted to it. Among these my thoughts naturally revert 
to my late friend the Sight Hon. W. E. Forster, than whom no 
one would have more heartily rejoiced in the success and wellbeing 
of these emigrants, for he it was who in the initial stages of the work 
gave it the prestige of his great position, and to whose influence 
it was very largely due that the effort was so willingly accepted and 
joined in by others. Nor was this interest on his part confined to the 
commencement of the work, for during each stage of its progress 
Mr* Forster devoted no small amount of both time and money to 
ensure its snccess. 

The questicm may not unnaturally be asked, why assisted fiunily 
emulation from theqpngested disfricts of Ireland, crowned as it has 
with so large ameasure of success, should suddenly have ceased, 
as it did in 1886 ? The answer to this is, idas ! tobefbund hi thefisct 
that apolitical party has, for its own ends, barred the way to any fur- 
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ther advances in this direction. It has not arisen from want of 
funds ; for, since 1885, there has remained in the treasury as * a 
talent hid in a napkin ’ a balance not far short of 20,0002., voted by 
Parliament for assisting emigration from the congested districts of 
Ireland, every penny of which might have been most advantageously 
expended in sending out would-be emigrants. 

Neither has it arisen from unwillingness on the part of the Irish 
pe(^le to emigrate ; for notwithstanding the repeated assurances of 
those who claim to represent Irish opinion both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that * emigration is opposed to the wishes and genius of the 
Irish people,’ the very numerous applications which I have received 
each year since 1885 assure me that thousands mig^t by this time 
have been added to those who, like the * Connemaras ’ of St. Paul, 
have become ‘ most important additions to the community.’ 

The strongest proof, however, of the earnest determination of the 
people to emigrate is perhaps that which has been shown during 
the past few weeks by the exodus to South America of many hundreds 
of families, attracted thither by the offer of free passages from the 
government of the Argentine Sepnblic. In this case the people are 
willing to leave for a country where the language, customs, and 
government are wholly foreign, and without any previous acquaintance 
through their friends with the land of their adoption. 

For, spite of the large emigration which has during late years 
taken place from Ireland, as a whole, the number leaving the con- 
gested districts has been — as it must ever be without aid — very small ; 
and as a consequence, the population in certain parishes is actually 
increasing. It must never be forgotten, in connection with these 
congested districts of Ireland, that if for the moment a good crop of 
potatoes prevents any serious outcry of want, still even one wet or 
stormy season (as in 1880 and 1885) may again place thousands of 
tenants on these small holdings of land in the west on the very verge of 
starvation. This fact ought ever to be kept in view by those responsible 
for the government of the country, viz. that it is impossible for 
these small tenants, as they are at present circumstanced, to improve 
their permanent condition, and that the failure of the potato.crop will 
to-day, as in the past, bring with it starvation, misery, and outcry. 

J. H. Turn. 
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THE VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE 
MIRACULOUS. 


Charles, or, more properly, Karl, King of the Franks, consecrated 
Boznan Emperor in St. Peter’s, on Christmas Day, a.d. 800, and kno^ 
to posterity as the Great (chiefly by his agglutinative Gallicised 
denomination of Charlemagne), was a man great in all ways, physi- 
cally and mentally. Within a couple of centuries after his death 
Charlemagne became the centre of innumerable legends ; and the 
myth-making process does not seem to have been sensibly interfered 
with by the existence of solier and truthful histories of the Emperor 
and of the times which immediately preceded and followed his reign, 
by a contemporary writer who occupied a high and confidential 
position in his court, and in that of his successor. This was one 
Eginhard, or Einhard, who appears to have been bom about a.d. 770, 
and spent his youth at the court, being educated along with Charles’s 
sons. There is excellent contemfwrary testimony not only to Eginhaiti’s 
existence, but to his abilities, and to the place which he occupied in 
the circle of the intimate friends of the great ruler whose life he 
subsequently wrote. In fact, there is as good evidence of Eginhard’s 
existence, of his official position, and of his being the author of the 
chief works attributed to him, as can reasonably be expected in 
the case of a man who lived more than a thousand years ago, 
and was neither a great king nor a great warrior. These works are 
—1. TheLife of the Emperor Karl. 2. The Annals of the Franks. 
3. Letters. 4. Tfu History of the Translation pf the Blessed Martyrs 
of Christy SS. MarceUinus and Petrus. 

It is to the last, as one of the most singular and interesting 
records of the period during which the Boman world passed into that 
of the Middle Ages, that I wish to direct attention.' It was written 
in the ninth century, somewhere, apparently, about the year 830, 
when Eginhard, ailing in health and weary of political life, had wiifa- 
dnwn to the monastery of Seligenstadt, of which he was the founder. 
A'raannscript iopj of the work, made in the tenth century, and once 

■ Mj dtations an made from Teulot's Mnhardi amnia pia eetant opera, Ptoie, 
1840-1843, which contaiiu a biography of the author, a biatoiy of the text* with tiaaa- 
latioas Into French, and many valuable annotations. 
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the property of the Monastery of St. Bavon on the Scheldt, of which 
Eginhard was Abbot, is still extant, and there is no reason to believe 
that, in this copy, the original has been in any way interpolated or 
otherwise tampered with. The main features of the strange story 
contained in the Historia TrarialationiB are set forth in the following 
pages, in which, in regard to all matters of importance, I shall adhere' 
as closely as possible to Eginhard’s own words : — 

While I was still at court, busied with secular afiairs, I often thought of the 
leisure which I hoped one day to enjoy in a solitary place, far away from the crowd, 
with which the liberality of Prince Louis, whom I then served, had provided me. 
This place is situated in that part of Germany which lies between the Neckar and 
the Maine,” and is nowadays called the Odenwald by those Who live in and about 
it. And here having built, according to my capacity and resources, not only houses 
and permanent dwellings, but also a basilica fitted for the performance of divine 
service and of no mean style of construction, 1 began to think to what saint or 
martyr I could best dedicate it. A good deal of time had parted while my 
thoughts fluctuated about this matter, when it happened that a certain deacon of 
the Koman Church, named Deusdona, arrived at the court for the purpose of seek- 
ing the favour of the King in some aflairs in which he was interested. He re- 
mained some time; and then, having transacted his business, he was about to 
return to Home, when one day, moved by courtesy to a stranger, we invited him to 
a modest refection ; and while talking of many things at table, mention was made 
of tbc translation of the body of the blessed Sebastian,” and of the neglected tombs 
of the martyrs, of which there is such a prodigious number at Home ; and the con- 
versation having turned towards the dedication of our new basilica, I began to 
inquire how it might be possible for me to obtain some of the true relics of the 
saints which rest at Rome. He at first hesitated, and declared that he did not 
know how that could ha done. But observing that I was both anxious and 
curious about the subject, he promiwd to give me an answer some other day. 

AN'hen I returned to the question, some time afterwards, he immediately drew 
from his bosom a paper, wdiich he beggiMi me to read when I was alone, and to tell 
liim what 1 was disposed to think of that which was therein statecl. 1 took the 
paper and, as he desired, read it alone and in secret. (Cap. i. 2, 3.) 

I shall have occasion to return to Deacon Deusdona’s conditions 
and to what happened after £ginhard*s acceptance of them. SuflSce 
it, for the present, to say that- Eginhard’s notary, Ratleicus (Batleig), 
was despatched to Home and succeeded in securing two bodies, sup- 
posed to be those of the holy martyrs Marcellinns and Fetibs ; and 
when he had got as far on his homeward journey as the Burgundian 
town of Solothum or Soleure,^ notaiy Ratleig despatched to his master, 
at S. Bavon, a letter announcing the success of his mission. 

Ab soon as by reading it 1 was assured of the arrival of the sSints, I despatched 
a confidential messenger to Maestricht, to gather together priests, other clerics, and 
also laymen, to go out to meet the coming saints as speedily as possible. And he 

_• . 

* At present included in the Duchies of Hesse-Dannstadt and Baden. 

* This took place in the year SS6 A.D. The relics were brought from ]?ome7and 
deposited in the Church of St. Medardus at Soinons. 

* Now included in Western Switserlaad. 
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and his companions, liaving loat no time, after a few days met tboso who had charge 
of the saints at Solothum. Joined with them, and with a vast crowd of people who 
gathered from all parts, singing hymns, and amidst great and universal rejoicings, 
they travelled quickly to the city of Argentoratum which is now called Strasbuig. 
Thence embarking on the Rhine they came to the place called Fortus,^ and land- 
ing on the east bank of the river, at the fifth station thence they arrived at 
Michilinstadt,*^ accompanied by an immense multitude, praising Ood. This place 
is in that forest of Germany which in modem times is called the Odenwald, and 
about six leagues from the Main. And hero, having found a basilica recently 
built by me, but not yet consecrated, they carried the sacred remains into it 
and deposited them therein, as if it were to be tbeir final resting-place. As soon as 
all this was reported to me 1 travelled thither as quickly as 1 could. (Cap. ii. 14.) 

Three days af^er Eginhard’s arrival began the series of wonderful 
events which he narrates, and for which wt* have his personal 
guarantee. The first thing that he notices is tlie dream of a servant 
of Ratleig the notary, who, being set to watcli the holy relics in 
the church after vespers, went to sleep, and during his slumbers 
had a vision of two pigeons, one white and one grey and white, which 
came and sat upon the bier over the relics; while, at the same time, 
a voice ordered the man to tell his master that the holy martyrs had 
chosen another resting-place and desired to be transported thither 
without delay. 

Unfortunately, the saints seem to have forgotten to mention 
where they wished to go, and, with the most anxious desire to gratify 
their smallest wishes, F!ginbard was naturally greatly ^wplexed what 
to do. While in this state of mind, he was one day contemplating 
his ‘ great and wonderful treastire, more precious than all the gold 
in the world,' when it struck him that the chest in which the relics 
were contained was f|uite unworthy of its contents ; and after vespers 
he gave orders to one of the sacristans to take the measure of the chest 
in order that a more fitting shrine might be constructect The man, 
having hghted a wax candle and raised the pall which covered the 
relics, in order to carry out his master's orders, w'as astonished and 
terrified to observe that the chest was covered with a blood*like 
exudation {loculum minim in modum kumore sanr/uvneo v/ndique 
distiUantem)^ and at once sent a message to Eginhard. 

Then I and those priests who accompanied me beheld this stupendous miracle, 
worthy of all admiration. For just as when it is going to rain, pillars and slabs 
and marble images exude moisture and, as it were, sweat, so the chest which 
contained the most sacred relics was found moist with the blood exuding on all 
sides. (Cap. ii. 16.) 

Three days* fast was ordained in order that the meaning of the 
jjmtent m^ht be ascertained. All that happened, however, was that 
at the end of that time the ‘ blood,' which had been exuding in drops 

* Probably, acoordi^g to Teulet, the present Sandhofer-fahrt, « below the 
embouebore of the Keckar. 

* The present Hlchilstadt, thirty miles K.K of Heidelberg. 
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all the while, dried up. Eginhard is careful to say that the liquid 
^ had a saline taste, something like that of tears, and was thin as 
water, though of the colour of true blood,’ and he clearly thinks this 
satisfactory evidence that it was blood. 

The same night another servant had a vision, in which still more 
imperative orders for the removal of the relics were given ; and, from 
that time forth, ‘ not a single night passed without one, two, or even 
three of our companions receiving revelations in dreams that the 
bodies of the saints were to be transferred from that place to another.’ 
At last a priest, Hildfrid, saw, in a dream, a venerable white-haired 
man in a priest’s vestments, who bitterly reproached h^nhard for 
not obeying the repeated orders of the saints, anc^ upon this the 
journey was commenced. Why Eginhard delayed obedience to these 
repeated visions so long does not appear. He does not say so in so 
many words, but the general tenor of the narrative leads one to 
suppose that ^lulinheim (afterwards Seligenstadt) is the ^solitary 
place ’ in which he had built the church which awaited dedication. 
In that case all the people about him would know that he desired 
that the saints should go there. If a glimmering of secular sense led 
him to be a little suspicious about the real cause of the unanimity 
of the visionary beings who manifested themselves to his entourage 
in favour of moving on, he does not say so. 

At the end of the first day’s journey the precious relics were 
deposited in the church of St. Martin, in the village of Ostheim. 
Hither a paralytic nun {eanctimonialis queedam paralytica) of the 
name of Uuodlang was brought in a car by her friends and relatives 
from a monastery a league off. She spent the night watching and 
praying by the bier of the saints ; ^ and health returning to all her 
members, on the morrow she went back to her place whence she 
came, on her feet, nobody supporting her, or in any way giving her 
assistance.’ (Cap. ii. 19.) 

On the second day the relics were carried to Upper Mulinheim, 
and finally, in accordance with the orders of the martyrs, deposited 
in the church of that place, which was therefore renamed Seligenstadt. 
Here, Daniel, a beggar boy of fifteen, and so bent that ^ he 'could not 
look at the sky without lying on his back,’ collapsed and fell down 
during the celebration of the Mass. * Thus he lay a long time, as if 
asleep, and all his limbs straightening and bis flesh strengthening 
(recepta firmitcUe nervorum)^ he arose before our eyes, quite well.’ 
(Cap. ii. 20.) 

Some time afterwards an* old man entered the church on his hands 
and knees, being unable to use his limbs properly « 

He, in the presence of ell of us, by the power of God and the raerito of the 
blessed mirtjrs, in the seme hour in whkdi he entered was so perfectly cured that 
he walked without so much as a stick. And he said that, though he had been deaf 
for five years, his deafness had ceased along with the palsy. (Cap. in. 83.) 
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Eginhard was now obliged to return to the court at Aix-la- 
Ghapelle, where his duties kept him through the winter; and he is 
careful to point out that the later miracles which he proceeds to 
speak of are known to him only at second-hand. But, as he naturally 
observes, having seen such wonderful events with his own eye^ why 
should he doubt similar narrations when they are received from 
trustworthy sources? 

Wonderful stories these are indeed, but as they are, for the most 
part, of the same general character as those already recounted, they 
may*be passed over. There is, however, an account of a possessed 
maiden which is worth attention. 

This is set forth in a memoir, the principal contents of which are 
the speeches of* a demon who declared that he possessed the singular 
appellation of ‘ Wiggo,* and revealed himself in the presence of many 
witnesses, before the altar, close to the relics of the blessed martyrs. 
It is noteworthy tliat the revelations appear to have been made in 
the shape of replies to the questions of the exorcising priest, and 
there is no means of judging how far the answers are really only 
the questions to which the patient rejdied yes or no. 

The possessed girl, about sixteen years of age, was brought by 
her parents to the basilica of the martyrs. 

AVhen she approached the tomb containing the saend bodies, the priest, 
according to custom, read the formula of exorcism over her head. When bo began 
to ask how and when the demon had entered her, she answered, not in the tongue 
of the barbarians, which alone the girl kne\r, hut in the Ihjman tongue. And 
when the priest was astonished and asked how she came to know Latin, when 
her parents, who stood by, were wholly ignorant of it, * Thou hast never seen my 
parents/ was the repl}-. To this the priest, * Whence art thou, then, if these 
are not thy parents ? ’ And the demon, by the mouth of the girl, * I am a follower 
and disciple of Satan, and for a long time I was gatekeeper (janitor) in hell ; but, 
for some years, along with eleven companions, I have ravaged t ho lusgdom of the 
Eranks.’ (Cap. v. 49.) 

He then goes on to tell bow they blasted the crops and scattered 
pestilence among beasts and men, because of the prevalent wicked- 
ness of the people.^ 

The enumeration of all these iniquities, in oratorical style, takes 
up a whole octavo page ; and at the end it is stated, * All these things 
the demon spoke in Latin by the month of the girl.’ 

And when the priest impersdvely ordered him to come out, * 1 shall go/ said 
ha, * not in obedience to you, but on account of the power of the saints, who do not 
allow me to remain any longer.’ And, havingsaid this, he threw the girl down on 
the floor and there compelled her* to lie prostrate for a time, as though she Numbered. 
After a little while, however, he going away, the girl, by the power of Christ and the 
m^nts of the blessed martyrs, as it were awakening from sleep, rose up quite w^l, 
|6 the astoniahment of all present; nor after the demon had gone out was she aUe 
to speak Lalin: so that it was plain enough that it was not riie who had qpohen 
in that Usqpue, hut the demon by her mouth. (Cap. v. 61.) 

* In flbe Middle Ages one of the most favourito aconsatioiis against witches was 
that they eammitted Just thesp enormities. 
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If the Historia Translationia contained nothing more than has 
been, at present, laid before the reader, disbelief in the miracles of 
which it gives so precise and full a record might well be regarded as 
hyper-scepticism. It might fairly be said. Here yon have a man, 
whose high character, acute intelligence, and large instruction are 
certified by eminent contemporaries ; a man who stood high in the 
confidence of one of the greatest rulers of any age, and whose other 
works prove him to be an accurate and judicious narrator of ordinary 
events. This man tells you, in language which bears the stamp of 
sincerity, of things which happened within his own knowledge, or 
within that of persons in whose veracity he has entire confidence, while 
he appeals to his sovereign and the court as untnesses of others ; 
what possible ground can there be for disbelieving him ? 

Well, it is hard upon Eginhard to say so, but it is exactly the 
honesty and sincerity of the man which are his undoing as a witness 
to the miraculous. He himself makes it quite obvious that when his 
profound piety comes on the stage, his good sense and even his 
perception of right and wrong make their exit. Let us go back to 
the i)oint at which we left him, secretly perusing the letter of Deacon 
Deusdona. As he tells us, its contents were 

that he [the deacon] had many relics of saints at home, and that he would give 
them to me if 1 would fuviiisli iiim with tlie means of returning to Rome; he had 
observ ed that 1 had two mules, and if 1 would lot him have one of them and would 
despatch with him a confidential servant to take charge of the relics, he would at 
once send them to mo. This plausibly expressed proposition pleased me, and 1 made 
up my mind to tost the value of the somewhat ambiguous promise at once;* so 
giving him the mule and moni*y for his journey I ordered my notary Ratleig (who 
already desired to go 1 o Rome tr) oiler bis devot ions there) to go wdih him. Therefore, 
having left Aix-la-Clinpelle ( where the Kmperor and his court resided at the time) 
they came to Soissons. Here tliey spoke with Ilildoin, abbot of the monastery of 
St. Medardus, because the said deacon had assured him that he had the means of 
placing in his possession the body of the ble&sed Tiburtius the Martyr. Attracted 
by which promises he (HUdoin) sent with them a certain priest, Hunus by name, a 
sharp man {honiitum callidum}, whom he ordered to receive and bring back the 
body of the martyr in question. And so, resuming their journey, they proceeded 
to Rome aa fast as they could. (Cap. i. 3.) 

Unfortunately, a servant of the notary, one Seginbald, fell ill 
of a tertian fever, and impeded the progress of the party. However, 
this piece of adversity had its sweet uses ; for three days before they 
reached Rome, Kegiubald had a vision. Somebody habited as a 
deacon appeared to him and asked why his master was in such a 
hurry to get to Borne ; and when Beginbald explained their busi- 
ness, this visionary deacon, who seems to have taken the measure 
ot hia brother in the flesh with some accuracy, told him not by any 
means to expect that Deusdona would fulfil bis promises. More- 

■ It k pretty clear that Eginhud had bia doubts about the deacon, whose pled^ 
he qualifies ass/fOMkass ittcerUt, But, to be sure, he wrote afUsr events which fnUy 
justified ao^ticism. 
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III. Human Justice. 

The contents of the last chapter foreshadow the contents of this. 
As, from the evolution point of view, human life must be regarded 
as a further development of sub-human life, it follows that from this 
same point of view, human justice must be a further development of 
sub-human justice. For convenience the two are here separately 
treated, but they are essentially of the same nature, and form parts 
of a continuous whole. 

Of man, as of all inferior creatures, the law by conformity to 
which the species is preserved is that among adults the individuals 
best adapted to the conditions of their existence shall prosi^er most, 
and that individuals least adapted to t^ conditions of their existence 
^all prosper least — a law which, if uninterfered with, entails sur- 
vival of the fittest, and spread of the most adapted varieties. 
And as before so here, we see that, ethically considered, this law 
implies that each individual ought to receive the benefits and the 
evils of his own nature and consequent conduct : neither being 
prevented from having whatever good his actions normally bring 
to him, nor allowed to shoulder ofl* on to other persons whatever ill 
is brought to him by liis actions. 

To what extent such ill, naturally following from Ids actions, 
may be voluntarily borne by other persons, it docs not concern us 
now to inquire. The qualifying efl’ects of pity, mercy, and generosity, 
will be considered hereafter in the jwirts dealing with ‘Negative 
Beneficence’ and ‘Positive Beneficence.’ Here we are concerned 
only with pure justice. 

The law thus originating, and tlius ethically expressed, is obviously 
that which commends itself to the common apprehension as jpst. 
Sayings and criticisms daily heard imply a perception that con- 
duct and consequence ought not to be dissociated. When, of some 
one who suflfers a disaster, it is said — ‘ He has no one to blame but 
himself,’ there is implied the belief that he has not an} ground 
for complaint. The comment on one whose mis-judgment or mis- 
behaviour has entailed evil upon him, that ‘ be has made his own 
bed, ,and now he must lie in it,’ has behind it the conviction that 
this connection of cause and effect is proper. Similarly with the 
remark — ‘ He got no more than he deserved.’ A kindred conviction 
is implied when, conversely, there results good instead of evil. * He 
has fairly earned his reward ; ’ ‘He has not received due recom- 
pense; ’are remarks indicatiug the consciousness that there should 
be a proportion between effort put forth and advantage achieved. 

The troth that justice becomes more pronounced as organisation 
becomes higher, which we contemplated in tlic last chapter, is further 
exemplified on passing from sub-human justice to human justice. 
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dona should have become uneasj, and have urged Batle^ to be 
satisfied with what he had got and be off with his spoils. But the 
notary having thus cleverly captured the blessed Marcellinus, thought 
it a pity he should be parted from the blessed Petriis, side by side 
with whom he had rested for five hundred years and more in the 
same sepulchre (as Eginhard pathetically observes) ; and the pious 
man could neither eat, drink, nor sleep, until he had compassed bis 
desire to re-unite the saintly colleagues. This time, apparently 
in consequence of Deusdona’s opposition to any further resurrec- 
tionist doings, he took counsel with a Greek monk, one Basil, and, 
accompanied by llunus, but saying nothing to Deusdona, they 
committed another sacrilegious burglary, securing this time, not 
only the body of the blessed Petrus, but a quantity of dust, which 
they agreed the priest should take, and tell his employer that it was 
the remains of the blessed Tiburtius. 

How Deusdona was ^squared,’ and what he got for his not very 
valuable complicity in t hese transactions, does not appear. But at last 
the relics were sent off in charge of Lunison, the brother of Deusdona, 
and the priest llunus, as far as Pavia, while Eatleig stopped behind 
for a week to see if the robbery was discovered, and, presumably, to 
act as a blind if any hue and cry were raised. But, as everything 
remained quiet, the notary betook himself to Pavia, where he found 
Lunison and Hunus awaiting his arrival. The notary’s opinion of 
the character of his worthy colleagues, however, may be gathered 
from the fact that, having persuaded them to set out in advance along 
a road which he told them he was about to take, he immediately 
adopted another route, and, travelling by way of St. iSlaurice and the 
I^ake of Geneva, eventually reached Soleure. 

Eginhard tells all this story with the most naive air of uncon- 
sciousness that there is anything remarkable about an abbot, and a 
high officer of state to boot, being an accessory both before and after 
the fact to a most gross and scandalous act of sacrilegious and bur- 
glarious robbery. And an amusing sequel to the story proves that, 
where relics were concerned, his friend Hildoin, another high eccle- 
siastical dignitary, was even less scrupulous than himself.* 

On going to the palace early one morning, after the saints were 
safely bestowed at Seligenstadt, he found Hildoin waiting for an 
audience in the Emperor’s antechamber, and began to talk to him 
about the miracle of the bloody exudation. In the course of con- 
veiBlIllon, Eginhard happened to allude to the remarkable fineness of 
the garment of the blessed Marcellinus. Whereupon Abbot Hildoin 
replied (to Eghrhard’s stupe&ction) that his obseryation was quite 
correct. Much astonished at this remark from a person who was 
supposed not to have seen the relics, Eginhard asked him bow he 
knew that? Upon this, Hildoin saw that be had better make a 
clean Inreast of it, and he told the following stoiy^ whidx he had 
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received from his priestly agent, Hunus. While Hunus and Lunison 
were at Pavia, waiting for Eginhard*s notary, Hunus (according 
to his own account) had robbed the robbers. The relics were placed 
in a church and a number of laymen and clerics, of whom Hunus 
was one, undertook to keep watch over them. One night, however, 
all the watchers, save the wide-awake Hunus, went to sleep ; and 
then, according to the story which this ‘ sharp ’ ecclesiastic foisted 
upon his patron, 

it was borne in upon his mind that there must be some great reason why all the 
people, except himself, Lad suddenly become somnolent ; and, determining to avail 
hunself of the opportunity thus offered (pbUtta occaaime utendum)^ he rose and, 
having lighted a candle, silently approached the chests. Then, having burnt 
through the threads of the seals with the flame of the caudle, he quickly opened 
the chests, which had no locks ; ^ and, taking out portions of each of the bodies 
which were thus exposed, he closed the chests and connected the burnt ends of the 
threads with the seals again, so that they appeared not to have been touched ; and, 
no one having seen him, he returned to his place. (Cap. iii. 

Hildoin went on to tell Eginhard that Hunus at first declared 
to him that these purloined relics belonged to St. Tiburtius ; but 
afterwards confessed, as a great secret, how he had come by them, 
and he wound up bis discourse thus : 

They have a place of honour beside St. ^ledardus, where they are W'orshipped 
with great veneration by all the people; but wliether wc may keep them or not 
is for your judgment. (Cap. iii. 23.) 

Poor Eginhard was thrown into a state of great perturbation of 
mind by this revelation. An acquaintance of his had recently told 
him of a rumour that was spread about, that Hunus had contrived to 
abstract aU the remains of SS. Marcellinus and Petrus while Egin- 
hard’s agents were in a drunken sleep ; and that, while the real relics 
were in Abbot HUdoin’s hands at St. Medardus, the shrine at 
Seligenstadt contained nothing but a little dust. Though greatly 
annoyed by this * execrable rumour, spread everywhere by the subtlety 
of the devil,’ Eginhard had doubtless comforted himself by his 
supposed knowledge of its falsity, and he only now discovered how 
considerable a foundation there was for the' scandal. There was 
nothing for it but to insist upon the return of the stolen treasures. 
One would have thought that the holy man, who bad admitted him- 
self to be knowingly a receiver of stolen goods, would have made 
instant restitution and begged only for absolution. But Eginhard 
intimates that he had very great difficulty in getting bis lather 
abbot to see that even restitution was necessary. 

Hildoin’sprpoeedings were not of such a nature as to lead any one 
to place implicit trust in anything he might say ; still less had Us 
agenty priest Hunus, established much claim to confidence; and it is 

* The WKttds axe ioinia sine clave, which seem to moan no iui 

the cixcamitia^ loihftd the idea of breaJdiig open. 
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not suiprifling that Eginhard should have lost no time in fluminouing 
his notary and Lunison to his presence, in order that he might hear 
what they had to say about the business. They, however, at once 
protested that priest Hunus’ story was a parcel of lies, and that after 
the relics left Rome no one had any opportunity of meddling with 
them. Moreover, Lunison, throwing himself at Eginhard’s feet, 
confessed with many tears what actually took place. It will be 
remembered that after the body of St. Marcellinus was abstracted 
from its tomb, Ratleig deposited it in the house of Deusdona, 
in charge of the latter’s brother, Lunison. But Hunus, being* very 
much disappointed that he could not get hold of the body of St. 
Tiburtius, and afraid to go back to his abbot empty-handed, bribed 
Lunison with four pieces of gold and five of silver to give him access 
to the chest. This Lunison did, and Hunus helped himself to as 
much as would fill a gallon measure (vas aextarii Trienatiram) of the 
sacred remains. Eginhard’s indignation at the * rapine’ of this 
* nequissimus nebulo ’ is exquisitely droll. It would appear that the 
adage about the receiver being as bad as the thief was not current 
in the ninth century. 

Let us now briefly sum up tlie history of the acquisition of the 
relics. Eginhard makes a contract with Deusdona for the delivery 
of certain relics which the latter says he possesses. Eginhard makes 
no inquiry how he came by them ; otherwise, the transaction is 
innocent enough. 

Deusdona turns out to be a swindler, and has no relics. There- 
u[)on Eginhard’s agent, after due fasting and prayer, breaks open the 
tombs and helps himself. 

Eginhard discovers by the self-betrayal of his brother abbot, 
Hildoin, that portions of his relics have been stolen and conveyed 
to the latter. With much ado he succeeds in getting them back. 

Hildoin’s agent, Hunus, in delivering these stolen goods to 
liim, at first declared they were the relics of St. Tiburtius, which 
Hildoin desired him to obtain ; but afterwards invented a story of 
their being the product of a theft, which the providential drowsiness 
of his companions enabled him to perpetrate from the relics which 
Hildoin well knew were the property of his friend. 

Lunwn, on the contrary, swears that all this story is flilse, and 
that he himself was bribed by Hunus to allow him to steal what he 
pleased from the property confided to his own and his brother’s care 
by their guest Ratleig. And the honest notary himself seems to 
have no hesitation about lying and stealing to any extent, where 
the acquisition kA relics is the object in view. 

For a parallel to these transactions one must read a polioe rqpoit 
of the ddngs of a * long firm ’ (w of a sat of horse-coupers ; yet 
Eginhard seems to be aware of nothing, but that he has been rather 
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badly used by his friend Hildoin, and the * nequissimus nebnlo’ 
Hunus. 

It is not easy for a modern Protestant, still less for any one who 
has the least tincture of scientific culture, whether physical or his- 
torical, to picture to himself the state of mind of a man of the ninth 
century, however cultivated, enlightened, and sincere he may have 
been* His deepest convictions, his most cherished hopes, were bound 
up with the belief in the miraculous. Life was a constant battle 
between saints and demons for the possession of the souls of men. 
The most superstitious among our modern countrymen turn to super- 
natural agencies only when natural causes seem insufficient; to Egin- 
hard and his friends the supernatural was the rule, and the sufficiency 
of natural causes was allowed only when there was notliing to suggest 
others. 

Moreover, it must be recollected that the possession of miracle- 
working relics was greatly coveted, not only on high, but on very 
low grounds. To a man like Eginhard, the mere satisfaction of the 
religious sentiment was obviously a powerful attraction. But, more 
than this, the possession of such a treasure was an immense practical 
advantage. If the saints were dulj" flattered and worship])ed, there was 
no telling what benefits might result from their interjwsition on your 
behalf. For physical evils, access to the shrine was like the grant of 
the use of a universal pill and ointment manufactory ; and pilgrimages 
thereto might suffice to cleanse -the performers from any amount of 
sin. A letter to Lupus, subsequently Abbot of Ferrara, written while 
Eginhard was smarting under the grief caused by the loss of his much- 
loved wife Imma, affords a striking insight into the current view of 
the relation between the glorified saints and their worshippers. The 
writer shows that he is anything but satisRed with the way in which 
he has been treated by the blessed martyrs whose remains he has 
taken such pains to < convey ’ to Seligenstadt, and to honour there 
as they would never have been honoured in their Soman obscurity. 

It is an aggravation of my grief and a reopening of my wound, that our mwa 
have been of no avail, and that the faith which we placed in the merits and inter- 
vention of ^ mart^TS has been utterly disappointed. . 

We may admit, then, without impeachment of Eginhard*s sin- 
cerity, or of his honour under all ordinary circumstances, that when 
piety, self-interest, the glory of the Church in general, and that of 
the Church at Seligenstadt in particular, all pulled one way, even fhe 
workaday principles of morality were disregarded ; and, ii forticri^ 
anything like proper investigation of the reality of alleged miracles 
^as thrown to (he winds. 

And if this was the condition of mind of such a man as llginhard, 
what is it not legitimate to suppose may have been that of Deacon 
Deusdona, Lunison, Hunus, and Company, thieves wd cheats by 
their own ^onfession ; or of the probably hysterical nun ; or of the 
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professional beggars, for whose incapacity to walk and straighten 
themselves there is no guarantee but their own ? Who is to make 
sure that the exorcist of the demon Wiggo was not just such another 
priest as Hunus ; and is it not at least possible, when Eginhard’s 
servants dreamed night after night in such a curiously coincident 
fashion, that a careful inquirer might have found they were very 
anxious to please their master ? 

Quite apart from deliberate and conscious fraud (which is a rarer 
thing than is often supposed), people whose mythopoeic faculty is 
once stirred are capable of saying the thing that is not, and of qcting 
as they should not, to an extent which is hardly imaginable by persons 
who are not so easily affected by the contagion ofjblind faith. There 
is no falsity so gross that honest men and, still more, virtuous women, 
anxious to promote a good cause, will not lend themselves to it 
without any clear consciousness of the moral bearings of what they 
are doing. 

The cases of miraculously effected cures of which Eginhard is 
ocular witness appear to belong to classes of disease in which malin- 
gering is possible or hysteria presumable. Without modem means 
of diagnosis, the names given to them are quite worthless. One 
^ miracle,’ however, in which the patient was cured by the mere sight 
of the church in which the relics of the blessed martyrs lay, is an 
unmistakable case of dislocation of the lower jaw in a woman ; and 
it is obvious that, as not unfrequcntly happens in such accidents to 
weakly subjects, the jaw slipped suddenly back into place, perhaps 
in consequence of a jolt, as the woman rode towards the church. 
(Cap. V. 53).'® 

There is also a good deal said about a very questionable blind 
man — one Albricus (Alberich ? ) — who, having been cured, not of his 
blindness, but of another disease under which he laboured, took up 
his quarters at SeUgenstadt, and came out as a prophet, inspired by 
the Archangel Gabriel. Eginhard intimates that his prophecies 
were fulfilled ; but as he does not state exactly what they were or 
how they were accomplished, the statement must be accepted with 

much caution. It is- obvious that he was not the man to hesitate 

. 

to ^ ease ’ a prophecy until it fitted, if the credit of the shrine of his 
&vouxite saints could be increased by such a procedure. There is 
no impeachment of his honour in the supposition. The logic of the 
matter is quite simple, if somewhat sophistical. The holiness of the 
church of the martyrs guarantees the reality of the appearance of the 
Archangel Gabriel there, and what the archangel says must be true. 
Thereficre, if anything seem to be wrong, that must be the mistake 

** l^inhavd speakswiih lofty contempt of the ' Tsna ae anpentitiosa preanmirtao ' 
of ths poor womans companions in trying to alleviate her snitojiigs with ^ herbsaad 
frivokMui iaoaatatkms/ Vain enough, no doubt, but the ‘muUeioula* might have 
returned the epithet ' superstitions * witii interest 
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of the transmitter; and, in justice to the archangel, it must be 
suppressed or set right. This sort of * reconciliation ’ is not unknown 
in quite modem times, and among people who would be very much 
shocked to be compared with a ^benighted papist’ of the ninth centuiy. 

The readers of this Review are, I imagine, very largely com- 
posed of people who would be shocked to be regarded as any- 
thing but enlightened Protestants. It is not unlikely that those 
of them who have accompanied me thus far may be disposed to say, 
< Well, this is all very amusing as a story ; but what is the practical 
interest of it ? We are not likely to believe in the miracles worked 
by the spolia of SS. Marcellinus and Petrus, or by those of any 
other saints in theJloman Calendar.’ 

The practical interest is this: if you do not believe in these 
miracles, recounted by a witness whose character and competency 
are firmly established, whose sincerity cannot be doubted, and who 
appeals to his sovereigpi and other contemporaries as witnesses of the 
truth of what he says, in a document of which an MS. copy exists, 
probably dating within a century of the author’s death, why do you 
profess to believe in stories of a like character which are found in 
documents, of the dates and of the authorship of which nothing is 
certainly determined, and no known copies of wliich come within two 
or three centuries of the events they record ? If it be true that the 
four Gospels and the Acts were written by hlatthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, all that we know of these persons comes to nothing in 
comparison with our knowledge of Eginhard ; and not only is there 
no proof that the traditional authors of these works wrote them, but 
very strong reasons to the contrary may be alleged. If, therefore, 
you refuse to^ believe that ‘Wiggo’ was cast out of the possessed 
girl on Eginhard’s authority, with what justice can you profess to 
believe that the legion of devils were cast out of the man among the 
tombs of the Gadarenes ? And if, on the other hand, you accept 
Eginhard’s evidence, why do you laugh at the supposed eflBcacy of 
relics and the saint-worship of the modem Romanists ? It cannot be 
pretended, in the face of all evidence, that the Jews of the year 30, or 
thereabouts, were less imbued with the belief in the supernatural 
than were the Franks of the year a.d. 800. The same influences 
were at work in each case, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
the results were the same. If the evidence of Eginhard is in- 
guffident to lead reasonable men to believe in the miracles he relates, 
d fortioH the evidence afforded by the Gospels and the Acts must 
be so.** 

But it may be said that no serious critic denies the genuineness 

Of ccnizsa there is nothing new in this argument ; but it dees not grow weaker 
hy age. And the case of Eginhard is far more instracHve than that d Angustlne, 
because the former has so rery frankly, though incidentally, reveakd to us, not only 
his own mental and moral habits, but those of the people about him. 
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of the fonr great Pauline Epistles — ^Galatians, First and Second Corin- 
thians, and Bomans — ^and that, in three out of these four, Paul lays 
claim to the power of working miracles.'^ Must we suppose there- 
fore that the Apostle to the Gentiles has stated that which is false? 
But to how much does this so-called claim amount ? It may mean 
much or little. Paul nowhere tells us what he did in tiiis direction^ 
and, in his sore need to justify his assumption of apostleship against 
the sneers of his enemies, it is hardly likely that, if he had any very 
striking cases- to bring forward, he would have neglected evidence so 
well calculated to put them to shame. 

And, without the slightest impeachment of Paul’s veracity, we 
must further remember that his strongly marked mental charac- 
teristics, displayed in unmistakable fashion in these Epistles, are 
anything but those which would justify us in regarding him as a 
critical witness respecting matters of fact, or as a trustworthy inter- 
preter of their significance. When a man testifies to a miracle, he 
not only states a fact, but he adds an interpretation of the &ct. We 
may admit his evidence as to the former, and yet think his opinion 
as to the latter worthless. If Eginbard’s calm and objective narrative 
of the historical events of his time is no guarantee for the soundness 
of his judgment where the supernatural is concerned, the fervid 
rhetoric of the Apostle of the Gentiles, his absolute confidence in the 
* inner light,’ and the extraordinary conceptions of the nature and 
requirements of logical proof which he betrays in page after page of 
his Epistles, afford still less security. 

There is a comparatively modern man who shared to the full 
Paul’s trust in the ‘ inner light,’ and who, though widely different from 
the fiery evangelist of Tarsus in various obvious particulars, yet, if 1 
am not mistaken, shares his deepest characteristics. I speak of George 
Fox, who separated himself from the current Protestantism of England 
in the seventeenth century as Paul separated himself from the Judaism 
of the first century, at the bidding of the * inner light’ — who went 
through persecutions as serious as those which Paul enumerates, who 
was beaten, stoned, cast out for dead, imprisoned m’ne times, some- 
times for long periods, in perils on land and perils at sea. ^ George 
Fox was an even more widely travelled missionary, and his success in 
founding congregations, and his energy in visiting them, not merely 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the West India Islands, but on the 
continent of Europe and that of North America, was no less remark- 
able. A few years after Fox began to preach there were reckoned to 
be a thousand Friends^ in prison in the various giu>ls of England ; at 
his death, less than fifty years after the foundation of the sect, there 
were 70,000 of them in the United Kingdom. The cheerfulness with 
which these people — ^women as well as men — underwent martyrfom 


It See 1 Gor.xii. lOuSS; 8 Cor. vi. 12; Bom. xv. 12. 
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in this countiy and in the New England States is one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history of religion. 

No one who reads the voluminous autobiography of ^ Ifonest George ’ 
can doubt the man’s utter truthfulness; an^ though, in his multitu- 
dinous letters, he but rarely rises far above the incoherent com- 
monplaces of a street preacher, there con be no question of his power 
as a speaker, nor any doubt as to the dignity and attractiveness of 
his personality, or of his possession of a large amount of practical 
good sense and governing faculty. 

But that George Fox had full faith in his own powers as a 
miracle-worker, the following passage of his autobiography (to which 
others might be added) demonstrates : — 

Now after I was set at liberty from Nottinjrbam f^aol (where I had been kept 
prisoner a pretty long time) I travelled as before, in the work of the Lord. And 
coming to Mansfield Woodhoiise, there was a distracted woman under a doctor's 
hand, with her hair let loose all about her ears ; and he was about to let her blood, 
she being first bound, and many people being about her, iiolding her by violence; 
but ho could get no blood from her. And I desinHl them to unbind her and let 
her alone ; forthey could not touch the spirit iu her by which she was tormented. 
So they did uuhind her, and 1 was moved to fipoak to her, and in the name of tlie 
Lord to bid her be quiet and And she wa*) so. And the Lord's power settled 
her mind and she mended ; and afterwarL rtvei\ed the truth inul coutinued in it 
to her death. And the Lord'^s name wn.^ honoured ; to whom the gloxr of all his 
works belongs. Many great and wonderful things were wrought by the heavenly 
power in those days. For the ]x)rd made bare his omnipotent arm and mauifesUNl 
his power to the a.stonishmeiit of many ; hy the lieuling \irtu« whereof many have 
been delivered from great infirmities, and the de\ Us were made subject through 
Ids name : of which particular instances might be given beyond what tliis unbebov- 
ingage is able to receive or bear.'* 

It needs no long study of Fox’s writings, however, to arrive at 
file conviction that the distinction between subjective and objective 
verities had not the same place in his mind as it has in that of 
ordinary mortals. When an ordinary person would say ^ I thought 
so and so,’ or * 1 made up my mind to do so and so,’ George Fox says 
^ it was opened to me,’ or ^ at the command of God I did so and so.’ 
‘Then at the command of God on the ninth day of the seventh 
month 1643 [Fox being just nineteen] I left my relations and 
Inrake off all familiarity or friendship with young or old.’ * About 
the beginning of the year 1647 I was moved of the Lord to go into 
Darbyshire.’ Fox hears voices and he sees visions, some of which 
he brings before the reader with apocalyptic power in the simple 
and strong English, alike untutored and undefiled, of which, like 
John Banyan, his contemporary, he was a master. 

^ And one morning, as I was sitting by tlie fire, a great doud 
<!|me over me ind a temptation beset me ; and I sate s^L And it 
was said, All things come by Nature. And the elements and stars 

** A JowmaH or SUtorlcal AeewKtofthB TttmUy emd CkrisHam 

£xperimei» 4^ ^ Cfeefye Fkb, Xd. i. 1CS4, pp. 27, 23. 
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came over me ; so that I was in a manner quite clouded with it. • • • 
And, as I sate still under it, and let it alone, a living hope arose in 
me, and a true voice arose in me which said. There is a living Ood 
who made all things. And immediately the cloud and the temptation 
vanished away, and life rose over it all, and my heart was glad md I 
praised the Living God ’ (p. 13). 

If George Fox could speak as he proves in this and some other 
passages he could write, his astounding influence on the contempo- 
raries of Milton and of Cromwell is no mystery. But this modern 
reproduction of the ancient prophet, with his ‘ Thus saith the Ix)rd,’ 
^This is the work of the Lord,’ steeped in supernaturalism and 
glorying in blind faith, is the mental antipodes of the philosopher, 
founded in naturalism and a fanatic for evidence, to whom these 
affirmations inevitably suggest the previous question : * How do you 
know that the Lord saith it:’ ^ How do you know that the I^rd 
doeth it ? ’ and who is compelled to demand that rational ground for 
belief without which, to the man of science, assent is merely an 
immoral pretence. 

And it is this rationiil ground of belief which the writers of the 
Gospels, no less than Paul, and Eginhard, and Fox, so little dream of 
offering t^at they would regard the demand for it as a kind of 
blasphemy. 

T. H. Huxley. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 

A DIALOGUE. 


In a sitting-room belonging tc a comer house in one of the streets 
running from the Strand towards the Embankment, a young man sat 
reading on a recent winter afternoon. Behind him was an old- 
fashioned semicircular window, through which the broad grey line of 
the river, the shipping on its stream, and the dark masses of building 
on the opposite shore could be as plainly seen as the fading light per- 
mitted. But a foggy evening was stealing rapidly on, and presently 
the young man dropped his book, and betook himself to his pipe, 
supplemented by a dreamy study of the fire. A sound waalieard in 
the little hall downstairs ; the reader started up, went to the door, 
and listened ; but all was quiet again, and he returned to his chair. 
As he moved he showed a figure, tall, and j)06sessed of a certain 
slouching, broad-shouldered power. The hair was noticeably black, 
and curled closely over the head. The features were strongly cut, 
dashed in, a little by accident, as it seemed, so that only the mouth 
had fallen finely into drawing. But through the defects of the face, 
as through the student’s stoop of the powerful frame, there breathed 
an attractive and vigorous individuality. You saw a man all alive, 
marked already by the intensity with which he had plied his trs^e, 
and curiously combining in his outward aspect the suggestions of a 
patient tenacity with those of a quick and irritable susceptibility. 

* I must wait for him, I suppose,’ he said to himself, as he resumed 
his seat. , < I wish it were over. Come here, Tony, and support me.’ 

The Aberdeen terrier on the rug got up slowly, sleepily blinked 
at his master, and climbed into the chair beside him, where^he had 
hardly established himself, after a long process of leisurely fidgeting, 
when the hall-d^r bell rang in good earnest, and Tony, hastily driven 
down, was left to meditate on the caprices of power. 

His master threw open the door. 

< Well, how are you, my dear old fellow? ’ said the new-comer. 

thought 1 never should get here. The lunch at Lambeth was 
intenninable, and one saw so many people there whom me knew a 
little, and was glad to talk to, that even after lunch it was impossible 
to cut it short. But how are you ? How glad 1 am to see you ! ’ 
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And the speaker advanced into the room, still holding the other’s 
hand affectionately. He was a slightly-built man, in a clerical coat, 
with a long narrow face and piercing eyes. The whole aspect was 
singularly refined; all the lines were thin and prematurely worn; 
but the expression was sparkling and full of ^sharm, and the strong 
priestly element in dress and manner clearly implied no lack of 
pliancy of mind, of sensitiveness and elasticity of feeling. 

^ Sit down there,’ said the owner of the rooms, putting the new- 
comer into the chair he himself had just vacated* ^ Tony — ^you impu- 
dence ! — out of that ! Keally, that dog and 1 have been living so 
long by ourselves that hia manners, at any rate, are past praying for 
— and I should be sorry to answer for my own.’ * 

‘Well, and where have jou been all this time, Merriman ? ’ said 
the man in the chair, looking up at his companion with ax^ezpression 
in which a very strong and evident pleasure seemed to be crossed by 
something else. ‘ Two years, isn’t it, since we parted at Oxford, and 
since I went off to my first curacy ? And , not a line from you since 
— not one — not even an address on a postcard, till I heard from you 
that you ^ouTd be in town to-day. Do you call that decent behaviour, 
sir, to an old friend ? ’ 

‘ It is explainable, I think/ said the other awkwardly, and paused. 

‘ But, however So you, Ronalds, are still at Mickledown, and it 

is your vicar Raynham who has been consecrated to-day to this new 
South African see ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Ronalds, with a sigh. Yes, it is a heavy loss to us 
all. If ever there was a true and effective Churchman, it is Raynham. 
It is hard to spare a man like that from the work here. However, 
he is absolutely guileless and self-sacrificing, and I like -to believe 
that he knows best. But yourself, Merriman ; you seem to forget 
that it is you who are the riddle and the mystery ! It is nearly two 
years ago, isn’t it, since you wrote to tell me you had postponed 
your ordination for the purpose of spending some time in Germany, 
and going through further theological training? But as to your 
whereabouts in Germany I have been quite in the dark. Explain, 
old feUow.’ 

And the speaker put up his hand and touched his companioai’s 
arm. Look and action were equally winning, and expres^ the 
native inborn loveableness of the man. 

Merriman named a small but £unous German university. ‘I 
have been eighteen months there,’ he added briefly, his qui^ eye 
taking note of the shade which had fallen across his companion’s 
expression. ‘ I have had a q>lendid time.’ 

‘ And have come back — ^what for ? ’ 

*To eat dinners and go to the Bar.’ 

Ronalds started. 

‘ So the old dreamis gi^n up ? * he wd slowly. *fioW we used 

hh2 
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to cherish it together ! '\^lieii did you make up your mind to relin- 
quish the Church ? * 

* Some eight or nine months ago/ 

The speaker paused a moment, then went on : ‘ That is why 1 did 
not write to you, Ronalds. At first 1 was too undecided, too over- 
whelmed by new ideas ; and then, afterwards, I kpew you would be 
distressed, so I let it alone till we should meet/ 

Ronalds lay back in his chair, sheltering his eyes from the blaze 
of the fire with one hand. He did not speak for a minute or two ; 
then he said, in a somewhat constrained voice, — 

‘ Is G one of their — what shall I call it ? — liberal — advanced 

— universities ? ’ * 

‘Not particularly. The mass of students in the theological 
faculty there are on the road to being Lutheran pastors of a highly 
orthodox kind, and find plenty of professors to suit them. I was 
attracted by the reputation of a group of men, whose books are 
widely read, indeed, but whose lecture-rooms are very scantily filled. 
It seemed to me that in their teaching I should find that historical 
temper which I was above all in search of. You remember’ — and 
the speaker threw back his head with a smile which pleasantly 
illumined the massive irregular features — ‘ how you used to laugh 
at me for a Teutophile — how that history prize of mine on Teutonic 
Arianism plunged me into quagmires of German you used to make 
merry over, and wherein, according to you, I had dropped for ever 
all chances of a decent English style. Well, it was nothing but 
that experience of German methods, working together with all the 
religious ideas of which my mind and yours had been full for so 
long, that made me put off orders and go abroad. 1 think,’ he added 
slowly, ‘ I was athirst to see what Germans, like those whose work on 
the fifth and sixth centuries had struck me with admiration, could 
make of the first and second centuries. I was full of problems and 
questionings. The historical work which I had begun so casually 
seemed to have roused a host of new forces and powers. I was 
unhappy. The old and the new wouldn't blend — wouldn’t fuse. 
I was especially worried with thai ))roblem' of historical tranalao 
tioTif if I may call it so, which had risen up before me like a ghost 
out of all those interminable German books about the Goths, in 
which I had buried myself. My ghost walked. It touched matters 
I tried in vain to keep sacred from it. Finally it drove me out of 
England.’ 

A new fiame of fire had wakened in the black, half-shut eyes. 
With such a growth of animation might Richard Botbe have 
* described the tumults of heart and mind which diova from 
Q&mUj southwards into the land of art, from Wiirtemberg to Rome, 
from the narrow thought-world of Lutheran Pietism into the wide 
horizons*of a humaner faith. ^ 
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* Historical translation ! ’ said the other, looking np. * Wh^t do 
you mean by that ? ’ 

^ Simply the transmutation of past wifness into the language of 
the present. That was the point, the problem, which seized me from 
the beginning. Here, for instance, in my work among the Goths, I 
had before me a mass of original material — chronicles, ecclesiastical 
biographies, acts of councils, lives of saints, papal letters, religious 
polemics, and so forth. And 1 had also before me two different kinds 
of modem treatment of it, an older and a newer; the older represented 
by books written — what shall we say ? — broadly speaking, before 1840; 
the newer by a series of works produced, of course, in the light of 
Niebuhr and Ranke, and differing altogether in tone from the earlier 
series. What was this difference in tone ? Of course, we all know — in 
spite of Gibbon— that history has been reborn since the Revolution. 
Yes; but why? how? Put the development into words. Well, it 
seemed tome like nothing in the world so much as the difference be- 
tween good and bad translation. The older books had had certain 
statements and products of the past to render into the language of 
the present. And they had rendered tliem inadequately with that 
vagueness and generality and convention which belong to bad trans- 
lation. And the result was either merely flat and perfunctory, smne- 
thing totally without tHe breath of life and reality, or else the ideas 
and speech of the past were hidden away under what was in troth 
a disguise — often a magnificent disguise — woven out of the ideas and 
speech of the present. But the books since Niebuhr, since Ranke, 
since Mommsen ! Thm you found a difference. At last you found 
out that these men and women, these kings and bishops and saints, 
these chroniclers and officials, were flesh and blood ; that they had 
ideas, passions, politics ; that they lived, as we do, under governing 
prepossessions ; that they had theories of life &nd the universe ; and 
till you understood these and could throw yourself back into them, 
you had no chance of understanding the men or their doings. The 
past woke up, lived and moved, and what it said came to you with 
a new accent, the accent of truth. And all’ this was brought about 
by nothing in the world' fundamentally but improved translation^ by 
the use of that same' facility, half scientific, half imaginative, which, 
in the rendering of a foreign language, enables a man to get into the 
very heart and mind of his author, to speak with his tones and feel 
with his feeling.’ 

The speaker paused a moment as though to rein himself up. 
Ronalds looked at him, smiling at the strenuous attitude-^hands on 
sides, head thrown back — which seemed to recall onany bygone 
moment to the spectator. 

you mean by all this,’ he mid, Hhat the modem historian 
throws less of himself into his woifk, shows more real detachment of 
mind than his predecessors, I can bring half a dozen instances a^pdnst 
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you. When is Carlyle anybody but Carlyle, fitting the whole of 
history to the clothes- and force-philosophy ? ’ 

^ Oh, the subjective element, of course, is inevitable to some degree 
or other. But, in truth, paradox as it may sound, it is just this 
heightened individuality in the modem historian which makes him 
in many ways a better interpreter of the past. He is more sympathetic, 
more eager, more curious, more romantic^ if you will ; and, at the 
same time, the scientific temper, which is the twin sister of the 
romantic — and both the peculiar children of to-day — is always there 
to guide his eagerness, to instruct his curiosity, to discipline his 
sympathy. He understands the past better, because he carries more 
of the present info it than those who went before, because the culture 
of tlda present provides him with sharper and more ingenious tools 
wherewith to reconstruct the building of the past, and because, by 
virtue of a trained and developed imagination, he is able nowadays 
to live in the life, jihysical and moral, of the bygone streets and 
temples, the long dead men and women, brought to light again by 
his knowledge and his skill, to a degree and in a manner unknown 
to any century but ours.’ 

^ Well said ! ’ exclaimed Bonalds, smiling again. ‘ Modem history 
has earned its p*Tan — f?ir be it from me to grudge it.’ 

‘Ah! I run on,’ said the other penitently, the arms falling and 
the attitude relaxing. ‘ But to return to myself, if you really want 
the explanation ’ 

And he looked inquiringly at his friend. 

‘ I want it,’ said Bonalds in a low voice. ‘ But I dread it.’ 

Merriman x>aused a moment, his keen black eyes resting on his 
friend. Then he said gently, — 

‘ I will say no more if it would be painful to you. And yet I 
should like to exjdain*^ myself. You influenced me a great deal at 
Oxford. I doubt if I should ever have thought of taking orders but 
for you. Constantly in Germany my mind turned to you with a sense 
of responsibility. I could not write, but I always looked forward to 
talking it out.’ 

‘Go*on, go on,’ said Bonalds, looking up at. him. ‘I wish to 
understand — if I can.’ 

‘ Well, then, you remember that, during the time I was hunting up 
Goths, I had to break off divinity lectures. But the day after the 
prize was sent in I remember gathering together the old books again, 
and I took up specially Edersheim’s Jems the Mesftiahy which 
Haigh of Trinity had lent me some weeks before. I read it for hours, 
nd at the end I laid it down with an inward judgment, the strength 
of which I shall never forget. “ Learning up to a certain point, 
feeling up to a certain point, but all through bad histoiy~&ad irons- 
IcAion ! ^ Bix months before, I should have been incapable of any such 
verdict. Bnt my Germans, with their vile type and their abominable 
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style, had taught me a good deal in between. If Edersheim’s ways of 
using documents and conceiving history were right, then theirs were 
all wrong. But I knew them, on the contrary, to be abundantly 
right — ^at any rate within their own sphere. Must the Christian • 
documents be treated differently — could they be treated differently, in 
principle — from the documents of the declining empire, or of any other 
historical period ? That evening was a kind of crisis. I was never at 
peace afterwards. I remember turning to books on Inspiration and on 
the Canon, and resuming attendance on old S ’s lectures on Apolo- 

getics, which had been interrupted for me by reading for the Essay. 

Many times I recollect going to see X at Christchurch. He saw I 

was in difficulties, and talked to me a great deal and very kindly about 
the impossibility of mere reason supplying a solution for any of the 
prevalent doubts as to Cliristianity. One must wish to believe, or 
belief was impossible. He quoted ManseFs words to me : “ Affection 
is part of insight ; it is wanted for gaining due acquaintance with the 
facts of the case.” All this fitted in very well with the Neo-Kantian 
ideas I believed myself to have adopted during my reading for Greats ; 
and when he sent me to Mozley,and Newman’s Gi^ammar of Assent^ 

I followed his advice gladly enougli. But the only result was that I 
found my whole conception of truth fissured and broken up. It came 
to this, that there were Uco truths — not only a truth of matter and 
a truth of spirit, but two truths of history, two truths of literary 
criticism, to which answered corresponding moods of mind on the 
part of the Christian. It was imperatively right to endeavour to dis- 
entangle miracle from history, the marvellous from the real, in a 
document of the fourth, or third, or second century ; to see delusions 
in the Montanist visions, the growth of myth in Apocryphal gospels, 
or the Acts of Pilate, a natural credulity in Justin’s demonology, 
careless reporting in the ascription by Papias to Jesus of a gross 
millenarian prophecy, and so on. But the contents of the New 
Testament, however marv'ellous, and however apparently akin to 
what surrounds them on either side, were to be treated from a totally 
different point of view. In the one case there must be a desire on the 
part of the historian t6 discover the historical under the miraculous, or 
he would be failing in his duty as a sane and competent observer ; in 
the other case there must be a desire, a strong affection,*’ on the part 
of the theologian, towards proving the miraculous to be historical, or 
he would be failing in his duty as a Christian. Yet in both cases — 
the reflection was inevitable — the evidence was historical and literaiy, 
and the witnesses were human ! — ^At this point I came across the first 
volume of Baur’s Church History. Now, Bauris main theories, you 
willremember,had been described to usinoneortwoofS—*’slectures. 
He had heen, held up to us as the head and front of the Oennan qr^m- 
making; the extravagance of Ms Simon Magus theoiy, the arbitzaiiness 
of his perpetual antitheseshetween ^^Petrinismus ” and ^Paulinismus,” 
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** Particularismus ” and ** Universalismus,” bad been brought out with 
a good deal of the dry old Oxford humour, and, naturally, not many 
of us had kept any thought of Baur in our minds. But now I began 
. to read one of his chief books, and I can only describe what 1 felt in 
the words lately attributed by his biographer to Professor Green : 
‘‘ He thought the Church History the most illumbmting book he 
had ever read.” Clearly it was overstrained and arbitrary in parts ; 
the theory was forced, and the arrangement too symmetrical for 
historical or literary reality. But it seemed to me you might say the 
same of Niebuhr and WolflF. Yet they had been, and were still, the 
pioneers and masters of an age. Why not Baur in his line ? At any 
rate it was clear tolne tliat his book was history ; it fell into line with 
all other first-rate work in the historical department, whereas, what- 
ever else they might be, Farrar’s and Edersheim’s were not history. 
That was my first acquaintance with German theology, except some 
translations of Weiss and Dorner. I had shrunk from it till then, 

and X had warned me from it. But after reading Baur’s Church 

History and the Paul^ I suddenly made up my mind to go abroad, 
and to give a year at least to the German critical schooj- Well, so 
far, Bonalds, do you blame me ? ’ ' 

And the speaker broke off abruptly, hi< almost excessive calm of 
manner wavering a little, his eye seeking his friendV. 

Ronalds had sat till now shrunken together in the big ‘arm- 
chair, which, standing out against the uncurtainc'd window, through 
which came a winter twilight, sat^med lost again among the confii»ed 
lines of the houses on the opposite bank of the river, or of the 
barges going slowly up stream. He roused himself at this, and bJnt 
forward. 

‘ Blame ? ’ — the word hatl an odd ring — ‘ tliat depends. How mui?l^ 
did it cost you, all this, Merriman ? ’ 

* What do you mean ? ’ 

‘WTiat I say. It gives me a shiver as I listen to you. I foresef^ 
the end — dismal end, all through — and I keep wondering whether 
you had ever anything to lose, whether you were ever i/nside ? 
you were, •could this process you describe have* gone on with so little 
check, so little reaction ? ’ 

The firelight showed a flush on the fine ascetic cheek. He had 
roused himself to speak strongly, but the effort excited him. 

Merriman left his post by the fire and began to pace up and 
down. 

* I had meant only to describe to you,’ he said at last, *an episode 
of Intdiectual history. Tlie rest is between me — and God. It cannot 
realfy be' put into words. But, as you know, 1 was brought up 
strictly and religiously. You and I shared the same thoughts, Hie 
same influences, the same religious services at' Oxford. Sliese m^ths 
I have been4escribiug to you were months of great misery on the 
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side of feeling and practice. I remember coming back one morning 
from an early service, and thinking with a kind of deq)ajr what would 
happen to me if I were ever forced to give up the Sacrament* Yet 
the process went on all the same. I believe it is very much a matter . 
of temperament. I could not master the passionate desire to think 
the matter through, to harmonise knowledge and faith^ to get to the 
bottom. You might lia\'e done it, 1 think.* And he stood still, 
looking at his friend with a smile which had no satire in it. 

‘ Of course, every Christian knows that there are doubts and diffi- 
culties in the path of tlie faith, and that he may succumb to .them 
if he pleases,* said Ronalds, after a pause ; * but if he is true he 
keeps close to his Lord, and gives the answer «of faith. He asks 
himself which solves most problems — Christianity or Agnosticism. 
He looks round on the state of the world, on the history of his own 
life, and on the work of Christ in both. Is he going to give up the 
witness of the faith, of the “ holy men of old,’* of the saints of the 
present, of his own inmost life, because men of science, in a world which 
is all inexplicable, tell him that miracle is impossible, or because a 
generation or two of German professors — who seem to him to spend 
most of their time, Penelope-like, in unravelling their own webs — 
persist, in the face of u living and divine reality, which attests itself 
to him every day of his life, in telling him that the Church is a mere 
liuman contrivance based upon a delusion and a lie ? Above all, he 
will not venture himself deliberately, in a state of immaturity and 
disarmament, into the enemy’s camp; for “he is not his own,” and 
what he bears in his bosom, the treasure of the faith, is but confided 
to him to be guarded witli his life.’ 

The musical vibrating voice sank with the closing words. 
Merriman returned to his old position by the fire, and was silent a 
minute. 

‘ But even you,’ he said presently with a smile, ‘ cannot deny 
reason some place in your scheme.* 

* Naturally,’ said the other, his tone of emotion changing for 
one of sarcasm. ^To the freethinker of to-day we Christians are 
all sentimentalists — strong in emotion, weak in brains. ,A religion 
which boasts in England a Newton, a Hooker, a Butler, and a 
Newman among its sons, is conceived of as having nothing rational 
to say for itself. The charge is absurd on the face of it. We say, 
inde^ that finally — ^in the last resort — ^a certain disposition of soul 
is required for the due apprehension of Christian truth; that the 
process of apprehension contains an act of faith which cannot be 
evaded, and that the rationalist who will accept nothing but what 
his reason can endorse is merely refusing the divine condition on 
which Qod’s gift is offered to him. But that a reUgioo which is not 
justified and mdered by reason is a religion fidl of danger— -js not a 
ieligion» indeed^ but a mysticism— we know as well as you do, and 
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the English Church needs no one to teach her an elementary lesson. 
English theology wants no apologist, and the man who has not 
already gone over to the restlessness of unbelief need not leave his 
own Church in quest of guides. Will you find more learning in all 
Germany than you can get in Westcott and Lightfoot ? a better his- 
torian than Bishop Stubbs? amore omniscient knowledge of thehistory 
of criticism and the canon than Dr. Salmon will give you, if you take 
the trouble to read his books? In all that you have been saying I see — 
forgive me ! — a ludicrous want of perspective and proportion. Why 
this craze for German books and German professors ? Are there no 
thinkers in the world but German ones ? And what is the whole 
history of German«criticism but a history of brilliant failures, from 
Strauss downward? One theoiist follows another— now Mark is 
uppermost as the Ur-Evangeliaty now Matthew — now the Synoptics 
are sacrificed to St. John, now St. John to the Synoptics. Baur 
relegates one after another of the Epistles to the second century 
because his theory cannot do with them in the first, llarnack tells 
you that Baur's theory is all wrong, and that Thessalonians and 
Philippians must go back again. Volkrnar sweeps together Gospels 
and Epistles in a heap towards the middle of the second century as 
the earliest date for almost all of them ; and Dr. Abbot, who, as we 
are told, has absorbed all the learning of all the Germans, puts Mark 
before 70 a.d., Matthew just about 70 A.D., and Jmke about 80a.d.) 
Strauss’s mythical theory is dead and buried by common consent ; 
Baur’s tendency theory is much the same; Bcnan will have none of 
the Tubingen school ; Volkrnar is already antiquated ; and Pfleidertr’s 
fancies are now in the order of the day. Jleanwhile, w^e who believe 
in a risen Lord look quietly on, while the “higher criticism ’’swallows 
its own offspring. When you have settled your own case, we say to 
your friends and teachers, then ask us to listen to you. Meanwhile 
we are practical men : the poor and wretched are at our gates, and 
sin, sorrow, death, stand aside for no one ! ’ 

Merriman bad been watching his companion during this outburst 
with a curious eziiression, half combative, half indulgent. When 
Bonalds sapped, he took a long breath. 

^ I don’t know whether you have read many of the books ? ’ he 
asked shortly. 

* No, 1 don’t read German ; and I am a busy parish clergyman 
with little time to spare for superfluities. But, as you remind me, 
8- ^’s lectures taught one a good deal, and I follow the matter in 

the press and the magazines, or in conversation, as I come across it*’ 

Memman smiled. 

^1 anppose your answer would be the answer of four-fifths of 
English clergymen, if the question were put to them. then, 1 

am to take it ftxr giaHited, ^nalds, that to you the wiu^ of German 
New Testament Wmenediaft, or, at any rate, what calls itself “ the 
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Grerman critical school,’’ is practically indifferent. You regard it, in 
the words of a recent Quarterly article, as an attack ” which has 
“foiled.” Very well, let lis leave the matter there for the present. 
Suppose we go to the Old Testament. Were you at the Manchester 
Church Congress last year, and, if so, what was your impression ? ’ 
Ronalds leant forward, looked steadily into the fire, and did not 
answer for a moment or two. An expression of pain and perplexity 
gradually rose in the delicate face, in strong contrast with the inspira- 
tion, the confidence of his previous manner. 

^ You mean as to the Historical Criticism debate ? ’ 

Merriman nodded. 

^ It was extraordinarily interesting — very painful in some ways. 
I doubt the wisdom of it. It raised more questions than it solved. 
Since then I have had it much in my mind ; but my life gives me no 
time to work at the subjects in detail.’ 

^ Did it, or did it not, prove to your mind, as it did to mine, that 
there is a vital change going on, not only in the lay, but jn the 
clerical conceptions of the Old Testament ? Did your memory, like 
mine, travel back to l^usey, to the condemnation of Golenso by all 
the Bishops and five-sixths of Convocation, to the writers in the 
Speakei^^a Commentary who refuted him ? * 

‘There is a change, certainly,’ said Ronalds slowly; ‘but’ — 
and be raised his head with a light gesture, as of one shaking off a 
weight — ‘ my faitli is not bound up with the religious books of the 
Jews — “God spake through the prpphets,’" through Israel’s training, 
througli the Psalms — leave me that faith, which, indeed, in its broad 
essential elements, you have never yet been able to touch ; give me 
the Gospels and St. Paul, and I at least am content.’ , 

‘ “ My faith is not bound up with the religious books of the Jews,” ’ 
repeated Merriman. ‘ I noticed almost a similar sentence in an article 
by the Bishop of Carlisle rather more than a year ago. What it 
means is that you and he have adopted, so far as the Old Testament 
is concerned, the standpoint of Essays and Reviews. He is a 
Bishop, you a High Churchman. Yet thirty years ago the Bishops 
and the High Chutbhmen prosecuted Essays and Bevi^fws in two 
Ecclesiastical Courts ; and Jowett’s essay, in which the thoughts you 
have just expressed were practically embodied, cost him at Oxford 
his salary as professor. But to return to the Church Congress. The 
distinctive note of its most distinctive debate, as it seems to me, was 
the glorification of “ criticism,” especially, no doubt, in relation to the 
Old Testament. Turn to the passages. I have the report here —and 
he drew the volume towards him and turned up some marked pages. 

* First, I hold it to be established beyond all crnttoversy that the 
Pentateuch in its present form was not written by Moses.” That 
comes from the Dean of Peterborough. The same spe^er 
Anther, “ Of the composite character of the Hexateuch there can be 
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no question. ^ The proofs have been often set forth,’ says Dr. Robert- 
0 on Smith, < and never answered.’ To say that they have any con* 
nection with rationalistic principles is simply to say that scholarship 
and rationalism are identical, for on this point Hebraists of all schools 
are agreed.” — But if the Hexateuch be composite, a redaction of 
different documents from unknown hands, by an unknown editor, 
what becomes of its scriptural authority — what especially becomes of 
the doctrine of the Fall ? — Poor Pusey ! with his “amazement” that 
any mind could be shaken by such arguments as those contained in 
the first book of Colenso ; or poor Wilberforce, with his contempt for 
the “ old and often refuted cavils ” brought forward by the assailants 
of the Pentateuch ! * 

* But there is another passage a little further on in the Congress 
debate, which would have touched Pusey still more nearly. “ The 
certainties already attained by criticism,” cries Professor Cheyne tri- 
umphantly, “ ard neither few nor unimportant. Think of the Penta- 
teuch, Isaiah, Daniel, and Ecclesiastes ! ” “ Think of Danid I ” One 
can still hear Pusey thundering away: “Others who wrote in 
defence of the faith engaged in large subjects. I took for my pro- 
rince one more confined but definite issue. I selected the Book of 
Daniel. What I have proposed to myself in this course of lectures is 
to meet a boastful criticism upon its own grounds, and to show its 
failure where it claims to be most triumphant.” * “ I have answered 
the objections raised,” he declares ; but he cannot “ affect to believe 
that they have any special plausibility.” What loftiness of tone all 
through ! what a sternness of moral indignation towards the miserable 
sceptics, whose theories as to Daniel and the rest have been let loose, 
through Essays and Reviews, “on the young and uninstructed”! 
Well, five-and-twenty years go by, and the Church of England 
jxractically gives its verdict as between Pusey and the German 
or English infidels whom he trampled on, and, in spite of that 
tone of Apostolic certainty, judgment goes finally, even within the 
Church, not for the Anglican leader, but for the “ infidels ” ! The 
Book of Daniel, despite a hesitating protest here and there, like 
that of Dr« Stanley Leathes, or some bewildered country clergyman 
writing to the Guardian, comes quietly and irrevocably down to 
166 B.C., and the Hexateuch, dissolved more or less into its original 
sources, announces itself as the peculiar product of that Jewish 
reSgioQS movement which, beginning under Josiah, strengthens with 
tb^ Exile, and yields its final , fruits long after the Exile t • « • 

*Bnt this whole debate is remarkable to a degree — as a debats of 
a Ch^Mreh Oangrej^. It is penetrated and preoccupied wiUi theclaims 
of Its subject is whether “critical results ” (especially in 

connection with the Old Testament) are to be taught from the polplts 
of the Gbtmh of Sogland, and these results, as described fay aln^t 
all the spei^ejs, involve a complete reconstruction of an English 
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Chnrchman’s ideas on the subject of the early history, laws, and reli- 
gion of the Jews — matters which he has always regwled, and which^ 
indeed, he logically must regard as intimately bound up witii his 
Christian faith* Now all this, especially as one looks back twenty- 
five years, to the Synodical condemnation of Colenso, and of Essays 
aiid Reviews^ strikes one as a sufficiently remarkable phenomenon. 
The question is, what forces have brought it about ? Well, there can 
be very little debate as to that. No doubt science and Professor 
Huxley have had their way with the Mosaic cosmogony, and the 
methods and spirit of science provide an atmosphere which insensibly 
affects all our modes of thought. But we are passing out of the 
scientific x>hase of Old Testament criticism. Th{it has, so to speak, 
done its work. It is the literary and historical phase which is now 
ux>permost. And in the matter of the literary history of the Old 
Testament the present collapse of English orthodoxy is due to one 
cause, as far as I can see, and one cause only — the invasion of 
English by German thoxighL Instead of marching side by side with 
Germany and Holland during the last thirty years, as we might have 
done, had our theological faculties been other than what they are, we 
have been attacked and conquered by them ; we have been skirmishing 
or protesting, feeding ourselves with the Record and the Church 
TimeSj reading the Speaker's Commentary^ or the productions of 
the Christian Evidence »Society, till the process of penetration from 
without has slowly completed itself, and we find ourselves suddenly 
face to face with such a fact as this Church Congress debate, and 
the rise and marked success of a younger school of critics — ^Cheyne, 
Driver, Robertson Smith — whom the Germans may fairly regard as 
the captives of their bow and spear. 

* For look at the names of scholars quoted in this very debate — 
all of them German, with the great exception of Kuenen ! And look 
back over the history of the Pentateuchal controversy itself! It begins 
in Holland with Spinoza, or in France with the oratorian Richard 
Simon, two hundred years ago. Simon starts the literary ciitioism of 
the Mosaic books, from the Catholic side. Jean le Clerc, a Dutdi 
Protestant theologian in Amsterdam, about 1685, starts the historical 
method, inquires as to the time and circumstances of composition, and 
BO on — first conceives it, in fact, as an historical problem. Seventy 
years later comes the Montpellier physician, Jean Astruc. He first 
notices the key to the whole enigma, the distinctive use made of the 
words “ Elohim ” and ** Jahveh.’^ This leads^him to the supposition of 
different stratain the Pentateuch, and from him descend in direct line 
Kuenen and Wellhausen. — It is instructive, by the way, to notice that 
all the time Astmc will have nothing to say to arguments against the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. ^ Ihat,’’ he says scornfully, ** was 
the disease of Uie last century ^ attack,’* in fact, which had 

filled ” I— Well, then Astaroc’s Oongs(^res pass into Germany, and . 
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meet there at first with very much the same reception from German 
orthodoxy that English orthodoxy gave Colenso. Till Eichhom^s 
EinleUung appears. From that point the patient, industrious mind 
of Germany throws itself seriously on the problem, and a whole new 
and vast development begins. Thenceforward not a name of any 
importance that is not German, except ^lat of Kuenen, who is 
altogether German in method and science, down to our own day, 
when at last amongst ourselves a school of English scholars trained 
in the German results, and enthusiastically eager to diffuse them, 
has risen to take away our reproach, and has hardly begun to work 
before the effects on English popular religion are everywhere con- 
spicuous. • 

* Well, 1 don't know what you feel, Ronalds, but all these things 
to me, at any rate, are immensely significant. 1 say to myself, it 
has taken some thirty years for German critical science to conquer 
English opinion in the matter of the Old Testament. But, except 
in the regions of an either illiterate or mystical prejudice, that 
conquest is now complete. How much longer will it take before we 
feel the victory of the same science, carried on by the same methods 
and with the same ends, in a field of knowledge infinitely more 
precious and vital to English popular religion than the field of the 
Old Testament — ^before Germany imposes upon us not only her con- 
ceptions with regard to the history and literature of the Jews, but 
also those which she has been elaborating for half a century with 
regard to that history which is the natural heir and successor of the 
Jewish — the history of Christian origins ? ’ 

* In your opinion, no doubt, a very few years indeed,’ returned 
Ronalds, recovering that attractive cheerfulness of look which was 
characteristic of him. ^As for me, I see no necessary connection 
between the two subjects. The period covered by the New Testa* 
ment is much narrower, the material of a different quality, the 
evidence infinitely more accessible, the possibility of mistakes on the 
part of the Ciharch infinitely less. And whatever may be said of our 
Old Testament scholarship, not even the most self-satisfied German 
can speak djsrespectfdlly of us in the matter of the New. As I said 
before, with men like Lightfoot, Westcott, Hort, and Salmon as tiie 
leaders and champions of our faith on the intellectual side, we have veiy 
little, as it seems to me, to fear from any sceptical foreign WisBeniehafi, 
Besides, what can be more unfedr, Merriman, than to speak as if the 
whole of this WiBsefiMchaft were on one side? Neander, Weiss, Darner, 
Tiioliendorf, Luthardt ; these are names as famous in the world as 
laxg ef the so-called critical ” names, and they are the names, not 
of aMrflants^ but of defenders of our faith. And as to the assault on 
the CSirktian doenments, we can appeal not only to Christiaa writers 
but to a seeptio like Benan, in whose opinion the assault has been 
repulsed mi discredited. No ! here at least we are stiMger, not 
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weaker, than we were thirty years ago. Every weapon that a hostile 
science could suggest has been brought to bear against the tower of 
our faith, and it stands more victoriously than ever, foursquare to all 
the winds that blow.’ 

^ And meanwhile every diocesan conference rings with the wail 
over ‘4nfidel opinions,” ’ said Merriman quietly. ‘ It grows notoriously 
more and more difficult to get educated men to take any interest in 
the services or doctrines of the Church, though they will join eagerly 
in its philanthropy ; literature and the periodical press are becoming 
either more indifferent or more hostile to the accepted Christianity 
year by year ; the upper strata of the working class, upon whom the 
feature of that class depends, either stand coldly jgtloof from all the 
Christian sects, or throw themselves into secularism ; and Archdeacon 
Farrar, preaching on the prosecution of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
passionately appeals to all sections of Christians to close their ranks, 
not against each other, but against the scepticism rampant” 
among the cultivated class, and the religious indifference of the 
democracy. — But let me take your points in order. No doubt there 
is a large and Nourishing school of orthodox theology in Germany. 
»So, seventy years ago, there was a large and flourishing school in 
(iermany of defenders of the Mosaic authorship and date of the 
Pentateuch. One can run over the names — Fritzsche, Scheibel, Jahn, 
Dahler, Bosenmiiller, Uerz, Hug, Sack, Pustkuchen, Kanne, Meyer, 
Staudlin — who now remembers one of them ? Of all their books, 
says a French Protestant, sketching the controversy, il n^eet resU gw 
le souvenir (Tun hero'ique et ivipuissant effort. It is not tAeir work, 
but that of their opponents, which has lived and penetrated, has 
transformed opinion and is moulding the future. They represented 
the exceptional, the traditional, the miraculous, and they have had 
to give way to the school representing the normal, the historical, the 
rational. And yet not one of them but did not believe that he had 
crushed De Wette and all his works ! Is not all probability, all 
analogy, all the past, so to speak, on our side when we prophesy a 
like fate for those schools of the present which, in the field of Christian 
origins, represent the -exceptional, the traditional, the muaculous? 
For what we have been witnessing so far is the triumph of a 
principle, of an order of ideas, and this principle, this order, belongs 
to US, not to you, and is as applicable to Christian history as it is to 
Jewish. 

'Then as to our own theology. Let me be disrespeotfal to no 
one. But I should like to ask you what posmbility is there in this 
country of a scientific, that is to say an unprejudiced, an unbiassed 
study of theology, under present conditions ? All our thedqgical 
faculties are subordinate to the Church ; the professors are clergy- 
men, the examiners in the thedogioal schools muit be in priest’s 
isrders. .They are, in fact, in that position to whirir the reactimuiiy 
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orthodoxy of Germany tried — unsuccesfifully — to reduce the German 
universities after ’48. Bead the protest of the theological faculty 
of Gottingen against an attempt of, the sort. It is given, if I re- 
member right, in Hausrath’s Life of Straues^ and you will realise 
the opinion of learned Germany as to the effect of such a relation 
between the Church and the universities as obtains here, on the pro- 
gress of knowledge. The results of our English system are precisely 
what you might expect — ^great industry, and great success in textual 
criticism, in all the branches of what the Ciermans call .the niedere 
Kritikj complete sterility, as far as the higher criticism — that is to 
say the effort to reconceive Christianity in the light of the^accumu- 
lations of modem jcnowledge — is concerned.^ When Fattison made 
his proposals as to the reorganisation of studies at Oxford, he did 
not trouble himself to include therein any proposals as to the theo- 
logical faculty. Until the whole conditions under which that faculty 
exists could be altered, he knew that to meddle with it would be 
useless. All that could be ex])ected from it was a certain amount of 
exegetical work and a more or less respectable crop of .apologetic, and 
that it produced. But he did not leave the subject witliout drawing 
up a comparison between the opportunities of the tlieological student 
at Oxford and those of the same student «it any German university — 
a oomparhon which set one thinking. His complaints of the quality 
and range of English theological research have been often rejieated ; 
they were echoed at last year’s Church Congress by Professor Cbeyne 
— ^but, in fact, the matter is notorious. You liave only to glance 
from the English field to the German, from our own cramped con- 
ditions and meagre product to the German abundance and variety, 
to appreciate Pattison’s remark in the WestmimteTf in 1857. 1 

forget the exact words — *Mt is a misnomer to speak of German 
' theology. It is more properly the theology of the age — the only 
scientific treatment of the materials which exists. Like other great 
movements, it rises in this country or that, but it ends by penetrat- 
ing into all. For my own part, I believe that we in England, with 
regard to this German study of Christianity, are now at the begin- 
ning of an epoch of popularisation* The books which record it 
have been studied in England, Scotland, and America with increasing 
eagerness during the last fifteen years by a small class ; in the next 

> It is dear that Meiriman has here overlooked certaiu names he might have 
msaitioiidd— those of Dr. Hatch and Dr. Sandaj for instance— and outside the Church 
of and the theological faculties, those of R. W. Macan, the author of one of 

tlhe most oomprebeosivc and scholarly monographs tliat exist in English, of the 
Toleraa Dr. Davidson, of Mr. B. F. Horton, whose illogical and interesting book on 

TmpIreitUn^ rf*Seripture breathes change and transition in ovory page, of Dr. 
Dronunoodf whose admirable PlUlo is full of the best spirit of modern learning. 
But three or four swallows do not make a summer, and Moxriman's mind Is evidently 
possessed with the thought of that atmosphere, that vast surrounding literature 
which in Germany supports and generates the individual dfort. 
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fifteen years we shall probably see their oontents reprodnoed in 
English form and penetrating public opinion in a new and aiupriflang 
way. A minimmn of readers among na read Oenian, and bratuda- 
tions only affect a small and mostl]i profession^' stratum of tipfniou. . 
But when we get our VDwn Englisl^ lives of GhrUt and histoties of 
the primitive Church, written o# German prixMples in the tone and 
speech fiuniliar to the English world, then will come the struggle. 
With regard to the Old Testament, this is pTecie>ely^hat has hap^ 
pened — the struggle has come — and already we ^ee'fnuch of the 
result. 

* ("ifiailly as to Kenan ’ — Merriman lay back in his chair, and a 
smile broadened over the whole face — ^ 1 am always puzzled the 
readiness with which the Englishman uses Kenan as a stick to beat 
the Germans. Forgive me, Konalds — but doesn’t it sometimes occur 
to you that the Germans may have something to say about Kenan ? 
Isn’t their whole contention about him that he is a great a^st, a 
brilliant historian, but an uncertain critic ? Amiel, who, though a 
Genevese, was brought up at Berlin, exactly expresses German opinion 
when he lays stress on the contradiction in Kenan between the 
literary taste of the artist, which is delicate, individual; and true, 
and the opinions of the critic, which are borrowed, old-fashioned, and 
wavering.” In the course of time this judgment becomes patent to 
Kenan, and the result appears in certain uncivil passages about young 
German professors in the preface to Les Eva/ngiles and elsewhere. 
What matter? The face of knowledge remains the same. Renan 
is still, as Taine long ago remarked, the main expounder of German 
theological WissenwAa/t forthe world in general ; in qnte of his own 
great learning the Origines du Christianibute could npt have been 
written without the thirty years of German labour lying behind it. 
And, as a principle — whether it is a great Frenchman determined to 
combine the artist with the savant, or an Englishman struggling to 
fuse Anglicanism with learning, as soon as itcomes to serious differences 
between them and the German critical schools, I can only say that 
the impartial historical spectator will be all for the chances of the 
Germans, simply from* his knowledge of the general lie of Ae field! 
Oh, fhese Germans ! ’ and the speaker shook his head with an ex- 
presnon half humorous, half protesting. ‘Yes, we arraign them, 
and justly, for their type and their style, their manners or no-manners, 
their dnlnesB and their length. And aU the time, what Taine said 
long ago in his study of Carlyle remains as true as ever. Let me 
tom to the passage, I have pondered it often,’ and he drew a little 
note-book to him, which was lying beside his hand. . 

Thus at the end of the last oentsiy thsie rose into belag the pUksopIde 
gsaisa of Qensaayi which, after engeadwiag a new metaphydc, a new theol^, 
a new poetry, a ]Mwliteratum,aiMwplilblopy(hiiewexcgsah,snewlaan^^ 
now desoendlxig Into iU the acdaiioei, and there oaixyiig on ItieW^ SToipnlt 

Tcmu ZXY^^No. 145. 1 X 
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mote original, more uniTeraal, mote fruitful in conaeqaesoea of all aorta, mote 
capable of tranaforming everything and remaking everything, haa shown itself in 
the world for three hundred yearn. It ia of the same significance, the same rank 
as that of the Benaiaaaihoe and that of the Olassical Period. like those earlier 
' forces, it draws to itself wU the best endeavour of contamporuy-iiitelligence, it 
appean as they did in every civiliaed opuatry, it represents as they did ^ un dee 
momenta de l*histoire du monde/ 

The enth^piast dropped the book, with a smile at his own warmth. 
Bonalds smifed too, but more sadly, and the two friends sat silent 
awhile. Merriman filled a new pipe, his keen look showing the rise 
within him of thoughts as quick and numerous as the spirals of blue 
smoke which presently came and went between him and his friend. 

After a minute or two he said, bending forward : 

^ But all that, Ronalds, was by the way. Let me go back to my- 
self and this change of view I am trying to explain to you. Yod 
have given me your opinion, which I suppose is a very common one 
among English Churchmen, that the whole movement of German 
critical theology is an attack ’’which has failed,” that the orthodox 
position is really stronger than before it began, and so on. Well, let 
me put side by side with that conviction of yours, my own, which has 
been gained during eighteen months’ intense effort, spent all of it on 
German soil, in the struggle to understand something of the past 
histoiy and the present situation of German critical theology. Take 
it from 1835, fifty-four years. — Practically the movem|pt which 
matters to us begins with the shock and scandal of Strauss’s L^en 
JeaUy which appeared in that year. Strauss, who like Renan was an 
artist and a writer, derived, as we all know, his philosophical impulse 
from Hegel, his critical impulse from Schleiermacber. Philosophi- 
cally he apilealed from Hegel the orthodox conservative to H^el 
the thinker. You taught us,” be says in effect to bis great teacher, 
** that there are two elements in all religion, the {)assing and the 
eternal, the relative and the absolute, the Vorstdlung and the 
Begrif* The particular system of dogmas put forward by any religion 
is the Vorstdlung or presentation, the Begriffar idea is the underlying 
q^iiitual reality common to it and piesumably other systems besides. 
Why in (Suistianity have you gone so &r towards identi^^g the 
two ? ' Why this exception ? for what reasons have you allowed to the 
VcrsUUmng in Christianity a value which belongs only to the Begrifft 
Yamr reasons must rest upon the Christian evidence. Bcft the 
evidoice cannot bear the weight. Examine it carefully and you will 
see that the particular statements which it makes are lealfy only 
Varstdkmg as in other religions, the imaginative mythical dettieiits 
us the Idea or Begriff. The idea which is esqmssed 
in tbeidogy is the idea of God in man. The inoamation, 

of Jesus are shadows of the eternal feneniticai, 
the enfflelB* aielf^iqpetitioti <k the Divine life. The Single are 
mere senSuous ^jmbols. * To the ideain the fiicti to t}ie laoe in the 
individual, our age wishes to be led.’” Naturally to achieve thlaend 
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the G-ospels as history had to be swept away. And thqr were remorse- 
lessly swept away. Something indeed remained. There was a Jewish 
teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, in whom oontempoiaiy troth saiflhstthe 
Messiah, then the Son of Ood, then the Logos. But his life and eha- * 
racter were comparatively unimportant — so it stood, at least, in the 
earliest and latest Lehen Jeeu ; what was important was the ideal- 
ising mythopceic faculty which from the Jesus of the ^kdilean Lake 
evolved the Christ of Bethlehem, of the miracles,^of the Besurrec- 
tion, of theology. Thus the whole method was speculative and 
a priori. There was in it a minimum of history, a miniTnuTn indeed 
of literary criticism. Strauss criticised the contents of the Christian 
literature without understanding the literary and historical condi- 
tions which had produced it. Of the real life and culture of the 
knen who wrote it, of the real historical conditions surrounding the 
person of Jesuit, he had almost as little notion as the dogmatic his- 
torians who undertook to answer him. 

* Luckily, however, not only orthodoxy, but the spirit of history, 
took alarm, and from the revolt of history against hypothesis began 
the Tubingen school. Baur, that veteran of knowledge, was struck, 
in the first place, with the fact which Strauss’s book revealed, that a 
scientific knowledge of Christian sources was as yet wanting to theo- 
logy; in the next he was imbued with the conception that the 
Gospels ^d been till then placed in a false perspective both by 
Strauss and New Testament criticism generally — that not they, but 
the Pauline Epistles, represent the earliest and directest testimony 
we have to Christian belief. From this standpoint he began a com- 
plete re-examination of early Christian literature, conceiving it as a 
chapter in the history of thought. How did the circle of disciples 
surrounding Jesus of Nazareth broaden into the Catholic Church ? 
Can the steps of that development be traced in the books of the New 
Testament ? If so^ how are the separate books to be classed and 
interpreted with relation to the general movement ? We all know 
the famous answer, how the Catholic Church of the second century 
is but the product of a great compromise come to under the preasure 
of heresy by the two primitive opposing parties, the P6trin€ and the 
Pauline, which for about a hundred years had divided Christian 
literature between them, so that all its products, Oo^els, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, ore, in a sense, pamphlets, controversial documents 
written in the interests of one or the other body of opinion. Well, 
here at last was histoiy — as compared either with Strauss’s {diiloso- 
phising, or with the idyllic but unintelligible picture presented by 
the Early Chnr^ as it was drawn, say, by *Neander. -But it was not 
yet pwre hititory^ It was maned by a too great love of system^ 
making, of arfaitiary antithesis and fbrmulie, learnt, of coarse, fiom 
Hegel, vdiicdi took far too little aooount^ the variety, the 
the oom|deiity and masynddedness which belonged to the eariy 

Iia * 
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Christian life, as to all life, but especially the rich and fermenting 
life of a najBcent religion. The clue was found, but in spite of the 
genius of Baur — and to my mind we owe to him all that we really 
* know at the present moment about the New Testanient — it had been 
too arbitrarily and confidently followed up. 

* Again history protested, and again critical theology fell patiently 
to work. 

‘ It was conscious of two wants — deeper and more comprehen- 
sive understanding of the personality and work of Jesus, which Baur, 
who had thrown a flood of light on Paul, had notoriously left un- 
attempted ; and in the second place, it was striving towards a more 
lifelike and convincing picture of the early Christian society. From 
a study of Christian ideas, it passed to a closer study of the conditions 
under which they arose, of that whole culture, social and intellectual, 
Jewish or Hellenic, of which they were presumably the product. 
Collateral knowledge poured in on all sides — of the history of reli- 
gions, of Boman institutions, of the developments and ramifications 
of Hellenic and Hellenistic thought. The workers following Baur 
fell into different groups : Hilgenfeld on the right, softening and 
moderating Baur’s more negative conclusions ; Volkmar on the left, 
develc^ing them extravagantly, yet evolving in the process an 
amount of learning, ingenuity, and suggestiveness which will leave 
its mark when his specific conclusions as to the dates of the New 
Testament books ore no longer remembered. Meanwhile two opposi- 
tions to the Tubingen school had shown themselves — the dogmatic and 
the scientific. Of the first not much need be said. Its most honoured 
name is that of Bernhard Weiss, but the great majority of its books, 
written to meet the orthodox needs of the moment, are already for- 
gotten. On the other hand, the scientific opposition represented by 
Beuss, Bothe, Ewald, and Bitschl did admirable work.* It brought 
Bauris ideas to the test in every possible way, and it supplied fresh 
ideas, fresh solutions of its own. Beuss’s cautious and exhaustive 
method led the student to think out the whole problem for himself 
anew ; Bothe drew out the debt of Christianity to Creek and Latin 
institutions ; while Bitschl tracked out shades and nuanoee in early 
Christianity which Baur’s over-logical method had missed. 

* The years went on. With each the spirit of the time became 
more historical, more concrete. The forces generated by the great 
German historical school, by Banke, and Mommsen, and Waitz, and 
by the offshoots of this school in France and England, made them- 
selves felt more and more on theological ground. A new series of 
Jbiotgraphies of* Jesus began. Strauss, after an abstinence of twenty 
years from theology, issued a new edition of the Ld>m Jem^ largely 
modified hy concessions to a more historical and positive spirit. 
Schenkel published his OhaToMerbiid Jesu, by which, in spite of 
what we f^ould call its Broad Church orthodoxy, Gennan clerical 
opinion was almost' as violently exercised as it had been by Strauss 
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thirty years before. Keim began his most interesting, most im- 
portant, and most imperfect book, Jems von Nazara^ and beyond 
the frontier Benan brought the results of two generations’ labour 
within the reach of the whole educated world by the historical, 
brilliance and acumen thipwn into the successive volumes of 
the Origi/nea. In all this a generation has passed away since 
Baur died, and we are brought again to a point where we can 
provisionally strike a balance of results. Do you remember 
Hamack’s article on the present state of critical theology in the 
Contemporary two years or more ago ? Hamack is a man of. great 
ability and extraordinary industry, largely read in Germany and 
beginning to be largely read here. Well — as Isompared with the 
state of knowledge thirty years ago, when the Tubingen school was 
at its height, his verdict on the knowledge of to-day is simply this — 
ric/icr in historical points of viewJ^ Hamack himself has carried 
opposition to some of the most characteristic Tubingen conclusions 
almost to extravagance ; but here in this careful and fair-minded 
summary is not a word of disrespect to a famous school and great 
master,” not a word of an “ attack ” which has “ failed.” Because 
the person who is speaking knows better ! Yet he draws with a 
firm hand the positive advances, the altered aspects of knowledge. 
Why have we come to know more of that problem of the rise of 
Catholicism, to which Baur devoted his life, than Baur could ever 
know ? Simply because we have grown more realistic, more 
elastic, the historical temper has developed, we have acquii*ed the 
power of transplanting ourselves into other times. Great historians 
— men like Ranke — have taught us this. Then we have realised 
that . all history is one, that religion and church history is a mere 
section of the whole history of a period, and cannot be understood 
except in relation to that whole.” And so on. My whole experience 
in Germany was an illustration of these words. As'compared with 
my Oxford divinity training, it was like passing from a world of 
shadows to a world of living and breathing humanity. Each of my 
three professors on his own ground was grappling with the secret of 
the past, drawing it out with the spells of learning, sympathy, and 
imagination, working all the while perfectly freely, unhampered by 
subscription or articles, or the requirements of examinations. Our 
own theology can show nothing like it ; the most elementary con- 
ditions of such work are lacking among us ; it will take the effort 
of a generation to provide them. 

* Twa books in particular occur to me — if you are not weary of 
my disquisition !— ^as representing this most recent phase of develop- 
ment ; Schiirer’s Oeschichte des jiidischm Volkea im Zeitalter Jesfn 
Qkristif and Hausrath’s Zeitgeachichte. In the 

first you have a minute study of all the social and intellectual 
elements in the life of Judsea and Judaism geneiyiy, at the time of 
the appearance of Christianity •* In the second you have the. aune 
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materials^ only handled in a more conseontive and artistic way» and as 
a setting first for the life of Jesus, and afterwards for the history of 
the Apostles. If you compare them with Strauss, you see with start* 

, ling clearness how far we have travelled in half a century. There, an 
empty background, an effaced, personality, and in its stead the play 
of philosophical abstraction. Here, a landscape of extraordinary 
detail and realism, peopled with the town and country populations 
which belong to it ; Pharisee and Essene, Sadducee and Hellenist, 
standing out with the dress and utterance and gesture native to each ; 
and in their midst the figure which is at last becoming real, intelli- 
gible, human, as it has never yet been, and which in these latter days 
we are beginning dgain to see with something of the vision of those 
who first loved and obeyed ! — The contrast sets us looking back with 
wonder over the long, long road. But there is no break in it, no 
serious deviation. From the beginning till now the driving impulse 
has been the same — the impulse to understand^ the yearning to- 
wards a unified and rationalised knowledge. Each step has been 
necessaiy, and each step a development. A diluted and falsified 
histojy 'was first driven out by thought, which was then, as it were, 
left alone for a time on ground cleared by violence ; now a juster 
thought has replaced the old losses by a truer history, a fuller and 
exacter range of conceptions. — An attack^' which has ^^failed .^^ — 
Could any description be more ludicrous than this common English 
label applied to a great and so far triumphant movement of thought ? 
Looking back over the controveBsy, whether as to the Old Testament 
or the New, I see a similar orthodox judgment asserting itself again 
and agmn — generally as an immediate prelude to some fresh and 
imposing development of the critical process — and again and again 
routed by events. At the present moment it could only arise, like 
your quotation of Renan, if you will let me say so — ^and I mean no 
offence — in a country and amid minds for the most part willingly 
ignorant of the whole actual situation. Just as much as the 
criticism of Roman institutions and primitive Roman history has 
failed, just as much as the scientific investigation of Buddhism during 
the present century has failed, in the same degree has the critical 
investigation of G^stianity failed — ^no more ! In all three fields 
there has been the same alternation of hypothesis and verification, of 
speculative thought modified by controlling fact. But because some 
of Niebuhr’s views as to the trustworthiness of Livy have been 
corrected here and there in a more conservative sense by his succes- 
sors — because S4nart*s speculations as to the mythical elements of 
jPnddhism hav&been checked in certain directions by the conviction 
of a later school, that from the Pali texts now being brought to light 
a greater substratum of fact be recovered for the life of Buddha 
and the primitive history of his order than was at one time sus- 
pected — bepause of these fluctuations of scholarship *yoa do not point 
a hasty finger of scorn at the modem studies of Roman history or of 
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Buddhism ! StiH less, I imagine, are you prepared to go back to 
an implicit belief in Rhea Sylvia, or to find the miracles of early 
Buddhism more historically convincing I ’ 

Ronalds looked up quickly. ^ We do not admit your parallel for • 
a moment I In the first place, the Christian phenomena are unique in 
the history of the world, and cannot be profitably compared on equal 
terms with any other series of phenomena. In the second, the varia- 
tions which do not substantially affect the credit of scholarship in 
matters stretching so far over time and place as Roman history or 
Buddhism are of vital consequence when it comes to Christianity. 
The period is so much narrower, the possibilities so much more 
limited. To throw back the Gospels from the secbnd century, where 
Baur and Volkmar placed them, to the last thirty years of the first is 
practically to surrender the bases of the rationalist theory. You give 
yourself no time for the play of legend, and instead of idealising fol- 
lowers writing mythical and hearsay accounts, the critic himself brings 
us back into the presence of either eye-witnesses, or at any rate the 
reporters of eye-witnesses. He has treated the testimony as he 
pleased, has subjected it to every harsh irreverent test his ingenuity 
could suggest, and instead of either gettiiig rid of it wholesale, or 
forcing it into the mould of his own arbitrary conceptions, he is 
obliged to put up with it, to acknowledge in it a power he cannot 
over-pass — the witness of truth to the living truth ! ’ 

‘ Obliged to put up with it ” ! ' said Merriman with a smile, in 
which, however, there was a touch of deep melancholy. ‘ How oddly 
such a phrase describes that patient loving investigation of every 
vestige and fragment of Christian antiquity which has been the work 
of the critical school, and to which the orthodox Church; little as she 
will acknowledge it, owes all the greater reasonableness and living- 
ness of her own modem Christianity ! On the contrary, Ronalds, 
men like Hamack and Hausrath have no quarrel with Christian testi- 
mony, no antipathy whatever to what it has to say. They have 
simply by long labour come to understand it, to be able to trcmslate 
it. They, and a vast section of the thinking Christian world with 
them, have merely leaimt not to ask of that testimony more than it 
can give. They have come to recognise that it was conditioned by 
certain necessities of culture, certain laws of thought ; that in a time 
which had no conception of history, or of accurate historical report- 
ing in our sense-^a time which produced the allegorioal interpreta- 
tions of Alexandria, the Rabbinical interpretations of St. Paul and 
the Gospels, the historical method of Josephus, 4he superstitions of 
Justin and Fapias, the childish criticism and information of Irenssus, 
and the mass of pseudepigraphical literature which meets us at every 
turn before, and in, and after the New Testament — ^it is useless to 
expect to find a history which is not largely legend, a tradition 
which is not largely delusion. Led by experience gathered not 
only from Christian history, but from all history, they expect 
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beforehand what the Christian doouments reveal. see a sense 

of history so weak that, in preserving the tradition of the Lord, it 
cannot keep clear and free from manifest contradiction even the most 
essential facts, not. even the native place of his parents, the duration 
of his ministry, the date of his death, the place and time and order of 
the Kesurrection appearances, the length of the mysteriofas period in- 
tervening between the iResurrection and the Ascension ; and in pre- 
serving the tradition of the Apostles,' it cannot record with certainty 
for their disciples even the most essential facts as to their later 
lives,, the scenes of their labours, the manner of their fdeaths. On 
all these points the documents show naively — as all early traditions 
do — the most irreconcilable discrepancies. The critical historian 
could have foretold them, finds them the most natural thing in the 
world. On the other hand, he grows familiar, as the inquiry goes 
deeper, with that fund of fancy and speculation, of superstitious be- 
lief, or nationalist hope, in the mind of the first Christian period, 
the bulk of which he knows to be much older than the appearance of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and wherein he can trace the elements which con- 
ditioned the activity of the Master, and coloured all the thoughts of 
his primitive followers about him. He measures the strength of 
these fantastic or poetical conceptions of nature and history by the 
absence or weakness, in the society producing them, of that con- 
trolling logical and scientific instinct which it has been the work of 
succeeding centuries, of the toil of later generations, to develop in 
mankind; and when he sees the passion ofthe Messianic hope, or the 
Persian and Parsee conceptions of an unseen world which the course of 
history had grafted on Judaism, or the Hellenistic speculation with 
which the Jewish Dispersion was everywhere penetrated, or the mere 
natural love of marvel which every populace possesses, and more 
especially an Eastern populace — when he watches these' forces either 
shaping the consciousness of Jesus, or dictating the forms of 
belief and legend and dogma in which his followers cast the 
love and loyalty roused by a great personality — this also he could 
have foretold, this also is the most natural thing in the world. For 
to realise* the necessity, the inevitableness, of' these three features in 
the story of Christianity, he has only to look out on the general 
history of religions, of miracle, of sacred biography, of inspired books, 
to see the same forces and the same processes repeating themselves 
all over the religious field. 

^ So in the same way with the penetration and success of Ghristi- 
anity — ^the ** moral miracle,” which is to convince us of Christian dogma, 
when the appeal to physical miracle fails. To the historiaii there is 
no miracle, moral or physical, in the matter, any more than there is 
in the rise of Buddhism or of any other of those vast religions systems 
witir~which the soil of history is strewn. He sees the fuel of a 
great ethical end spiritual movement, long in preparation from many 
sides, kindfed into flame by that spark of a great pmOnality — a life 
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of ffenius, a tragic death. He sees the movement shaping itself to the 
poetry, myth, and philosophy already existing when it began, he sees 
it producing a new literature, instinct with a new passion, simplicity 
and feeling. He watches it, as time goes on, appropriating the ^ 
strength of Roman institutions, the subtleties of Greek thought, and 
although in every reUgious history, nay in every individual history, 
there remain puzzles and complexities which belong to the mysteries 
of the human organisation, and which no critical process however sym- 
pathetic can ever completely fiithom, still at the end the Christian 
problem is nearer a detailed solution for him than some othprs of 
the great religious problems of the world. How much harder for 
a European really to understand the vast spread and empire of 
Buddhism, its first rise, its tenacious hold on human life ! 

< But this relatively full understanding of the Christian problem is 
only reached hy a vigilant mainteTuiTice of that looh-out over the whole 
religious field of which 1 spoke just now. Only so can the historian 
keep his instinct sharp, his judgment clear. It is this constant use 
indeed of the comparative method which distinguishes him from the 
orthodox critic, which divides, say a German like Harnack or Hausrath 
from an Englishman like Westcott. The German is perpetually bring- 
ing into connexion and relation ; the Englishman, like Westcott, on 
the contrary, under the influence of ManseFs doctrine of affection,” 
works throughout from an isolation, from the perpetual assumption 
of a special case. The first method is throughout scientific. The 
second has nothing to do with scieAce. It has its own justification, 
no doubt, but it must not assume a name that does not belong to it.’ 

*Now I see, Merriman, how little you really understand the 
literature you profess to judge I ’cried Ronalds ; ^ as if Westcott, who 
knows everything, and is for ever bringing Christianity into relation 
with the forces about it, can be accused of isolating it ! A passage 
from the Gospel of the Resurrection comes into my mind at the 
moment which is conclusive : Christianity is not an isolated system, 
but the result of a long preparation — Christianity cannot be regarded 
alone and isolated from its antecedents. To attempt to separate 
Christianity from Judaism and Hellenism is not to inteipmet Christi- 
anity, but to construct a new religion ”~and so on. What can be 
more clear ? ’ 

^I^peak from a knowledge ofWestcott’s books,’ said Merriman 
quietly. ‘The passages you quote concern the moral and philoso- 
phical phenomena of Christianity — I was speaking of the miraculous 
phenomena. No scholar of any eminence, whatever might have been 
the case fifty yew ago, could at the present moment discuss the 
speculation and ethics of early Christendom without reference to 
surroimding conditions. So much the progress of knowledge has 
made impossible. * But the proeedure wMcb the Christian apologist 
cannot maititaLn in the field of ideas he stiU maintains in the 
field of nurade and evenh Do you find Westcott seriously sifting 
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and comparing the narratives of healing, of rising from the dead, of 
visions, and so on, which meet ns in the New Testament^ by the 
help of narratives of a similar kind to be found either in contem- 
porary or later documents, of the materials offered by the history of 
other religions or of other periods of Christianity ? And if the 
attempt is anywhere made, do you not feel all through that it is 
unreal, that the speaker’s mind is made up, to begin with, under the 
influence of that affection which is part of insight ” and that he 
starts his history from an assumption which has nothing to do with 
history ? No ! Westcott i^n eclectic, or a schoolman, of the most 
delicate, interesting, and attractive type possible ; but his great 
learning is for hiid not an instrument and means of conviction, it is 
a mere adornment of it.’ ■* 

There was a long pause, which Ronalds at last broke, looking at 
his friend with emotion in every feature. 

‘ And the result of it all, Merriman, for Germany and for your- 
self? Is Germany the better or the nobler for all her si)eculation ? 
Are you the happier ? ’ 

Merriman thought a while as he stood leaning over the Are ; then 
he said, ‘ Germany is in a religious state very difficult to understand, 
and the future of which is very difficult to forecast. To my mind, 
the chief evils of it come from that fierce reaction after ’48 which 
prevented the convictions of liberal theology from mingling with the 
life and institutions of the people. Religion was for years made a 
question of politics and bureaucracy ; and though the freedom of 
teaching was never seriously interfered with, the Church, which was 
for a long time the tool of political conservatism, organised itself 
against the liberal theological faculties, and the result has been a 
divorce between common life and speculative belief which affects the 
greater part of the cultivated class. The destructive forces of scien- 
tific theology have made them indifferent to dogma and formulae, and 
reaction in Church and State has made it impossible for the new 
spiritual conceptions which belong to that theology to find new forms 
of religious action and expression.’ 

‘ Bdigicms action ! ’ said Ronalds bitterly. What religion is pos- 
sible to men who regard Christ as a good man with mistaken notions 
on many points, and God as an open question ? ’ 

* For me at the present moment,’ replied Merriman, with a sin- 
gular gentleness, and showing in the whole expression of eye and 
feature, as he involuntarily moved nearer to his companion, a wish 
to soothe pain, a yearning to meet feeling with feeling, * that is not 
the point. The point is, What religion is possible to men, for whom 
God is the only reality, and Jesus that friend of God and man, in 
whom, through all human and necessary imperfection, they see the 
natural leader of their inmost life, the symbol of those religious forces 
in man which are primitive, essential, and universal? ’ ^ 

* What San a mere man, however good and eminent, matter to 
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me^’ asked Bonalds impatiently, ^ eighteen centuries after his death ? 
The idea that Christianity can be reconstructed on any such basis is 
the merest dream.’ 

^ Then, if so, history is realising a dream ! For while you and . 
those who think with you, fionalds, are discussing whether a certain 
combination is possible, that combination is slowly and silently 
establishing itself in human life all about you ! ^ You dispute and 
debate — solvitiir ambulcmdo. All over the world, in quiet German 
towns, in Holland, in the circles which represent some of the best life 
of France, in large sections of Scotch sisd English life, and in large 
sections of American life, these ideas which you ridicule as chimerical 
are beii^ carried day by day into action, tried by all the tests which 
evil and pain can apply, and proving their power to help, inspire, and 
console human beings. All round us ’ — and the speaker drew himself 
up, an indescribable air of energy and hope pervading look and 
frame — ^ all round us 1 feel the New Keformation preparing, strug- 
gling into utterance and being ! It is the product, the compromise 
of two forces, the scientific and the religious. In the English Be- 
formed Church of the future, to which the Church of England and 
the Church of Scotland, the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, 
the Independents, and the Unitarians will all contribute, and 
wherein the Liberal forces now rising in each body will ulti- 
mately coalesce, science will find the religion with which, as it 
has long since declared, through its wisest mouths, it has no rightful 
quarrel, and religion will find the spience which belongs to it and 
which it needs. Ah 1 but when, when ? ’ — and the tone changed to 
one of yearning and passion. ‘It is close upon us — it is prepared by 
all the forces of history and mind— its rise sooner or later is inevit- 
able. But one has but the one life, and the years go by. Mean- 
while the men whose hearts and heads are with us, who are our 
natural leaders, cling to systems which are for others, not for them, 
in which their faith is gone, and where their power is wasted, preach- 
ing a two-fold doctrine — one for the ilite and one for the multitude 
— and so ignoring all the teachings of history as to the sources and 
conditions of the religious life.’ 

He stopped, a deep momentary depression stealing over the hoe 
and attitude, which ten minutes before had expressed such illimitable 
hope. Again Bonalds put up his hand and laid it lingeringly on the 
arm beside him. 

‘ And youtself, Merriman ? ’ 

Meiximan looked down into the anzious friendly eyes, the moved 
countenance, and his own aspect gradually cleared. »He spoke with 
a grave and mild, solemnity as though making a confession of fiuth. 

<I am content, Bonalds — ^inwardly more at rest than for years. 
This study of mine, which at first seemed to have swept away al4ha8 
given me back much. Ghod — ^thoi^h I can find no namesfixr 
is more real, more present tome than ever b^caret And whenin the 
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intervals of my law-work I go back to my favourite books, it seems 
to me that I live with Jesus, beside Gennesareth, or in the streets of 
Jerusalem, as I never lived with him in the old days, when you and 
I w^ Anglicans together. I realise his historical limitations, and 
' the present they are to me, the more my heart turns to him, the 
more he means to me, and the more ready 1 am to go out into that 
world of the poor and helpless he lost his life for, with the thought 
of him warm within me. 1 do not put him alone, on any non- 
natural pinnacle ; but history, led by the blind and yet divine in- 
stinct of the race, has lifbecj^ this life from the mass of lives, and 
in it we Europeans see certain ethical and spiritual essentials con- 
centrated and embodied, as we seethe essentials of poetry and art 
and knowledge concentrated and embodied in other lives. And 
because ethical and spiritual things are more vital to us than art and 
knowledge, this life is more vital to us than those. Many others may 
have possessed the qualities of Jesus, or of Buddha, but circumstance 
and history have in each case decided as to the relative worth of the 
particular story, the particular inspiration, for the world in which it 
arose, in comparison with other stories or other inspirations ; and 
amid the difficulties of existence, the modern European who persists 
in ignoring the practical value of this exquisite Christian inh^'iitance 
of ours, or the Buddhist who should as yet look outside hir own 
frith for the materials of a more rational religious development, ia f.o 
my mind merely wasteful and impatient. We must submit to the 
education of God — the revolt against miraculous belief is becoming 
now not so much a revolt of reason as a revolt of conscience and 
frith — but we must keep firm hold all the while of that vast heri- 
tage of feeling which goes back, after all, through all the over- 
growths of dream and speculation to that strongest of all the forces 
of human life — the love of man for man, the trust of the lower soul 
in the higher, the hope and the faith which the leader and the hero 
kindles amid the masses ! ’ 

The two men remained silent a while. Then Konalds rose from 
his chair and grasped his companion’s hand. 

* We are nearer than we seemed half an hour ago,* he said. 

* And we shall come nearer yet,’ said Merriman, smiling. 

Bonalds shook his head, stayed chatting a while on indifferent 

subjects, and went. 

Mary A. Ward. 


The Editor ^The Nineteenth Century cannot undertake 
to return imaccepted M8S. 
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ACNOSTICISM: A REJOINDER. 


Thc concIudiDg paragraph of the Bishop of Petei borough's reply to 
the appeal which I addressed to him in the penultimate number of 
this Keview, leads me to think that he has seen a personal reference 
where none was intended. I had ‘ventured to suggest that the 
demend that a man should call himself an infidel, savoured very 
mud I cf the flavour of a * bull ; ’ and, even had the Right Reverend 
Ijjdat^ been as stolid an Englishman as 1 am, I should* have enter- 
tained the hope, that the oddity of talking of the cowardice of persons 
who object to call themselves by a nickname, which must, in their 
eyes, be as inappropriate as, in the intention of the users, it is offen- 
sive, would have struck him. But, to my surprise, the Bish(q> has 
not even yet got sight of that absurdity, lie thinks, lhat if 1 accept 
T)r. Wace’s definition of his much-luved ’ nv logically bound 

not only to adopt the titles of infidel rn -T^iscreant, but that I 
shall ‘even glory in those titles.’ As 1 have shown, ‘infidel’ 
merely means somebody who does not believe what you beUeve 
yourself, and therefore Dr. Wace has a perfect right to call flay, 
my old Egyptian donkey-driver, Nooleh, and myself, infidel^ just 
as Nooleh and I have a right to call him an infidel. The ludi- 
crous aspect of the thing comes in only when either of us demands 
that the two others should so label themselves. It is a terrible 
business to have to explain a mild jest, and I pledge myself not to 
run the risk of offending in this way again. I see hovr wremg I vtt 
in trusting to the Bishop’s sense of the ludierons, and I beg leaM 
VoL. XXV.— No. 146. K K . ' 
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unreBervedlj to mthdsaw my misplaced confideoce. And I take this 
course the more readily as there is something about which I am 
obliged again to trouble the Bishop of Peterborough, which is cer- 
, tainly no jesting matter. Beferring to my question, the Bishop says 
that if they (the terms * infidel ’ and ^ miscreant ’) 

should not be so proved to be applicable, then 1 should hold it to be as unreasonable 
to expect him to call himself by such names as he, I suppose, would hold it to be 
to expect us ChristianB to admit, without bettor reason than he has yet given us, 
that Chrisfianity is * the sorry stuff’ which, with his * profoundly ’ moral readiness 
to say * unpleasant * things, be is pleased to say that it is ’ (p. 370). 

According to those ‘English modes of thought and expression/ of 
which the Bishop seems to have but a poor opinion, this is a deliberate 
assertion that I have said that Christianity is ‘ sorry stuff.’ And, 
according to the same standard of fair dealing, it is, 1 think, abso- 
lutely necessary for the Bishop of Peterborough to produce the 
evidence on which this positive statement is based. I shall be un- 
feignedly surprised if he is successful in proving it ; but it is proper 
for me to wait and see. 

Those who passed from Dr. Wace’s article in the last number of 
this Beview to the anticipatory confutation of it which followed in 
‘ The New Beformation,’ must have enjoyed the pleasure of a dramatic 
surprise — just as when the fifth act of a new play proves unexpectedly 
bright and interesting. Mrs. Ward will, I hope, pardon the compari- 
son, if I say that, her effecti^’e clearing away of antiquated incum- 
brances from the lists of the controversy, reminds me of nothing so 
much as of the action of some neat-handed, but strong- wristed, Phyllis, 
who, gracefully wielding her long-handled ‘Turk’s head/ sweeps away 
the accumulated results of the toil of generations of spiders. I am 
the more indebted to this luminous sketch of the results of critical in- 
vestigation, as it is carried out among those theologians who are men 
of science and not mere counsel for creeds, since it has relieved me 
from the necessity of dealing with the greater part of Dr. Wace’s 
polemic an4 enables me to devote more space to the really important 
issues which have been raised.' 

Perhaps, however, it may be well for me to observe that appro- 
bation of the manner in which a great biblical scholar, for instance, 
Beuss, does his work does not commit me to the adoption of all, or 
indeed of any of his views ; and, further, that the disagreements of a 
series of investigators do not in any way interfere with the fact, that 
each of them has made important contributions to the body of truth 
idtimately esteblished. If I cite Buffon, Linnaeus, Lamarck, and 

^ I may perliaps zetam to the question of the autlionhip of the Gospels. For 
the p re s en t I must content myself with warning zny readers against any reliauoe 
apon Dr. Waoe’^ statements as to the results arrived at by modem criticism. 
Thgyaco w gsavbly as surprisingly erroneous. 
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Cuvier, as having each and all taken a leading shnre in building up 
modern biology, the statement that every one of these great naturalists 
disagreed with, and even more or less contradicted, aU the rei^t is 
quite true ; but the supposition that the latter assertion is in anyway 
inconsistent with the former, would betray a strange ignorance of the 
manner in which all true science advances. 

Dr. Wace takes a great deal of trouble to make it appear that I 
have desired to evade the real questions raised by his attack upon me 
at the Church Congress. I assure the reverend Principal that in this, 
as in some other respects, he has entertained a very erroneous con- 
ception of my intentions. Things would assume more accurate pro- 
portions in Dr. Wace’s mind if he would kindly*remember that it is 
just thirty years since ecclesiastical thunderbolts began to fly about 
my ears. I have had the ^ Lion and the Bear ’ to deal with, and 
it is long since I got quite used to the threatenings of episcopal 
Goliaths, whose croziers were like unto a weaver’s beam. So tliat I 
almost think I might not have noticed Dr. Wace’s attack, personal as 
it was ; and although, as he is good enough to tell us, separate copies 
are to be had for the modest equivalent of twopence, as a matter of 
fact, it did not come under my notice for a long time after it was 
made. ^lay I further venture to point out that (reckoning postage) 
the expenditure of twopence-halfpenny, or, at the most, threepence, 
would have enabled Dr. Wace so far to comply with ordinary conven- 
tions, as to direct my attention to the fact that he had attacked me 
before a meeting at which 1 was not present ? I really am not re- 
sponsible for the five months’ neglect of which Dr. Wace complains. 
Singularly enough, the Knglishry who swai-med about the Engadine, 
during the three months that I was being brought baek to life by 
the glorious air and perfect comfort of the Maloja, did not, in my 
hearing, say anything about the important events which liad taken 
place at the Church (^ongress ; and I think I can venture to aflSrm 
that there was not a single copy of Dr. Wace’s pamphlet in any of the 
hotel libraries which I rummaged in search of something more edifying 
than dull English or questionable French novels. 

And now, having, 'as I hope, set myself right with the public as 
regards the sins of commission and omission with which I have bjsen 
4!harged, I feel free to deal with matters to which time and type may 
be more profitably devoted.. 

The Bishop of Peterborough indulges in the anticipation that Dr. 
Wace will succeed in showing me *that a scientist dealing with 
questions of theology or Biblical criticism may go quite as far astray 
as theologians often do i^ dealing with* questions of 8cienee*(p. 371). 
I have already admitted that vaticination is not in my line ; and I 
cannot so much as hazard a guess whether the spirit of prophecy 
which has defended on the Bishop comes from the one, or the o^er, 
-of the two possible sources recognised by the highest authorities. /Itot 

KX 2 
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I think it desirable to warn those who may be misled by phraseo- 
logy of this kind, that the antagonists in the present debate are not 
quite rightly represented by it. Undoubtedly, Dr. Wace is a theo- 
logian ; and I should be the last person to question that his whole 
cast of thought and style of argumentation are pre-eminently and 
typically theological. And, if I must accept the hideous term 
* scientist ’ (to which I object even more than I do to * infidel ’), I 
am ready to admit that T am one of the people so denoted. 

But 1 hope and believe that there is not a solitary argument I 
have used, or that I am about to use, which is original, or has any- 
thing to do with the fact that 1 have been chiefly occupied with 
natural science. They are all, facts and reasoning alike, either iden- 
tical with, or consequential upon, propositions which are to be found 
in the works of scholars and theologians of the highest repute in the 
only two countries, Holland and Germany,- in which, at the present 
time, professors of theology are to be found, whose tenure of their 
posts does not depend upon the results to which their inquiries lead 
them.^ 

It is true that, lo the be.st of my ability, I have satisfied myself 
of the soundness of the foundations on which my arguments are 
built, and I desire to be held fully responsible for everything I say. 
But, nevertheless, my position is really no more than that of an 
expositor ; and my justification for undertaking it is simply that 
conviction of the supremacy of private judgment (indeed, of the im- 
possibility of escaping it) wliich^is the foundation of the Protestant 
Beformation, and which was the doctrine accepted by the vast majority 
of the Anglicans of my youth, before that backsliding towards the 
‘ beggarly rudiments ’ of an effete and idolatrous sacerdotalism which 
has, even now, provided us with the saddest spectacle which has been 
offered to the eyes of Englishmen in this generation. Ji high court 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, with a host of great lawyers in battle 
array, is and, for Heaven knows how long, will be, occupied with these 
very questions of ‘ washings of cups and pots and brazen vessels,^ 
which the IMaster, whose professed rei)resentatives are rending the 
Church over these squabbles, had in his mind- when, as we are' told, 
he uttered the scathing rebuke : — 

Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypocrites, as it. is written : — 

Tills people hoiiouretli me with tlieir lips, 

Jiut their heart is far from me ; 

But in 'rain do they worship me, 

Teaching^ as their doctrines the precepts of men. (Mark vii 6-7.) 

Men who can be absorbed in. bickerings over miserable disputes of 
diis kind can *have but little sympathy With the old evangelical 

^ The United Btutes ought, perhaps to be added, but 1 am not sure. 

* Imagine that all our chairs of Astronomy had been founded in the foilrteenth 
oentniy, and tliat their incumbents were bound to sign Ptolemaic artloles. In that 
case, with eveiy respect for the efforts of j)ersons thus hampered to attidn and ex- 
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doctrine of the ‘ open Bible/ or anything but a grave mifsgiving of the 
results of diligent reading of the Bible, without the help of ecclesias- 
tical spectacles, by the mass of the people. Greatly to the suzjnise of 
many of my friends, I have always advocated the reading of thefiible^ 
and the diffusion of the study of that most remarkable collection of 
books among the people. Its teachings are so infinitely superior to 
those of the sects, who are just as busy now as the Pharisees were 
eighteen hundred years ago, in smothering them under ^ the precepts 
of men ; ’ it is so certain, to my mind, that the Bible contains within 
itself the refutation of nine-tenths of the mixture of sophisticsd meta- 
physics and old-world superstition which has been piled round it by 
the so-called Christians of later times ; it is so*clear that the only 
immediate and ready antidote to the poison which has been mixed 
with Christianity, to the intoxication and delusion of mankind, lies 
in copious draughts from the undefiled spring, that 1 exercise the 
right and duty of free judgment on the part of every man, mainly 
for the purpose of inducing other laymen to follow my example. If 
the New Testament is translated into Zulu by Protestant mission- 
aries, it must be assumed that a Zulu convert is competent to draw 
from its contents all the truths which it is necessary for him to 
believe. I trust that I may, without immodesty, claim to be put on 
the same footing as the Zulu. 

The most constant reproach which is launched against persons of 
my way of thinking is, that it is all very well for us to talk about 
the deductions of scientific thought, but what are the poor and the 
•uneducated to do ? Has it ever occuiTed to those who talk in this 
fashion that the Creeds and the Articles of their several Confessions ; 
their determination of the exact nature and extent of 4he teachings 
of Jesus ; their expositions of the real meaning of that which is 
written in the hlpi sties (to leave aside all questions concerning the 
Old Testament) arc nothing more than deductions, which, at any 
rate, profess to be the result of strictly scientific thinking, and which 
are not worth attending to unless they really possess that character ? 
If it is not historically true that such and such things happened in 
Palestine eighteen centuries ago, what becomes of Christianity? 
And what is historical truth but that of which the evidence bears 
strict scientific investigation ? 1 do not call to mind any problem 
of natural science which has come under my notice, which is more 
difficult, or more curiously interesting as a mere problem, than that 

pound the truth* 1 think men of common sense would go elsewhere to learn astro- 
nomy. Zeller's Vortriige m\d A hJuitidlmigen were published and came into my hands 
a quarter of a century ago. Tho writer’s rank, as a theologian to begin with, and 
subsequently as a historian of Greek pliilosophy, is of the highest. Among these 
essays ore two— UrohrUtenthwa and Die Tulmiger hietorUehe which are 

likely to be of more use to those who wish to know tho real state of the case then fliU 
that the official * apolog^ts,* with their one eye on truth and the other on the tenets 
of their seot^ hare written. For the opinmn of a scmntific theolog^n about .theo- 
logians of this stamp see pp. 226 and 227 of the Vortrdge, 
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of the origin of the Sjnoptic Gospels and that of the historical value 
of the narratives which they contain. The Christianity of the 
Churches stands or falls by the results of the purely scienti&c in- 
. ^^estigation of these questions. They were first taken up in a purely 
scientific spirit just about a century ago ; they have been studied, 
over and over again, by men of vast knowledge and critical acumen ; 
but he would be a rash man who should assert that any solution of 
these problems, as yet formulated, is exhaustive. The most that can 
be said is that certain prevalent solutions are certainly false, while 
others are more or less probably true. 

If I am doing my best to rouse my countrymen out of their dog- 
matic slumbers, it 'is not that they may be amused by seeing who 
gets the best of it, in a contest between a ‘ scientist ' and a theologian. 
The serious question is whether theological men of science, or theo- 
logical special pleaders, are to have the confidence of the general 
public ; it is the question whether a country in which it is possible 
for a body of excellent clerical and lay gentlemen to discuss, in public 
meeting assembled, how much it is desirable to lei the congregations 
of the faithful know of the results of biblical criticism, is likely to 
wake up with anything short of the grasp of a rough lay hand upon 
its shoulder ; it is the question whether the New Testament books, 
being as I believe they vrere, written and compiled by people who, 
according to their lights, were perfectly sincere, will not, when 
properly studied as ordinary historical documents, afford us the 
means of self-criticism. And it.must bo remembered that the New 
Testament books are not resjwjnsible for the doctrine invented by 
the Chiurches that they are anything but ordinary historical docu- 
ments. The author of the third gospel tells us as straightforwardly 
as a man can that he has no claim to any other character than that 
of an ordinary compiler and editor, who had before him the works of 
many and variously qualified predecessors. 

In my former papers, according to Dr. Wace, I have evaded 
giving an answer to his main proposition, which he states as follows : 

Apnrt from all disputed points of criticism, no one practically doubts that our 
Lord lived, hud that He died on the (^ross, in tlie most intense sense of filial relation 
to His Father in Heaven, and that He bore testimony to that Fatlier’s providence, 
love, and grace towards mankind. The Lord's Prayer afibrds a sufficient e\'idence 
on tiiese points. If the Sermon on the Mount alone be added, the whole unseen 
world, of which the Agnostic refuses to know anything, stands unveiled before us. 
... If Jesus Ohrist preached that Sermon, made those promises, and taught that 
prayer, then any one who says that we know nothing of God, or of a future life, or 
of an unseen world, says that he does not believe Jesus Christ (pp. 354-366). 

Again— 

* 'The main question at issue, in a word, is one which Professor Huxley has^osen 
to leave entirely on one side— whether, namely, allowing for the utiUost uneertainty 
on other points of the criticism to which he appeals, there is any reasonabte doubt 
that the Lord*s Player and the Sermon on the Mount afibrd a true account of our 
Lord's essential belief and cardinal teaching (p. 355). 
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I certainly was not aware that 1 had evaded the questions here 
stated ; indeed I should say that 1 have indicated my reply to them 
pretty clearly; but, as Dr. Wace wants a plainer auswer^ he shall 
certify be gratified. If, as Dr. Wace declares it is, his * whole casct 
is involved in ’ the argument as stated in the latter of these two 
extracts, so much the worse for liis whole case. For I am of opinion 
that there is the gravest reason for doubting whether the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount ’ was ever preached, and whether the so-called ' Lord’s 
Prayer ’ was ever prayed, by Jesus of Nazareth. My reasons for this 
opinion are, among others, these : — ^There is now no doubt that the 
three Synoptic G-ospels, so far from being the work of three indepen- 
dent writers, are closely interdependent,^ and thah in one of two ways. 
Either all three contain, as their foundation, versions, to a large extent 
verbally identical, of one and the same tradition ; or two of them are 
thus closely dependent on the third ; and the opinion of the majority 
of the best critics has, of late years, more and more converged towards 
the conviction that our canonical second gospel (the so-called ^ Mark’s’ 
Gospel) is that which most closely represents the primitive ground- 
work of the three.'^ That 1 take to be one of the most valid results 
of New Testament criticism, of immeasurably greater importance 
than the discussion about dates and authorship. 

But if, as I believe to be the case, beyond any rational doubt or 
dispute, the second gospel is the nearest extant representative of the 
oldest tradition, whether written or oral, how comes it that it con- 
tains neither the ^ Sermon on the Mount ’ nor the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ 
those typical embodiments, according to Dr. Wace, of the ^ essential 
belief and cardinal teaching ’of Jesus? Not only does ‘Mark’s’ 
gospel fail to contain the ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ or anything but a 
very few of the sayings contained in that collection; but, at the 
point of the history of Jesus where the ‘ Sermon ’ occurs in ‘ Matthew,’ 
there is in ‘ Mark ’ an apparently unbroken narrative, fn>m the call- 
ing of james and John to the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother. Thus 

^ I suppose this is what Dr. Wace is thinking about, when he says that 1 allege 
tliat there * is no visible escape ’ from the supposition of an Ur-Marcua (p. 867). 
That a * theologian of repute ’ should confound an indisputable f^t with one of the 
modes of explaining that fact, is not so singular as those who are unaccustomed to 
the ways of theologians might imagine. 

* Any examiner whose duty it has been to examine into a case of ' copying * will 
be paitioularly well prepared to appreciate the force of the case stated in that most 
excdlent little book, The Common Tradition of the Synoptic OoapeU^ by Dr. Abbott 
and Mr. Bushbrooke (Macmillan, 1884). To those who have not passed through 
such painful experiences I may recommend the brief disousaion of the genuineness of 
the * Gasket Letters* in my friend Mr. Skelton'i^ interesting book, Maitland of 
LetkimgUm, The second edition of Boltzmann’s Lehrhueh^ pubydied in 1888, gives 
a remaikably fair and full account of the present results of ciitioism. At p. 386, he 
writes that the present burning question is whether the * relatively primitive naxiatioii 
and the, mot of the other synoptic texts is contained in Matthew or in Mark. It is 
only on ^ point that properly infenmed (sarAibffufiige) critics difEer/ and hededdes in 
favour of Mark. 
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the oldest tradition not only ignores the ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ 
but, by implication, raises a probability against its being delivered 
when and 'Vrhere the later ‘ Matthew ’ inserts it in his compilation. 

And still more weighty is the fact that the third gospel, the 
author of which tells us that he wrote after <many’ others 
had ‘taken in hand’ the same enterprise; who should therefore 
have known the first gospel (if it existed), and was bound to pay to 
it the deference due to the work of an apostolic eye-witness (if he 
had any reason for thinking it was so) — this writer, who exhibits far 
more literary competence than the other two, ignores any ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount,’ such as that reported by ‘ Matthew,’ just as much as 
the oldest authority does. Yet ‘Luke’ has a great many passages 
identical, or parallel, with those in ‘Matthew’s’ ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,* which are, for the most part, scattered about, in a totally 
different connection. 

Interposed, however, between the nomination of the Apostles and 
a visit to Capernaum ; occupying, therefore, a place which answers to 
that of the ‘ Sermon on the Mount ’ in the first gospel, there is, in 
the third gospel, a discourse which is as closely similar to the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount ’ in some particulars, as it is widely unlike it in others. 

This discourse is said to have been delivered in a ‘ plain ’ or ‘ level 
place ’ (Luke vi. 17), and by way of distinction we may call it the 
‘ Sermon on the Plain.’ 

I see no reason to doubt that the two Evangelists are dealing, to 
a considerable extent, with tha same traditional material ; and a 
comparison of the two ‘ Sermons ’ suggests very strongly that ‘ Luke’s ’ 
version is the earlier. The correspondences between the two forbid 
the notion that they are independent. They both begin with a 
series of blessings, some of which are almost verbally identical. 
In the middle of each (Luke vi. 27-38, Matt. v. 43-46) there is a 
striking exposition of the ethical spirit of the command given in 
Leviticus xix. 18. And each ends with a passage containing the 
declaration that a tree is to be known by its fruit, and the parable of 
the house built on the sand. But while there are only 29 verses 
in the ‘ Sermon on the Plain ’ there are 107 in the ‘ Sermon on the 
Mount; ’ the excess in length of the latter being chiefly due to the 
long interpolations, one of 30 verses before, and one of 34 verses after, 
the middlemost parallelism with Luke. Under these circumstances, 
it is quite impossible to admit that there is more probability that 
‘ Matthew’s ’ version of the Sermon is historically accurate than there 
is that Luke’s version is so; and they cannot both be accurate. 

‘Luke’ either knew the collection of loosely connected and 
d^oristic utterances which appear under the name of the ‘ Setmon 
on the Mount ’ in ‘Matthew; ’ or he did not. If he did hott he 
must have been ignorant of the existence of such a doeument'as our 
canonical ‘ Matthew,’^ a fact which does not make for the genuineness. 
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•or the authority of that book. If he did, he hae ehown that he 
does not care for its authority on a matter of &ot of no small im- 
portance ; and that does not permit us to conceive that he believed 
the first gospel to be the work of an authority to whom he ough^ 
to defer, let alone that of an apostolic eye-witness. . 

The tradition of the Church about the second gospel, which I 
believe to be quite worthless, but which is all the evidence there is for 
^ Mark's ’ authorship, would have us believe that ‘ Mark ’ was little 
more than the mouthpiece of the apostle Peter. Consequently, we 
4ire to suppose that Peter either did not know, or did not cajre very 
much for, that account of the ‘ essential belief and cardinal teaching ’ 
•of Jesus which is contained in the Sermon on the Mount; and, 
certainly, he could not have shared Dr. Wace“s view of its im- 
portance/* 

I thought that all fairly attentive and intelligent students of the 
•gospels, to say nothing of theologians of reputation, knew these 
things. But how can any one who does know them have the 
•conscience to ask whether there is ^ any reasonable doubt ’ that the 
Sermon on the Mount was preached by Jesus of Nazareth? If 
conjecture is permissible, where nothing else is possible, the most 
probable conjecture seems to be that ‘ Matthew,’ having a cerdo of 
■sayings attributed — rightly or wrongly it is impossible to say — ^to 
Jesus, among his materials, thought they were, or might be, records 
of a continuous discourse, and put them in at the place he thought 
likeliest. Ancient historians of ,the highest character saw no 
harm in composing long speeches which never were spoken, and 
.putting them into the mouths* of statesmen and warriors ; and I 
{presume that whoever is represented by ‘Matthew’, would have 
been grievously astonished to find that any one objected to his 
follovring the example of the best models accessible to him. 

So with the ‘ Lord’s Prayer.’ Absent in our representative of the 
eldest tradition, it appears in both ‘ Matthew ’ and ‘ Luke.’ There 
is reason to believe that every pious Jew, at the commencement of 
our era, prayed three times a day, according to a formula which is 
embodied in the present Schmone-Eere’’* of the Jewish prayer-book. 
JesuS, who was assuredly, in all respects, a pious Jew, whatever else he 
may have been, doubtless did the same. Whether he modified the 
•current formula, or whether the so-called ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ is the prayer 
substituted for the Schmone-Eare in the congregations of the Gentiles, 

* HoltzzDAim {JHe sjfno^tUchen ^vangeUen^ 18G3, p. 75), following Ewald, aignes 
that the * Source A’ (sthe threefold tradition, more or less) contained something 
that Answered to the * Sermon on the Plain ' immediately afl^er the words of our 
|»eaen,t Jifark, * And he oometh into a hoosc * (iii. 19). But what conceivable motive 
eould * Mark ' have for omitting it 7 Holtzmann has no doubt, however, that the 
* Sennon on the Mount ' is a compilation, or, as he calls it in his xecently published 
(p. 878}, * an arttficlal mosaic work.* 

See Sohdrer, €h$ehiekte dcajUditoken Volkoi, Zweiter Thcil, p. 364. 
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who knew nothing of the Jewish practice, is a question which can 
hardly be answered. 

In a subsequent passage of Dr. Wace’s article (p. 356) he ad^s to 
the list of the verities which he imagines to be unassailable, ^ The 
stoiy of the Pabsion.’ I am not quite sure what he means by this — 
I am not aware that any one (with the exception of certain ancient 
heretics) has propounded doubts as to the reality of tlie crucifixion ; 
and certainly 1 have no inclination to argue about the precise accuracy 
of evexy detail of that pathetic story of suffering and wrong. But, 
if Dr.^Wace means, as 1 suppose he does, that that which, according 
to the orthodox view, happened after the crucifixion, and which is, in 
a dogmatic sense, the most important part of the story, is founded on 
solid historical proofs, I must beg leave to express a diametrically 
opposite conviction. 

What do we find when the accounts of the events in question, 
contained in the three Synoptic gospels, are compared together ? In 
the oldest, there is a simple, straightforward statement which, for 
anything that I have to urge to the contrary, may be exactly true. 
In the other two, there is, round this possible and probable nucleus, 
a mass of accretions of the most questionable character. 

The cruelty of death by crucifixion depended very much upon its 
lingering character. If there were a support for the weight of the 
body, as not unfrequently was the case, the pain during the first 
hours of the infliction was not, necessarily, extreme ; nor need any 
serious physical symptoms at once arise from the wounds made by the 
nails in the hands and feet, supposing they were nailed, which was 
not invariably the case. When exhaustion set in, and hunger, 
thirst, and nervous irritation had done their work, the agony of the 
sufferer must have been terrible ; and the more terrible that, in the ab- 
sence of any effectual disturbance of the machineiy of physical life, it 
might be prolonged for many hours, or even days. Temperate, strong 
men, such as the ordinaiy G-alilean peasants were, might live for 
several days on the cross. It is necessary to bear these facts in mind 
when we read the account contained in the fifteenth chapter of the 
second gospel. 

Jesus was crucified at the third hour (xv. 25), and the narrative 
seems to imply that he died immediately after the ninth hour (v. 34) 
In this case, he would have been crucified only six hours ; and the 
time q)ent on the cross cannot have been much longer, because 
Jose^di of Arimathsea must have gone to Pilate, made his preparations, 
and deposited the body in the rock-cut tomb before sunset, whieh^at 
that ti^ of the year, was about the twelfth hour. That any one 
8)|€iild die after *only six hours’ crucifixion could not have been at aU 
in aeeordance with Pilate’s large experience of the effects of tbat 
method of punishment. It, therefore, quite agrees with what might 
be expected if Pilate ^marvelled if he were already dead ’ and re- 
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quired to be satisfied on this point bj the testimony of the Boman 
officer who was in command of the execution pazty» Those who 
have paid attention to the extraordinarily difficult question, What 
axe the indisputable signs of death ? — ^will be able to estimate the 
value of the opinion of a rough soldier on such a subject ; even if 
his report to the Procurator were in no wise affected by the &ct that 
the friend of Jesus, who anxiously awaited his answer, was a man of 
influence and of wealth. 

The inanimate body, wraj)ped in linen, was deposited in a spacious,^ 
cool, rock chamber, the entrance of which was closed, not by a well- 
fitting door, but by a stone rolled against the opening, which would of 
course allow free passage of air. A little more than thirty-six hours 
afterwards (Friday G p.m., to Sunday 6 A.M., or a little after) three 
women visit the tomb and find it empty. And they are told by a young 
man ^ arrayed in a white robe " that Jesus is gone to his native country 
of Gralilee, and that the disciples and Peter will find him there. 

Thus it stands, plainly recorded, in the oldest tradition that, for 
any evidence to the contrary, the sepulchre may have been vacated at 
any time during the Friday or Saturday nights. If it is said that no 
Jew would have violated the Sabbath by taking the former course, it 
is to be recollected that Joseph of Arimatha)a might well be familiar 
with that wise and liberal interpretation of the fourth commandment, 
which permitted works of mercy to men — nay even the drawing of 
an ox or an ass out of a pit — on the Sabbath. At any rate, the Satur- 
day night was free to the most scrupulous of observers of the Law. 

These are the facts of the case as stated by the oldest extant 
narrative of them. 1 do not see why any one should have a word to 
say against the inherent probability of that narrative ; and, for my 
part, I am quite ready to accept it as an historical fact, that so much 
and no more is positively known of the end of Jesus of Nazareth. 
On what grounds can a reasonable man be asked to believe any 
more ? So far as the narrative in the first gospel, on the one hand, 
and those in the third gospel and the Acts, on the other, go beyond 
what is stated in the second gospel, they are hopelessly discrepant 
with one another. And this is the more significant because * the 
pregnant phrase ‘ some doubted,’ in the first gospel, is ignored in the 
third* 

But it is said that we have the witness Paul speaking to us directly 
in the Epistles. There is little doubt that we have, and a very singular 
witness he is. According to his own showing, Paul, in the vigour of 
his manhood, with every means of becoming acquaiflted, at first band, 
with the evidence of eye-witnesses, not merely refused to credit them, 
but * persecuted the church of Qod and made havo^ of it.’ The 
reasoning of Stephen fell dead upon the acute intellect of this aealot 

* Spacious, because a young man could sit in it * on the right side* (zv. S), ahd 
thereftae with plenty of room to spare. 
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for the traditions of his fathers : his qres were blind to the ecstatic 
ilhimination of the martyr’s countenance ‘ as it had been the &ce of 
an angel ; ’ and when, at the words ^Behold,! seethe heavens opened 
. and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God/ the 
murderous mob rushed upon and stoned the rapt disciple of Jesus, 
Paul ostentatiously made himself their ofScial accomplice. 

Yet this strange man, because he has a vision one day, at once, 
and with equally headlong zeal, flies to the opposite pole of opinion. 
And he is most careful to tell us that he abstained from any re- 
examination of the facts. 

Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood ; neither went 1 up to Jeru- 
ftilem to them which « were Apostlt38 before me ; but I went away into Arabia. 
^Galatians i. 16, 17.) 

I do not presume to quarrel with Paul’s procedure. If it satisfied 
him, that was his affair ; and, if it satisfies any one else, I am not 
called upon to dispute the right of that person to be satisfied. But 
I certainly have the right to .say that it would not satisfy me, in like 
case; that I should be very much ashamed to pretend that it could, or 
ought to, satisfy me ; and that I can entertain but a very low estimate 
of the value of the evidence of people who are to be satisfied in this 
fashion, when questions of objective fact, in which their faith is in- 
terested, are concerned. So that when I am called upon to believe a 
great deal more than the oldest gospel tells me about the final events 
of the history of Jesus on the authority of I’aul (1 Corinthians xv. 
5-8) I must pause. Did he think it, at any subsequent time, worth 
while ‘ to confer with flesh and blood,’ or, in modern phrase, to re- 
examine the facts for himself? or was he ready to accept anything 
that fitted i^ with his preconceived ideas ? Does he mean, when he 
speaks of all the appearances of Jesus after the crucifixion as if they 
were of the same kind, that they were all visions, like the manifes- 
tation to himself? And, finally, how is this account to be reconciled 
with those in the first and the third gospels — w^hich, as we have seen, 
disagree with one another ? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily answered, I am afraid that, 
so far as ^ I am concerned, Paul’s testimony cannot be seriously re- 
garded, except as it may afford evidence of the state of traditional 
opinion at the time at which he wrote, say between 65 and 60 A.D. ; 
that is, more than twenty years after the event ; a period much more 
than sufficient for the development of any amount of mythology about 
matters of which nothing was really known. A few years later, among 
the contemporaries and neighbours of the Jews, and, if the most 
probable interpretation of the Apocalypse can be trusted, among 
^etfoUowers of Jesus also, it was fully believed, in spite of all evidence 
to the ocmtraiy, that the Emperor Nero was not really dead, but that 
be was hidden away somewhere in the East, and would speedily come 
again at the head of a great army, to be revenged upon his enenues. 
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Thus, I conceive that 1 have shown cause for the ^nion that 
Dr. Wace’s challenge touching the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s- 
Prayer, and the Passion was more valorous than discreet. After all 
this discussion, lam still at the agnostic point. Tell xne, first, what 
Jesus can be proved to have been, said, and done, and 1 will tell you * 
whether I believe him, or in him,'^ or not ! As Dr. Wace admits that 
I have dissipated his lingering shade of unbelief about the bedevil-^ 
ment of the Gadarene pigs, he might have done something to help 
mine. Instead of that, he manifests a total want of conception of the 
nature of the obstacles which impede the conversion of his ‘ infidels.’ 

The truth I believe to be, that the difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a sure conclusion as to these matters, ftom the Sermon on 
the Klount, the Lord’s Prayer, or any other data offered by the 
Synoptic gospels (and a fmi,iori from the fourth gospel) are insuper* 
able. Every one of these records is coloured by the prepossessions 
of those among whom the primitive traditions arose and of those by 
whom they were collected and edited ; and the difficulty of making 
allowance for these prepossessions is enhanced by our ignorance of 
the exact dates at which the documents were first put together ; of 
the extent to which they have been subsequently worked over and 
interpolated ; and of the historical sense, or want of sense, and the 
dogmatic tendencies, of their compilers and editors. Let us see if 
there is any* other road which will take us into something better 
than negation. 

There is a widespread notion that the * primitive Church,’ while 

under the guidance of the Apostles and their immediate successors, 

was a sort of dogmatic dovecote, pervaded by the most loving unity 

and doctrinal harmony. Protestants, especially, are fond of attributing 

to themselves the merit of being nearer ‘ the Church of the Apostles ’ 

than their neighbours ; and they are the less to be excused for their 

strange delusion because they are great readers of the documents which 

prove the exact contrary. The fact is that, in the course of the 

first three centuries of its existence, the Church rapidly underwent 

a process of evolution of the most remarkable character, the final 

stage of which is far more different from the first than Anglicanism 

is from Quakerism. The key to the comprehension of the problem 

of the origin of that which is now called ^ Christianity,’ and its 

relation to Jesus of Nazareth, lies here. Nor can we arrive at any 

sound conclusion as to what it is probable that Jesus actually said 

and did without being clear on this head. By far the most important 

* and subsequently influential steps in the evolution of Christianity took 

placa in the course of the century, more or less, which followed upon 

« 

* 1 ajn very emty for the interpolated * in/ beoaiue citation ought to be aoenrate 
In small things as in great. But what difference it makes whether one ^ believes 
Jesus ’ or ^b^eves In Jesus * much thought has not enabled me to discover. Xf yon 
* believe him * you must believe him to be what he professed to be-*tbat is, * believe 
aod if yon *believe in bim*you mnst neceesarily 'believe him.* 
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the crucifixion. It is almost the darkest period of Church history, but, 
most fortunately, the beginning and the end of the period are brightly 
illuminated by the contemporary evidence of two writers of whose 
, historical existence there is no doubt, and against the genuineness of 
whose most important works there is no widely admitted objection. 
These are Justin, the philosopher and martyr, and Paul, the Apostle 
to the Gentiles. I shall call upon these witnesses only to testify 
to the condition of opinion among those who called themselves 
disciples of Jesus in their time. 

Jijstin, in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, which was written 
somewhere about the middle of the second century, enumerates 
certain categories *of persons, who in his opinion, will, or will not, 
be saved.*' These are: — 

1. Orthodox Jews who refuse to believe that Jesus is the Christ. 
Not saved. 

2. Jews who observe the I^aw ; believe Jesus to be the Christ ; 
but who insist on the observance of the Law by Gentile converts. 
Not saved. 

3. Jews who observe the Law ; believe Jesus to be the Christ, and 
hold that Gentile converts need not observe the Law. Saved (in 
Justin’s opinion ; but some of his fellow-Christians think the contrary). 

4. Gentile converts to the belief in Jesus as the Christ, who 
observe the Law. Saved (possibly). 

5. Gentile believers in Jesus as the Christ, who do not observe 
the Law themselves (except so far as tlie refusal of idol sacrifices), 
but do not consider those who do observe it heretics. Saved (this is 
Justin’s own view). 

6. Gentle believers who do not observe the Law except in re- 
fusing idol sacrifices, and bold those who do observe it to be heretics. 
Saved. 

7. Gentiles who believe Jesus to be the Christ and call themselves 
Christians, but who eat meats sacrificed to idols. Not saved. 

8. Gentiles who disbelieve in Jesus as the Christ. Not samd. 

Justin does not consider Christians who believe in the natural 

birth of Jesus, of whom he implies that there is a respectable minority, 
to be heretics, though he himself strongly holds the pretematuikl 
birth of Jesus and his pre-existence as the ‘ Logos ’ or * Word.’ He 
conceives the Logos to be a second God, inferior to the first, unknow- 
able, God, with respect to whom Justin, like Philo, is a complete 
agnostic. The Holy Spirit is not regarded by Justin as a separate 
personality, and is often mixed up with the ^ Logos.’ The doctrine ' 
thd' natural immortality of the soul is, for Justin, a heresy; and 

Tme for Justin : but theio is a school of theological critics, who mo^ or loss 
question the historical realitj of Paul and the genuineness of even the four oaidinal 
epistles. 

" See J)ial eum TryphoMi § 47 and § 35. It is to be understood that Justin does 
not lOTongy these cate^ries in order as I have done. 
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he IB as firm a believer in the resurrection of the bedy> as in the 
speedy Second Coming and the establishment of the mOlennium. 

TUs pillar of the Church in the middle ^ the second oentuiy — 
a mndh-tiavelled native of Samaria — ^was certainly veil aoquainted, 
with Rome, probably with Alexandria, and it is likely that he knew 
the state of opinion throughout the length and breadth of the 
Christian world as well as any man of his time. If the various 
categories above enumerated are arranged in a series thus : — 


hMotJtylie 

Christ lanihj Pmyamsi, 

• VII. VIII. 

it is obvious that they form a gradational series from orthodox 
Judaism, on the extreme left, to Paganism, whether philosophic or 
popular, on the extreme right ; and it will further be observed that, 
while Justin’s conception of Christianity is very broad, he rigorously 
excludes two classes of persons who, in his time, called themselves 
Christians ; namely, those who insist on circumcision and other 
observances of the Law on the part of Gentile converts ; that is to 
say, the strict Juda^o-Christians (II.) and, on the other hand, those 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meat offered to idols — ^whether 
they are Gnostics or not(VII.). These last I liave called ‘ idolothytic’ 
Christians, because I cannot devise a better name, not because it 
is strictly defensible etymologically. 

At the present moment, I do not suppose there is an English 
missionary in any heathen land who would trouble himself whether 
-the materials of his dinner had been previously offered to idols or 
not. ' On the other hand, I suppose there is no Protestant sect within 
the pale of orthodoxy, to say nothing of the Soman and Greek 
Churches, which would hesitate to declare the practice of circum- 
oision and the observance of the Jewish Sabbath and dietary rules, 
•shockingly heretical. 

Modem Christianity has, in fact, not only shifted fiir to the right 
of Justin’s position, but it is of much narrower compass. 

Justin 

Judir^ChrUtuinity Mndtrn du'istiamUy /'Uffttnim 

Jtuhiftm ^ ^ — ^ I 

I. IL IJI. IV. V. VI. VII. VIIL 

For, though it iucludes VII., and even, in saint and lelio worship, 
outs a * monstrous cantle’ out of paganism, it exelndes, not only 
all JudsBO-Christians, but all who doubt that such aiSe heretics. Ever 
sinoe ^e thirteenth oentuiy, the Inquisition would have chem&Uy 
burned, and in Spain did abundantly bum, all persons who eame 
under &e categories II., in., IV., V. And the wolf would phty the 


Justiu's Christ hunt It 


')ifhoflu.r 

Jmiutsm 

1 . 


Jndif CJutsiMidtu 


11 . 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 
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same havoc now, if it could only get its Idood^stained jaws free 
from the muzzle imposed by the secular arzm 

Further, there is not a Protestant body except the Unitarian, 
which would not declare Justin himself a heretic,»on account of his 
doctrine of the inferior godship of the Logos ; while 1 am very 
much afiraid that, in strict logic, Dr. Wace would be under the neces- 
sity, so painful to him, of calling him an * infidel,’ on the same and 
on other grounds. 

Now let us turn to our other authority. If there is any result of 
critical investigations of the sources of Christianity which is certain, 
it is tkat Paul of Tarsus wrote the Epistle to the Galatians some- 
where between tho years 55 and 60 a.d., that is to say, roughly, 
twenty, or five-and-t wenty, years after the crucifixion. If this is so, the 
Epistle to the Galatians is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, 
of extant documentary evidences of the state of the primitive Church. 
And, be it obsened, if it is Paul’s writing, it unquestionably 
furnishes us with the evidence of a participator in the transactions 
narrated. With the exception of two or three of the other Pauline 
epistles, there is not one solitary book in the New Testament of the 
authorship and authority of which we have such good eridence. 

And what is the state of things we find disclosed ? A bitter 
quarrel, in his account of which Paul by no means minces matters or 
hesitates to hurl defiant sarcasms against those who were ‘ reputed to 
be pillars:’ James, Hhe brother of the Lord,’ Peter, the rock on 
whom Jesus is said to have built his Church, and John, Hhe beloved 
disciple.’ And no deference towards ^ the rock ’ withholds Paul from 
charging Peter to his face with ^ dissimulation.’ 

The subject of the hot dispute was simply this. Were Gentile 
converts bound to obey the Law or not ? Paul answered in the 
negative; and, acting upon his opinion, had created at Antioch (and 
elsewhere) a specifically * Christian’ community, the sole qualifications 
for admission into which were the confession of the belief that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and baptism upon that confession. In the qpistle 
in question, Paul puts this — his ‘ gospel,’ as he calls it — ^in its most 
extreme form. Notonly does he deny the necessity of conformity with 
the Law, but he declares such conformity to have a^ negative value. 
^Behold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye receive circumcision, 
Christ will profit you nothing’ (Galatians v. 2). He calls the legal 
observances ^ beggarly rudiments,’ and anathematises every one who 
preaches to the Galatians any other gospel than his own — ^That is 
to say, by direct consequence, be anathematises the Jerusalem 
Nazorenes whose zeal for the Law is testified by James in a passage 
of the Acts cited farther on. In the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
dealing with the question of eating meat offered to idols, it is clear 

1 guard myself against being supposed to affirm that even the four csrdmal 
epIeUes of Paul may not have been eoriously tampered with. See note 10 above. 
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that Paul himBelf thinks it a matter of indifference; bnt he advises 
that it should not be done, for the sake of the weaker brethren. 
On the other hand, the Nazarenes of Jerusalem most strenuously 
opposed Paul’s * gospel/ insisting on • every convert becoming a • 
regular Jewish proselyte, and consequently on his observance of the 
whole Law ; and this party was led by James and Peter and John 
(G-alatians ii. 9). Paul does not suggest that the question of prin- 
ciple was settled by the discussion referred to in Gralatians. All he 
says is that it ended in the practical agreement that he and Barnabas 
should do as they had been doing in respect of the Gentiles ; .while 
James and Peter and John should deal in their own fashion with 
Jewish converts. Afterwards he complains bitterly of Peter, because, 
when on a visit to Antioch, he at first inclined to Paul’s view, and 
ate with the Gentile converts ; but when ^ certain came from James,’ 

^ drew back, and separated himself, fearing them that were of the 
circumcision. And the rest of the Jews dissembled likewise with 
him ; insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with their dis- 
simulation ’ (Galatians ii. 12-13). 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn from Paul’s account of 
this famous dispute, the settlement of which determined the fortunes 
of the nascent religion. It is that the disciples at Jerusalem, headed 
by ‘ James, the Lord’s brother,’ and by the leading apostles, Peter 
and John, were strict Jews, who objected to admit any converts to 
their body, unless these, either by birth or by becoming proselytes, 
were also strict Jews. In fact, the sole difference between James and 
Peter and John, with the body of disciples whom they led, and the 
Jews by whom they were surrounded, and with whom they for many 
years shared the religious observances of the Temple, was that they 
believed that the Messiah, whom the leaders of the nation yet looked 
for, had already come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Acts of the Apostles is hardly a very trustworthy history ; 
it is certainly of later date than the Pauline Epistles, supposing them 
to be genuine. And the writer’s version of the conference of which 
Paul gives so graphic a description, if that is correct, is unmistakably 
coloured with all the art-of a reconciler, anxious to cover up a scandal. 
But it is none the less instructive on this account. The judgment 
of the council ’ delivered by James is that the Gentile convert shall 
merely ^ abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood and 
from things strangled, and fropi fornication.’ But notwithstandihg 
the accommodation in which the writer of the Acts would have us 
believe, the Jerusalem Church held to its endeavour to retain the 
observance of the Law. Long after the conference, sgme time i^r 
the writing of the Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, and 
immediately after the despatch of that to the Bomans, Paul makes 
his last visit to Jerusalem, and presents himself to James and all the 
elders. And this is what the Acts tells us of the interview : — 

VoL. XXV.— No. 14tf. L L 
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And they said unto him, Thou seest, hrother, how many thousands (or myriads) 
there are among the Jews of them which have believed ; and they are all zefdousibr the 
law : and they have been informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise 
^ their children, neither to walk after the customs. (Acts xxi. 20-21.) 

They therefore request that he should perform a certain public re- 
ligious act in the Temple, in order that 

all shall know that there is no truth in the things whereof they have been informed 
concerning thee ; but that thou thyself walkest orderly, keeping the law (jSdih 
24). 

How far. Paul could do what he is here requested to do, and 
which the writer of the Acts goes on to say he did, with a clear 
conscience, if he wrote the epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians, 
I may leave any candid reader of those epistles to decide. The 
point to which I wish to direct attention is the decharation that the 
Jerusalem Church, led by the brother of Jesus and by his personal 
disciples and friends, twenty years and more after his death, con- 
sisted of strict and zealous Jews. 

Tertullus, the orator, caring very little about the internal dissen- 
sions of the followers of Jesus, speaks of Paul as a ^ ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes’ (Acts xxiv. 5), which must have affected 
James much in the same way as it would have moved the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in George Fox’s day, to hear the latter called 
a * ringleader of the sect of Anglicans.’ In fact, ‘ Nazarene ’ was, as is 
well known, the distinctive appellation applied to Jesus ; his imme- 
diate followers were known as Nazarenes, while the congregation of the 
disciples, and, later, of converts at Jerusalem — the Jerusalem Church 
— was emphatically the ^ sect of the Nazarenes,’ no more in itself to 
be regarded as anything outside Judaism than the sect of the Sad- 
ducees or of the Essenes.^^ In fact, the tenets of both the Sadducees 
and the Essenes diverged much more widely from the Pharisaic 
standard of orthodoxy than Nazarenism did. 

Let tts consider the position of affairs now (a.d. 50-60) in relation 
to that which obtained in Justin’s time, a century later. It is plain 
that the Nazarenes — presided over by James < the brother of the Lord,’ 
and comprising within their body all the twelve apostles — belonged 
to Justin’s second category of * Jews who observe the Law, believe 
Jesus to he the Christ, but who insist on the observance of the 
Latf by Gentile converts,’ up till the time at which the controversy 
reported by Paul arose. They then, according to Paul, simply 
allowed him to form his congregation of uon-legal Gentile converts 
at* Antioch ai^d elsewhere ; and it would seem that it was to these 
cowerts, who would come under Justin’s fifth category, that the title 
of * Christian ’ was first applied. If any of these Christians had acted 

** All this was clearly pointed out by Bitschl nearly forty years ago. See 
Die Enteteikmg der aU-katholiiehm Ki/rehe (1860), p. 108. 
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upon the more than half-permission given by Paul, and had eaten 
meats offered to idols, they would have belonged to Justin’s seventh 
category. 

Hence, it appears that, if Justin’s opinion, which was doubtless 
that of the Church generally in the middle of the' second century, 
was correct, James and Peter and John and their followers could 
not be saved; neither could Paul, if he carried into practice his 
views as to the indifference of eating meats offered to idols. Or, to 
put the matter another way, the centre of gravity of orthodoxy, 
which is at the extreme right of the series in the nineteenth century, 
was at the extreme left, just before the middle of the first century, 
when the *sect of the Nazarenes’ constituted the whole church 
founded by Jesus and the apostles ; while, in the time of Justin, it 
lay midway between the two. It is therefore a profound mistake to 
imagine that the Judsco-Ghristians (Nazarenes and Ebionites) of 
later times were heretical outgrowths from a primitive, universdist 
‘ Christianity.’ On the contrary, the universalist ‘ Christianity ’ is 
an outgrowth from the primitive, purely Jewish, Nazarenism ; which, 
gradually eliminating all the ceremonial and dietary parts of the 
Jewish law, has thrust aside its parent, and all the intermediate stages 
of its development, into the position of damnable heresies. 

Such being the case, we are in a position to form a safe judgment 
of the limits within which the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth must 
have been confined. Ecclesiastical authority would have us believe 
that the words which are given at the end of the first gospel, * Gu 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ 
are part of the last commands of Jesus, issued at the moijaent of his 
parting with the eleven. If so, Peter and John must have heard 
these words; they are too plain to be misunderstood; and the 
occasion is too solemn for them to be ever forgotten. Yet the 
^ Acts ’ tells us that Peter needed a vision to enable him so much as to 
baptize Cornelius ; and Paul, in the Galatians, knows nothing of 
words which would have completely borne him out as against those 
who, though they heard,* must be supposed to have either fprgotten 
or ignored them. On the other hand, Peter and John, who are 
supposed to have heard the ^ Sermon on the Mount,’ know nothing 
of the saying that Jesus had not come to destroy the Ijaw, but that 
every jot and tittle of the Law must be fulfilled, which surely would 
have been pretty good evidence for their view of the question. 

We are sometimes told that the personal friends and daily com- 
panions of Jesus remained zealous Jews and opposjad Paul’s in- 
novations, because they were hard of heart and dull of comprehension.^ 
This hypothesis is hardly in accordance with the concomitant faith 
of those who adopt it, in the miraculous insight and superhumim 
sagacity of their Master ; nor do Z see any way of getting it to* 

LL 2 
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harmonise with the other orthodox postulate ; namely, that Matthew 
was the author of the first gospel and John of the fourth. If that 
i's so, then, most assuredly, Matthew was no dullard ; and as for the 
fourth gospel — a theosophie romance of the first order — it could have 
been written by none but a man of remarkable literary capacity, 
who had drunk deep of Alexandrian philosophy. Moreover, the 
doctrine of the writer of the fourth gospel is more remote from 
that of the ^ sect of the Nazarenes ’ than is that of Paul himself. I 
am quite aware that orthodox critics have been capable of maintaining 
that John, the Nazarene, who was probably well past fifty years of age 
when he is supposed to have written the most thoroughly Judaising 
book in the Ne^ Testament — ^the Apocalypse — in the roughest of 
Greek, underwent an astounding metamorphosis of both doctrine and 
style by the time be reached the ripe age of ninety or so, and 
provided the world with a history in which the acutest critic cannot 
make out where the speeches of Jesus end and the text of the 
narrative begins ; while that narrative is utterly irreconcilable in 
regard to matters of fact with that of his fellow-apostle, Matthew. 

The end of the whole matter is this : — The ‘ sect of the Nazarenes,’ 
the brother and the immediate followers of Jesus, commissioned by 
him as apostles, and those who were taught by them up to the year 
50 A.D., were not * Christians’ in the sense in which that term has 
been understood ever since its asserted origin at Antioch, but Jews 
— strict orthodox Jews — whose belief in the Messiahship of Jesus 
never led to their exclusion from the Temple services, nor would 
have shut them out ftom the wide embrace of Judaism.'** The open 
proclamation of their special view about the IVIessiah was doubtless 
offensive to the Pharisees, just as rampant Low Churchism is 
offensive to bigoted High Churchism in our own country ; or as any 
kind of dissent is offensive to fervid religionists of all creeds. To 
the Sadducees, no doubt, the political danger of any Messianic move- 
ment was serious, and they would have been glad to put down 
Nazarenism, lest it should end in useless rebellion against their Roman 
masters, like that other Galilean movement headed by Judas, a 
generation earlier. Galilee was always a hotbed of seditious en- 
thusiasm against the rule of Rome ; and high priest and procurator 
alike had need to keep a sharp eye upon natives of that district. 
On the whole, however, the Nazarenes were but little troubled for 
the first twenty years of their existence ; and the undying hatred of 
the Jews against those later converts whom they regarded aa apo- 
states and fautors of a sham Judaism was awakened by t^aul. From 
iheir point of view, he was a mere renegade Jew, opposed'^ alike 

* If eveiy one was baptized as soon as he acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah, 
the first Christians can have been aware of no other essential differences fcom the 
Jews/ — Zeller, (1865), p. 216. 
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to Orthodox Judaism and to orthodox Nazarenism, and whose teach- 
ings threatened Judaism with destruction. And, from their point 
of view, they were quite right. In the course of a century, Pauline 
influences had a large share in driving primitive Nazarenism from being 
the very heart of the new faith into the position of scouted error ; and 
the spirit of Paul’s doctrine continued its work of driving Christianity 
farther and farther away from Judaism, until ^ meats ofiered to idols ’ 
might be eaten without scruple, while the Nazarene methods of 
observing even the Sabbath or the Passover were branded with the 
mark of Judaising heresy. * 

But if the primitive Nazarenes of whom the ^ Acts speaks were 
orthodox Jews, what sort of probability can there be that Jesus was 
anything else ? How can he have founded the universal religion 
which was not heard of till twenty years after his death ? That 
.Tesus possessed in a rare degree the gift of attaching men to his 
person and to his fortunes; that he was the author of many a 
striking saying, and the advocate of equity, of love, and of humility ; 
that he may have disregarded the subtleties of the bigots for legal 
observance, and appealed rather to those noble conceptions of religion 
which constituted the pith and kernel of the teaching of the great 
prophets of his nation seven hundred years earlier ; and that, in the 
last scenes of his career, he may have embodied the ideal sufferer of 
Isaiah, may be, as I think it is, extremely probable. But all this 
involves not a step beyond the borders of orthodox Judaism. Again, 
who is to say whether Jesus proclaimecfhimself the veritable Messiah, 
expected by his nation since the appearance of the pseudo-prophetic 
work of Daniel, a century and a half before his time ; or whether 
the enthusiasm of his followers gradually forced him to assume that 
position ? 

But one thing is quite certain: if that belief in the speedy 
second coming of the Messiah which was shared by all parties in the 
primitive Church, whether Nazarene or Pauline; which Jesus is 
made to prophesy, over and over again, in the Synoptic gospels ; and 
which domipated the life, of Christians during the first century after 
the crucifixion ; — if he believed and taught that, then assuredly he 
1/^as under an illusion, and he is responsible for that which the mere 
effluxion of time has demonstrated to be a prodigious error. 

When I ventured to doubt ^ whether any Protestant theologian 
who has a reputation to lose will say that he believes the Gadarene 
story,’ it appears that I reckoned without Dr. Wace, who, referring to 
this passage in my paper, says : — 

‘‘ Dr. Hamaok, in tbc lately published second edition of his DogwengeiohichU, 
says (p, 89}i ' Jesus Christ brought forward no new doctrine ; * and again (p. 65), lit 
is not diffloult to set against eveiy portion of the utterances of Jesus an observation^ 
which deprives him of oziginality.* fee al^o Zufatz 4, on the same'T^ge. 
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Ho will judge whether I fall under his description ; hut I repeat that I believe 
it, and that he has removed the only objeclaon to mj klievin^ it (p. 303). 

Far be it ironi me to set myself upas a judge of any such delicate 
question as that put before me ; but I think I may venture to express 
the conviction that, in the matter of courage, Dr. Wace has raised for 
himself a monument cere perennius. For really, in my poor judg- 
ment, a certain splendid intrepidity, such as one admires in the 
leader of a forlorn hope, is manifested by Dr. Wace when he solemnly 
affirms that he believes the Gadarene story on the evidence offered. 
I feel less complimented perhaps than I ought to do, when I am told 
that 1 have been an accomplice in extinguishing in Dr. Wace’s mind 
the last g1immer*of doubt which common sense may have suggested. 
In fact, I must disclaim all responsibility for the use to which the 
information I supplied has been put. 1 formally decline to admit 
that the expression of my ignorance whether devils, in the existence 
of which I do not believe^ if they did exist, might or might not be 
made to go out of men into pigs, can, as a matter of logic, have 
been of any use whatever to a person who already believed in devils 
and in the historical accuracy of the gospels. 

Of the Gadarene story, Dr. Wace, with all solemnity and twice over, 
affirms that he ^ believes it.’ I am sorry to trouble him further, but 
what does he mean by ^it’? Because there are two stories, one in 
* Mark ’ and * Luke,’ and the other in * Matthew.’ In the former, 
which I quoted in my previous paper, there is one possessed man ; in 
the latter there are two. The story is told fully, with the vigorous 
homely diction and the picturesque details of a piece of folklore, 
in the second gospel. The immediately antecedent event is the 
storm on *the liuke of Gennesareth. The immediately consequent 
events are the message from the ruler of the synagogue and the 
healing of the woman with an issue of blood. In the third gospel, 
the order of events is eimctly the same, and there is an extremely 
close general and verbal correspondence between the narratives of the 
miracle. Both agree in stating that there was only one possessed 
man, and that he was the residence of many devils, whose name was 
‘ Legion.’ 

In the first gospel, the event which immediately precedes the 
Gadarene affair is, as before, the storm ; the message from the ruler 
and the healing of the issue are separated from it by the accounts of 
the healing of a paralytic, of the calling of Matthew, and of a dis- 
cussion with some Pharisees. Again, while the second gospel i^aks 
^ of the country of the * Gerasenes ’ as the locality of the eveiii, the 
thM gospel*^ * Gerasenes,’ ^ Gergesenes,' and ‘ Gadaienes^ in dif* 
^Ibrent ancient MSS. ; while the first has ^ Gadarenes.^ 

The really important points to be noticed, however, in the 
narrative of the first gospel, are these — that there am two ^Mssessed 
men instead of one; and that while the story is abbrevmted by 
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omissions, what there is of it is often verbally identical with the 
corresponding passages in the other two gospels. The most un- 
abashed of reconcilers cannot well say that one man is the same as 
two, or two as one ; and, though the suggestion really has been made, 
that two different miracles, agreeing in all essential particulars, except* 
the number of the possessed, were effected^ immediately after the 
storm on the lake, I should be sorry to accuse any one of seriously 
adopting it. Nor will it be pretended that the allegory refuge is 
accessible in this particular case. 

So, when Dr. Wace says that he believes in the synoptic evange- 
lists’ account of the miraculous bedevilment of swine, 1 may &irly 
ask which of them does he believe ? Does he hold by the one evan- 
gelist’s story, or by that of the two evangelists ? And having made 
his election, what reasons has he to give for his choice ? If it is sug- 
gested that the witness of two is to be taken against that of one, 
not only is the testimony dealt with in that common-sense fashion 
against which theologians of his school protest so warmly ; not only 
is all question of inspiration at an end, but the further inquiry 
arises, After all, is it the testimony of two against one ? Are the 
authors of the versions in the second and the third gospels really 
independent witnesses ? In order to answer this question, it is only 
needful to place the English versions of the two side by side, and 
compare them carefully. It will then be seen that the coincidences 
between them, not merely in substance, but in arrangement, and in 
the use of identical words in the same order, are such, that only two 
alternatives are conceivable : either one evangelist freely copied from 
the other, or both based themselves upon a common source, which 
may either have been a written document, or a definite oral tradi- 
tion learned by heart. Assuredly, these two testimonies are not 
those of independent witnesses. Further, when the narrative in the 
first gospel is compared with that in the other two, the same fact 
comes out. 

Supposing, then, that Dr. Wace is right in his assumption that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke wrote the works which we find attributed to 
them by tradition, what is the value of their agreement, even that 
something more or less like this particular miracle occurred, since it 
IS demonstrable, either that all depend on some antecedent state- 
ment, of the authorship of which nothing is known, or that two are 
dependent upon the third ? 

Dr. Wace says he believes the Gradarene stoxy; whichever 
version of it he accepts, therefore, he believes that Jesus said what 
he is stated in all the versions to have said, and thereby virtually 
declared that the theory of the nature of the spiritual world involved 
in the story is true. ^ Now I hold that this theory is false, that it 
is a monstrous and mischievous fiction ; and I unhesitatingly express 
my disbelief in any assertion that it is true, by whomsoever niede. 
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So that, if Dr. Wace is right in his belief, he is also quite right in 
classing me among the people he calls ‘ infidels ; ’ and although I 
cannot fulfil the eccentric expectation of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
that I shall glory in a title vhicb, from my point of view, it would 
be simply silly to adopt, I certainly shall rejoice nob to be 
reckoned among the Bishop’s * us Christians ’ so long as the profession, 
of belief in such stories as the Gadarene pig affair, on the strength of 
a tradition of unlmown origin, of which two discrepant reports, 
also of unknown origin, alone remain, forms any part of the Christian 
faith. And, although I have, more than once, repudiated tlie gift of 
prophecy, yet I think I may venture to express the anticipation, that 
if ‘ Christians ’ generally are going to follow the line taken by the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Dr. Wace, it will not be lung before 
all men of common-sense qualify for a place among the ‘ intidcls.’ 

T. H. Hl'XLEY. 
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As before these pages appear in print the London County Council 
will have come into possession of its own, it is well to consider what 
are the improvements which it would be both possible and expedient 
for an enlightened public body to effect in the administration of the 
metropolis. Opinions will naturally differ upon both these points, 
especially upon the latter. There are many who think that a muni- 
cipality should limit itself to the care of the public sewers and streets ; 
there are others, and these are of the more modern school, who con- 
sider that it is its duty to regulate all matters appertaining to the 
physical health and comfort of the citizen outside the walls of his 
home ; and there are some who go so far as to declare that the muni- 
cipality should provide homes and even work for the poorer classes on 
terms with which private enterprise could not afford to compete. 
Between these two extremes lies every variety of opinion. Towards 
which pole will the majority of the ijew council incline ? Time will 
show us. In the meanwhile, without committing ourselves to any 
very extreme opinions, it may be acknowledged that private enter- 
prise has for years enjoyed a fair field in which to exercise its powers 
for the benefit of men and for the lining of its own pockets, and that 
whilst it has as a rule been most successful in the last endeavom:, it 
has left life for the average Londoner a somewhat sombre and dismal 
affair at the best, and for the poorer citizen a very dreary one indeed. 
We may confess at once that, without any great extravagance, much 
might be done by a businesslike and progressing council, in the 
true sense of the term, to make the metropolis more wqrthy of its 
high position as the commercial centre of the world and the capital 
of the British Empire. We are ‘perfectly aware of the debt of grati- 
tude which as citizens we owe to the Metropolitan Boajd of Works, 
notwithstanding all the hard things which, either justly or unjustly, 
have been said of that defunct body, and we fully recognise the great 
undertakings it inaugurated, and which it carried to a successful 
issue. We know also that its powers were limited, and we have no desire 
to lay at its door shortcomings for which it cannot fairly be considered 
responsible ; but the public is not discriminating, and cares very little 
who is responsible : it only knows that in some matters of municipal 
concern London was and is behind, not only such capitals a^’^ Paris 
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and Vienna, but many a provincial English town possessed of not a 
thousandth portion of its influence, position, and wealth. Who that 
has recently trod the freshly washed troUoira of Paris has not felt 
, humiliated as he slipped and slithered on the mud-encumbered pave- 
ments of London ? Why should it be necessary for a householder, 
who desires to replenish his coal-cellar, to become a nuisance to him- 
self, to all his neighbours, and to the passers-by ? The first two are 
unable to open their windows during the process, under penalty of 
being smothered in coal-dust, and the last, to avoid the coalheaver 
and the yawning chasm in the middle of the public path, into which 
he casts his smutty burden, are forced to take refuge in the gutter, 
or to run the risk of being run over in the crowded street. Again, 
who has not watched the dirty scraps of old newspapers, and the 
straws, which have found their way into the street from some passing 
cart or neighbouring mews, chase each other backwards and forwards 
in an interminable race, which, however, never ended in relieving the 
spectator of their unwelcome presence ? But all this is as nothing to 
the horrors of the dust-cart on a windy day, when, as the dust is 
allowed freely to waft itself in all directions, the imagination cannot 
help fancying that that old dirty rag, which lies at the top of the 
cart, just between you and the wind, is saturated with some terrible 
infection; and as the dust is blown into your eyes, mouth, and 
nostrils, you vainly try to cleanse them, and you remember all that 
you ever heard or read of the germ theory, and of the virulence of in- 
fection. Although it is bad enough when the dust-cart makes its 
appearance in one’s street, it is vastly worse when it does not : an 
overflowing dustbin is a nuisance which will not be trifled with, 
under penalty of disease and perhaps even of death. Householders 
will bear me out when I say that, of all independent men, the dust- 
man, in some districts of the metropolis, seems to be perhaps the 
most independent, for he knows that the householder is forbidden to 
remove his own dust, and is consequently in his power. It is of no 
use writing to the vestry, for you will receive the stereotyped reply 
that your request will be attended to ; but the only attention which 
your lettpr will receive will be that of being docketed and pigeon- 
holed. Experience shows that there is but one way to insure the 
periodic attendance of this useful but wayward public servant, and 
that is the vulgar one of a sixpenny tip given on each occasion when 
he deigns to make his appearance. If he is assured of this clouqeur, 
the wheels of his cart become marvellously well greased, and he 
arrives with regularity, and at fitting hours, and not as, afi^ we^s 
of neglect, he is otherwise in the habit of doing, just when your 
smastest and xnost influential visitor has driven up to your door. So 
much &r the cleansing of our streets and of our' dustl^s under, the 
directioii (^the most ancient order of Bumbledom. It may be said 
that these matters still remain under the control of the local vestries. 
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True, but will our modem council, or the district cdunoilB, do any 
better for us in these matters when they obtain the power, as they 
assuredly shortly will ? One can only say Qui vivm vefra. 

How about open spaces ? Are the children of the poorer classes 
to continue to find their playground in the conventional gutter, or 
shall we see the metropolis in a few years dotted with small grounds 
ringing with the merry laughter of children, swinging, running, 
jumping, climbing, skipping, and making full and healthy use of the 
limbs which God has given them to use equally with the little lambs ? 
We want an Elizabeth Barrett Browning to sing to us a song of the 
Playground. Perhaps some gifted q>irit may yet arise and stir our 
hearts by such a sequel to the ‘ Cry of the Children ’ from the factory, 
the slum, and the gutter. Now is the time for it, before our brand- 
new councillors have fettered themselves by rules and regulations, 
with precedents and red tape. Sing us a song also of the Garden — 
not of the park, but of the small garden close to the abode of the 
wearied mother seeking a moment’s peace snatched from the flurry 
and noise of home with its thousand worries ; close to the bedroom of 
the invalid, the convalescent and the aged, where the maid and her 
lover may withdraw themselves for a time from the hard realities of 
life and dream sweet dreams of love amidst trees and birds and 
flowers, where the imagination may have some room for its playful 
fiincies — ^fancies which, though dreams, may yet have the power to 
gild the future of life, and to make the prosaic present, for a time at 
^1 events, seem to be a veritable Paradise. 

If the little ^ open-air drawing-rooms, ’to employ Miss Octavia 
Hill’s felicitous expression, now maintained by voluntary societies, 
such as the Kyrle and the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion, were taken off their hands by the London County Council, 
these Organisations would be left free to extend their tenevolent 
labours to other crowded districts of the metropolis ; again, with 
comparatively trifling expense a splendid promenade might be made 
through the heart of the East End on the property of the County 
Council, without the expense of purchasing land, by transforming the 
summit of the railway-like embankment covering the main drainage 
of London into a pedestrian boulevard planted with shrubs and flowers. 

Is it a dream to hope that our wider streets may gradudly be 
transformed into leafy boulevards lined with commodious seats, and 
our narrow ones into covered glazed arcades bright with light and 
colour ? It has always been a marvel to me why in our wet and 
gloomy climate, why in the birthplace of the Palace of Crystal, why 
in London, where for so many days it is impossible, for pedestrians to 
keep the pavement, the arcade covered with glass admitting light 
' and fresh air, but exclttding wet and cold, should never have attained 
to ^ a higher standard of excellence than that of the Burlington* 
VThy should Italy, with its glmions sun and brilliant climate^ eieot at 
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Milan the magnificent Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, and London be 
content with a Lowther Arcade ? One would have thought that the 
self-interest of traders would have shown them the advantage of 
attracting purchasers for their wares by providing a sheltered and 
agreeable promenade, where those who availed themselves of its 
advantages would be* exposed to the continued allurements of the 
attractive shop fronts, and could only enjoy exercise combined with 
protection from the weather at the risk of returning home with 
empty purses. 

I have spoken of clean streets, open spaces, boulevards, and arcades 
as desiderata for London ; there are other conveniences more diflScult 
to describe, but whioh are greatly needed, especially by women, and 
which it is to be hoped may shortly be found within the metropolis 
in larger numbers than at present. 

Would it be considered derogatory to the dignity of the British 
capital to suggest that, in such particulars as the establishment of 
street kiosques and floating baths in the Thames, the example of 
Paris might with advantage be copied ? — though I believe these 
latter are the result of private enterprise. 

Some who with diflBculty have followed me thus far will, I fear, 
part company from me when I remind them that on the Continent 
many municipalities, poverty-stricken in comparison with London, 
own or subsidise bands whose duty it is to discourse sweet music 
in the open air on high days and holidays gratis to the public. I 
believe money spent during the. summer months in subsidy to a 
first-rate band to play in all our public parks would not only not be 
grudged by the ratepayers, but would willingly be paid. It is a trite 
siying tliat mnsic civilises man, but up to a certain point it is as 
true as it is trite. Doubtless a gcoi deal of nonsense has been 
written about the effect of music on moral conduct, but there 4re few 
of us who have not felt that sweet sounds have a distinct efiect upon 
the heart and imagination ; and both the heart and imagination have 
an undeniable influence on moral conduct. Music of a high and 
noble character is apt to produce high and noble thoughts, and music 
of a low or .frivolous order the exact reverse. ’ In music, therefore, 
resides a certain power of education which can be brought to bear in 
a very agreeable manner on large masses of people. It possesses the 
power to raise man for the time above the petty troubles of the world, 
to cheer the despondent, and to soothe the worried and the distressed. 
Even to those who live the most varied lives, imagination and 
romance add brightness to existence. That which is but a luxury to 
the rich becomes a necessity to the poor. Why is it that whisky 
and^ thd gin-bottle are, to the working classes, temptations, the 
potency of which is beyond the understanding of the average citizen 
of a superior class? I think an answer is partly to be found in the 
fact that the majority of poor men bred in cities 1 ave no knowledge 
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of the pleasures of the mind or of the ima^fination. Their work is 
BO monotonous, their surroundings so squalid and depressing, that 
the only moments when they are forgetful of their miseries and when 
they experience a certain lightness of heart are when the spirit which 
they have imbibed begins to rise to their brains, and for a brief time 
gives them a sense of physical happiness to which at ether times 
they are complete strangers. It is incontestable that in the mass of 
mankind good music produces for the time a sense of physical happi- 
ness, and that happiness in mankind is conducive to health. 1 look 
upon the preservation of the public health as the most important 
duty of a municipality ; and although I am not going to push my 
argument to unreasonable conclusions, and am for from desiring that 
such a bo(^ should provide panem et circenaes for the masses, I think 
that there are many modes in which the ratepayers’ money is now 
expended, far less able to stand the test of argument and of common 
sense, than would be the annual appropriation by the London County 
Council of a sum of money to defray the comparatively trifling 
expense, during the summer months, of providing flrst-class music 
in the parks for the benefit of the public. 

Whilst we are on the subject of the parks, it would not be out of 
place to mention a proposal made some years ago by Mr. Ernest Hart, 
Chairman of the National Health Society, that the parks, instead 
of being left, as now, in outer darkness, and as the haunts of all that 
is vile, should be illuminated by the electric light, so that it would 
be as safe for respectable men and women to traverse these spaces 
after dark, as it is for them now to pass along the most frequented 
thoroughfares. He showed that this could be accomplished at the 
cost of no very extravagant sum of money, and he demonstrated the 
improvement such a reform would effect in public morals. The 
lighting of our parks must, however, be considered as of minor im- 
portance to that of the proper illumination of our streets ; and as the 
tendency of the day inclines more and more towards the early closing 
of houses of business, and consequently of the extinction of private 
lights, it is to be hoped that the district councils when formed will 
turn their early attention towards improvement in this direction. 
I think it is very generally acknowledged that there is ample 
room for some reform in this matter. It might be an interesting 
study to calculate the exact value of a gas-jet, or of an electric light, 
as compared with that of a policeman, in the suppression of crime ; 
but it is acknowledged by all who are engaged in this work that 
darkness is the best friend of the criminal, as it is the worst enemy 
of the guardian of the peace, and that as light advances so violence 
and disorder retreat. This being the case, it must be distinctly the 
duty of those who have been elected for the puipose of administering 
the affairs of the city and of promoting the interests of its inhabitants 
to illuminate the streets in such a way as shall materially assisit the 
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police in their difficult and often dangerous duties. Before these 
questions can come up for consideration, the much larger one Trill 
probably have to be decided, whether the council proposes to obtain 
powers to manufacture its own gas, or electricity, or to trust to the 
resources of private companies. There is in this, as in other matters, 
a great deal to be said on both sides, and it is soifiewhat doubtfiil 
which has the best of the argument. The same may be said in 
regard to the question of the water supply of London. Whatever 
decision may be arrived at, it will become imperative on the council, 
before veiy long, to consider how London, with its rapidly increasing 
population, is to be permanently provided with an adequate supply 
of this necessary of, life. It is apparent that the resources of the 
Thames and of the New Biver are even now taxed to their utmost 
capacity, and that before very long, unless some additional source be 
provided, these two rivers will be sucked dry by thirsty London. 
Suggestions have been made that the deficiency should be made good 
from the natural water reservoirs of Wales and of the Lake Country ; 
but unless the metropolis bestirs itself these supplies will become the 
property of more energetic cities nearer to them than London. 
Liverpool has already purchased the head waters of the Severn, and 
Manchester has acquired a northern lake. 

It will not be sufficient, however, for the government of London 
to supply its citiaens with pure water ; it will be forced very shortly by 
public opinion to take some effective steps to provide them with fresh 
air. A great deal might be done to improve the atmosphere if only 
the Acts at present in existence for the prevention of its pollution 
were vigorously enforced. It is contrary to law for factories within 
the Metropolitan District to pour volumes of suffocating smoke into 
the air, to the annoyance and discomfort of their neighbours, but we 
all know that the law is being continually broken. , We cannot 
travel from the metropolis by rail in a southern or eastern direction 
without becoming witnesses to this fact. It is to be hoped that the 
new council will prove more energetic in this matter than its prede- 
cessor. If the powers it possesses are not sufficient for the purpose. 
Parliament would, we may be sure, willingly enlarge them. Let us, 
however, not deceive ourselves. Did all the factories in London 
suddenly cease to pollute the atmosphere, it is not to be supposed 
that soot and fog would utterly disappear. There would be an 
improvement, but no radical change can take place as long as 
millions of private chinmeys are permitted night and day to fill the 
air with dense columns of unconsumed carbon ; and as for the fogs, 
we may feel pretty confident that they hung over the site of London 
when Csssar landed in Britain, and received him and his legions 
with the , cold clammy embrace which we of the present generation 
know so well, which was a &miliar experience to our ancestors, and 
which in all probability will not be unfelt hy Macaulay’s New 
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Zealander when on some November morning, ages henc^ he stands 
shivering on the rnins of London Bridge, The fogs, however, bat for 
the smoke, would not be of a suffocating nature, nor of that colour 
and density which make men liken them to a soft Dutch cheese 
which may be cut with a knife ; they would not exclude all light, at * 
noon, turn day into night, stop traffic and business in the centre of the 
world’s commerce, and cause an annual loss of capital to the nation. 

For a complete cure of the smoke nuisance we must look to 
science, but a partial remedy is certainly within the power of the 
London County Council to effect, and the citizens expect such at its 
hands. 

As it may be considered that one of the, main duties of a 
municipality is to watch vigilantly over the health of the population 
it governs, it is to be hoped that the London County Council, when 
it obtains the full power promised it, will appoint an efficient medical 
officer and staff to see that all laws appertaining to the health of the 
people are put into force, such laws, for instance, as apply to over- 
crowding, insanitary dwellings, defective drainage, factory and work- 
shop labour, &c. * 

Let us trust also that in future some check will be placed by the 
council on the hitherto unrestrained energies of the jerry builder ; 
that he will not be allowed before erecting a house to sell the good 
foundation soil and to replace it with rubbish or insanitary matter ; 
that he will be required to provide his buildings with walls of a 
certain thickness made of proper material; that he will have to 
submit to the engineer of the council a plan of the drains ; that he 
will be required to take out a certificate that all these matters have 
been properly attended to, and to lodge a plan of the building, with 
its system of drainage, in the office of the engineer, before*the house is 
licensed as fit for habitation. Such plan to be open to the inspection 
of all whom it may concern on payment of a small fee. 

Though for obvious reasons I think it most unadvisable for a 
municipality to build and to own workmen’s dwellings, I trust the 
London County Council will use all the power the Legislature has 
given it in order to facilitate the erection of decent working-class 
dwellings to be let at reasonable rents, and will gradually sweep away 
the rookeries which disgrace the metropolis and are the haunts of 
the vicious and the criminal. 

Finally, a model municipality will care for the mind as well as 
for the b^y of the citizen, and will not neglect to provide public 
libraries where the poorest, if he be possessed of brains, may have the 
fullest opportunity to develop them for the benefit of his country and 
of mankind in general. 

In mentioning a few of the works in which I hope shortly to see 
the London Council engaged I have not (except in the matters of the 
gas and water supplies) alluded to the larger and more ambitious 
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schemes which may, perhaps, some day recommend themselves to the 
consideration of the council — such large undertakings as a continua- 
tion of the Thames Embankment on both sides of the river, and the 
formation of an outer belt of green, and of an inner boulevard, 
"surrounding the metropolis like those of Paris or like the ^ Bing ’ at 
Vienna. The Marylebone, the Euston and the City Boads, with their 
continuations, if preserved from the encroachments with which they 
are persistently threatened, are admirably suited for easy transfor- 
mation into such an inner boulevard, and the wisdom of acquiring 
land for open spaces, whilst yet unbuilt on, is so obvious that we may 
trust the new council, as soon as it has accomplished more urgent 
duties, will not neglect, in this important matter, the interest of both 
the present and the future Londoner. 

In jotting down a few of the modes in which the new municipality 
of the metropolis might, in my humble opinion, make it more worthy 
of the grand position it occupies commercially, socially, and politically 
in the face of the world, as well as a more agreeable abode for the 
five million inhabitants who reside within or adjacent to its borders, I 
have not attempted to do more than touch upon such matters as 
appeared to me to have been more or less neglected in the past. 

As the few lines I have written in no way profess to be a treatise 
on the work and duties of the London County Council, I shall not 
attempt to enter on the great question of finance. 

Even if all that 1 desired were carried out, which is a most 
unlikely supposition, prudence^ would require that the work should 
be done gradually, and in due proportion to the resources at the 
disposal of the council. Undue haste or reckless extravagance would 
only result in a reaction on the part of the ratepayers, which would 
probably retord for years the accomplishment of reforms upon which 
the majority of thoughtful citizens are agreed. 

If I may venture to give advice to my colleagues, it will not be in 
the well-known words of Talleyrand, ‘ Surtout point de zHe^ but rather 
in those of a more ancient authority, * Let all things be done decently 
and in order.’ 


Meath. 
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ON SEALS AND SAVAGES. 


In the old world the charms and beauties of the spring-time have 
been the theme of poets’ songs probably since odr simian or other 
remote ancestor first acquired the power of speech. Should, how- 
ever, a poet ever arise on the fir-clad island of Newfoundland, he will 
be compelled, in one respect at any rate, to have the merit of origi- 
nality, and it will tax his powers to describe the disagreeables of what 
is there the most forbidding of seasons. Then the thick northern 
ice comes sweeping down, carried from desolate polar seas hy the 
Arctic current, and sometimes for several hundred miles the island 
is encased in this chilling armour, which stretches far as the eye can 
reach, the sea resembling a vast pavement of rough white marble. 
Here and there an iceberg is jammed amidst the floes, and the deep 
blue shadows of passing clouds alone aflford the eye some little relief 
in the dreary white monotony. When the southern wind sweeps 
over this icy desert, it meets with the usual fate attending ‘ evil com- 
munication,’ imbibes all the disadvantages of the new association, and 
reaches Newfoundland laden with the chilling fog which has given 
such an evil reputation to the climate, and which in parts of the 
island is distinguished by the expressive sobriquet of * the barber.’ 
Frequent thaws melt the snow off the warmer portions of rock and 
field, and these peer out in black and brown misery from amidst the 
soiled and rotten snow, giving the whole face of the countiy an 
indescribable appearance of forlorn wretchedness. Not a flower is to 
be seen, not a green blade holds out promise of glories to come; a few 
American ^ robins ’ (Tu7*du8 migratoriua^ a kind of thrush — hand- 
some birds with ruddy russet breasts, black heads, and yellow beaks), 
which arrive about the 10th or 12th of April, alone reassure one that 
nature is * not dead but sleepeth.’ 

As English boys rejoice in the spring amusement of bird-oestiDg, 
the youth of Newfoundland look forward to the arrival of the ice 
for their spring pastime of ^copying.’ This diversion consists in 
jumping from one floating slab of ice to another. These pieces of 
ice are locally termed * pans,’ and a pan may vary from a piece not 
more than a few inches in size, to one some thirty feet in diamelber. 
The pans are not always close together, open water or ^ sludge ’ (half- 
frozen snow) is between them in jdaces, and it is not every pan 
VoL. XXV.— No. 146. M M 
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that will bear any weight ; a plucky and experienced leader is there* 
fore desirable. The youths follow in single file, jumping from pan 
to pan in the fashion of the old game of ‘ follow-my-leader ; ’ hence 
the term ‘ copying,’ which is now applied to the mere act of pro- 
gressing from pan to pan of ice where no game is in questioy, so 
that one may often hear a man announce that he is going ‘ to copy 
out ’ to such and such a vessel or point. The boys’ parents encourage 
this amusement, for it is thus they learn the chief art necessary to a 
sealer, and to become a sealer, or ^ soiler ’ as it is usually pro- 
nounced, is an object of very general ambition amongst the poorer 
classes. About a couple of weeks previous to the 1st of March 
crowds of men begin to arrive in St. John’s and other towns in 
hopes of obtaining a ‘ berth for the ice ’ on one of the vessels pre- 
paring for the seal fishery. Formerly this ‘ fishery,’ as it is inaccu- 
rately called, was prosecuted by fleets of schooners, but of late years 
steamers have to a great extent taken the place of sailing vessels, 
and whereas formerly over two hundred schooners have sailed from 
the harbour of St. John’s in search of ^ seal meadows,’ not more than 
six or seven steamers now start on the quest. The largest of these 
steamers belong to Dundee, and reach Newfoundland about the end 
of February. In St. John’s crews of sealers are engaged, and the 
vessels fitted out for the voyage. No steamer may clear on a 
sealing voyage before the 10th of March. Should the voyage be a 
successful one, and the steamer return to port with a full cargo in 
the course of a couple of weeks, or even less, there is time for her 
to go on a second sealing cruise, but she must not leave for such a 
purpose later than the 1st of April. 

These regulations have recently been passed by the Newfound- 
land Legislature, as it was feared that the introduction of steamers 
into the seal fishery might result in the extinction of the seals. The 
schooners carried crews of from forty to fifty men, while over two 
and three hundred can be accommodated on each steamer, which 
has also the advantage of being able to push its way through the 
ice (the sealing steamers being all wooden vessels) close to patches 
of seals, ,and of being to a great extent independent of wind and 
weather. Hence of late years the destruction of seals has been 
enormous ; over 500,000 seals have sometimes been killed in a single 
season, as against 4,900 which was reckoned a fair average fishery in 
1795 . 

As the time for the fisheiy draws near, numbers of men come 
tramping into the capital city, while hundreds arrive from the out- 
ports by rail or in coasting vessels. The chief resort of the sealers 
is Water Street, the principal thoroughfare of St. John’s. It is a 
long unpaved and dirty street, that boasts shops and stores built of 
brick or stone, whereas the remainder of the town is built of wood. 
These run for a couple of miles along the edge of the harbour^ into 
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which numerous wooden wharves push their ungainly forms. At 
tliis time of the year the street is generally piled high with black 
and frozen snow, sleighs and catamarans passing backwards and 
forwards on a kind of causeway in the centre, and passages being 
cut along in front of the houses as footways. Along these the 
sealers throng. They are fine-looking men physically, tall and 
bony, accustomed to brave all weathers in a most inclement climate, 
trained in a hard school, ignorant of all the refinements of life ; the 
Hort of stuff out of which in former days privateer and buccaneer 
captains would have been eager to man their ships. Their counte- 
nances are, as a general rule, heavy, and, as usually in fishing popu- 
lations, the intellectual faculties are decidedly in abeyance. The 
men are mostly dressed in short jackets, strong cloth trousers, and 
long boots reaching nearly to the knee, caps lined with fur having 
fiaps to cover the ears, warm fingerless gloves called mittens, and 
1 he greater number carry a minute bundle slung on a stick over 
ilieir shoulder. 

The bundle contains an infinitesimal quantity of spare clothing 
and a little medicine for fear of accidents on the voyage — ^generally 
some sort of a salve in case of a cut, a little friar’s balsam in the 
event of a sprain, and a bottle of sulphate of zinc lest the sealer 
should be smitten with ice-blindness. The latter is not uncommon 
amongst the men ; it is a species of ophthalmia and results fi’orfi the 
up-glare from the vast expanse of ice which produces inflammation 
of the eyes. When first the eyes are affected prickings are felt as 
though dust or small particles of some sort had got into them, the 
lids wink continually, and water streams from the eyes. Unless 
checked the inflammation gradually increases, till the sufferer loses 
all sight for a time, intense pain resulting from exposure to any 
strong light. Persons who have once experienced snow-blindness 
are liable to a return of the affliction if they again expose themselves 
to the dazzling glare of the spring snow. To obviate the risk to 
their eyes the men frequently wear coloured spectacles when on the 
ice. 

Till one has passed a considerable time amidst ice and snow one 
hardly realises how saddening and depressing alike to eye and mind 
is the constant sameness of white, and the fact is forcibly brought 
home to one how much the pleasure of life is bound up in green 
things and the ever-varying beauties and interests of the animal and 
vegetable worlds. When unoccupied by seals the ice floes are 
monotonous wastes showing no sign of life. It is true life is present 
even in those frozen hummocks and pans. Professor Stuwitz found 
infusoria existing in lumps of ice, which, when the mass was broken 
into sinall pieces, shone with phosphorescent gleam through their 
crystal prison, and Dr. Kane describes the luminous appearance 
resulting from the clashing of icebergs and floes as resembling the 
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glint of fireflies. Bat the exhibition of these microscopic forms of life 
is an exceptional phenomenon ; nsually the ice seems lifeless and 
dreaiy, as must have been the world on the second day of creation. 

'V^en sailing ships were in vogue the men often had hard work 
cutting and sawing a way through the ice for their vessel. When 
the floes are not heavy or tightly packed a steamer can push and 
ram her way to open water if the harbour be unencumbered with 
ice. At daybreak on the 12th of March the steamers get under 
way, the sealers crowding decks and rigging, and cheering lustily 
as they depart.. Should the ice be thin and clear water in view, the 
ships butt their way ahead, backing each time a little and then ram- 
ming them selves* into the ice. Northwards the steamers take their 
way, each choosing the course considered most likely to lead to the 
great floes where will be found the seal meadows. At the top of 
the mast on each steamer is a barrel-like erection called the * crow’s 
nest.’ It is a large cask fastened to the main-royal masthead ; on 
the top is an iron framework on which to rest a telescope. At the 
bottom of the barrel is a small trapdoor through which entrance is 
obtained, and in the ‘ crow’s nest ’ the man on the look-out for seals 
takes his station and is sheltered from the cutting showers of frozen 
snow and the icy blasts of the searching wind. As soon as seals are 
descried the steamer forces her way as far towards them as 
practicable, and the work of slaughter begins. 

Let us now see how the seals have come to meet their doom. 
As the breeding time approaches the female seals congregate in 
countless numbers in the northern seas, and herd together in great 
flocks on what is known as the ‘ whelping ice.’ Each seal scratches 
and bites for herself a hole through -the ice, by which she can 
crawl on to the floe, and return to the water at pleasure, and, 
singular to say, the creatures contrive to keep these holes open and 
unfrozen in the coldest weather. About the middle of February the 
young are bom on the ice, each seal producing only one cub each 
year. When first bom the young seals are clothed in a thick white 
fur, and are called ‘ white-coats.’ Several varieties of seals are found 
around tNewfoundland — the Harp, the Ho5d, the Bay Seal, and the 
Square Flipper ; a fifth kind described as having a long upper lip 
resembling that of a tapir is found in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but 
it is rare, and little seems known about it. The Bay Seal {Phoca 
vUulma) is not numerous ; it goes up the rivers, and is never found 
on the ice. This is identical with the seal found on the west coast 
of Ireland and in Scotland, and which as late as 1703 supplied food 
to the Heb^dean islanders. Adamnan tells us that the monastery 
of Iona kept a flock of these seals in a neighbouring island. A 
robber once attempted to steal them, but the monks ran80ine4 their 
seals by giving him sheep in place of them. The ♦ Squafe Flipper ' 
is supposed to be a local name for the great Greenland seal, the 
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Phoca barbata. It attaiDs a large size, some having been killed 
sixteen feet in length ; however, it is not taken sufficiently often in 
Newfoundland to have the only importance generally recognised, 
namely that of commercial value. The Harp and the Hood are the 
two kinds, therefore, of moment to the inhabitants, and of these the 
Harps are much the most highly prized, as they contain the largest 
amount of fat or blubber from which the oil is extracted. 

The Hood, or more properly the Hooded Seal (Stemmatopus 
criatatu8)y is so called from the male having a singular hood or 
bladder over the nose, which it inflates at pleasure. It is much 
larger and fiercer than the Harp, and usually the Hoods go in 
pairs, the male assisting his mate in the guardianship of their 
young. When attacked, should the female be killed, the Hooded 
Seal becomes a formidable antagonist; his inflated hood renders 
it difficult to despatch him, and with his sharp teeth he will snap 
off the handles of gaffs like so many cabbage-stalks. It is said 
that fights between a Hooded Seal and five or six hunters have 
lasted over an hour, and the hunters sometimes come off second best 
in the encounter. Even the Esquimaux no% and then fall victims 
to the prowess of the Hooded Seal, when attacking him in their 
fniil kayaeks. Old Hoods are generally killed by being shot, a 
certain number of the men being armed with guns for the purpose. 
A seal, if shot in the water when fat and in good condition, will float, 
but wdien the blubber has been exhausted, and the seal is lean, the 
body invariably sinks. The young of, the Hoods are not white but 
greyish in colour and are called ‘blue-backs.’ The meadows or 
patches of Hoods and Harps are never seen on the same floes, and 
tlie fishermen say that the patches of Hoods are always fojand to the 
eastward of the Harp meadows, and the young are born two or three 
weeks later than those of the latter. 

At each seal meadow the sealers affirm that a small seal, called 
by them a ‘ Jenny,’ takes up its position on a block of ice and acts 
as a sentinel, warning its companions of the approach of danger. 
Whether this seal is a distinct species, or an unusually small indi- 
vidual like the ‘ laughaun,’ or little pig so often found in a litter, it 
is impossible to say, as the sealers have a superstitious aversion to 
killing a ‘Jenny,’ so no specimen has ever been procured. In 
Ireland the ‘ laughaun ’ is said to be endowed with superior wisdom, 
and is the pig that takes the lead amongst its brethren— characteris- 
tics that seem to be shared amongst spals by the ‘ Jenny.’ 

The Harp Seal {Phoca greenlandica) is of a silvery grey colour. 
The back is spotted, and in its fourth year the spots fjn the back of 
the male assume a form somewhat resembling a harp. Till they are 
three years old the males are hardly distinguishable from the 
females, and are known as ‘ bedlamers.’ 

For six weeks the young white-coats lie helpless and whimpering^ 
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on the ice. The thick layer of blubber that envelops them keeps 
them warm like a blanket and prevents them from being frozen to 
death in their icy cradle. During the day the mothers swim far 
and wide to hunt for fish, returning at intervals to suckle their cubs, 
and it is a marvellous fact that though they swim for miles around 
in search of prey, the seals return each to its own hole in the great 
icy monotony, guided by that exquisite and unerring sixth sense 
that we term instinct. After six weeks of helpless infancy the 
young seals begin to take to the water ; they lose their white coats, 
and a spotted skin with a dark fur takes its place. They are now 
called ‘ hair seals,’ or ‘ ragged jackets.’ Though awkward on land, 
the seal’s movements in the water are graceful, and its motion in 
swimming most beautiful. The young seals are frolicsome and 
playful; they roll over and over in the water, luxuriating in its 
invigorating freshness, and sometimes twist round and round tiying 
to catch their hind flippers, just as kittens frisk and play with their 
tails. It is not till after several attempts and careful training by 
the mother that the cub learns to swim successfully, the old seals 
tenderly watching thepi all the while, guarding them from the 
dangers of collision with floating ice, and, it is reported, sometimes 
clasping them in their flippers and bearing them to places of safety. 

But fortunate is the mother seal whose ofispring survives till 
old enough to take to the water. It is while lying helpless on the 
ice that the greater number of seals fall a prey to the sealers. No 
sooner is the ship jammed amidst a ‘patch’ than the work of 
slaughter begins, and would it were always a work merely of 
slaughter ! but, horrible to say, the men in their careless haste often 
neglect to, kill the unhappy cubs, and actually skin them alive ! 
Such a fact would be almost too shocking for credence were it not 
attested on undoubted evidence. Tocque, who was. an eye-witness, 
writes : — 

It (the seftl-fishery) is a constant scene of bloodshed and slaughter. Here you 
behold a heap of seals which have only received a slight dart from thegafl*, writhing 
and crimsoning the ice with their blood — ^roUing from side to side in dying agonies. 
There you see another lot, while the last spark of life.is not yet extinguished, being 
stripp^ of their skin and fat ; their startings and heavings making the unpractised 
hand shrink with horror to touch them. 

Again, Professor Jukes, who was present on a sealing cruise, 
writes : — 

I saw one poor wretch skinned, or scalped, while yet alive, and the body 
writhing in blood after being stripped of its pelt. The man told me he had seen 
them swim away in that state, and that if the first blow did not kill them, they 
would not stop give them a second. 

Again the same authority says ^ 

As this morning I was left alone to take care of the punt while the men were 
on the ice, the mass of dying carcasses piled in the boat around me, each writhing^ 
gaqping^ and spouting blood, nearly made me sick. Seeking relief in action, I 
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drove the sharp point of the gaff into the brain of eveiy one in which 1 could see 
a sign of life. The vision of one poor wretch writhing its snow-white woolly body 
with its head bathed in blood, through which it was vainly endeavouring to see 
and breathe, really haunts my dreams. 

The men are furnished with poles or gaffs, shod with iron, and * 
having a hook at one end. These serve to assist them in leaping 
from floe to floe, and are supposed to be also used for killing the 
seals. However, the ^ tender mercies ’ of the thoughtless are no less 
cruel than those of the wicked, and when the hope of gain is added 
there is little chance of a sealer taking into consideration the 
exquisite agonies inflicted on his victims. The more skins secured 
the greater the proflt, so often the skins are takei^ without a moment 
being wasted in ending the life of the unhappy creature, which has 
perhaps been rendered incapable of motion that would impede the 
brutal work by a blow on the nose or head. When frightened or 
hurt the seals sob and cry like children in pain, and large tears roll 
from their dark and pleading eyes. Professor Jukes thus describes 
the cries of the seals : ^ In passing through a skirt of thin ice a man 
picked up a young seal with a gaff, and its cries were precisely like 
those of a child in the extremity of fright, agony, and distress — 
something between shrieks and convulsive sobbing.’ 

A gentleman who was present last spring on the sealing ice gave 
us a similar account of the cruelties that go on, and stated that when 
stripped of the skin, the animal having been merely stunned by a 
slight blow to ensure comparative ease for the operator in removing 
the pelt or ^ blanket,’ life after a time returns to the tom and bleed- 
ing carcass, which writhes in torture till beneficent death sooner or 
later puts an end to its sufferings. 

Could anything be imagined more brutalising and degrading to 
those engaged in it than such a fishery ? For its results we must 
again turn to Tocque, himself a native of Newfoundland. He says: 

^ The seal fishery is not only surrounded by physical calamities, but 
it is a nursery for moral and spiritual evils. It has a tendency to 
harden the heart and render it insensible to the finer feelings of 
human nature.’ Again ; ^ The sealing vessels have been described 
as " floating hells.” ’ 

Professor Jukes writes : — 

In this way we had 300 Beals on board by dark, and the deck was one great 
shambles. When piled in a heap together they looked just like a flock of daugh- 
tered lambs ; and occasionally from out of the mass one poor wretch still alive 
would heave up its bloody face and flounder about. I employed myself in knock- 
ing these on the head with a handspike to put them out of their misery. 

It would be impossible that, living for weeks in scenes like this, 
men could escape extremely brutalising effects. The decencies of 
life lure impossible, cleanliness is forgotten; when seals are plentiful 
the men fill even their bunks with the reeking sldnB, and their 
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clothes remain uncliangcd during the whole voyage. lake the 
Esquimaux they esteem raw meat a delicacy ; the sealers frequently 
string the seal’s kidneys in bunches from their belts, and gnaw the 
gory food as they proceed on their work of slaughter. ‘ 

The meals on board are thus described : — 

As the men came on board they occasionally snatched a hasty moment to 
drink a bowl of tea, or eat a piece of biscuit and butter; and as the sweat was 
dripping from their faces, and their hands and bodies were reeking with blood and 
fat, and they often spread the batter wiUi their thumbs and wiped their faces with 
the backs of their hands, they took both the liquids and the solids mingled with 
blood. • 

If seals are in sight the butchery is not always relaxed even on 
Sundays, but all lapses from humanity and civilisation seem lightly 
regarded. Even their Sabbatical delinquencies are sometimes con- 
sidered by some of the clergy with a lenient eye, judging from an 
extract from the sermon of a divine of ‘ acknowledged ability and 
popularity,’ quoted in one of the local papers. The sealing vessels 
were about to leave for the ice, and previous to their departure the 
minister introduced the following prayer on behalf of the men: — 
‘Forbid, 0 Lord, that any seals should be brought within their 
each on the Sabbath Day, lest they should be brought into contact 
with them on that day. Thou knowest the weakness of our poor 
fallen niature; and also how poor they are, and how many hungry 
ones there are at home, and should they take seals, mercifully forgive.’ 

Thousands of seals are found in jmtehes on the floes, but when 
one patch is exterminated the men often have to wander far from the 
ship in search of more prey, and it is then that their early training 
in copying comes in advantageously. Occasionally the sealers go 
eighteen or twenty miles away from the vessel over the ice, and in 
all places it may not be equally strong. Sometimes the pans are 
scattered ; then the experienced copyist will use a slab of ice as a raft, 
guiding it into the desired position with his gaff, and so* ferrying 
himself across the ‘ leads ’ or open water. At other times the ‘ lolly ’ 
or ‘sludge’ is soft, but will bear just one foot at a time, so the 
hunters spring rapidly over till they find a more secure pan on which 
to take breath. When they have gone far and have to drag their 
‘ tows ’ of skins a considerable distance back to the ship, it may 
happen that where the ice has been all secure on the journey out, 
the sealers find a gap too wide to jump lying riglit in their homeward 
path. ' But even if no floating pans are within reach, they are at no 
loss what to do ; the ‘ tows ’ (each containing five or six sealskins 
with the blubber attached) axe flung into the water, the blubber 
causes them to boat, and the men use them as stepping-stones across 
the open water. Accidents of course occur from time to time, and 
men often go through the ‘ lolly ’ or miss their footing and come in 
for a cold bath, which, considering their filthy condition, may not be 
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altogether an unmitigated evil ; but it is rarely that any of them are 
drowned, as help is always at hand. 

Occasionally the whelping ice approaches so close to the shore 
that the landsmen come in for their share of the spoil, and then ^ 
even the women and children eagerly join the scene of carnage. In 
the spring of 1683, at a place called Bett’s Gove, one woman secured 
five-and-thirty seals in one day, and at Twillingate many women 
killed heavy loads of seals, the people going twelve miles from land 
on the ice to reap this harvest. When the ice remains tightly 
packed for any length of time in the bays, the seals sometimes crawl 
on to the land, and at Bonavista Bay it has happened that as many 
as fifteen hundred seals have been killed amongst, the bushes on one 
of the islands. 

A few years ago the seal ice came close to the town of St. John’s, 
and the inhabitants sallied out to reap the benefit. As they went 
seawards in the morning some of the hunters saw a man with his 
gun beside him sitting on a hummock of ice, not far firom the mouth 
of the harbour. At his feet lay a dead seal. They went on in quest 
of their prey, and walked so far out that it was late in the afternoon 
before they returned. Happening to pass by the same spot, they 
saw the man still sitting on the hummock, and the seal lying as 
before. They went up to him. The man was dead, sitting upright 
stark and staring, frozen hard as the ice on which he rested. 

On the same occasion one poor man killed a single seal, and 
dragged the carcass over the ice to the store of the merchant where 
he hoped to sell it. For any damage to the skin of the seal the 
seller has to submit to a drawback, the amount being deducted from 
the sum to be paid for the skin. On this occasion the journey had 
been long, the ice rough and jagged, and the poor man’s seal was 
considerably the worse for its journey. But the merchant was con- 
siderate : he did not refuse to buy it, but on calculating the value of 
the blubber and then of the skin, the latter was found to be so 
much tom and spoiled that, instead of receiving any pay, it was 
proved to the bewildered hunter that, according to the merchant’s 
reckoning, he was indebted to that worthy, for injuries to the skin, 
in a sum amounting to about half a crown! 

The chief danger to which sealers are liable is that of the floe 
on which they find themselves, when at a considerable distance from 
the ship, being swept out to sea by a wind springing up suddenly. 
However, as the men are well versed in signs of approaching storms, 
they do not often subject themselves to such a risk. 

Where there are fissures in the floes, large cod-fish are sometimes 
found on the ice, having sprung out of the water in iheir efforts to 
escape from their amjfliibious foes. Sharks swarm all round the 
sealing vessels ; many of them are very large, fourteen or fifteen feet 
in leng^. They are of a dull and heavy temperament, and seem 
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altogether harmless to human beings. The sealers sometimes take 
them for the sake of the oil contained in their livers, which is con- 
siderable, a shark of ten feet long having a liver averaging six feet 
in length. It is a curious circumstance that sharks killed on the ice 
‘ are said invariably to be blind, a thick membrane of often an inch 
in depth having formed over the creature’s eyes. So stupid are 
these sharks that they may be enticed up on to the ice, within reach 
of the men’s gaffs, by dangling a bait tied to a rope before them, 
and drawing it gradually nearer until the creature is brought within 
striking distance. 

The seal fishery is a lottery. As many as five or six hundred 
thousand seals are .found in some of the patches, and when vessels 
get amongst meadows like these, they soon return loaded till the 
deck is barely above the water, no PlimsoU’s line existing in New- 
foundland. At other times not a single seal is taken. The largest 
take ever made by any one ship occurred in the season of 1888, when 
the ‘Neptune’ belonging to Messrs. Job, of Dundee, brought in 
42,224 pelts. Still the fishery on the whole was not an abundant 
one, and the seal fishery is on the decline. Steamers have driven 
sailing vessels from the waters to a great extent, and mineral oils 
are driving seal oil out of the market. At present the principal 
profit is derived from the skins, which when salted are exported to 
England, where they are tanned and form a large item in the ‘ kid 
leather’ of commerce. Although the take of seals by steamers 
exceeds that of sailing vessels, the expense is, of course, far greater, 
and unless the catch be a very heavy one, the losses exceed the 
profits. 

The men are entitled to a third of the value of the seals taken, 
which is divided equally amongst them ; the amount gained by each 
man belonging to the ‘ Neptune ’ on the successful cruise of which we 
have spoken was sixty-six dollars, or \ZL 15s. For their berth on 
the diip they pay \L currency, receiving their rations in return. 
The captain receives 4 per cent, on the net proceeds, though some 
captains arrange to be paid 5d. on every skin brought in. The 
lion’s share, of course, falls to the merchant who owns the vessel, 
and who has run the chief monetary risk in the gamble. 

The seal is the main support of the Esquimaux, to whom every 
atom of the creature is of value. The blood, which they drink 
smoking hot, is their champagne ; its flesh either raw or cooked is 
meat which they never tire ; even the entrails are eaten by them, 
and the membrane lining the stomach serves instead of glass for the 
solitary little window in their ‘igloos’ or snow huts. The skins 
. form, an important part of their clothing, and are the chief material 
&r boots, tents, and kayacks ; for the latter, indeed, no skins but 
those of the seal are used, as no others would stand equally well 
constant immersion in salt water, the walrus hide l^g too heavy 
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for Buch light craft, though used for the * oomiak/ or women’s 
boats. 

The seal-huntiDg by the Esquimaux is very different from the 
wholesale slaughter we have described. When a seal-hole (i.e. the 
opening in the ice where the creatures rise to breathe) is found, 
which in winter is generally done by a dog specially trained for the 
puipose, the hunter feels with his spear through the superincumbent 
snow, till he finds the opening ; then he takes up his station and 
patiently waits, sometimes for two days and nights, till he is rewarded 
by hearing a seal blow. At the second or third puff the .hunter 
thrusts his spear through the hole, usually penetrating the skull of 
the unseen animal, which instantly dives, running out several fathoms 
of the line attached to the spear. Gradually the man drags the 
struggling seal upwards, and, enlarging the breathing-hole, hauls it 
out on to the snow. When the seals are basking on the ice in the 
sunshine, the Esquimaux approach within striking distance, lying 
fiat on the ice and advancing by a sort of wriggling motion, which no 
doubt the seal mistakes for the movement of one of his own kind. 
At the same time the hunter chants his ^ seal song,’ which is de- 
scribed as a ‘ loud peculiar noise, a mixture of Innuit, singing and 
bellowing, which seems to work a charm upon the seal.’ When the 
seal is killed, a seal feast takes place, to which all the neighbours are 
bidden. The first ceremony is to consecrate the animal by sprink- 
ling water on its head. Frequently the feast is simply a gorge on 
the raw flesh ; when the meat is cooked it is boiled in salt water and 
blood, the broth being eagerly drunk by the guests when the flesh is 
taken from the pot. The chief or igloo wife then hands portions of 
the meat to those present, having first politely sucked^ each morsel 
to prevent the fluid dripping from it, and at the same time the 
hostess considerately licks off any hairs or so forth that may have 
adhered to the meat. 

Man is not the only enemy of the seal. They form a large 
portion of the prey of the polar bear, though unless very hungry he 
is dainty enough to eat only its blubber. The bears often surprise 
the seals when asleep on the ice, but they also, capture ^em in the 
water, sinking their bodies so as only to leave their white heads 
visible. The seal who peers anxiously around mistakes this for a 
lump of floating ice, and allows its enemy to come dangerously near ; 
then while the timid seal is scanning the upper world for possible 
dangers, the crafty bear dives under it and seizes it from below. 
The seals found in the Arctic regions make an excavation in the 
snow for their young and leave a hole through the ipe by which they 
obtain access to the water from this lair. The bear is said to jump 
on the dome of the seal’s snow house so as to break it in ; it then 
seizes the baby seed iu one of its paws, and holding it by the bind 
fli|q[)ers allows the young seal* to flounder in the water. When the 
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mother arrives to visit her young one, the bear keeps drawing the 
little creature backwards till the old seal is brought within reach, 
when he pounces upon her with his other paw. So many facts are 
narrated of the sagacity shown by the polar bear that it is not 
surprising that the old Norsemen considered that ^ the bear had ten 
men's strength and eleven men’s wit.’ On the west coast of Ireland 
the peasants believe that the souls of old maids go into the bodies 
of seals. It would be well if a similar superstition extended to 
Newfoundland, as at present the impression there seems general that 
* seals are like fish and have no feeling.’ Even a sealer would pro- 
bably have some hesitation about ^ scalping ’ (as they term skinning) 
alive a spinster aunt*or maiden sister. 

When the sealing vessels have returned from their cruises, and 
their unsavoury cargoes have been landed on the south side of the 
harbour, so as to be out of reach of the olfactory nerves of the 
townspeople, the sealers again throng the streets of the metropolis. 
Groups of filthy and foul-smelling men, their clothes clotted with 
blubber and gore, loiter about the grogshops, or stand staring and 
spitting ab libitum. But their dirt and other drawbacks only seem 
to increase the heroic attributes of the ‘ soilers ’ in the eyes of the 
population. The town cadgers gaze on them with undisguised 
admiration, and they may be seen walking with respectable-looking 
women evidently proud of the escort of their greasy cavaliers. 
Many of the poorer members of the community may be seen carrying 
bunches of black and bloody flipi)prs wherewith to prepare a luxurious 
family repast, and in the gurgling brooklets these ensanguined morsels 
are spread out to be cleansed before being cooked. Tliere is proverbially 
no accounting for tastes^ the poorer Newfoundlanders esteem seal’s 
flippers a delicacy. The meat, though dark, is certainly tender, but 
to my uninitiated palate in taste it resembled the very fishiest of 
wild duck steeped in train oil. The diversity of verdicts pronounced 
by travellers on seal’s flesh probably arises not alone from difference 
in tastes, but also from difference in the time when the meat was 
eaten. When the seal is first killed the oily flavour, so unpleasant 
to most people, is said to be absent. In some of the out-ports seal 
oil is used to trim the lamps, and a picturesque substitute for lamp 
or candle is sometimes resorted to in a large scallop-shell holding a 
piece of blubber with a wick fastened in it. 

When unmolested on the ice, or basking in the sunshine on a 
smooth wave-worn rock, the seal seems the personification of con- 
tented happiness. He rolls and stretches himself, luxuriating in the 
genial warmth, wriggling and twisting almost like a snake, opening 
his bind flippers as if they were . fans, and now and then laeily 
scratching his face and neck with a fore flipper, as does a dog with 
his hind legs. At such a moment probably the only drawback to 
the seal’s enjoyment is the presence of numerous parasites with 
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which his fur is infested. These insects resemble the ticks found in 
sheep, and the skins of the old seals are full of them. When lying 
asleep on his side, the flippers laid back like fins, and his coat show- 
ing a silvery hue as it dries in the sunshine, the seal has a strong 
likeness to a large salmon ; at other times he looks like a huge otter 
or water-rat, and indeed young seals are termed by the whalers ‘floe- 
rats.’ Occasionally for weeks the seals are kept prisoners on the ice, 
unable to get to the water. This occurs when the ice becomes 
jammed and the floes piled one over the other, so that the seal-holes 
are closed by them. When this happens the backs of the unfortunate 
animals are often scorched and blistered by the sun, and the creatures 
grow very thin, as all the while they must exist jwithout food. 

An old sealing captain, who recently died, used to relate how 
once for more than six weeks his ship had been fast stuck in the ice, 
and all the time was surrounded by thousands of seals, who, from the 
cause already stated, were unable to get to the water. The ship 
had a full cargo, and there was not an inch of space for any more 
skins, so for once the men ceased their work of slaughter and used 
to wander amongst the seals, playing with or teasing them. Some- 
times they would jump on the backs of the old seals, letting the 
animals flounder about in vain attempts to rid themselves of their 
riders. 

The seal is easily tamed, and is of a very affectionate disposition, 
attaching himself to his master with doglike fidelity. We kept one 
for several months, and, though tinud and shy at first, he was easily 
reassured by kindness, and soon became quite tame. A gentleman 
connected with St. John’s most kindly gave me the seal, which 
unfortunately, contrary to his instructions, had been wounded in the 
capture by a thrust on the head from a gaff. However, it was not long 
before Neptune’s wound was healed, and he became a most interest- 
ing pet. It was some time before we could induce him to eat ; 
tempting morsels of fish were dangled before him or thrown into his 
tank, but he would have none of them. At last we fortunately 
thought of placing some live fish in the water, which proved too much 
for his philosophy and were speedily caught and devoured. After that 
we had no further difficulty in inducing him to eat fish, dead or 
alive, and when fish were scarce, he did not disdain boiled lobster. 
He answered to his name, and would sprawl and wriggle up two or 
three steps and into the house to obtain a proffered herring or piece 
of cod, and uttered shrill cries of pleasure on catching sight of his 
master. 

Now-a-days trading interests are supposed to override all other 
considerations, and to the Moloch of Commerce the” health, morality, 
aud happiness of millions of human beings are too often ruthlessly 
sacrificed ; therefore efforts to mitigate the cruelties inflicted year 
after year on numbers of helpless and harmless animals will to many 
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people appear quixotic and useless. Morris, in his most interesting 
Lectures on Arty pithily points out the ‘ law of nature which for- 
bids men to see evils which they are not ready to redress.’ May it 
not be that it is a ‘ law of nature ’ which, like a cataract over men’s 
eyes rendering them for a time dim, can ultimately be removed, and 
is it too much to hope that those who possess superior enlighten- 
ment and education will sooner or later awake to the crying sin of 
cruelty which, if the will were present, would easily be redressed ? 
Surely, setting aside the sufferings of what we are pleased to call 
‘ lower animals,’ the wholesale brutalisation of large numbers of ordi- 
nary unthinking human beings is no light matter, and some blame has 
justly attached to a* community where the labouring classes were 
allowed to retrograde from the humanising benefits supposed to be 
reaped from civiHsation. But better days fire dawning in Newfound- 
land. A Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has been 
established in the colony ; the leading men there are awakening to 
the evils of which we have spoken, and it is to be hoped that their 
eflforts to put down cruelties and unnecessary barbarities may be 
crowned with success. 

Edith Blake. 
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I HAVE thought for some time that the observations, I hope dispas- 
sionate, of one who resides habitually in Ireland, •although not in a 
disturbed district, might be of use as a sort of sketch of the present 
position. 

I write not only as an owner of property, but as a sort of general 
practitioner in various spheres in the country, as a member of public 
boards, and as one of a class somewhat, to put it mildly, unfairly 
treated by those who are not perhaps so familiar with Irish life as 
those who spend most of their time in that country. 

I may begin by saying, ‘ Erin, with all thy faults, I love thee still/ 

Although the average Englishman imagines that Ireland is ‘ a 
splendid country to live out of,’ and not fit for any gentleman to live 
in, my experience is that, in all classes, ^of any nation among ^hom I 
have lived, and they include Germans, French, Russians, Indiana, &c., 
Irishmen, if treated fairly and with consideration, will bear favourable 
comparison with any. 

They have their faults, special faults, and who has not ? But let 
us not dwell upon anything of that kind, but take things as they are, 
and see what we can make of them. 

We have a country which depends almost solely upon agriculture, 
and that of a particular kind. Ireland is the country specially 
adapted, by its soil and climAte, for breeding, first, horses, and then 
cattle and sheep, with probably the finest grass land in the north of 
Europe ; a very intelligent, sharp, if somewhat indolent, race of inha- 
bitants, but, from blood and other circumstances, excitable,, easily led 
away by every new idea, good or bad ; very parsimonious and at the 
same time improvident, but, when not heated by party politics, genial 
beyond almost any race ; and a still rather full population in propor- 
tion to the means of living. 

All this is traded on : ^ A melancholy thing to see a country being 
depleted of its stalwart sons/ So it is, but if the bone and sinew cannot 
thrive on the land, but must starve, why should they not try and 
live and prosper somewhere else? 

‘ Oh, no I no other soil but Irish soil could possibly support the scion 
of the old stock. For a son of Erin to live in any other country is 
not to be thought of/ But then he has thirteen fine healthy young 
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children growing up, on a farm which he holds from a landlord who 
three hundred years ago came from the land of the Saxon, of nine 
acres in extent, for which he pays the exorbitant rent of 4Z. 10s., or 
ten shillings, the Irish acre. Stop ! he pays ? no, that is just what he 
does not do. 1 beg his pardon, he is supposed to pay ; he has had 
his rent fixed in the Land Court as a judicial ^ fair ’ rent for fifteen 
years, with the strong presumption in his mind that, at the end of the 
term, he and his congeners and Mr. Parnell — if he be still alive, and 
whom God preserve — will, ^ plase God,’ try and reduce that again if 
there happens to be a rainy harvest month in September, which is 
also a consummation devoutly to be hoped, in the year when the 
judicial term ends^ Now this land is not his own property, at least 
it is only half his, under the I^and Act of 1881. But that half, that 
moiety of the value, he can sell to Tom, Dick, or Harry, subject to 
the rent, for twenty or twenty-fiv.e, ay, even twenty-eight or thirty 
years’ purchase. But the landlord, the ^ lord of the soil,’ the man 
who probably built his slated house for him and charged him no in- 
terest on the outlay, ^ lie want to sell his land ! ’ ‘ Oh ! begorra, I’ll 

give him ten years’ purchase for it, and glad enough he ought to be 
to get that same ! ’ 

* And as to the rent, well, he may process me, and I have the 
money safe enough in the bank down there ; but no ! if I pay him I’ll 
be boycotted, I won’t be able^to sell my stock in the fair, I won’t be 
able to go to Tim Miller’s and get drunk on Saturday night. Oh, 
no ! I’ll not pay him till I’m druv to it.’ ‘ But you will be made to 
pay, and costs too ? ’ * Ah ! well, he’s a good sort of a man and maybe 
he’ll let me off the costs when he gets his rent. We’ve never seen 
an eviction on the estate, and sure he won’t begin now ! ’ 

This, I 'take it, is a sketch of what goes on in many parts of 
Ireland. This is not the serious phase of the disea^se, for the pro- 
fessional agitator is not present there. 

1 need not go into the cases where^he is the presiding genius, 
for they, are before the public in the evidence before the Parnell 
Commission, and in other ways. 

I am not going to say, either, that there was not some reason for 
a revision 'of agricultural rents. I firmly believe, from what I have 
seen, and from the results of valuations made by independent persons 
whose probity was above all question, both in the interest of the 
landlord and of the tenant, that some rents were high, taking one 
series of years with another. Many had been fixed in the times of 
high prices, many were middlemen’s rents, and some of the latter 1 
have found myself to be high and have reduced them, and many 
also had been iBxed by competition between tenants anxious to get 
holdings, and who promised to pay more than the land was wcarth in^ 
order to become holders of farms. But this very fact shows that the 
landlord and his agent were to be exonerated from blame, where the 
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tenant was himself the person who offered the rent, and the main 
cause of this was that farming was almost the only industry available. 

All this is now ancient history. The tenant has his rent fixed by 
the Land Court, or by agreement on the system adopted by many . 
besides myself, of a valuer for each party with a referee. I may say 
that in all my own cases we have come to friendly settlements in 
this way, and that the referee has hardly ever been appealed to. 

As Mr. Balfour so rightly said in his speech to the Liberal 
Union on the 2nd of February, referring to politics in this country, 
where tlie old sores are kc])t open by constant reference to the 
grievances of past times. Irishmen ought to act upon the principle 
laid down by a great French writer, that every nation has been 
formed by agreeing to forget those things that ought to be forgotten 
and to remember the things that ought to be remembered. 

But unfortunately the leaders of the Irish people have persistently 
gone on the opposite principle, and stir up and remind those to whom 
they preach of former grievances which no longer exist, and take 
no account of all the beneficial legislation of both parties in the 
State, who for generations have devoted the energies of the Imperial 
Parliament to the redressing of those grievances. 

At the present time it cannot truly be said that any of the great- 
est abuses remain. Beligious equality has been established, and no 
one can say with truth that there is any ascendency of that kind. 
The tenant has been placed in a better and more secure position, so 
long as he fulfils his obligations, thaq any tenant in the world, and 
he has also, vrhere the owner wishes to part with his land, an oppor- 
tunity, such as no people ever had before, of becoming the possessor 
of the freehold. , 

This is all the work of the Imperial Parliament, and the Acts 
passed for these purposes are the work of both Liberal and Conserva- 
tive governments. 

Mr. Parnell and others have said that they wish that Grattan's 
Parliament should be revived. In 1 782 there was a native Irish Parlia- 
ment. But that was a Protestant Parliament, and Ireland is mainly 
a Catholic country. Leaders of public opinion in Ireland, such as 
Grattan, Smith O’Brien, and Mr. Parnell himself, were, and are, 
Protestants. Protestant ascendency is now a thing of the past. 
Would the new Parliament be one of an ascendency of the other side? 
The Nationalists say not, but that old grievances would be forgotten 
on College Green, and that the rival factions would rush into each 
other’s arms and swear eternal friendship. Does it look like that 
now ? Do the public bodies in Ireland, such as boa^s of poor-law 
guardians and municipal institutions, bear that- complexion P Any 
6ne who reads Irish new^pers, and watches the proceedings of local 
bodies such as these, may be permitted to doubt these statements. 
We can only fi^ecast the future by e^exience of the past, and w^ 
VoL. XXV.— No. 146. N N 
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are unable to think that under a native Parliament, mainly of one 
colour, the minority would receive that fair and just consideration 
which they have under the Imperial constitution. 

When those two Liberal statesmen, Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, visited Dublin last year, I can say, as one who was present 
at the great meeting in Leinster Hall, that T believe no one Vas 
more impressed with the sentiments of those in Ireland who had any 
stake in the country than they were, and at the strength of that 
demonstration, including, as it did, not the landlord class, but the 
merchant who had no land, the shopkeeper, the tradesman, the 
lawyer, the members of the learned professions, the university teacher, 
the student, the man of letters, and these Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants, who crowded the vast hall from floor to roof, and received 
the expression of the principle of the preservation of the Union and 
the one Parliament as now existing, at all costs, with the most cordial 
and vehement approval. 

I know Dublin as well as most people, and when I looked from 
the platform round the sea of faces, 1 recognised almost every one 
whom I knew by sight in Dublin, and in many cases those whose 
presence I hardly expected, men of advanced opinions, not Tories, 
for there were hardly any present, but men who knew that they 
must band together to uphold that Imperial legislature which they 
felt had the true interests of their country at heart, and which has 
passed so many measures for the real benefit of Ireland, irrespective 
of party, and which is their safeguard jprom oppression and wrong. 
Be it also remembered that this meeting only represented the city 
of Dublin and its immediate neighbourhood. 

There was another meeting held afterwards in opposition, which 
was also attended largely, but in order to fill the haU (and I believe 
it was not filled to the same extent), not Dublin, but all Ireland was 
requisitioned ; and yet the array did not, I believe, equal that of the 
Unionist meeting, certainly not in representation of those who had 
the principal stake in the prosperity of the country. 

I have said that Catholics were fully represented at Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Goschen’s meeting. That shows that ]\lr. Gladstone’s 
former policy as to the disestablishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland was right. If that Act had not been passed, probably 
Catholics would not have felt themselves in that fair position which 
enabled them to attend in such imposing numbers. That was a great 
and just measure, and now meets with the approval of thinking men of 
i&ll {wties. 

Then, following the course of recent legislation, we have had the 
iknd Act, establishing finally the right of the tenant ianher to his 
improvements, and giving him a property in his holding and a sale- 
able interest. 

Those who supported that Act, as I did, saw that^the sale of the 
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tenant’s interest was the key of the measure^ and was the part of it 
which would enable all differences to be arranged. Hie fixing of 
fair rents was a great point, but free sale of tenant right was the 
real bOon, the old principle contended for for so many years, from * 
the time of Mr. Sharman Crawford down to the present. 

But the party whose object was, and is, to keep open the sores for 
their own purposes, and to prevent the country settling down, saw 
in this their own ruin, in the probability that the farmer who had 
invested his savings in the purchase of the tenant-right of a farm 
would not wish to injure the value of what he had paid down his 
money for by keeping the country in a state of turmoil. 

This would not do at all, and therefore all their energies have 
been exerted to prevent tenant-right being bought and sold, those 
who wished to do this being denounced as ‘ land-grabbers.’ 

And these are the men whom Mr. Gladstone now gives his 
support to, those who have been doing their utmost to defeat his 
own Act ! To us who live in Ireland this is incomprehensible. 

We who wish to see Ireland prosperous are glad to observe that 
under firm government the natural laws of supply and demand are 
gradually coming into operation again. Prices of stock having 
considerably risen, the farmers are gaining heart again, and the 
interest in holdings is being bought and sold at high prices. There 
is no doubt that for the tenant, with a low rent, as reduced 6f late 
years, the property held by him is of great and certain value. The 
landlord does not now, under the tenant-right system, feel himself 
called upon to make improvements, any more than the Ulster land- 
lord did formerly, where that custom existed ; and it will be seen at 
once by those who look at the matter impartially, that there is 
nothing unjust or unusual in this, as the tenant’s interest gives him 
all the security required. The tenants also recognise this, and I am 
glad to see tenants making such improvements in their houses and 
on their farms, in the way of drainage and reclamation of land, as 
show that they fully appreciate the security given to them by the 
new laws. The landlord has lost the absolute control of his land 
which he formerly possessed ; but I hold that the security of the 
tenant. is that of the landlord, and the farmer who expends his 
capital in improving his own status is giving hostages to fortune, 
and I do not think that when he has done this he is so likely to join 
in the future in any movement which would tend to depreciate his 
own property in his holding. 

Then after the Land Act came Lord Ashbourne’s Act for the 
purchase by tenants of the fee simple. Lord Ashbourne is an Irish- 
man himself, as every one knows, and I give all the honour due to him 
for passing that Act. It has already done a great deal of good, and 
it proposes to settle, in a temperate and gradual way, the question cif 
the formation of a large class of yeoman farmers cultivating tbeir 
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own land. Every man who becomes an owner will be a supporter of 
law and order. But I do not myself see the necessity for a sweep- 
ing measure for the compulsory expropriation of all the present 
.landlords. That may be a very satisfactory thing to those politicians 
who wish to wash their hands in future of Irish affairs, and who 
imagine that by such a scheme they will settle Ireland for ever. 

By all means let absentee landlords, and any others who wish it, 
dispose of their estates ; but it must be considered, if justice be the 
rule to be observed, that many owners of estates who live habitually 
in Ireland, and are on friendly terms with their tenants, do not wish 
to have all the ties by which they are bound to be rudely broken in 
this way. The owrter who has many interests in his property besides 
those of the actual money value, which in numerous instances would 
not be great, would infinitely prefer to remain as he is. ‘ Oh, but,’ 
the politician says, ‘ you cannot be permitted to go on being a thorn 
in our sides; we want to live in peace in England, and not be troubled 
any more with you.’ I submit that that is a selfish view to take of 
things. I hold strongly that after a few years, with a large class of 
peasant proprietors scattered over the country in different places, 
where even the resident proprietors will sell any outlying properties 
in which they do not feel special interest, and with the sales now 
proceeding of the absentees’ estates, the institution of property in 
land will be very much strengthened, and that the proper way of 
proceeding is to allow this voluntary method of sale to go on, with 
such grants of money from time to time as circumstances require, of 
course always supposing that those tenants who have already pur- 
chased, or are purchasing, keep faith with the Government, and that 
80 the two institutions of tenant-right and sale to tenants by volun- 
tary agreement will solve the Land Question. Those owners who 
reside in the country, many of them at all events, have no wish to 
become mere villa proprietors, with no interests outside their domes- 
tic walls, and can and will co-operate with their tenants for the 
prosperity of the country in many ways. By selling all the land to 
the present occupiers you would not, I hold, do away with the insti- 
tution of.landlordism, for supposing every tenant to buy his holding 
now, is it to be supposed that they will always remain content within 
the confines of their present holdings ? The richer and more pro- 
sperous farmer will doubtless, by degrees, aggregate to himself the 
farms of his poorer neighbours, and you will only substitute for 
the present landlords another class of proprietors who are hardly 
likely to be more lenient in their dealings with their tenants than 
those who are ^displaced. That vrill, no doubt, occur Oven now under 
"the Ashbourne Act, but I cannot but think that the old landowning 
class, who have been so much abused, will still have an influence for 
good in their own localities, if the system of purchase is permitted 
to proceed by degrees in the manner in which it is now going on. 
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Putting the agitators aside, I do not believe that the main body 
of agriculturists in Ireland wish to extirpate the gentry class, whose 
establishment alone, especially in the hunting counties, must con- 
duce very materially to the prosperity of the formers, as giving them 
a market for their produce which they would not have if the country 
were reduced to a dead level of peasant proprietors, who are not re- 
markable for their lavishness in expenditure either in labour or any 
other commodity. 

In a pamphlet recently published by the Cobden Club, entitled 
The British Farmer and his Competitors^ the author draws a 
picture of the future of these countries, which is not an unfavourable 
one; and with rising freights and the increasing •populations of the 
United States and other countries, we cannot but hope that the 
prospects of the British and Irish farmer are not so hopeless as was 
supposed a few years ago. We hear that the River Plate country is 
to inundate us with meat, but the American ranches are not what 
they were, and the River Plate is forther off than they are, and on 
the other side of the equator, and therefore I do not see that we 
need, as farmers, despair of these islands. 

Now as to Home Rule. We Liberal-Unionists think that all that 
Ireland can possibly want can be done as well, nay far better, by the 
Imperial Parliament than by any form of Parliament which could be 
set up in Dublin. There is not one of us who would, I am perfectly 
certain, be unwilling to support any well-considered scheme for the 
promotion of public works, such as arterial drainage, additional raQ- 
ways, harbours, &c. But we feel that all these things can and will 
be done in the best way and on the soundest principles by the 
Imperial Parliament, which will be careful to see that the money is 
properly and wisely expended, and not frittered away upon useless 
speculations. Moreover the great resources of the State will be at 
their disposal, and where are the resources which would be at the 
command of an Irish Parliament ? They would have to come to 
Westminster for money, and it can be supplied through the present 
direct channels without the additional trouble and expense of 
probable disputes between two legislatures. Local government is 
a different thing, and a well-considered scheme with that object will 
receive the support of the Liberal-Unionist party when the proper 
time arrives, and when law and order and security for the investment 
of capital return, if framed in such a manner as to assure in every 
way the absolute control of the Imperial Parliament. 

I would say a word, in passing, as to the promotion of additional 
railways to thf western fishing stations, and other places where they 
may be required. Many proposals have been made for the forming 
of light lines, with a small gauge. If the Government take up the 
question and authorise the Board of Works to promote or construct 
new Imes, or give powers to other companies to do so, I am strongly 
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of opinion that it should be made imperative that they should all be 
of the uniform gauge. The traffic might be small at first, and not 
very remunerative ; but if the lines are laid to those points on the 
coast where a good fishing trade is likely to spring up, the full-sized 
lines will surely be required before the lapse of many years, and the 
Grovemment should refuse to advance money for light Hues, which 
involve breaking bulk at every junction with the main lines ; and 
this is especially important to save time and labour in transhipment 
of such a perishable article as fish. These lines, of the full gauge, 
should run right down to the quays or piers where the fish would be 
landed from the boats. 

To deal with another matter which many Irish Liberals hope will 
be dealt with, the Government might consider whether they could 
not assist Irish education on the lines of an article which I had the 
honour to contribute to this Review in January 1886. I may say 
that I had a conversation on the subject with the late Mr. Forster, 
when Chief Secretary, and he informed me of the great difficulty in 
the way, viz. that of overcoming the settled resolve of so many in 
England, both in and out of Parliament, never to grant in any form any 
endowment of the Roman Catholic religion. But the main popula- 
tion of Ireland are Roman Catholic, and it does seem to one who 
does not belong to that Church, but who lives here in constant and 
friendly communication in every walk of life with Roman Catholics, 
that the grant of one capital sum of a million of money to the Catholic 
University of Dublin would not^for a great and wealthy nation like the 
British, be a high price to pay to put it out of the power of Irishmen 
to say that their higher education had not received a just and 
liberal consideration by the State, in the same wny as Maynooth was 
dealt with on the occasion of the disestablishment of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church. 

As to the proposed establishment of the local legislature and 
executive, do not thinking men consider that Grattan’s Parliament, 
with its not very prosperous history, and which existed in the days 
when communication between Dublin and London took two or three 
days and ^ often more, is altogether an anachronism now, with rail- 
ways which make the journey, with the sea passage, in about ten 
hours with almost unfailing regularity ; with telegraphs, by which 
anything occurring in Ireland is known in London in five minutes ; 
with telephones by which conversations can be held between distant 
points ; with phonographs by which the very voice of the speaker 
can be transmitted, and science inventing, every year, some new 
meana of communication ? # » 

' Then have we not been warned already in the clearest manner of 
the disagreements which would immediately arise on such subjects 
aa Protection, &o. ? The Irish naturally look a good deal across the 
Atlantic, to the country whither so many of their relations have gone, 
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and see there a protective tariff which they think cimdnces to pro- 
sperity there. But has it not been proved to demonstratioz^ ov«r and 
over again that it is not because of Protection^ but in spite of it, that 
the great American republic flourishes ? We have seen some signs 
even there lately of a reaction against that system, which, as we know,* 
has, among other things, destroyed the mercantile navy of the United 
States. ^ 

But by all means let local management be granted in a proper 
way. All the work of private committees on Irish matters could and 
should be done in Dublin, and I dare say there are modifications 
which might be made in county work, Mr. Chamberlain h^ pro- 
posed four provincial councils. That is a suggestion which might be 
considered. I fear that a council at Cork or Galway would hardly 
agree with one at Belfast. 

The counties and counties of the towns seem to be the more 
natural units, rather than the provinces, which for practical purposes 
are little more than geographical expressions. Munster or Connaught 
has no more departmental existence than Mercia or Wessex. 

If, however, each province could be limited to the management of 
its own affairs without interfering with those of another province, there 
might be something in the idea. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to have 
a central body, presumably holding the executive power, in Dublin. 
There would be a great difficulty in defining the exact spheres of 
action in each case. We already have such a body in the Castle. 

‘ Oh, the Castle ! but that is a siijk of infamy and corruption, and 
must be swept off the face of the earth.’ 

So say some Irishmen, and also, which is more surprising, a good 
many Englishmen. What is the Castle? It is merely^ a collection 
of public offices of goveniment, such as the Privy Council Chamber, 
the Chief Secretary’s Office, the Prisons Office, the bureaus of the 
Constabulary and Metropolitan Police, the Record Tower, &c., con- 
joined in one block of buildings with the Lord Lieutenant’s official 
residence, where he dispenses hospitality. There is about as much 
sense in abusing it as there would be in abusing the offices of 
government in Whitehall, of which it is only a local branch. Abuses 
there may be, but if so, they are capable of reform ; but it is held up 
by a section of the press as a sort of Star Chamber or Vehmgericht, 
to which it is often compared, tyrannising over and terrorising an 
oppressed and downtrodden people. 

I suspect that the most downtrodden people are the unfortunate 
officials, whose lives are made a burden to them, and whose brains 
are worried and fingers worn to the bone by the false charges 
showered upon them by an unscrupulous mendacity. There can be 
no doubt in the minds of any unprejudiced persons that the officials 
are chosen for their special aptitude for the duties they have to per- 
form. 
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^ Castle hack^ is used as a term of opprobrium, but it is ouly true 
in the sense of their being uncommonly hardworked. 

Supposing Home Buie to be granted in any form, would not these 
Government offices and their staffs still be necessary ? One would 
think all the more so in that case. It would be necessary then, as 
now, to have public servants of experience in similar posts, or is it 
to be supposed that eve];}r one who has any qualification for the work 
of the several departments is to give way to others having no ex- 
perience or practice whatever ? I dare say there are plenty of those 
who abuse the officials who would be glad enough to take their 
places. In any private firm or house of business would it be thought 
wise if the employer were to turn out every person having any special 
knowledge of the business of the firm, and replace them with a new 
set of men having no cognisance of the work to be carried on ? Or 
would he not employ the best managers and the most experienced 
agents and clerks that he could find, men trained to the work which 
they had to do ? And is it not so in Dublin Castle ? 

There may be reforms required ; no human institution is perfect ; 
but to abolish Dublin Castle you must set up something in its place, 
and it would appear to be folly to break up an elaborate and efficient 
machinery on the empty cry of persons who would be very glad to 
fill the places they now treat with contumely, and who spread reports 
of its being a venal and corrupt institution. It has been said of it 
that there was a favouritism on the score of religion, but at any rate 
if that was so formerly, it is wejl known not to be the case now, and all 
sensible men in Ireland have long since discarded that notion, such 
considerations having no weight in view of obtaining the officials with 
the best qualifications for the posts. This latter complaint has also 
been made as to the local magistracy in the country, but I have been 
informed by lieutenants of counties that they do all they can to 
appoint Catholics to the commission of the peace where they can be 
found of sufficient standing to be fit to be magistrates. 

It is proposed to transfer local duties to local boards, which 
might be done ; but, even so, you must have a central control over 
these boards, as in England ; otherwise, in 'Ireland especially, they 
would not be found to work very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his work on Unionist policy in Ireland, ex- 
pressly states this, therefore you must have the Castle, with its offices 
aU there, filled either with its present staff of officials or some other. 
-We, who live here, fear that if plenary powers were given, they would 
be used, not, as in England or Scotland, to carry on the business of 
the oountry, but with the express object of injustice in one form or 
'Unotber; we only judge by what we see now. I am i^&aid the four 
proposed councils would only establish new centres ^ contention. 
The communication between them and the central body in Dublin, 
that is the Castle, or seat of government, would not be difficult, as 
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Cork and Belfast are within four hours’ sail, and you can leave any 
town in Ireland and be in Dublin by twelve o’clock on the same day. 

To turn to other subjects. Ireland is a purely agricultural 
country, and specially adapted for breeding cattle, sheep, and, aboye^ 
all, horses. The English, the French, the German, the Austrian, 
and the American send their agents to Ireland to buy horseflesh. 
The limestone of the central plains of Ireland gives the Irish horse 
his bone and his fine constitution. We have now, developing itself 
as it never has done before, an institution which is encouraging in 
every way, with the liberal assistance of the Imperial Government, the 
breeding of horses, both by the importation of sires under the new 
grant made by Parliament last session of an annual sum of five 
thousand pounds for that purpose, and by its formation and esta- 
blishment of the horse and cattle shows at its new grounds at Ball’s 
Bridge, Dublin, which are admittedly the finest and most suitable 
for showing hunters and other horses in the United Kingdom. 

I see no reason w’hy these most important matters for Ireland 
should not go on j)rospering and increasing ; and the Koyal Dublin 
Society has gained, and is continuing to gain, the confidence of the 
Irish as well as the British public, as is shown by its constantly 
increasing lists of members. 

It is the oldest society of the kind in the three kingdoms^ older 
than the Royal Agricultural Society of England or the highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and it does not confine itself 
to agricultural matters, for it has al^so its scientific side, answering 
in some degree to the Royal Society of liondon, with its lectures in 
various branches of science and literature, in the same manner as 
carried on by the Royal Irish Academy. As one who has worked on 
its council for many years, I feel x>foud of its advancement^ and I 
know with what singleheartedness the proceedings are conducted, 
with the assistance of the leading men in Ireland in knowledge of 
horses and cattle as well as other branches of agriculture. 

Here is the right kind of Home Rule. We ask for no separate 
legislature, but we are encouraging the staple industry of the country, 
and are also taking up 'such questions as the Irish fisheries^ Irish lace- 
making, music, the fine arts, &c. It is seated in Leinster House, 
and forms the nucleus round which are grouped the National Gallery, 
the Natural History Museum, the Science and Art Museum, the 
National Library, and the Schools of Art. 

We hope that the Crovemment will give us Leinster House 
entirely to ourselves, it being now shared between us and the Science 
and Art Department. The necessities of the case^demand it, and 
the status of the leading society in Ireland would mahe it a graceful 
aet on the part of the Government, to acknowledge the one really 
prosperous and really Irish underta^g in a worthy manner, and not 
perm^ the prejudices of certain permanent officials in Londqja to 
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mar a great and increasing benefit to Ireland. The Government 
have already assisted os very much, and as they have confided the 
National Gallery and other things to Boards of Trishmen, let them 
not be afraid to trast,them with the other departments there, always 
of. course retaining the supreme control and all management of 
finance in their own hands. I do not think they need fear to trust 
us ; we are only anxious to work with them in every way in our 
power. 

' Finally, there have been great changes made in the laws for Ire- 
land m the last twenty years — the whole position’ of afiTairs in the 
country has been altered. The willingness of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to pass measures of great importance has made those who have 
gained so much think that there is no limit to the concessions which 
they can win by noisy declamation and exaggeration, and much 
more than exaggeration. But all those who have a stake in the 
country consider that no more heroic measures are required, but 
that a period of time to enable the Acts already passed to be felt, 
and to work out their own effects, is necessary. It is quite impos- 
sible for any country to settle down as long as every legislator thinks 
he must try his hand at the Irish question. Bemember Lord Mel- 
bourne’s saying, * Can’t you let it alone ? ’ at any rate for a time, and 
see if ‘that will not give an opportunity for personal greed and covet- 
ing of pther men’s goods to cool a little. You will then come to 
such a measure of local government as will satisfy all just require- 
ments in a calmer and more judicial spirit, and not perhaps see so 
much of hysterics in the natives of old Ireland. 


POAVERSCOTJRT. 
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ARE TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM 
WASTED IN THE SEA ? 


The respect in which Mr. Plimsoll is most deservedly held for his 
efforts on behalf of seamen is so sincere, that it would be necessaiy 
to present some strong reason in order to justify any opposition to 
plans which he may consider necessary to prevent either loss of life, 
or loss of property, at sea. 

The greater part of Mr. Plimsoll’s article in the March number 
of this Review is, however, in my opinion, so wanting in accord 
with the ascertained facts in the case, and casts so undeserved a 
reflection on the Mercantile Marine of this country, that I have not 
hesitated to ask permission to reply in a few pages to Mr. Plimsoll's 
article. • 

I propose, first, to examine the statements made by Mr. Plim- 
soll ; and, secondly, to examine the official returns dealing with loss 
of life and property at sea, to ascertain the information which they 
furnish. * 

Mr. PlimsolFs paper contains two leading asseftiona: — (1) That 
twelve millions per annum are wasted in the sea. (2) That the 
conditions on which insurances can be effected make such a result 
possible, and that, to remedy this, ‘underwriting by individuals 
should cease to exist.’ 

I believe the main points of the paper will be found to group 
themselves round these two assertions. Dealing, then, first with 
‘ the twelve millions per annum wasted in the sea,’ on t^e estimate 
tabled by Mr. Plimsoll, 1 find, from the Wreck Abstracts published 
by the Board of Trade, that the total losses for 1886-7 were, 
‘sail and steam registered tonnage (excluding yachts and fishing 
vessels),’ 209,961 tons. Treating this figure on Mr. Plimsoll’s own 
basis, at 102. per ton for the vessel, and 152. for the cargo, wz have 
wA twelve miUiana, but only five and a quarter millions. I think, 
however, that far more reliable data can be given than this chance 
guess of 152. a ton, respecting which, according to Mr. Plimsoll’s own 
statement,^ ‘ one of the most able men in the City, an underwriter,’ 


‘ Mneteewth Csntury, March, p. 342. 
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says : ^ I don’t know, I’m sure ; ’ and another, ^ a retired underwriter 
of large experience,’ remarks, ‘ Looking at Mr. Mulhall’s figures, I 
can only regard them as guesses. I should hesitate to use any of 
them.’- I wonder what Mr. Goschen would say if the gentlemen 
"in the Treasury department presented him with materials for his 
Budget with such credentials. I know, however, what he did say 
at Edinburgh in 1885: ‘ Enthusiasts often produced statistics that 
would not stand the test of examination. Theorists offended in the 


same way.’ 

At the risk of being met with the cry of ^ dry figures,’ I will state 
what cargoes were on board these 209,961 tons above referred to, and 
those readers who Kke can make their own estimates of their probable 
value, but if they get anything near even three millions (cargo) I 
shall be much surprised. 

Tons. 


Vessels iu ballast (no cargo) 

\’’es3els with timber .... 

„ grain .... 

,, coal .... 

„ metallic ores, &c. . 

„ machinery, wrought iron, &c. 

„ stone, slate, cement, &c. 

„ salt, soda, Ac. 

„ guano, &c. . 

„ hay, straw, &c. 

„ sugar, &c. . 

,, tea, coffee, &c. . . 

„ potatoes, fruit, &6. 

„ cotton wool, &c. . 

„ wine, spirits, &c. . 

„ fish, oil, &c. . 

,\ general cargoes 

„ explosive oils, &c , . 

„ various .... 

„ unknown 


10,898 
19,878 
20,063 
01,300 
12,617 
11,560 
4,501 
4,286 
3,793 
601 
4,632 
2,463 
3,701 
3,003 
• 304 
811 
= 30,663 
2,100 
3,036 
2,683 

209,^1 


Note — Mr. Mulhall arrives at his estimate by taking * the declared value at the 
custom-houses and dividing it by the tonnage.’ This would be correct if the different 
descriptions of cargo wore lost in the proportions which they bear to their several 
totals. The returns, however, show that nearly ten per cent, of the losses are those 
of vessels in ballast, consequently without any cargo on board, and the remainder is 
largely composed of cargoes of a low value. This initial error quite accounts for the 
diiferrace between the results arrived at — my figures being actual, Mr. Hulhall’s 
only hypothetical. 

There is no reason for saying that other years differ so widely as 
to make this year 1886-7 an unfair test, and therefore I dismiss 
^ this part of tl^ subject by stating that I confidently submit Mr. 
PlimsoU’s * twelve millions wasted per annum in the sea’ requires a 
reduotion of lUore than one-half! 


> An estimate taking the freight as five per cent, on the value has been found 
Taofcioidly;jueful. 
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Mr. Flimsoll next deals with the question of Marine insurance. 
He asserts : — 

1st. That important shipping firms take large risks on their 
vessels at a small cost. 

2nd. That those who do insure and pay eight to nine guineas 
per cent, per annum, by their ^ overloading, carelessness, and reck- 
lessness*’ render such high premiums necessary, and he concludes 
that : — 

3rd. As it is considered impossible to compel (by statute) every 
owner to accept a mere indemnity in case of loss, therefore abolish 
the private underwriter, because, by the loose way in which he 
does his business, wrongdoing is made ^ easy, remunerative, and safe.’ 

Let us look at these conditions a little more closely. 

1st. An average of the result of three years’ working is too 
limited a time within which to form a correct estimate as to the 
profitable working of an insurance account. A period of at least ten 
years is needed to draw any reliable conclusion, and on this ground I 
feel bound to reject the inferences drawn in the illustrations 1 to 4,^ 
and also the illustrations numbered 5 and 6, as they deal only with 
the experience of two firms, and consequently are on too narrow a 
basis to prove a general statement. The letter of Sir Donald Currie, 
quoted by Mr. Plimsoll, is important, but I should be glad to know 
if all the vessels employed by the company he represents^ are in- 
cluded or only those which are owned by the Castle liine. I have 
an impression that some losses have occurred where this distinction 
exists, but it is an error for Mr. Plimsoll to assume that the premium 
required by underwriters on the steamers managed by Sir Donald 
Currie runs up to eight or nine guineas per cent. I should think 
80s. per cent, nearer the mark, and even then 15 per cent, must be 
deducted for brokerage and cash payment, before we arrive at the 
sum the underwriters receive. The trade the Castle Line steamers 
are employed in, being moreover the passenger trade from London to 
the Cape, is one of the safest in the world. 

It is a great mistake, however, to assume, as Mr. Plimsoll does, 
that large shipowners -in the regular Mines ’are free from losses. 
A reference to the answer to question 13456 in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea, will show, on the authority 
of Mr. John Crlover, that in eighteen months prior to February, 1886, 
when Mr. Glover gave his evidence, no less than twenty-five steamers 
of the finest class were lost, owned by companies and firms of the 
highest standing, many of them taking large interest in, if not the 
entire risk of, the insurance of their own vessels. No one has ever 
accused these owners of ^ overloading, or carelessness,* or recklessness,’ 
but the steamers were lost notwithstanding.' It must also be remem- 
bered that, according to the reliable authority of Mr. J. Williamson, 

' Nineteenth Centwry^ Maicb, p. 844, 
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of Liverpooli 80 per cent, of our exports are coal, or about 50 per 
cent, of our total exports and imports combined. Who carries the 
coal ? Not the F. and 0., or the Castle Line, or the Gunard Com- 
pany, but the * working man ’ steamer of the Mercantile Marine. Is 
it fair ? is it just ? is it honest to compare one with the other? Mr. 
Plimsoll makes a great point of the evidence of Messrs. Thomas 
Wilson, Sons, & Co., of Hull, a firm held in high esteem, 'and of 
whom I would say nothing but good. But what n the ^ loss of life’ 
record of this eminent firm ? Mr. Chamberlain made reference to 
the supposed immunity of Messrs. Wilson’s vessels from loss of life in 
a public speech delivered at HuU, on the 6th of August, 1885, in 
terms so eulogistic ihat Mr. F. Yeoman, of West Hartlepool, was led 
to examine the Wreck Abstracts for information, and what did he 
find ? He found that for the nine years, 1 875 — 1 883 inclusive, whilst 
the average of * life loss ’ in steamers ^ totally lost ’ for the United 
Kingdom was 5*58 per 1,000 per annum of the men employed, the 
average of lives lost in steamers owned by Messrs. Thomas Wilson, 
Sons, & Go. was 7*22 for the same period, being 29*39 per cent, higher 
than for the whole of the Mercantile Marine steam tonnage of the 
United Kingdom. I say not a word against this highly respectable 
firm, but the public will make a great mistake, and will do shipowners 
a great wrong, if they allow their minds to receive the impression that 
only the ^ bad shipowner ’ loses vessels, and that the great companies 
and the more wealthy shipowners are free from such disasters. 

I have only now to examipe the underwriting record. I am 
virtually asked by Mr. Plimsoll to believe that private underwriters 
are, as a rule, ‘ bom fools,’ that they ‘ write risks ’ not knowing what 
they underwrite. My personal knowledge of these gentlemen 
teaches me a very different tale ; they not only know what they 
underwrite, but for whom they underwrite. They have in Lloyd’s 
Begister Book a means of ascertaining the results of frequent 
periodical eurveys by surveyors of acknowledged ability, of the exact 
condition of a vessel’s hull, machinery, and equipment, and in very 
many instances they have also nautical advisers of their own who 
visit the docks and bring back valuable information to them both as 
to ships and goods. But what do the records of underwriters who 
have to depend on successful results for their livelihood, and who 
can no more afford to * live on their losses ’ than other people, tell 
us ? Why, briefly this : — ^that in 1874 they insured goods by P. 
and 0. steamers, London to Calcutta at 15 shillings per cent.; in 
1884 they took the same risk at 7s. 6cZ. per cent., or 50 per cent, 
reduction; that in 1874 they insured ^seed’ by ordinary steamer 
bum Calcutta at 30s. per cent., which in 1884 they were ready to 
insure at 20s. per cent., or 33 per cent, reduction ; that in th6 case 
of New Zealand, insurances were 30 per cent.. New York 83 per 
cent., Odessa to London 25 per cent., Cronstadt to London 10 per 
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cent, cheaper between the years named.^ Why was this ? For one 
reason and one only — that the ^risks’ were improving, that tmder- 
writers found their records, which are most carefully kept, showed 
better results, and hence insurances were accepted at a lower rate of 
premium. 

If the above statements are admitted, then I submit that the 
remedy proposed by Mr. Flimsoll falls to the ground. 

Air. Flimsoll next affirms that a shipowner should only be able 
to recover the ‘ value ’ of what he has lost. Shipowners would not 
object to this, if the * value ’ could be fixed, but th^^ value ’ of a 
steamer changes from month to month ; the price of iron changes ; 
wages change ; the available shipbuilding yards change. The idea 
is simply impracticable, and, this being so, when an insurance is 
effected between the shipowner and the underwriter, the ^ value ’ of 
the ship is mutually agreed upon at the time. 

Air. Flimsoll says ^ underwriting by individuals should cease to 
exist.’ This is like crying for the moon ; no power on earth can 
give it you. The private underwriter is as rooted in the commercial 
system of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales as the British 
constitution itself is rooted in the national system. It is merely 
wasting breath to talk about such a thing, and more than that, I 
contend that, if figures may be held to prove a proposition, those 
which I shall presently quote prove this — that, taking into account 
the ‘ work done,’ life and property were never so safe at sea as they 
are to-day. 

I will now, secondly, examine the official returns dealing with the 
loss of life and property at sea, to ascertain the valuable information 
which they contain. 

The Alercantile Alarine is, I believe, the largest industry in this 
country ; the capital which is always invested in it may be safely 
estimated at upwards of one hundred millions. The movements of 
every vessel are most carefully recorded, not only as to their general 
employment, but also in regard to any accident which may befall 
them, even to the loss of a boat or a spar. 

The same observation also applies to the cargoes carried by the 
vessels, so that in these two records we have a body ot evidence 
which enables us to speak with almost absolute certainty on any 
question connected, not only with the movements of the ships, but 
also with their employment, and especially as regards any casualty 
which may occur to them. 

This information is furnished : — 

1st. By the records of Lloyd’s. 

2nd. By the tables in the Wreck Abstracts. 

3rd. By the Annual Statements of Navigation and Shipping* 

* See evidenoe before reoeat Boyal Oonuaisdon on Loss of Life at Sea* Hr. John 
OloveTt Q. 13636 and onwards. 
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The two last-named returns are prepared under the authority of 
the Board of Trade, and are published yearly. In addition to these 
official returns, there has lately been a Boyal Commission on the 
Loss of Ijife and Property at Sea, which Commission, during sittings 
extending from February 1885 until October 1887, collected a 
body of evidence which was subjected to a most searching investiga- 
tion by all interested in the subject. 

My contention will therefore be that, whatever may be any 
person’s preconceived impressions, he is bound by the clearly 
expressed facts which these records furnish, and is not justified in 
going outside of them unless he can produce other evidence of equal 
authority in support of his contention. * 

My duty will now he to state some of the facts which these state- 
ments record, and next to examine how far the remarks of Mr, 
Flimsoll are sustained by these facts. 

It may not, perhaps, be deemed out of place if in a line I state 
here that the statistical information placed before the above-named 
Boyal Commission on behalf of British shipowners was largely pre- 
l)ared by the writer of this paper. 

By our ‘ mercantile marine,’ I refer only to the vessels ‘ registered 
in the United Kingdom,’ and I exclude even from this reference all 
fishing vessels, boats, and river craft. My remarks, in fact, only 
refer to vessels registered in the ports of the United Kingdom, and 
which are engaged in the coasting and foreign trades. 

These are of two classes — sailing vessels and steamers. 

In any examination of loss of life or property at sea, these classes 
must, for an evident reason, be kept distinct. If, however, the reason 
is not at once evident, the following table will show the view I enter- 
tain on the subject : — 

The loss of life in 1881 was 2,352, or 1 in 79*39, on 186,719 men 
at sea risk, and this loss of life was divided as follows : — 

Sail . . 1,660 or 1 in 55 on 92,253 men in sailing craft. 

Steam . 692 or 1 in 136 on 94,466 men employed in steamers. 

To conceal from the British public the above- stated important 
difference In the death-rate between sail and steam would be a grave 
error, which will be apparent the more we examine into the question. 

Not only, however, must we keep a clear distinction between the 
different classes of vessels, but we must also be very careful that our 
examination of the returns is extended over a sufficiently lengthened 
period to feel assured that our conclusion is a sound one. 

1 am convinced that nothing less than the results of an examina- 
tion, extending* over nine years at the very least, can be considered 
reliable* Soine of the averages I shall present will extend over 
eleven y^s. 

The condition of the weather has, I may at once state (naturally 
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aod inevitably), largely to do with loss of life and property at sea. In 
justification of ibis contention, I may point out that, 

On the two daja, 14th and 16th of October, 1679, eight veaeele foundered 
and stranded. < 

On the two days, 14th and 15th of October, 1881, one hundred and three 
vessels foundered and stranded. 

On the three days, 13th, 14th, and 15th of October, 1870, no * missing 
vessels ' were reported as ^ last heard of,’ and 

On the three days, 13tb, 14th, and 15th of October, 1861, thirty-six vessels, 
with a loss of 253 lives, were so reported. 

• 

An examination of the weather chart will explain this variation. 
In the eleven years with which I propose to deal, 1875-85 inclusive, 
the three years 1876-79 were years of fine weather, whilst the four 
years 1880-83 were years of bad weather, 1881 being especially bad ; 
1886-87, again, were years of very fine weather; and, had I time to 
complete my tables so as to include the latter years, I could present 
even a much better record than I am now about to show. 

It only remains for me to notice one further distinction, and it is 
this, that loss of life and loss of property should be inquired into 
independently of each other. It by no means follows that when a 
ship is lost a life is lost. One illustration will make this clear, and 
every year would show the same general result. 

Between 1875 and 1885 the loss of steamers by stranding was 
60*53 of the number of steamers totally lost, but the loss of life was 
only 23*34 per cent, of the number of lives lost in steamers. So with 
sailing vessels during the same period, the loss by stranding was 
56*70 per cent, of the number of sailing vessels totally lost, but the 
loss of life in sailing vessels stranded was only 20*43 per cyent. of the 
total of lives lost in sailing vessels. 

Having, therefore, I hope, justified my assertion that our statistics 
are ample and reliable ; that sailing records and steam records must 
be kept distinct; that a somewhat lengthened period of observation 
must be taken ; and that loss of life must be examined into in- 
dependently from loss of property, I shall now contend that we, as 
shipowners, are advancing ^ by leaps and bounds ’ to a position of 
greater safety, not only of life, but also of property, at sea. 

In supporting this statement, I shall notice first the rapid change 
which is taking place in the character of the British Mercantile Marine 
by the increase of steam tonnage, and the decrease of sailing ton- 
nage. 

In 1875 we had 2,970 steamers of 1,847,188 net tons, and 17,221 
sailing vessels of 4,044,504 net tons ‘employed,’ thpt is to say, 
vessels that had been ‘ employed ’ for some portion of the year. In 
1885 the figures had changed to 5,016 steamers of 3,889,600 tons 
net, and 13,775 sailing vessels of 3,319,563 tons net. Steam ton- 
nage had therefore increased by 2,042,412 tons, and sailing tonnage 
VoL. XXV.— No. 146. 0 0 
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had decreased by 724,941 tons. When, in reading these figures, it 
is remembered that at a rough calculation it is allowed that one ton 
of steam tonnage does equal work to three tons of sailing tonnage, 
it will be at once apparent that far more is implied than the mere 
increase of tonnage ; the * work done ’ is immensely increased also. 

Dealing, however, first with the vessels without any reference to 
the work they did, I find that the loss of life : — 

In steamers, 1876 to 1886, inclusive, was . . 6,636 
In soiling vessels „ „ ,, „ . . 11,002 

The limited space at my disposal does not admit of my giving 
more elaborate detail as to the percentage of loss further than to say 
that the annual loss of life ; — 

In sail, 1875 to 1883, inclusive, ranged between '66 and 1-07 of the men 
employed, and 

In steam, 1876 to 1883, inclusive, it ranged between ’43 and *70 of the 
men employed. 

When it is realised that this average refers to over one hundred 
thousand men under each class of tonnage, the difference in safety in 
steamers as compared with sailing ships will be at once apparent. 
It means hundreds of lives yearly. 

But this question of safety of life receives an immense addition 
when the amount of ‘ work done ’ by a steamer as against a sailing 
vessel is remembered. 

The Annual Statement of Shipping and Navigation contains most 
elaborate records of the trade of the country and of the movements 
of shipping. Shipping, I may observe, is dealt with in this Annual 
Statement'on the plan of adding together the registered tonnage for 
each voyage ; this method being considered more accurate than any 
other. 

Comparing, therefore, sail and steam on this basis, I find that, 
dealing for brevity with a bad weather year (1881) and a good 
weather year (1884), the record is as follows : — 

In 1881 there were 32 millions of sailing tonnage employed, 

mth a loss of 1,606 lives 

whilst in the same year 82 millions of steam tonnage em- 
ployed only lost 686 „ 

In 1884 there were 26 millions of sailing tonnage emplo}ied, 

with a loss of ... . ... 759 ^ „ 

whilst in the same year 07 millions of steam tonnage em- 
ployed only lost 422 „ 

Tbe oonclosion, therefore, is irresistible that, advancing as the British 
Mercantile Marine is by such rapid strides from sail to steam, it is 
also advancing, happily, to greater safety of life at sea. 

Passing firom the question of loss of life to the loss of property at 
sea, le^ us study the teaching of the records upon this point. 
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As the average size of steamers so largely exceeds the average 
, size of sailing vessels, the proper way of making the comparison is 
on a tonnage basis, but, to avoid all question, I give for the years 1881 
and 1884 a return under both headings, namely, per vessel and per ton. ^ 
In 1881 the loss of sailing vessels — 

Per vessel ' employed ’ was 4'23 per cent. 

Per ton ^employed’ was 6’66 „ 

or out of 15,223 vessels, of 3,569,168 tons, the loss of vessels was 645. 
The loss of steamers — 

Per steamer ‘ employed ’ was 3*80 per cent« 

Per ton * employed * was 3*14 „ 

or out of 4,088 steamers, of 2,921,785 tons, the steamers lost were 135. 
In 1884 the loss of sailing vessels — 

Per vessel ‘ employed ’ was 2*39 per cent. 

Per ton ‘ employed ’ was 3*28 „ 

or out of 13,876 vessels, of 3,258,330 tons, the loss of vessels was 333. 
The loss of steamers — 

Per steamer * employed ^ was 2*99 per cent. 

Per ton * employed * was 2*97 „ 

or out of 4,868 steamers, of 3,825,614 tons, the loss of steamers was 
146 ; again showing a marked margin of safety in favour of steam 
against sail, especially in the event of bad weather, 1881 bqing, I 
repeat, a year of exceptionally bad weather at-sea. 

I can easily imagine, however, that it will be contended that 
these figures, however important, do not meet Mr. Plimsoll’s com- 
plaint, namely, that the loss both of life and property at sea is 
excessive. Let me, therefore, act upon the advice of Mr. Goschen 
given at Edinburgh on the 12th of November, 1885, to the members 
of the Institute of Bankers in Scotland : — ‘ Analyse and decompose 
totals, otherwise the most splendid totals would mislead the public — 
would mislead the students themselves,’ and let me examine how the 
totals are built up. 

The Wreck Abstracts arrange all losses under the following five 
headings : — • ^ 

(1) Collisions, (2) Strandings, (3) Founderinga, (4) Missing, 
(5) Other causes, * other causes ’ ineaning fire, explosives, striking 
wreck, ice, &c. Following this guidance, I find as follows : — 

Smling Veaseh totally lost Tears 1876 to 1886, industve. 


By Oolliaion \ , 



Per cent. 

Lobs of Ilf 
per cent 



. 7-26 

4*27 

„ Stranding 

* 


. 66*70 

, 20*43 

„ Foundering 

e 


. 17*47 

6-60 

Missing .... 



. 12*86 

67*27 

Other causes . . 

• 


. 6*70 

90*98 

1*40 

0?07 
*0 0 2 
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Steameri totally lott, Tear$ 1876 to 1865, tncluiive. 


By Collision 

Per cent. 

Lou of life, 
per cent. 

. 14-67 

8-14 

„ Stranding 

. 6058 

23-34 

„ Foundering 

. 10-82 

11-38 

Missing 

. 1082 

66-01 

Other causes 

. 3-24 

9098 

111 

99-96 


The great blots in the above figures the reader will at once see to 
be, * stranding ’ for loss of property, and ^ missing ’ for loss of life, and 
the important question at once arises — How far are the shipowners 
responsible for these losses ? 

"WTiat, then, do the official Wreck Abstracts record as to the 
causes of casualties ; for in nearly every case of loss or accident an 
official investigation (private or public) takes place, and the result 
is minutely tabulated in these Wreck Abstracts under six classes, with 
twenty-four subdivisions ? 

Out of 7,213 total losses, missing vessels and collisions excluded, 
between July 1876 and July 1884, viz., eight years, the recorded 
official decision is as follows : — 


Improper stowage . 

• 


« 



30 

Overloading . 

. 




• 

67 

Defects in equipment or charts 



• 

• 

412 

Insufficient manning 

• 



a 

t 

6 

604 

Errors of crew 




• 


1,316 

„ pilots 






92 

1,408 

Breakdown of machineiy 






29 

Inevitable accident 






319 

Fires and explosions 






ICO 

Intentional destruction . 






11 

Want of lights or pilots . 






37 

Contact with ice or wreck 






130 

Defect in steam-tug 



• 



10 

708 

Gales and hurricanes 



e 

• 


3,125 

Heavy seas . 

• 


• 

■ 

p 

193 

Calms and currents 

• 



■ 

• 

263 

Fog, &c. . . . 

• 



• 

• 

438 

Lightning 


• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

4,043 


Unknown, not including missing . 


'559 


. . * 7,233 

It would, I submit, be an extreme statement to jBay that even 
one-tenth of the above losses can be traced to the negligence of the 
own^l and in consequence of the way in which the Wreck Abstract 
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Tables were during the last-named period of time arranged, I have 
been compelled to include vessels owned in British possessions in the 
General Statement. 

I hope, however, that, inasmuch as * overloading’ and * insufficient- 
manning ’ are held responsible in the above list for only 57 and 5 
losses respectively, out of 7,213 total losses, we shall, after this, hear 
no more about ^ overloading ’ and < undermanning ’ being the great 
causes of loss of life and property at sea. 

Pursuing this inquiry one step further, in order to try and trace 
where the responsibility for losses really rests, I find that during the 
seven years 1877 to 1883 Inclusive, whilst 

• 

2,670 inquiries were held on certidcated officers of the Mercantile Marine in 
consequence of these casualties, 

In 1,803 no action was taken against the said officers. 

720 had their certificates suspended for a time. 

47 had their certificates cancelled ; 

showing conclusively to what an extent, in so dangerous an occupation 
as a seafaring life, the accidents incidental to the profession are the 
causes of disaster, because, if an inquiry is held", and the certificate 
of no officer is suspended, the fair presumption is that the officers are 
not to blame. 

1 have, however, always been ready to admit that after every 
reasonable allowance has been made for the state of the weather and 
other causes which, I fear, must always occasion loss at sea, a margin 
remains which is clearly preventible.* Sometimes a loss arises from 
the want of nerve at a critical moment of the officer in charge of a 
vessel, sometimes from his not taking necessary precautions suffi- 
ciently early ; but, when remedial measures are proposed, I would 
direct attention — 

1st. To the case of collisions. 

Out of 649 collisions, 1876-83 inclusive — while 

102 arose from general negligence and want of caution. 

02 „ „ a bad look-out. 

128 neglect or misapprehension of steering and sailing rules. 

68 thick and foggy weather. • 

63 error of judgment. 

48 neglecting to show lights, 

there is not one case recorded in which it would be reasonable to 
reflect on the shipowner as being in any way responsible for the loss. 

2nd. To the case of missing vessels, and with this I conclude my 
examination of the wreck records. One word of warning is here 
neoessary. Sir T. H. Fairer, the late Permanent Secretaiy of the 
Board of Trade, when giving evidence before a Sdect Committee on 
Merchant Shipping of the House of Commons in 1880, remarked as 
follows : ^ It will be, I am quite certain, very misleadhig indeed to 
attribute these losses (missing vessels) to preventible unworthineiBs 
or to overloading.’ 
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The same distinguished witness, when examined before the same 
Select Committee, uttered these weighty words : ‘ The argument I 
want to put forward is this, that the British shipowner has not got 
' the canying trade of the world into his band by doing what we are 
sometimes told he has done — by recklessly exposing life and property 
to loss. This commercial success is consistent with the figures I 
have produced, showing that with the vast increase of the British 
Mercantile Marine^ safety has not diminished but has mcreased,^ 

I have now only to respectfully submit that Mr. Plimsoll does 
himself an injustice and his cause an injury by many of his remarks, 
some of which (and some only) I will subjoin and briefly comment 
upon. 

On page 325 ’’ I find, in reference to vessels broken up, the 
expressions : ^ Every one of them as rotten as a pear,’ and on page 
342 : ‘ Ship-breaking has gone out entirely now many years ago.’ 
To show the inaccuracy of this last statement, I have only to quote 
the official returns of vessels ‘ broken up,’ which disclose the follow- 
ing figures : — 


1879 

202 

1884 

227 

1880 

261 

1885 

547 

1881 

237 

1886 

428 

1882 

251 

1887 

361 

1883 

233 

1888 

309 


Or a total of vessels ^broken up,’ within the last ten years, of no 
fewer than 3,146 ! 

Page 327. — A certain class of shipowners opposed Mr. Chamherlain’s Bill of 
1884. 

• 

As a matter of fact, we all opposed it. No evidence has yet been 
produced that, excepting in a few very exceptional instances, vessels 
are overinsured, in the hope of their being lost. 

Page 329.— The several underwriters are not in any case incorporated ; they 
are thus unable to take joint action. 

Nothing, as a matter of fact, is more cpmmon than for private 
underwriters to take joint action ; and ‘ conferences * amongst under- 
writers with a view to joint action are matters of daily occurrence at 
Lloyd’s. 

Page 330. — An underwriter vever makes any examination of a ship as a oondi- 
ticm precedent to taking a line on her. 

Page 887. — ^The underwriters never dream of instituting any inquiir into the 
state of a ship. 

lyir., PlimBoll ’seems not to be aware that in Lloyd’s r^istw book 
(as I. hare already stated) underwriters find the fullest inforiuftfjVn 
as to the state of a vessel, and that a number of retited 
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Shipping captains do nothing else but advise underwriters as to 
the. actual condition of ships, bj visiting the docks and in other 
ways. 

Page 333. — Mr. Mannering says : * Bare indemnity for property destroyed is 
the very backbone of our businessia-it is our sheet anchor.’ 

{.6., in fire as opposed to marine insurance. 

This instance occurred in my own experience : — 

A few years since I was personally interested in the purchase of 
a public hall, which was found to be badly built ; a fire broke out in 
a warehouse adjoining and the hall was burned ; the insurance com- 
pany elected to reinstate the building, and had to comply with the 
Building Acts when doing so, thus giving me a much better hall than 
I originally held. What becomes of Mr. Mannering’s * bare indem- 
nity ’ theory in an actual case of fire insurance of this kind ? 

Page 348. — The number of missing Tessels shows a very large increase. 

The official returns absolutely negative this random statement. 

Page 3^)0. — What, then, about the ninety ! ! ! which every year sail from or for 
our shores, each with its twenty or thirty men, as full of life, of purpose, of hope as 
yourself — and are never heard of more — never more ? 

If Mr. Plimsoll is speaking of the vessels of the Mercantile Maxine 
* registered in the United Kingdom,' this is mere wild talk. His 
statement cannot be justified. Vessels * never heard of more ' must 
be ‘ missing vessels ; ’ ninety vessels with twenty or thirty men would 
mean from 1,800 to 2,700 lives lost annually in missing ships. But 
the official returns^ of the lives lost in missing ships completely 
disprove this statement. Such a sentence ought never to have been 
written. It does harm alike to ]\lr. Plimsoll and to the'cause which 
he has so much at heart. 

In closing this paper, I have now only to respectfully say to the 
British public — as I said when I was examined as a witness before 
the members of the Boyal Commission on Loss of Life at Sea — ^ When 
the preliminary and necessary work of inquiry has been accomplished, 
you will find no section of the community more ready to assist you 
in suggesting suitable remedies, with all the knowledge and resources 

at their control, than the shipowners of the United ^ngdom.' 

* » 

Thomas Scruttox. 


■ Those returns show that the loss of life in * missing * vessels in the eleven 
years (1875 to 1885) ranged in * missing* steamers from 186 as a minimum to 508 
as a maximum, whilst in * missing* sailing vessels it ranged from 435 as a 
pfaimiitn to 1,066 as a ma]dmum. The werage life-loss in * missing* steamers 
during these deven years was 265, and the average life-lo« in * missing * saUiog 
vessels was 029. ; 
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MONTE CARLO. 

It cannot be necessary to say much as to the evils of Monte 
Carlo. All admit that they exist, and that they are very great; 
and as I have watched their growth since 1863, I am obliged to 
add that they have enormously increased, and that they are still 
growing. 

We are often told that the newspaper accounts of the number of 
suicides are greatly exaggerated, and this may be true; but that 
suicides do occur I am able to affirm from my own knowledge, though 
I am more familiar with cases of misery and moral degradation which 
have arisen from gambling at Monte Carlo. 

There are a few common fallacies on the subject which I venture 
to notice. 

1. It is often said that the gambling at Monte Carlo is far better 
than the gambling at the clubs at Nice and other places. I remember 
Nice when there was only one .club, the Cercle Massena, and when 
there was very little gambling in that one. But at that time Monte 
Carlo was little more than a village. The old town of Monaco was 
much what it is now ; but the Casino was a small building ; there 
was not a single good hotel in the place, where there are now thirty- 
three hotels ; there were no private villas ; there was no means of 
access to the place except by driving over Turbia to Boccabruna 
and then back to Monte Carlo, or else by perilling your life in a 
crazy little steamer, which made the trip to Nice twice a day, and as 
to which the few gamblers who availed themselves of it used to 
speculate \{hether they would not go to the bottom, if the night were 
a rough one. 

But when notice was given that the gambling tables at Homburg 
and other watering-places would be closed. Monsieur Blanc began to 
prepare Monte Carlo for its coming imx)ortance, as the one remaining 
gambling establishment in Europe. The Hotel de Paris was built 
and the Casino enlarged. The opening of the railway gave my 
access to Monte Carlo, and year after year fresh hotels and villas have 
been. built: the attractions of one of the best bands in Europe, and 
operatic peiformances in which some of the best singets are heard^ 
were also added. Not only gamblers frequented the place, but 
travellers drawn thither by curiosity, and then gradually denizens of 
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the great world of fashion flocked to a spot where more excitement 
and pleasure could be found than in any other place in the world. 

Now, as all this grew, Nice underwent a corresponding change. 
Monsieur Blanc and his successors in the management of Monte 
Carlo have always exercised great wisdom in the amount of outward 
decorum on which they have insisted, and as the gambling ceases 
eveiy night at eleven o^clock, many lovers of a fast life preferred to 
stay at Nice, where they could continue to play after returning from 
Monte Carlo, and where they found other attractions of a great city. 
The consequence was that a number of clubs at Nice have gradually 
sprung rip where play is the chief object, and in which there have 
been notorious cases of cheating, as well as of* high stakes. But 
these clubs owe their existence to Monte Carlo, and as Monte Carlo 
has grown, it has educated the Riviera in gambling. 

2. Another fallacy is, that whereas in these clubs men win money 
from one another, and the professional blackleg has abundant oppor- 
tunities, these are denied to him at the well-regulated tables of the 
Etablissemcnt des Bains de Mer de Monaco. But, although it sounds 
so much better to say that money has been won from the * bank ’ 
than from Mr. Brown or Colonel Jones, i)eople forget that the money 
won from the bank to-day was lost to the bank by some one else 
yesterday, and, to quote from Dean Hole’s excellent paper on gambling, 
‘ it was well said by an old man to a youth boasting in a railway parriage 
that he had been to Monte Carlo and brought back thirty napoleons. 

You don’t know, sir, whose monqy you have won ; your thirty 
pieces may have belonged to a suicide, and so be the price of 
blood.” ’ 

3. It is often said that the playing is quite fair — ^that it cannot, 
therefore, be as dangerous a temptation as the gambling clubs at 
Nice and elsewhere. But the character of these clubs is generally 
known, and those who go to them go, for the most part, intending 
to play, and the tables are not a public institution. To my certain 
knowledge, numbers of the victims of Monte Carlo have gone there 
without the slightest intention of playing. I have known persons 
who have gone there,- expressing contempt for the fqlly of the 
gambler, but who have been gradually drawn in by the fatal fascina- 
tion of watching the curious laws, of chance, and have fallen by first 
putting down a few five-franc pieces just to pay for the excellent con- 
cert, which they say (with a certain measure of truth) it is a shame 
to enjoy for*nothing. I have known such persons go on until they 
have sunk into the lowest depths of misery and ruin. 

4. It is ako said that at least the 3 ’oung are excluded — that no 
one under age is allowed to play. This is perfectly untrue. There 
is a rule to that effect ostentatiously proclaimed ; Imt 1 have known 
lads of eighteen and nineteen who have lost heavily : and young 
girls of the same age who have played without any hiDdnance^j 

5. It is said that at least the inhabitants of the principality 
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and of the whole department of the Alpes Maritimes are protected 
by a rule which prohibits their admission unless they are members 
of one of the principal clubs. This is again untrue. I have known 
hotel-keepers, shopkeepers, and clerks who have lost heavily, and only 
last season a young bank clerk, a native of the department, came to 
me in dire distress, which he owned had brought him to the verge 
of suicide, owing to his losses at Monte Carlo. 

6. But it is with our countrymen and countrywomen that we 
are chiefly concerned ; and it is pitiful even to recall the misery and 
moral .degradation which have been caused by this deadly passion, 
aroused and kept alive by Monte Carlo, in many who never would 
have played had they not come to the Eiviera. It is also important 
to remember that this forms part of a still larger question, reaching 
far beyond the shores of the Mediterranean. Many of the evils which 
exist at home are to be traced to the spirit of thoughtless extrava- 
gance and selfish enjoyment which is displayed at Monte Carlo. 

I heard only recently of a poor 2 >a'nsh, in which the principal 
landowner, the owner of nine square miles of land, pleaded poverty 
as an excuse for withholding much-needed aid — but he did not add, 
what is a simple matter of fact, that his wife had recently lost heavily 
at Monte Carlo. 

7. But up to this point I have touched really only on the out- 
skirts of this subject. However great the evils of gambling, they 
are only a lesser part of the evils of Monte Carlo. The immorality 
of the place, very carefully veiled and kept in order, is the worst 
feature. At Monte Carlo there is a dangerously narrow borderland 
between fastness and positive vice. A few years ago, a veteran writer 
in the Tim^ remarked on the extreme laxity of the relations between 
the two sexes at Monte Carlo, and a Frenchman, of good education, 
remarked to me last year on the conduct of two Englishwomen, 
which, he said, would have been thought scandalous in the higher 
class of the Parisian demi-monde. 

8. But I am repeatedly assured that there are a number of 
highly respectable persons, of the best class of English society, who 
go to Monte Carlo, and take no part in the evils of the pl^e. I 
know that such persons go there, but can it be said with any truth 
tiiat they in no way participate in the evils of the place ? 1 know 
that every Thursday numbers of respectable persons go to Monte 
Carlo, to hear the excellent music which is provided for them free of 
charge. 

Do they ever ask themselves who pays for that music ? Do they 
think for one ipoment of the broken hearts, and the ruined reputa- 
ticifs^ which have paid for it ? Do they ever remember that it is in 
very- truth, as much as the winnings ^m the ‘bank,’' the price of 
blood? . 

These persons go, to quote from the Bishop of Gibraltar’s letter, 
‘ without a thought that they are dabbling in sin : without a thought 
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that they are frequenting haunts where no person of right principles 
should be seen, and where, if the establishment existecf in England, 
they would never dream of being seen : without a thought that they 
are giving respectability to the place by their presence, adding to 
those wages of iniquity by which it is supported, and decoying 
brothers and sisters to their ruin.’ 

9. But 1 am told that a number of respectable persons now go to 
Monte Carlo for their health, and that they have no choice in the 
matter, as their medical advisers insist upon it that there is a pecu- 
liar virtue in the climate, which is to be found in no other jspot on 
the Biviera. I often hear this plea advanced in all seriousness, and 
I am always deeply impressed by the amazing ’obedience of these 
persons. I am often called to minister to patients of the very same 
doctors; but unhappily there is something in the air of Mentone 
which renders patients more independent and less docile, and I find 
it difficult to induce them to render a much less servile obedience to 
the dictates of their physicians, or even to comply with a due obser- 
vance of some of the most ordinary laws of health. 

I often wish I had kept a record of the diflFerent reasons which have 
been given for the necessity of a sojourn at Monte Carlo ; but 1 am well 
within the mark in saying that, if all these reasons were based on fact, 
the climate of Monte Carlo must embrace qualities of the most ex- 
traordinary and opposite kind. It is at once the warmest «and the 
most bracing climate on the Biviera. It possesses every good quality 
of Algiers, Biarritz, Pau, Hycres, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, Bordighera, 
San Bemo, and Alassio, without one of their defects. In short, it 
pleases people to follow the advice of a few fashionable physicians, 
when they give them a prescription so much to their U^ste, and they 
are glad to shelter themselves under the plea of medical necessity. 

10. It is generally represented that these unfortunate health- 
seekers, who are thus left without a choice, pass their enforced resi- 
dence in quiet seclusion, and completely ignore the character which 
is commonly supposed to attach to the place. I am inclined to think 
that this is a mistake. A few days ago 1 was told by a friend who 
had been distressed at the residence at Monte Carlo of.a family of 
the class of which I am speaking, that they had said that they were 
simply under the doctor’s orders, among many of the quiet people 
who now go there simply for health. A few days later a gentleman, 
who called upon me for the first time, remarked to me that he had 
been at the previous Thursday concert, and had sat behind this family, 
who had been present the whole time, and that he had ob8er^'6dhow 
greatly they had enjoyed the music. 

I believe that many of the physicians who send patients to 
Monte Carlo do so in igncuance of the real character of the ^aoe, 
and something might be done to bring home to them the aeiioils 
reqponsibiliiy which they incur. 
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These are a few of the &ct8 connected with the growing evils of 
Monte Carlo. 

I pass on to speaJr, with fiur greater diffidence, of the duty of the 
plergy with regard to them. 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, soon after his consecration, addressed a 
letter to the chaplains of the Church of England on the Biviera, in 
which he set forth in plain and forcible language the evils of Monte 
Carlo, and by his desire this letter was read to all the congregations 
of the English churches. In 1882 he issued a second letter on the 
same subject. 

I believe that the Bishop of Gibraltar rendered a great service to 
the English congr^ations by these letters. If the effect has not 
been lasting, I fear the fault may be found to rest with the clergy. 
I can answer for it that both at the time, and ever since, his letters 
have deterred numbers of people from going to Monte Carlo, while 
many, to my personal knowledge, who used to go there, desisted 
from going, in consequence of bis appeal. 

I therefore venture to think that the first duty of the clergy is 
still to follow up the leading of the Bishop of Gibraltar, and to 
speak plainly to those ^ for whose souls they watch, as those that 
must give account,’ of the terrible evils of Monte Carlo, and the 
duty of all Christian people to abstain from going there. 

There remains this difficult question. Have the circum- 
stances of the place so altered that the Bishop of Gibraltar should 
be asked to take any steps to establish a chaplaincy at Monte 
Carlo? 

The evils of which I have spoken as existing at Monte Carlo 
cannot be 4enied. What would be the effect of establishing an 
English chaplaincy ? 1 believe that it would give an air of respecta- 
bility to this abode of vice, and would greatly increase the number 
of visitors to Monte Carlo, and thus play into the hands of the 
directors of the gambling establishment. I know of several families 
who have come away from Monte Carlo, entirely because there is no 
chaplain there licensed by the bishop. Would it have been desirable 
to keep th^m there ? 

Is it our duty to warn people against going to Monte Carlo ? If 
it is, can it be right to do anything which will encoiurage people to 
remain there ? 

If there were manufactories, mines, workshops, or any legitimate 
cause which compelled a number of English to live at Monte Carlo, 
the case would be different : but no one is obliged to live there, and 
even those who .do not go there for gambling, go chiefly for the sake 
iX the amusements provided by the gambling establishment. 

If London doctors send their patients to Monte Carlo, their 
patients are not ohUged to go. Many people who are ordered thither 
have sense, and principle, enough to refuse. 
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I am Bometimea told that the immorality at Nice is as great as 
at Monte Carlo : but the case of Nice is very different* Nice is veiy 
corrupt, but it is a large city, and existed before, and quite apart 
from its present corruption ; which is chiefly due to the influence of 
Monte Carlo: but Monte Carlo only exists to be corrupt, and I 
believe the (ynly right Une for us to take is to say to all who go to 
Monte Carlo, ^Come out from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing.’ 

Can nothing be done? I believe that much might yet be 
done to arouse the consciences of the English people, and to evoke a 
healthy public opinion on this subject. I think that if a short forci- 
ble letter from the Bishop of Gibraltar were read in every English 
church in the Riviera on some appointed Sunday in Lent, and if the 
clergy at home would at the same time preach on the evils of gam- 
bling, it would have some effect. 

I think also that if a mission could be held at Monte Carlo by 
some earnest and experienced missioner, such as Canon Body, it could 
not fail to produce good. But it needs an exceptional man for the 
work. 

The whole arrangements should be made from outside Monte 
Carlo, and no contributions or offertories should be accepted from 
those residing in the place. I would venture to add that it would 
be inexpedient to have any celebration of the Holy Communion, but 
to make the services entirely of the character of a mission. 1 should 
be thankful to see the experiment tried. But the practical difficul- 
ties are great. The difficulty of finding the right man, who is will- 
ing and able to go there ; and the difficulty of finding a place in 
which the mission could be held. 

Would any hotelkeeper allow services to be held iu his hotel, 
the effect* of which would be to take people away from the place ? 

And this in truth seems to answer the whole question — a mission 
the effect of which would send people away from Monte Carlo would 
not be tolerated for twenty-four hours. 

Regular services, provided by a licensed Chaplain, in which no 
especial mention was made of the gambling and the immorality of 
the place, would simply lull to sleep the consciences of those who 
attended them, and encourage them* to gamble, and enjoy the music, 
for six days in the week, feeling that they had fulfilled their religious 
duties, and had succeeded in the achievement of serving God and 
mammon. 

We should remember that the refusal of the Bishop of Gibraltar 
to sanction the establishment of an English Chaplaincy at Monte 
Carlo has been a standing protest against the evils 6t the place. If 
jbhis protest is withdrawn, I fear that the cause of religion and 
morality will suffer. 

HeNBT SlDEBOTHAK. 

Bt John’s Parsonage* Mentone, Fnnoe. 
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When JN’apoleon the First seized Corfu, the chief of the Ionian 
Islands, he was preparing for a dash on India. This, the grandest 
of his many schemes, was also one of his earliest. To occupy Egypt, 
command the Red Sea, capture Bombay, join hands with ‘ Citizen 
Tippoo,’ and drive the English out of India — such was the plan 
wUch he was revolving in his mind in 1797, and which he in part 
carried out in 1798. Thus much accomplished, he would return to 
Europe through Persia and the Euphrates valley, take Russia in the 
rear, envelop central Europe in a circle of war, and crown himself 
universal lord. 

The fact that Corfu lay on the route to India, and was destined 
by Napoleon to play a great part in his adventures, makes the 
struggle for its possession not only intelligible but exciting. With- 
out this key it is* impossible to understand why he should have pre- 
ferred to abandon Venice and all the rich provinces of North Italy 
to Austria, rather than give up Corfu. With this key we see that, 
compared with what he was aiming at, the Venetian dominions uit the 
mainland were a bagatelle,' and it is not hard to understand what he 
meant when -he wrote to the Directory that it would be better for 
France, if she had to choose between Corfu and all Italy, to*keep the 
island. The reason he alleges is that the place would be of great 
advantage to French commerce. Now Corfu had certainly once been 
known as the key of the Adriatic, but the stream of commerce had 
been long since diverted from Venice, and the Adriatic was but an 
empty box. There was no trade there worth securing at the expense 
of a fortress* needing 500 guns and a garrison of 10,000 men. 

His arrangements for obtaining possession of the island were 
as follows. They were first declared ‘ free ’ under French auspices. 
Oentili, a Corsican of some military talents, and a determined foe of 
England, was sent to command the ‘ protecting ’ force of French. 
With him was sent Napoleon’s friend and admirer, Arnault, of the 
Biagraphie UmverseUe^ to ‘ help him write his despatches,’ and to 
.jceport the state of public feeling in the islands. The state of public 

1 Hie loniAn iBlaads-^assigned to England by the Great Powers under oonve&tioni 
on the 6tik of November. 1816. Besigned to Greece by England under treaty with 
the Great Powets, on the 14th of November. 1863. 
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feeling was reported to be vety satisfactory. The people W'ere wild 
with joy, and in a most gratifying condition of democratic fervour. 
The hated emblem of Venice, which had dominated the fortress for 
four hundred years, was everywhere erased, and the triumphant crest 
of France took its place. Liveries and coats of arms were denounced^ 
and persons suspected of aristocratic leanings were * controlled ’ in 
the public interest. 

Foremost among the supplicants for French protection had been 
the inhabitants of the island of Zante. When the first speeches, 
fireworks, and denunciations were over, when the novelty had worn 
off the proclamations concerning the rights of man, and the ^ anno 
primo della liberla ionia,’ their dramatic instinct began to crave 
further satisfaction. Zante was not insensible to the justice of a 
contemporary criticism on Ionian liberty. ‘ E Corcira si dice inde- 
pendente! Si, come lo sarebbe una fanciulla inerme in mezzo a 
armati e poderosi giganti.’ How much greater would Ionia be as a 
part of great France than as an independent state ! The petition of 
Zante for the absorption of the new State into the French Bepublic 
was therefore made, and graciously accepted, and the isles of the 
Adriatic were duly entered as new departments of the French 
Bepublic. 

The annexation of the islands gave Napoleon a freer hand. 
Admiral Brueys, who was blown up on the ‘Orient* next year, was 
sent from Toulon to (]orfu to recruit sailors among the Gre^eks who 
had so long manned the fleets of Venice. Chabot was appointed to 
take the military and Comeyras the fcivil command. The latter was 
cousin to the Comeyras who published, ^in the year 1798, a very 
luminous pamphlet on cutting a canal through the Isthmus of Suez 
and penetrating to India. He prophesied that the cutting of the 
canal would inevitably be the ruin of England, ‘et que Dieu en soit 
benit ! ’ The sinister results to England to flow from the Egyptian 
expedition were endless. Conspicuous among them was the destruc- 
tion of our Baltic trade, in which 400 vessels were then yearly en- 
gaged. This was to be accomplished by giving Bussia a free passage 
to the Mediterranean^ and so drawing all the wealth of the Baltic 
trade to France. The cutting of the Isthmus of Suez, and the de- 
struction of our settlements in the East, were in Bonaparte’s orders 
from the Directory when he sailed for Egypt. 

The English, on their side, were not idle. Four thousand fresh 
troops were promised to the Governor-General of India by a secret 
committee of the Court of Directors, and public subscriptions were 
opened in Calcutta to meet the public danger. Nelson was watch- 
ing in the Mediterranean, but Admiral Brueys gave him the slip, 
and arrived off Egypt. On the Ist of August, 1798, was fought 
the battle of the Nile, the French fleet was destroyed, and ^ebon 
was the hero of the world. His first thought was to send a i^ep- 
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sage to Bombay, overland, proad as an Englishman to be able to 
put the Settlements on their guard. ^ Bombay, if they get there, I 
know is their first object,’ Nelson wrote to the Governor of Bombay 
on the 9th of August, 1 798. Even Nelson himself did not then know 
tow completely hid victory had ruined Bonaparte’s designs. He could 
indeed hear of no fleet capable of transporting a considerable body of 
troops to India, but so imminent did the danger seem that he judged 
it right to warn the Governor of Bombay, in the possible event of 
there being a fleet he had not heard of lying concealed somewhere 
along the coast of the Bed Sea. 

Foremost among the tributes he received was a present of 10,0002. 
from the East India Company, a very fair gauge of the danger they 
thought they *had escaped. The perfidious little island of Zante, 
unwilling to lose an opportunity of distinguishing itself, presented 
him with a gold-headed cane. 

Napoleon had not been without immediate designs on Central 
Europe ; fortunately, they were to be effected through a weapon that 
turned in his grasp. The view of Sir John Acton, then Prime 
Minister of Naples, was that disorder was to be stirred up in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and then turned north upon Poland and Hungary. 
Ali Pasha of Joannina was the destined instrument of this policy. He 
had corresponded with Napoleon, who addressed him as his * most 
respectable friend.’ The value of his friendship was tested when the 
news from Egypt reached Cephalonia, upon which he immediately 
seized the French possessions on the mainland of Greece. After the 
capture of Prevesa he compelled his surviving French prisoners to 
flay the corpses of their dead comrades, salt their skins, and carry 
them to .Joannina in sacks. Such was Ali Pasha, * I’illustre chef 
Albanais’ of' Alexandre Dumas, and Napoleon’s ^most respectable’ 
ally. 

The Sultan was little pleased with the French proceedings in 
Egypt. He covered Nelson with presents and distinctions, and 
followed up the Battle of the Nile with a declaration of war against 
France. He had a strange ally in the Czar ; for all three powers 
had set their hearts on the Ionian Islands. It has already been seen 
how Napoleon had written of them to the Directory. On the 9th 
of August, 1798, he wrote more distinctly : ‘ The Turkish Empire 
crumbles daily ; the possession of these islands will enable us to keep 
it up as long as possible, or to make the most for ourselves out of the 
situation.’ The Forte was perfectly well aware of the facts, and Bussia 
was no more blind to them than the Porte. 'A tinge of absurdity is 
lent to this eztr^rdinary alliance by the proclamation tolhe lonians 
whidh it put forward : ^ My master and the Sublime Port^’ wjrote 
Usehi&off the Bussian admiral, * equally inspired with divine zeal, 
have eome to free you from the infidel French.’ 

Under the porotection of these two allies, the SeptinsularBepublio— 
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a state which was to figure in Europe for sizt 7 years — first saw the 
light. Turkey wished to create' a principality cpt of the islands 
after the model of Wallachia^ but the same wetness which had pre- 
vented her firom seizing them for her own benefit allowed Bnssia to * 
have her way, and to grant to the lonians such measure of repre- 
sentative government as was understood by the most despotic antociat 
in the world, at the end of the last century. The solemn declaration 
of the independence of Ionia preceded a period of anarchy under 
Bussian supervision, which lasted till Eylau and Friedland had been 
fought, and the islands were, under the treaty of Tilsit, again handed 
over to France — but this time to an Imperial France whose navy was 
destroyed, and whose Emperor was for ever cured of any ambition to 
•command the sea. Cesar Berthier was the first governor-general* 
He was a brother of the Prince of Wagram, and himself .a soldier of 
some ability, but he had drunk too deeply of the wine of revolution 
and empire to keep his head in a position requiring much self- 
command. While all that his little charge needed from him was steady 
administration, Berthier pictured himself as a monarch. He called 
his secretaries his ' ministers,’ and conducted himself as the soldier- 
king of a conquered country. His stem and unsuccessful government 
was short-lived ; he was recalled in January ] 808, and replaced by 
General Donzelot. 

General Donzelot, whose long life included many years 6f dis- 
tinguished colonial service, is best known to Englishmen as a military 
man, and the commander of a division at Waterloo. His kindness, 
simplicity, and geniality showed in pleasing contrast to Cesar Ber- 
thier’s roughness, and endeared him to the inhabitants of Corfu, but 
his influence did not extend further than the capital, and the men 
who governed the other islands were incompetent persons who brought 
the French rule into discredit. His coinmissary-general was also 
a popular man. This was Matthew de Lesseps, brother of the fiimous 
traveller, and himself a diplomatist of mark, but whose name 
is more familiar to the men of our generation as borne by his son, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. His government had scarcely established 
itself when an English expedition appeared in the Adriatic. * Among 
its leaders was Colonel (afterwards Sir) Hudson Lowe. His task was 
an easy one, for Donzelot had no ships. To attempt without ships the 
defence of the islands, which depended for a part, at least, of their 
supplies on the mainland, was to court defeat. The greater part 
of the French strength, numbering nearly 12,000 men, was concen- 
trated in Gorfg, and in 1809 Lowe captured Cephalonia, after a slight 
resistance, and Zante. In 1810 he took Santa Maura* Of these three 
islands and Ithaca he was qamed governor. When Napoleon abdi- 
cated, Corfu alone held out. Donzelot would listen to no negotiationB,. 
hoping to the last that Francfe would retain the fortress and island aa 
VoL. XXV.— No. 146. P P 
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a set-off to Malta; but both were duly delivered over to the English 
by order of I^ouis JtVIII. on .the 23rd of June, 1814. 

Thus for twenty years all the great powers of Europe had strug- 
"glcd to possess themselves of the Ionian Islands. Bussia and 
Turkey, France — ^republican, royal, and imperial — and Great Britain 
had ruled there in turn, while Austria and Naples had attempted 
unsuccessfully to win for themselves some part in their government. 
Many of the present ambitions of the nations of Europe, and 
some aspirations long since laid to sleep with the mighty dead, 
found in the possession of Corfu the first stepping-stone to their goal. 
Through Corfu, Na-poleon had sought to conquer India, the Czar to 
break up Turkey, and Austria to make herself a naval power. At the 
great peace the coveted instrument of so many baulked ambitions 
was left in the hands of Great Britain. 

Corfu, the chief island, is the same size as the Isle of Man. 
Zante is a little larger than the Isle of Wight. Ithaca and Paxo are 
about as large as Jersey and Guernsey respectively. Santa Maura 
has an area of 180, and Cephalonia — ^the largest of all — of 348 square 
miles. The six islands lie in a chain along the west coast of Greece, 
with Corfu at the north and Zante at the south. The seventh — 
Cerigo — ^lies to the extreme south of Greece, as far from Zante as 
Zante is from Corfu. The rest of the little state was made up by a 
number of smaller islands, mostly mere fishing-rocks, which made no 
show in the accounts of the Government, but were found, as time 
went oh, to be very convenient places of exile, and were used as such 
under the power of police which the British lord high commissioners 
retained to the last. 

The population numbered about 200,000, or not much less than 
it does .at present. They were high-spirited, vain, and ambitious, 
and mendacious above all the other races of the Levant. Naturally 
the vmdetia flouiisfaed in so favourable a soil, and during the 
Bussian occupation the murders in Zante averaged one a day. A 
long administration of the feudal system, under the corrupt and 
suspicious government of Venice, had kept the lower classes in a 
state of mediaeval barbarism, while their trade had been systemati- 
cally starved in the interests of Venice, At the same time no one 
could exceed the Ionian noble in personal charm. Of simple, frugal 
habits and polished tastes, he excelled in all the arts of entertainment. 
He was graceful and dignified in manner, and gifted with a rare 
intellectual power. The history of the Ionian government, however, 
fihemed that his political capacity confined itself, for the most part, 
to writing and speaking, and was less apparent when the time came 
for work. He was attracted by whatever was striking or theatrical ; 
the commonplace dmdgery of life he avoided as unworthy his 
attention. His devotion to the Church was tempered by an indulgent 
conscience and an imperturbable temper. 
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The Law Courts were, as might have been expected, fields of 
battle to which were transferred those feudal disputes which could 
be there more convenientlj or lucratively settled than in the open. 
Of litigation there was plenty, the Ionian intelligence taking ' 
readily to a pursuit which offered so much interesting work, and 
so many exciting scenes. Justice was now and then done, but fortui- 
tously. 

The problem of devising for this little dominion a successor to 
the six or seven governments it had enjoyed in the preceding twenty 
years, was duly laid before the Congress of Vienna. In framing liheir 
regulations, the Congress had the assistance of Coi^nt John Capodis- 
trias, then secretary of state to the Czar Alexander, and the most 
distinguished Ionian of the century. His first suggestion was to 
erect the islands into a kingdom, the destined king being Eugene 
Beauhamais. The account of this proposal runs thus in the 
Biographie Universelle. Capodistrias ‘ avait esper5 d’abord en 
former un royaume independent, a la tete duquel on aurait appel^ le 
prince Eugene de Beauhamais, a qui des ouvertures furent faites a ce 
sujet. Mais, par un noble sentiment, co prince refusa tout avantage 
personnel dans le demembrement de Tempire franpais.’ Unfortu- 
nately this lofty view of the Prince’s conduct is hardly historical. 
Eugene accepted the fact of the Emperor’s ruin with perfect resig- 
nation. While at Vienna he used all his influence with the* Czar 
Alexander and other potentates, and his own deserved popularity, for 
the purpose of making the best bargain for himself, quite irrespective 
of any attachment to his step-father’s person or principles. The 
Congress of Vienna certainly treated him well. They offered him a 
domain with a becoming establishment in either Italy or Biavaria, or, 
— as a pia~aller, as he himself put it — ^the Ionian Isles. He dis- 
cussed the alternatives with his wife with great philosophy and in a 
most businesslike manner. Italy and Germany were certainly 
pleasant, but they might lead to embarrassment, Italy especially. In 
Corfu, on the other hand, there would be some drawbacks, but it was 
a fine country, and once there they would be safe from the. complica- 
tions which he foresaw must arise in the future out of ihe* Vienna 
negotiations. WHiile they were hesitating, Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, and all Europe was in a flame. After W'aterloo and the occu- 
]>ation of Paris the powers were weary of the Bonapartes, and, while 
Eugene retained the affection of his powerful friends, it became quite 
clear that Europe would not tolerate another Bonaparte kingdmn for 
some time to come. The plan was never again brought forward, and 
Eugene ended his days peaceably at his father-in-laVr’s court in 
Bavaria as Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

After some discussion it was then decided to create an indepen- 
dent State under the exclusive protection of Great Britain, who should 
exercise her authority through a lord high commissioner. 

PP 2 
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The present centmy has seen the rise of all the South American 
republics, and the reconstruction of most European states on repre* 
eeutatire lines ; it has also seen representative government granted 
to the colonies of Grreat^Britain. Except Bussia and Turkey and the 
states of Asia, there is now no part of the world, not still plunged in 
barbarism, where a despotism, benevolent or otherwise, prevails. 
But seventy years ago it was different. There was only one 
.republic in the world and that but a generation old, while among 
the states of Europe England was the only one really constitutionally 
governed. The erection of the islands into a republic was therefore 
an experiment, an^, it must be owned, a very hazardous one. It was 
ohiefly brought about by the influence of Count John Capodistrias. 
'3^he treaty settling the form of government was signed by Metternich 
-and the Duke of Wellington, but it shows no traces of their handi- 
work except their signatures. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was the first Lord High Commissioner of 
the United States of the Ionian Islands, lie had been Governor of 
Malta, and was known as- ‘ King Tom ’ from his arbitrary disposition. 
(He was dirty and coarse, rude in manner and violent in temper. His 
I personal habits were those of a soldier of seventy years ago ; no one 
^ntore uncongenial to the lonians could have been found. At the 
same time he had undoubted ability. His energy was inexhaustible, 
•and he was possessed, further, of an unusual knowledge of men, and 
a fine appreciation of their motives. He needed all his talents to 
solve the problem with which he found himself confronted. 

His difficulties were greatly increased by the presence in Corfu 
of Count John Capodistrias, then on leave from St. Petersburg. This 
noble was* born at Corfu in 1776. Like so many Corfiots of ability, 
he studied medicine at Padua and Venice, and was made Secretary 
.to the Septinsular Bepublic under the Bussian rule in 1803. When 
<the islands became French, in 1807, Cesar Berthier offered him a 
post, but his sympathies were all with Bussia, who supported the 
cause of Greek independence, and he betook himself to St. Petersburg, 
where, in 1809, he entered the diplomatic service. He rose rapidly, 
and as the representative of Bussia he bore a leading part in the 
negotiations of 1814-15. In November 1815, he was named joint 
Secretary of State with Count Nesselrode. He was a fervent devotee 
.^of the Greek Church, a zealous Bussian partisan, and a tireless 
r intriguer for the cause of Greek independence. Steadily closing his 
.^eyes to fiM^, and seeing only those glorious visions he wished to see, 
I he gained a great following in Corfu, and rapidly became an embar- 
. lassment to Maitland’s government. 

The Lord High Commissioner’s view was bounded by his charge, 
and the best way to govern it. What he saw was, in l^ief, bad roads, 
>Jio markets, a starved trade, a parody of justice in the law courts, 
restrictive tolls, an empty exchequer, and virtual anarchy ever} where. 
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All his energies were therefore concentrated on bringing about s 
better state of things. What he cared for was to secure the peace 
and material prosperity for which he was responsible. He cared not 
one jot for the ‘ great Crreek idea/ ‘ the traditions of a noble past/ 

* a free democracy rising in its might/ and such like. At the same * 
time he was as little liable to shut his eyes to facts as any man, and 
it was very clear from the first that a large number of lonians did 
care a great deal for these things and were, in the meantime, com-^ 
paratively indifferent to the state of their roads or the price of their 
oil. All this party gathered round Capodistrias, who, besides being 
the embodiment of their dreams, was the channel through 
which they hoped roubles and even more precious decorations 
might reach the Ionian who was faithful to him. The idea that 
KussA would seriously countenance a secret opposition to the govern^ 
ment was probably illusive, but it none the less led to a dangerous 
attitude on the part of many public men of influence, and the forma- 
tion of intrigues of which Caj^odistrias was the centre. The Bussiaa 
attractions were certainly great ; money and a glittering star would 
be cheaply earned by doing what was in itself very dear to the hearts 
of all true Corfiots— plotting, intriguing, speechifying, posing, and 
denouncing, particularly when earned in the cause of Greek indepen- 
dence, the cherished dream of all lonians. Then, too, the religion 
of the lonians, a bar to their progress in every other European State, 
was a recommendation in Russia. 

But all these things were in faturOy while Maitland on the other 
hand was in possession, the disposer of good things, and was moreover 
an able, resolute, and extremely crafty man. He had power to bestow 
— a share in the government which could never be attained by those 
who dwelt in the tents of Capodistrias. Then by exercising the most 
rigid parsimony wherever it was possible, he contrived to pay public 
ofiicers in large numbers and on a lavish scale. Finally, he brought 
about the institution of the order of St. Michael and St. George for the 
decoration of Maltese and lonians, and thus enlisted on his side all 
the forces of personal interest. Cupidity, vanity, thirst for power, 
there was not one impulse of human nature that was not better 
satisfied by being loyal than by being factious. 

To take an example. The Russians had dignifi^ the President 
of the Senate with the title of ^Prince ’ and an emolument of 300Z. 
year. * Prince ’ was out of the question for an English subject, but 
there was comparatively little objection to ‘ Highness/ a dignity which 
the President accordingly continued to enjoy under the English rule. 
A salary of 1,5002. a year made up for the difference. 

Maitland had no small contempt for the Ionian fove for a title,, 
but he paid little heed to the abstract unsuitability of having so many 
great people in so small a place, and scattered distinctions with a 
profusion bom of their inexpensive nature and his profound conviction. 
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of their usefulness. Thus the senators were ^ Most Illustrious,’ 
the members of the House of Representatives ^ Most Noble,’ and the 
judges were ‘ Most Eminent.’ 

The Government consisted of the Lord High Commissioner, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives. The Senate numbered 
four, one member for each of the larger islands, and one representing 
the other three, to be elected by each of them in turn. The senators 
were elected by the Legislative Assembly. The latter body numbered 
forty. 'WTien Maitland was entrusted with the duty of drawing up a 
constitution, he saw clearly, after a most careful survey of the islands, 
that a truly representative government was out of the question. He 
accordingly set Q^bout making such a constitution as should give 
some power to the lonians, but not enough to be harmful, and under 
which they should enjoy the semblance of much more power than 
they really possessed. He appointed a Primary Council of ten mem- 
bers and a President, the latter being Baron Theotoky, the son of 
the man wliohad enjoyed the favour of the Russians, and had been 
president of the senate under the constitution they had granted to 
the islands. The Primary Council drew up the rules of elections 
and regulated the franchise. They assigned eight members to 
Cephalonia, seven each to Corfu and Zante, four to Santa Maura, 
and one each to Ithaca, Paxo, Jind Cerigo. This made twenty- 
nine; they were themselves ex officio members, and the total 
number thus reached forty. The franchise was narrow — Cephalonia, 
for examjde, with a population of 60,000, had an electorate 
numbering only 400. The candidates were elected from a list 
drawn up by the Primary Council. This was a feature of the 
Russian constitution which Maitland preserved. The Russian 
method of conducting an election was not followed by Maitland, It 
was peculiar, and consisted in locking the electors into a church, and 
keeping guard over them with fixed bayonets until they had chosen 
their representatives. 

It will be seen that, under the forms of a constitution, Maitland 
reserved to himself almost unlimited power. His instructions were 
to govern the islands under a constitution, and recognising that his 
instructions involved a contradiction, he made up his mind to govern, 
and did so with signal success, displaying great ingenuity in drafting 
a constitution that scarcely hampered him at all. 

The strongest evidence of his wisdom is the fate of his worst 
enemy, John Capodistrias, who was led by his enthusiasm and his 
Russian proclivities into a violent opposition to Maitland and his 
government. He was afterwards elected the first President of 
Greece, and Ihen declared his conviction that the Greeks were 
utterly unfitted for constitutional government. In 1831 he was 
assassinated as a tyrant and an enemy of Greece. 

Though th^ effect of Maitland’s constitution was to confine the 
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franchise almost entirely to the nobles, he was incessantly at war 
with them as a class. He broke the entail of fiefs, and forbade 
usurious advances from landlords to tenants, and almost destroyed 
their influence in the State as a body. The roads and bridges that 
he and his great lieutenant, Charles Napier, built were the wonder 
of all travellers. He abolished the farm of Church lands, and, above all, 
he purified the administration of justice. Murder, irom being a daily 
occurrence, providing at most a little gossip, sank to its proper position 
as an infamous crime, and became proportionately rare. After twenty 
years of anarchy the countryside was safe and quiet. Out of an 
annual income of 140,000i. he left a surplus of 130,000^. He«carried 
out the spirit of his instructions and made a civilised government 
possible : it was for his successors to make it constitutional. 

But it was not every man who could control a factious nobility, 
or grasp the truth through the meshes of intrigue which surrounded 
all questions of Ionian administration. It was not the first comer, 
trained in a decorous diplomacy, who could bend to his will the way- 
ward spirits who intrigued and fretted under an orderly government. 
Unhappily, on Maitland’s death, the sceptre fell into the bands of 
one who valued the bauble more than the power of which it was the 
symbol. Sir Frederick Adam, who had distinguished himself in the 
second rank, was now subjected to the severe test of a leading position 
in hazardous times. A soldier of great merit but chiefly distin- 
guished in civil life for his urbanity and tact, he was endowed with a 
fondness for display and some measure of personal vanity. He 
found the office of Lord High Comnyssioner one of great authority, 
but did not perceive the responsibilities that his power entailed, and 
by assuming which it had been created and could alone be main- 
tained. The large number of troops at his command, and the lavish 
scale of payment in the public service, combined to dazzle him and 
give him a totally wrong view of bis position. The ^ Lord High,’ as 
the English called him, was, if he did his duty, a hardworked official 
with endless responsibilities and anxieties. Adam made him the 
happy ruler of a settled State, whose only duty to his subjects was to 
shine as brightly as possible. Not content with the palace in Corfu, 
he therefore built himself another house outside the town, and a re- 
sidence in Zante. 20,0002. was expended on only one of these. He 
donned a gold-laced coat, drove in a resplendent coach, and was 
-with difficulty dissuaded from starting a guard of lancers. 

All this, it is but fair to say, with the settled design of impressing 
the lonians and smoothing the troubles of the government. It is 
needless to say how entirely mistaken he was. Such proceedings 
might have impressed the half-barbarous folk in some backward pro- 
vince of Asia, but the lonians thought them extravagant and out of 
place. Their net result was the disappearance of Maitland’s balance 
and the appearance of a large debt, which was further increased by 
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the vote of 2,0002. (for a diamond star for Adam) which the Senate 
passed when the Lord High Commissioner retired in 1832. 

By the end of Adam’s term there was no tradition of Maitland’s 
work and views left. His successors were contented to assume that 
^the constitution was elective, which it was not, and that they go- 
verned through it, which was equally inaccurate. The best directed 
exertions in the>;^orld could bring no good result out of so false a 
position, but an acute state of things did not set in till 1849. Lord 
Seaton was then Lord High Commissioner. He bad a most distin- 
guished military record as Sir John Golbome, and had just been made 
a peer* for his services in Canada. Entering on his term of office with 
no marked liberal leanings, in 1848 he suddenly resolved to extend 
the franchise. In Cephalonia the number of voters was increased 
from 400 to over eight times that number. The same proportion 
was followed everywhere. Vote by ballot was established. The 
Primary Council and the double list of electors were abolished, and the 
lonians suddenly found themselves in the enjoyment of greater 
political privileges than Englishmen themselves. The result was 
what might have been foreseen. On the one side was a mass of new 
voters ignorant of everything connected with the government. On 
the other, as candidates, a number of men of education, with no oc- 
cupation and scanty means. During many years past the latter body 
had been growing in numbers, for the demand for law and medicine 
in Corfu was necessarily limited, while the supply of lawyers and 
doctors was almost endless. At the same time the members of the 
Legislative Assembly were cOgifortably salaried. All the clever 
young men who had spent the preceding ten years in idling and 
talking politics rushed therefore into the new and congenial profes- 
sion of agitation. With no real training in the affairs of life, but 
fluent and dramatic by nature, and patriotic — as they understood 
the word — by profession, they gulled the electorate with perfect ease, 
and soon composed a commanding majority of the chamber. They 
persuaded their constituents, wholly ignorant as they were of the 
history of the Protectorate, that their ills came from the English, 
and by maintaining in the House a steady opposition to all schemes 
of internal* improvement they prevented any of those ills from being 
cured^ 

It is worth while to take a glimpse at this extraordinary assembly, 
which was called into existence by the policy of conciliation — concilia- 
tion of noisy idlers at the expense of the peaceable and hardworking. 
The Assembly numbered forty-two. It met in a hall with galleries 
which would hold about 900, and were generally filled with the rabble 
of Coirfai These ragged spectators were actually allowed to take part 
in the proceedings of the chamber, and cheered or groaned at every 
turn of the debate. The Assembly had so little notion of the forms 
of debating that it would discuss a motion before it was framed. 
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One of its motions was for the reduction of salaries — ^their own 
excepted. Another and very &vourite one was for union with 
Greece. For by Lord Seaton’s time a new complication had arisen. 
At first the islanders — even if their natural restlessness would not 
permit thepi to be contented with England — ^had no government in 
particular to turn to as an alternative from our rule. But after the 
establishment of the Greek monarchy a situation arose which a* logical 
mind could not but confess weighed grievously against the policy of 
separation. On the mainland was a Greek state — truly most dis- 
ordered and bankrupt — but still a state, with a king, a constitution, 
ministers, and an army and navy. Close by were the islands, in- 
habited by the same race, speaking the same^ language as their 
brothers on the mainland, with slightly different traditions but still 
with a glorious past in common, and yet ruled by a different Govern- 
ment. Two parties thus rapidly grew up — the Separatists and the 
Unionists. The Separatists were all for keeping the islands apart — 
the Unionists* for joining Greece. The Unionists won in the end, as in 
similar cases they always must, but the Union did not take place 
without years of disgraceful and sometimes ludicrous strife. 

The resolution for union with Greece was therefore made from 
time to time by the Chambers. It was in vain that one Lord High 
Commissioner after another pointed out that the resolution was 
ultra vires; it remained the staple product of Ionian parliamentary 
intelligence. • 

The Lord High Commissioner was assailed in the House and out of 
it with every form of indignity. Even’diplomatic language was forced 
to characterise some of the libels as ‘ gross and disgusting.’ After the 
speech from the throne on the 20th of March, 1850, and before pro- 
ceeding to business, the House summoned a priest to purify it from the 
Lord High Commissioner’s presence, and continued to perpetuate this 
piece of solemn impertinence until the Union with Greece in 1863. 

Such was the Ionian Parliament, and the antics in which it 
indulged. This was the assembly which presumed to lecture Great 
Britain on her foreign relations, and held up Greece as an example 
for her imitation. With one hand it fostered lawlessness and outrage 
among an ignorant peasantry, and with the other would gladly have 
paralysed the administration that sought to restore order. 

In 1853 died Sir Charles Napier. As Besidentof Cephalonia he 
had filled the imagination and won the hearts of the lonians. 
Twenty years after his retirement he wrote to an Ionian friend : — 

1 always think of my second country, the — ^to me— dear island of Cephalonia I 
1 have almost cried with vexation to hear of all that goes on there. ‘My friend, 
Lord Seaton, has, 1 hear, been blamed by the English, i cannot think him wrong. 

I am sure he has too much ability to do ill ; but 1 know nothing of what has passed 
and am no judge. I, however, hear that people have been harshly treated in Gepha- 
lonia, and 1 know there is no need of this ; for the people are go^ and noble I As 
to my own countrymen, I weU know how ready they are to treat people with 
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yiolence. I3ad government always makes men of courage turbulent ; that is the 
fault of the Government, not of those who resist. At the same time there are in 
1 ^ countries men of an ambitious and mischievous nature, whom no Government 
can please. I did hear that some of these spirits are in Cephalonia. That they 
can resist the power of England is an idea so silly that I cannot have much opinion 
of those who fancy they can. . . . My own opinion is, I confess tg you, that for 
your own interests you are better off under our protection than under that of 
Greece, ruled by Bavarians. But if you all wish to be under Greece, 1 think it 
would be better to give the islands to Greece — I mean better for England, but 
worse for you ; because some Cephalonian faction would gain power at Athens, 
and oppress all their personal enemies : you would all suffer. This is my opinion, 
and all men being liable to error, I may be wrong. Were I king of England I 
would give you all to Greece at once, and in a few years you would come back to 
England of your own accord. We do much wrong, we do much injustice, wo 
are very much to blnihe in many things, but, take us altogether, we govern you 
better than the Greek Government would. . . . However, times may mend, and 1 
am sure 1 wish you should have a good J^ord High Commissioner, for no Englisli- 
man loves the Ionian Islands ns 1 do. I keep Cutupi [a small estate of his in 
Cephalonia] because I love Cephalonia ; were 1 younger I would go and live among 
you os a private gentleman, but I am seventy, and the night fast closes upon me. 

This letter so well illustrates Napier’s character, that its tran- 
scription at some length may be pardoned. Unfortunately times 
did not mend. Even the most conciliatory officials were met with 
studied discourtesy. What wonder ? It was the mkiier of every 
Ionian agitator to be rude and unreasonable ; he was paid to remain 
so. Had he deviated into civility or wavered into a compromise, 
he would have been replaced at once. The fortune of any young 
aspirant was made as soon as by sedition and disorderly conduct he 
could succeed in getting himself arrested ; thenceforth his career was 
assured. Such were the men whom the last Lord High Commis- 
sioners were continually urged by the Secretary of State to conciliate. 

Mr. Gladstone was Lord High Commissioner from the 18 th of 
January, 1859, to the Ist of February, 1859. He had previously 
been special High Commissioner for some time while his predecessor, 
Sir John Young, was Lord High Commissioner. He was in favour 
of resigning the islands to Greece, and in fact matters had by then 
gone so far that there was no alternative from this but the resumption 
of the power which had been delegated to the electorate. All useful 
government had long since ceased, and had it not been for a fortunate 
provision in Maitland’s constitution, retained under Seaton’s, by 
which the Senate could vote supply for the ordinary business, the 
government must have come to a standstill. 

The islands were evacuated and handed over to Greece on the 
2nd of June, 1864. Few were so disconcerted as the men who had 
so long schemed for the Union. The lonians who would in the 
future represenl the island at Athens would not be numerous, and 
individually of much less importance than they had found themselves 
at Godh* However, they put a good face on matters, and the change 
was welcomed with much show of enthusiasm. 
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In examining the history of our occupation, one is struck at the 
lack of discernment, almost amounting to dullness, with which our 
dispositions were made. In the first place, the lonians did not re- 
quire a constitution at all. In the second place, having granted a 
constitution, it was a pity to draft and sanction a sham one. If, it be 
answered, expediency was allowed to prevail in London, as it had done 
with Maitland at Corfu, some semblance of continuity should have 
been preserved, and the islands not allowed to become a party play- 
thing, governed now by a man who believed them utterly unfit for 
self-government, and now by a man who was willing to go any length 
in constitutional experiments. Such a course was unfair* both to 
the islands and ourselves. The lack of harmony and consistency was 
painfully apparent when Jjord Seaton, in the speech opening his term 
of office, publicly censured one of his predecessors for his extravagance. 
He stultified himself by adding considerably to the debt — the very 
fault for which he had censured Sir Hqward Douglas. The confusion 
was brought to its height b}^ Lord Seaton’s reforms, which were far 
too sweeping. An example of the extremes between which our 
system of government oscillated may be found in Lord Seaton’s wild 
proposal to make the Lord High Commissioner and the Senate re- 
sponsible to the Legislative Chamber for its work while the latter was 
not in session — a proposal put forward at the same time that the 
senators were made the absolute nominees of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and while the latter retained the despotic power oTf banish- 
ing political offenders. 

In looking back it is impossible not to regret the loss of Corfu and 
Cephalonia, the beautiful islands, the magnificent fortress, the link 
in the great chain of our connections with the East. The British 
Empire however, has, strong forts and rich lands enough^ and to spare, 
and can perhaps afford to miss the Ionian Islands from the long list of 
her possessions. What she cannot afford to miss are the political 
lessons taught by history of our well-meant but unfortunate occupa- 
tion. 


Walter Frewen Lord. 
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IS AN ^AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENr 
DESIRABLE? 


The proposal to create an Agricultural Department follows a precedent 
set by almost every other country. But farming conditions at home 
and abroad differ so materially, that the examples of France, or Italy, 
or Germany, or America scarcely apply to the policy of England. 
When land is minutely subdivided among poor and spiritless peasant- 
owners, who are ignorant of scientific improvements, and whose 
methods of cultivation are antediluvian, the State necessarily takes 
the lead. In France it vras the State that reduced to cultivation the 
barren sands of the Landes, the State that drained the unhealthy ponds 
of Berri, the State that scoured the watercourses which threatened 
to turn whole districts from an Arabia Felix into an Arabic Petraja. 
In France it is the State that organises agricultural shows and offers 
rewards from the public purse, the State that maintains stud-farms, 
cattle-breeding establishments and sheep-folds, the State that sup- 
ports veterinary schools, gardening schools, and draining and irriga- 
tion schools, the State that supplies training for teachers and 
agricultural education in the fermeB-ecoles^ the Scales pratiques, the 
(coles nationales, and the Institut Agronomique, But the State 
plays this part in France because, among a mass of ignorant, isolated, 
self-centred peasant proprietors, the State alone represents larger 
int^ests. In England, on the other hand, private capital reclaimed 
our wastes, private enterprise improved our live-stock, private science 
conducts experiments or discovers improvemeuts. In England it is 
not the State but the landowning classes — not public money but the 
capital of landlords and tenants — which have won for England the 
first place in the race of agricultural enterprise. 

In England, up to the present moment, State interaction has 
rarely proved necessary, because, with our large properties, enlightened 
self-interest has generally coincided with public policy. What^ then> 
does the proposed creation of a State Department of Agriculture 
portend? Does'it imply that our system of large estates, with their 
corre^onding duties and obligations, has collapsed ? Poes it mean 
that English landlords are forced, by want of money, to abdicate their 
position as agricultural leaders ? Is it supposed that the antagonism 
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between commercial and landed interests will be lessened bj the con- 
stitution of an Agricultural Department? Is the proposal to be the 
basis upon which will be founded a system of State interference with 
landed property ? Is it the first step towards the legislative creation 
of that class of small peasant proprietors which are the justificatiob 
of similar institutions in other countries ? 

It may be answered that the fears implied by such questions are 
groundless, because the proposed department is a reconstruction, not 
a new creation ; a revival, not a new departure. True it is that a Board 
of Agriculture once existed in this country, and that it did useful 
work. But the conditions under which it existed were thosfe of the 
Continent at the present moment, not those of England as we now 
see it, and societies like the Koyal Agricultural Society are now its 
legitimate substitute, when large properties are the rule and small 
estates the exception. Whoever investigates the state of English 
land and English farming when Arthur Young procured the creation 
of the Board of Agriculture will see that rural England of 1793 finds 
its parallel in the PVance of to-day and not in the England of 1889. 
Since the close of the eighteenth century an agricultural revolution 
has been accomplished which transformed the face of the country with 
the completeness, if not the rapidity, of the political earthquake that 
shattered the social fabric in France. Of that movement Young was 
the inspiration. To him more than to any other individual^must be 
traced the consolidation of holdings, the reclamation of wastes, the 
enclosure of commons, the partition .of open fields; to him were also 
due the collection of agricultural statistics, the diffusion of scientific 
farming, and, as the agent in these works, the creation of the Board 
of Agriculture. During the period from 1760 to 18.30 England sacri- 
ficed the peasant proprietor and the yeoman to the artisan. Wisely 
or not, she elected to foster the growth of manufacture, and was there- 
fore forced to turn the old domestic industries of farming into 
factories of bread and meat for the million. To this choice, with its 
attendant sacrifice, she owed her start in the race of commerce'; by it 
also she secured food for her growing population, and bore the strain 
of the Napoleonic wars. It will be generally conceded that the social 
results of this economic necessity were in some respects disastrous. 
More or less directly the change extinguished the yeomanry, divorced 
the rural^population from the soil, aided the consolidation of large 
estates, and exchanged for the picturesque varieties of peasant life the 
monotony of wage-dependent labour. 

Whether, therefore, the example of foreign countries is alleged in 
favour of the proposed Agricultural Department, or whether the old 
Board of Agriculture is quoted as a precedent] in this country, it 
remains equally true that, here as well as abroad. State assistance. 
State direction, State intervention are part of the price a nation pays 
for a peasant proprietary, and that immunity from State control, the 
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expenditure of private capital, the encouragement of private enter- 
prise, are some of the chief advantages a « nation derives from the 
existence of large landed properties. No one will dispute the first 
part of the proposition — namely that in France, Italy, or Germany 
small estates constitute the rule rather than the exception. But the 
second part, that the England of 1793 more closely resembled the 
Continent of to*day than the England of 1889, may seem more open 
to question. A closer inspection shows that it also is incontestably 
true. 

The change that has taken place during the last century is a 
triumph* for the principles of Arthur Young, though he would be the 
first to regret their extreme application. If, in the discussion that 
follows, his life is made the pivot, it is because he was the spirit of 
the movement, because once more some change of front is eagerly 
advocated, and because the conditions which he successfully strove 
to alter are in many respects those to which many persons urge our 
return. 

A significant proof of the statement that the true parallel for the 
conditions of rural England in 1793 must be sought abroad rather 
than at home is afibrded by the neglect of Young’s name in England, 
contrasted with the honour in which it is held upon the Continent. 
Young was, and, with the possible exception of Lavergne, still is, 
the most famous agricultural writer of the world. Yet no English- 
man, as far as I am aware, has ever attempted to trace his career ; 
no article has been dedicated to his name in any English magazine ; 
the able sketch of farming progress in the Encyclopcedia BHtnnnica 
only once alludes to him ; the Annual Register omits to chronicle 
his death ; the Oentleman^s Magazine records the fact, but in- 
correctly, and grudges him the honour of an obituary notice. The 
best, if not the only, sketch of his life is the brief history prefixed by 
Lavergne to Lesage’s translation into French of his tours in France. 
In Switzerland, he found in Herrenschwand a disciple and a trans- 
lator; in Prussia, Thaer, the founder of Moglin, interpreted his 
views ; in America, his tours suggested to Washington the survey of 
agriculture in France, Mathieu Dombasle wid'ened the sphere of his 
influence, and it is on his name that the opponents of the pariage 
forci to this day rely to denounce the morcellement dea terree. 
Bound the body of Young, the battle is fought wherever it still 
rages between the champions of large farmers and peasant pro* 
prietors. On the Continent the two systems exist side by side ; 
each has its admirers, and his memory is preserved alive by their 
struggle for supremacy. In England, on the other hand, his name 
"was forgotten even before his death. He outlived his own genera- 
tion, his own ‘ftculties, and the Board of Agriculture of whidi he 
was the creator. For the last ten years of his life he was blind. 
He died at a carisis when the country was plunged in the deepest 
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agricultural distress, aud when his system was discredited by 
apparent failure; landlords ruined by heavy charges on falling 
rents, yeomen forced to sell their land to meet mortgages raised for 
its improvement, farmers driven into bankruptcy by long leases, 
labourers dismissed from the employment which was now their sole 
resource, were not likely to remember his name witL gratitude. 
Subsequently the completeness of his success has consigned his 
name to oblivion; there is no struggle between large and small 
owners ; his system of capitalist landlords and capitalist farmers was 
so uniformly established that the existence of previous conditions 
was forgotten. 

In 1767, when Young began his farming tours, the conditions 
against which he contended differed essentially from those which 
create the agricultural problem of to-day. The country depended 
upon its own resources alone for the food of the population. Within 
a few years the sudden development of manufacturing industries 
doubled and trebled the number of mouths to be fed ; great towns 
sprang up like mushrooms in a night, and the cry for bread rose 
from crowded haunts of labour and of trade which yesterday were 
villages. Famine, or the collajDse of nascent industries, stared rulers 
in the face. Young offered a practical solution of the difficulty 
when he advocated the utmost development of the agricultural 
resources of the country. He met increased demand with increased 
supply. At the present day we have the science that is necessary 
to increase production, but its applipation does not pay. Farming 
by intension cannot compete with farming by extension. In 1793, 
surplus produce yielded handsome returns ; all that was needed was 
to unite practice with science. Neither the conditions nor the 
hindrances of agriculture are the same in 1793 and 1^89. In the 
former year millions of acres lay absolutely or relatively uncul- 
tivated ; half the land of the country was tilled on a system which 
raised the minimum of produce at the maximum of cost; new' 
sources of agricultural wealth were ready to hand, but prejudice 
refused to employ them. Young fought, not against unremunerative 
prices, but against the waste of profitable land ; not against over- 
production, but against antediluvian practices ; not against foreign 
competition, but against the hand-to-mouth farming of men whose 
only aim was to extract from the soil sufficient food for themselves 
and their fEunilies. 

It is needless to record the steps by which, between 1760 and 
1830, upwards of six million acres of wastes and commons were added 
to the cultivated area. The best illustration of Young’s difficulties 
is afforded by the disadvantages of the common, open-field system 
of farming under which half England was then tilled. Where, as 
in the open-field farms, many had interests and none property^ the 
soil could not be treated with spirit : 
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The land that many owners share, 

, Can never tcnow aa Dwner*#aare. 

The annual fallowing of a third of the whole land w^ an obvious 
waste of material, and the modem schoolmaster cannot hate a 
fallow more heartily than did Young, The whole body of tenants was 
restricted to a particular course of husbandry ; n(f one could appro- 
priate his land to the special use for which it might be best adapted# 
If one man sowed, while another turned in cattle, the crc^s were 
destroyed. AH were bound to till the soil, though it might be best 
suited for pasture. Each man waited on the pleasure of all the rest, 
and all were obliged to act together. One timorous or obstinate 
partner — and it was a fortunate community in which there existed 
only one specimen of the class — could prevent the introduction of new 
crops or improved methods. When once the summer harvest was 
cleared, the cattle of the common flock trampled indiscriminately 
over the whole, consolidating it, if it was naturally stiff, into a solid 
unworkable mass, and excluding roots or artificial grasses. Tb till 
their scattered parcels farmers traversed the whole length of the 
parish, and the distances which they travelled wasted time, tore the 
harness to pieces, required an excessive number of horses, and pre- 
vented the employment of young animals. The arable land was in 
consequence rarely cleared, and was choked with docks and thistles, 
which were bound up with the sheaves. The meadows were over- 
run with rushes and nettles, pijnpled with ant-hills or mole-heaps, 
and pitted with wet places. Drainage was impossible, Yor if one 
tenant scoured his watercourses, another stopped up the outfall. No 
incentive to good farming existed when the slovenliness of a single 
tenant spoiled the industry of several. No open-field farmer could 
improve his live-stock, for the scab, the rot, or infectious diseases 
were never absent from the common fold or the common herd. ^ Ex- 
cept by mutual consent, improvements were out of the questioh, and 
unfortunately the open-field system encouraged small depredations 
and petty encroachments, which fostered ill-will, bickerings and law- 
suits. Nor was the farming of small proprietors more scientific than 
that of open-field farmers. If severalty made a good fanner better, 
it made a bad one worse. The ^ magic of property ’ might encourage 
improvement, but the stimulus of ownership was counteracted by 
, agricidtural traditions which were treasured as heirlooms, or"*by an 
ideal which never soared above the supply of the immediate wants of 
the proprietor. Everywhere the truth of the proverb was illustrated, 
that a poor fanner makes a bad farm. 

Young saw no prospect of meeting the increased demand fotc food 
except liy teedaaming wastes, commuting common rights, dividing 
opm^Aild ftalms. Nor could existing practices he revmed, and 
more piodaeiite systems introduced, except by the cooperation of 
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capitalist landlords and of improving tenants, settled on large farms, 
holding long leases, and commanding capital of their own* Young'’s 
energy and indefatigable activity combined with the pressure of a 
manu&cturing population to effect this agricultural revolution, the 
immediate results of which were enormous, and the consequences* 
of which may in the near future prove still more momentous. Small 
holdiugs and open-field farms were thrown together, at the expense 
of small farmers, who were reduced to cultivate, as wage-earning 
labourers, the land which they had themselves formerly owned or 
occupied. Little proprietors and cottagers lost their grip upon the 
soil through the enclosure of the commons. All these Classes 
became entirely dependent for a livelihood upon their weekly wages, 
because, at the same time that their common rights were commuted, 
domestic industries, such as spinning and weaving, were superseded 
by machinery. Thus at the close of the century the ranks of the 
agricultural labourers were suddenly swollen by thousands of peasant 
2 )roprietors, who, without their commons, were unable to live on the 
produce of their arable plots, by open-field farmers or small tenants 
whose capital was insufficient to hire large holdings, by cottagers 
who no longer found rough pasture for their live-stock, by farm- 
servants who were no longer hired by the year and boarded by their 
employers, nnd after 1815 by a mass of disbanded soldiers and dis- 
charged seamen. It was this sudden glut of the labour market, 
together with the cessation of domestic industries and the .operation 
of the Poor Laws, which rendered the condition of the peasantry so 
disastrous at the^lose of the last, and the beginning of the present,, 
century. Economically necessary though it was, the revolution with 
which the name of Young is inseparably associated was socially 
deplorable. 

The disappearance of the English yeomanry and sma]^ squirearchy 
was partially due to the same causes. But others must be added. 
Writing in 1773, Young says that 

In this rich and extravagant age gentlemen of paternal estates of from three to six. 
or seven hundred pounds a year are almost beggars. The ancient prospect whidi 
afforded pleasure to twenty generations is poisoned by the pagodas and temples of 
some rival neighbours ; some oilman, who builds on the solid foundations of pickles 
and herrings. At church the liveries of a tobacconist carry all the admiration of 
the village ; and how can the daughter of the antient but decayed gentleman stand 
the competition at an assembly with the point, diamonds, and tissues of a haher- 
dasheris niece P 
* 

The fatal spirit of social emulation was active among the small 
sqnires and the y^men. Many a rural frog broke in the effort to- 
rival the proportions of the civic ox. Yet, up to the close of the 
Firendi wars, land was eagerly bought by successful £umers, and one 
of the best results which Young anticipated from modem &nning: 
was the revival of the Englidi yeomanry. The effect wacf, .however. 
Voi. XXV.— No. 146. Q Q 
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quite the contrary. The spirit of gambling which Protection prices 
introduced into agriculture destroyed these prospects and ruined 
hundreds of small landowners. The shrewdest of the class, taking 
advantage of the extravagant prices paid for land, sold their estates 
at thirty and even forty years’ purchase. If since 1820 farmers have 
realised fortunes in their business, the excessive value of landed 
property and the larger rate of interest which other investments 
afford have prevented their purchase of estates. 

It was during the course of this revolution, and while land was 
still owned by small proprietors and tilled in small farms, that 
the Board of Agriculture was created. As soon as the change was 
accomplished, as .soon as large estates were consolidated, as soon as 
the tenure of land was altered from the present continental to the 
present English system, the Board of Agriculture was abolished. 
While it lasted it performed the functions of a State department and 
discharged the duties which since its abolition English landlords 
have cheerfully recognised and punctually discharged. It will be 
interesting to see what the Board did, that we may know what to 
expect of the Agricultural Department. 

The old Board of Agriculture was created in 1793, with Sir John 
Sinclair as president and Arthur Young as secretary. Young’s 
rival, William Marshall, who claims the credit of the suggested 
department, insinuates that the appointment w^as a political job 
intended to reward Young’s change of political opinions. Be this as 
it may — and Marshall was himself a candidate for the post — the 
appointment was fairly earned, l^larshall had undoubtedly laid a plan 
for the creation of the Board before the Society of Arts in 1780, but 
Young had recommended it as early as 1769, The earliest suggestion 
of the kihd emanated from Hartlib, the friend of Milton and 
pensioner of Cromwell, who in the preface to his Legacy regrets that 
there was no ‘ public director of husbandry.’ 

The Board of Agriculture replaced the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufacture, and Commerce, which was founded in 
1754, and had expended thousands of pounds in medals and premiums 
for the improvement of tillage, grass-lands, implements, and other 
agricultuml purposes. The objects of the new Board, which received 
an annual Government grant of 3,000^. for the necessaiy establish- 
ment and for the required facilities of meeting, were wider and more 
general. It served as a medium of reference between Parliament 
and the agricultural interests ; it drew to a centre the talents and 
experience of the best agriculturists of the day; it acted as an 
intelligence office for individuals who desired information upon rural 
topics. Before the great scarcity in 1800 the members of the Board 
predicted the probable failuret of the crops, and urged Government 
to import rice from India; with the same object they investigated 
the means of preserving potatoes from one season to another, and 
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discovered, as they believed, a method of keeping them fit for 
domestic use for many years together ; finally they experimented in 
the possible substitutes for wheat in the manufacture of bread, and 
eighty different kinds were exhibited* They surveyed the waste . 
lands of the country, and caused a Bill to be introduced into 
Parliament for their reclamation. They introduced and carried a 
Bill which brought weights and measures under the summary juris- 
diction of magistrates, to the great relief of defrauded purchasers. 
They procured Acts to remit the duty upon imported oil-cake and 
the tax upon the manufacture of draining-tiles. They obtaiped a 
valuable table of the different times at which crops were sown and 
harvested in England and Scotland ; initiated a Parliamentary in- 
quiry into the conditions of roads ; promoted the creation of pro- 
vincial societies in various parts of the country. They carried on 
a correspondence on agricultural questions which extended not only 
over the British Islands, but to Canada and the East and West 
Indies. They collected statistics of the expenses of arable cultivation 
in 1790 and 1803, investigated the best means of breaking up grass 
land, specified the description of pasture which could be tilled with 
profit, as well as that on which the plough ought to be absolutely 
prohibited ; and had their rules in this last respect been followed, 
some at least of the misfortunes of recent years would have been 
averted. Two other important inquiries in which they were engaged 
were the propriety of annexing cow-lands to cottages, and the most 
effectual means of drainage. 

But the great monument of their industry is the agricultural 
survey of the country, which was carried out between 1806 and 1813, 
at a cost of 10,000Z. A preliminary survey had been made in 1794-7, 
and the information then collected formed the basis of the more 
authoritative reports. These works detail the extent, soil, and cli- 
mate of each county, the rivers, roads, and canals, the tenure of 
land and the payments to which it was liable, the size of the farms 
into which it was divided. They give particulars of the different 
implements employed, the quality and quantity of live-stock that was 
.carried, the management of arable and grass lands, and woods and 
forests ; they note the condition of farm-buildings, the price of manual 
labour, the state of the poor, and the efforts for their improvement. 
Many defects appear in these reports, some of which arose from want 
of funds, some from bad choice of agents, some from fhe difficulty of ob- 
taining information from formers who believed that the surveys were 
engines of new taxation. In interest they cannot be compared with 
the spirited descriptions of Young’s tours through the • south, north, 
and east of England (1767—71). They display many of his weak- 
nesses without his strength ; thus the sacrifice of natural divisions by 
the devotion of one volume to each county, and the confused arrange- 
ment of the contents, betraythat want of power of generalisation which 

Q Q 2 
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was Young’s great intellectual weakness* In botli sets of surveys 
(1794 and 1806) his hand was busy, and he contributed the reporta 
on Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln^ 
shire* The W'ork which the Board of Agriculture did was unques- 
tionably valuable* If the bookmaking was overdone, Young could 
appeal to a long record of practically useful results in refutation of 
the charge that ‘ the Board had done nothing but send cattle to the 
market so fat that no one could eat it.’ Ignorance of the rural con- 
ditions of the country blocked the path of improvement, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the utility of these reports at a time when 
communication was as rare as it was difficult, when one village followed 
the traditional practices of the thirteenth century, not knowing that 
turnips or artificial grasses had been introduced into the next, and 
when no general idea could be formed of deficiencies in farming skill 
or of the methods of cultivation which were adopted in different 
districts. 

The Board of Agriculture expired in 1819 at a period of acute 
agricultural distress aggravated by the transition from the old system 
to the new. The creation of the Eoyal Agricultural Satiety in 1838 
marks the revival of rural prosperity, the completion of the tran- 
sition, the acceptance by landlords of the duties of their position. 

If ever the rural conditions of England at the close of the 
eighteenth century are restored in this country — if ever, that is, 
small estates again becdme the rule, and large properties the excep- 
tion — the necessity will once more arrive for State guidance and 
State control. In that case, capital and scientific intelligence can 
only assist manual labour through the public agency of an agricul- 
tural department, and the State will necessarily take the lead in 
agricultural improvements. But, as things now are, the proposal to 
reconstitute the Board of Agriculture is the application of an old 
remedy to new sores. Neither the examples of foreign countries nor 
the precedent in England can be pleaded in support of the plan. 
There is not one of the beneficial results achieved by the old Board 
of Agriculture which has not been, and cannot be, effected by such 
bodies as the Boyal Agricultural Society. Self-supporting, inde- 
pendent associations of public-spirited agriculturists are in England 
the proper substitutes for the State departments of other countries. 
Their existence implies a recognition by English landlords of the 
duties thrown upOn them by the peculiarities of our system of land- 
tenure, and their collective voice may be more jiowerful in Parlia- 
ment than that of any minister of agriculture. 

No one will deny that the proposed department may do excel- 
lent service, or that under different circumstances it would prove a 
necessity. But a crisis, when nostrums which appeal to every man’s 
cupidity by the confusion of meum and tuum are assiduously adver- 
tised for the nationalisation of the land, is not the time to throw upon 
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the State any portion, however sh'ght, of the duties which in this 
•country are associated with the idea of landed property, and which 
hitherto have been ably discharged by owners of land. Apart fr(nn 
the fact that real estates are protected by every sanction that the 
•credit of a commercial country requires for the security of property, 
the strongest arguments for the maintenance of our existing system 
•of land tenure rest upon two points : first, that without the expendi- 
ture of public money, and without the control or direction of the 
State, English agriculture has been brought to the highest pitch of 
efliciency ; and secondly, that our system has protected this country 
from those horrors of famine which the present commercial ‘crisis 
has entailed upon the thousands of small agriculturists who, through- 
out the Continent, hover on the border-lines of stiirvation. Is it wise 
for English landlords to share with the State honours which, up to 
the present moment, they have earned by their independent exer- 
tions ? There is urgent need on the one side to force on the atten- 
tion of Parliament the views of agriculturists ; on the other to bring 
to bear the science and intelligence which agricultural societies 
command upon the lower ranks of the rural community. But these 
objects would surely be better attained by the union and co-operation 
of all who are interested, than by the creation of a dex)artment which 
gives the State the right of interference, control, and direction, 
which implies a failure of the existing system, and which efijpets a 
change which theorists will not be slow to use for the propagation of 
their social panaceas. 


R. E, PllOTHEUO. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ON 
DANIEL OCONNELL. 

Mi. Fitzpatrick’s book, containing the correspondence of Daniel 
O’Connell from his childhood to his death, ought to be one of extra- 
ordinary attraction to every one who is interested (and who is not ?) 
in what is called the Irish Question. We have learned at length to 
know the inner life of the great agitator, the most powerful popular 
leader whom perhaps the world has ever seen, who, for a far longer 
period than any other leader of whom history gives account, held 
unbroken and uncontested sway over millions of his fellow-country- 
men. They loved him to the last with all the passionate fervour of 
their warm impulsive Celtic nature — a nature always in extremes, 
loving much, hating much, rarely indifferent, and proceeding from 
love to, hatred or from hatred to love without any middle period of 
hesitation, or reflection. It seems to be doubted whether towards 
the end of his life this great love for O’Connell had not died out, and 
whether his last years were not clouded by dejection in consequence. 
I do not think that such was the case. The rent may have fallen 
off, but that was owing to an almost universal feeling that the 
Bepeal of the Union, which he had so constantly promised as imme- 
diate, and which I believe he felt confident of attaining by his great 
parliamentary following, was becoming more remote, more faint in 
its outline, more absolutely hopeless. That impression and the 
terrible calamity which had befallen Ireland undoubtedly affected 
the subscriptions to the Bepeal rent, the tenantry were less disposed 
to act in opposition to their landlords, and a' young and ardent band 
of Irish nationalists, eager for action, had sprung up. His power had 
thus decreased ; but had he shown himself in any district of the three 
provinces of Ireland, I am confident he would have been greeted 
with all the acclamations and with the deep affection of old days. 
Nor is this to be wondered at. He had every characteristic calculated 
to win and retain an impulsive people — a majestic figure, a voice 
powerful, rich, ^nd musical — a sense of humour and drollery which 
delighted an audience which dearly loved a joke, apathos in his descrip- 
tions of miseiy and wrong which touched every heart, and a fierce 
uncontrollable denunciation of his opponents quite in touch with the 
fiery excitable spirits who were almost maddened by his words. 
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He played upon every feeling with the touch of a consummate 
musician. I describe exactly what I knew, have seen, and heard, as 
on more than one occasion I was present, undistinguished among the 
dense crowd, which was too intent on its master spirit to recognise 
a strange face among the frequenters of Conciliation Hall. I had* 
been brought up in the society of Dublin Castle, of which my grand- 
father was one of the most prominent as he was the most durable of 
officials. He was Under-Secretary for Ireland from the year 1813 to 
the year 1831, when he was succeeded by Sir William Gossett, and 
retired with a pension and the distinction of Privy Councillor. 
During the long period that beheld office he secured the. entire 
confidence of the successive Chief Secretaries anc^ Lords-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and with some of them established very deep and lasting 
friendships, especially with Sir Robert Peel, I^rd Whitworth, the 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Talbot, Mr. Goulburn and others, which 
the large mass of his correspondence, as yet unsifted, fully attests. 
His great experience of the country, and his knowledge of every 
detail of Irish business, and of every prominent Irishman, gave him 
an amount of power which, looking at the present position of the 
office of Irish Under-Secretary, it is hard to understand ; but it was 
said, and with truth, that Gregory was the dry-nurse of young 
English statesmen, and was the real governor of Ireland in almost 
every transaction, except as regards measures which had to pass 
through Parliament. Among the many curious documents* in my 
possession, the accounts of the secret service money are very strange. 
On running my eyes recently over them I was surprised to find the 
name of a newspaper editor, a supporter of O’Connell, who seems to 
have secured a regular yearly stipend for some value received. In 
fact, while vigorously advocating in his columns the Repeal of the 
Union, he was furnishing the Castle with the fullest information of 
the intentions of the leaders of the movement. So it has always 
been in Irish upheaving, and so it seems it always has to be. But 
the information could hardly have been worth the subsidy, as it 
might have been obtained from O’ConneH’s speeches, for he kept 
none of his intentions undisclosed, and had the most profound aver- 
sion to secret societies, and of everything that savoured of conspiracy 
and plot. Although 1 was but a small boy at the time to which I 
refer, between 1825 and 1830, 1 well remember many of the guests 
who frequented my grandfather’s dinner-table, for his house was 
given to hospitality, and his Sneyd’s claret was of the best, and 
plenty of it going and enjoyed. Among them I distinctly recall old 
Ijord Norbury, the hanging judge, Mr. Saurin, Attorney-General, 
Chief Justice Burke, Chief Justice Doherty ; and I us^ to come down 
after dinner, mount a chair, and drink the glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of the great and good King William. I have the 
most lively recollection of the style of conversation, the profound 
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hatred and distrust of the Roman Catholic religion and of Roman 
Catholics, and a chorus of constant and furious invective against 
O’Connell, whom I firmly believed to be an incarnation of the prin- 
ciple of evil. The horror and dread which his very name inspired in 
my young mind was so great that it became a superstitious terror, a 
kind of Mumbo Jumbo, and the fear of him absolutely affected my 
spirits. They were, however, restored to their usual buoyancy 
when one day our man-servant, who had been in the Lancers, asked 
me why I was so downcast. ^ Because,’ said I, ^ 1 hear O’Connell is 
going to have emancipation and to kill us all.’ ^ Don’t be afraid. 
Master. William,’ said Sergeant I^awson ; ‘ if O’Connell tries on that 
game, my regimen^ will run him through with their lances.’ 

My grandfather was originally a man of liberal opinions- His 
father was a Whig, member for Rochester, and a strong supporter of 
Lord Rockingham ; but his connections and the infiuential persons 
by whom he was surrounded made him adopt the extreme Tory 
opinions of that day, though I never recollect hearing a violent 
expression from his lips as regards Catholics. It is not, however, 
wonderful that O'Connell was bent on removing all opponents of 
his views from Dublin Castle, and in several of his letters he lays 
the strongest stress on clearing out Gregory, though he subse- 
quently acknowledges that ‘ Gregory was turned out, though, to do 
him justice, he had some Irish feelings.’ 

Such were my earliest notions amounting to terror of O’Connell, 
and such were, I am confident, the apprehensions and dislike of him 
by the greater portion of the Irish upper classes, mercantile as well 
as landed. As I grew older these views as regards my Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects were altogether expunged by the influence 
of my mother’s family, O’Hara, who were ardent emancipationists. 
Then when I came to reside in Ireland among a Catholic tenantry, 
and among Catholic neighbours and friends, respected, true and just 
in all their dealings, and eminently loyal, in the county of Galway, 
where there is a larger proportion of Catholic landowners than in 
any other Irish county, my feelings and oj)inions were entirely 
changed. I heartily rejoiced in the justice and good effects of 
emancipatioh, and I could not but feel admiration for the great Irish 
leader who had by his genius led his people out of the house of 
bondage. 

Such was the state of my case when, in 1842, Mr. West, the 
<k>n8ervative member for Dublin, died, and I was invited to stand in 
•opposition to Lord Morpeth, whose candidature was supported by 
O’Connell. During the preliminary canvassing, many aiid noisy 
and, I have no doubt, highly vituperative speeches were made re- 
flecting on O’Connell and all his works. Among the extreme partisans, 
•distinguished by the violence of their language and uncompromising 
hostility to Roman Catholics as well as to their religion, were the 
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Bev. Tresham Gregg and Professor Butt of Trinity College^ both of 
them admirable mob orators, and they got the steam with a 
vengeance. These two men did me much harm at the time by 
hinting at my half-heartedness and by urging me to * come out ’ 
against the Boman Catholics at the various meetings during my 
canvass. I resisted them as far as I could, but certainly entered 
Parliament burdened with pledges — among others to vote against the 
Maynooth Grant, vrhich, had I known better, I should certainly not 
have taken, and which was a sore millstone round my neck subse- 
quently. 

In the meanwhile O’Connell was not inactive. In Lord Morpeth 
he had selected a most formidable adversary, one ‘for whom Repealers 
and liiberals of all shades not Repealers could unite. He had recently 
been Chief Secretary for Ireland. No one was more generally respected 
— indeed, beloved. His most bitter political enemies had not a word to 
say against him personally. He was at this time travelling in America, 
having lost his seat for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and his fare- 
well speech was so beautiful and touching that every one, friend 
and foe alike, felt that the absence of such a man from the House of 
Commons was a national loss. The seat for Dublin was of no small 
importance. The Whigs felt that to win it from the Tories would 
be indeed a triumph, and they were sanguine of success with such 
a candidate ; but they had to deal with the Macedonian phalanx of 
1,500 Protestant freemen voting solid at SL a head. 

At last came on the nomination— -a day of apprehension to me — 
for, though I had made a number of noisy speeches at the various 
gatherings, I had now to meet the greatest orator of his time. The 
Honourable Mr. Caulfield proposed Lord Morpeth, and, O’Connell, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, seconded the nomination. In the course of his 
speech, which was severe enough, but very far from abusive, he accused 
me of having listened to and encouraged the cries of ‘ To hell with 
the Pope,’ which he said resounded through the streets after a meeting 
in Fishamble Street Theatre, at which I had been present. He spoke 
of Lord Morpeth with the highest, though not with exaggerated 
praise, as a politician, as a nobleman of most illustrious* birth, the 
Uneal descendant of the famous ^ belted Will Howard,’ and he con- 
trasted this mature statesman with the boy who had the presumption 
to enter the lists with him and to seek the representation of such a 
constituency as Dublin." My proposer and seconder were Sir John 
Kingston James and George Ogle Moore, both of them highly 
esteemed leaders of the Conservative party. When my turn came 
I made the best speech of my life ; part of it I had carefully conned 
over, part was quite unprepared ; but I had most valuable hints given 
to me as to the points which O’Connell would most likely raise, by 
my staunch friend Tom Sheehan, the London correspondent of the 
Evening Mail^ and brother of Reznmy Sheehan, of whom mention is 
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frequentlj made in the correspondence of Daniel O’Connell. These 
hints served me greatly, and I was able to give back pretty nearly as 
many hard hits as I received. To the eulogium on Lord Morpeth and 
hfs lineage from Belted Will I retorted that this laudation came 
strangely from one who had not long since denounced ‘ the scoundrel 
aristocracy of England,’ and I reproached vigorously the inconsistency 
of O’Connell, who had chosen a man as his candidate who was as much 
opposed to the Repeal of the Union as 1 was, and who, when minister, 
absolutely refused him ^ the paltry privilege of laying his bill to that 
effect qn the table of the Hotise of Commons’ — this proceeding 
preliminary to discussion being almost invariably accorded. Then 
as regards the charge that I had identified myself with the cries of 
‘ To hell with the Pope,’ I denied it with strong expressions of no 
simulated indignation. ‘ It has been,’ I said, ‘ gravely asserted that 
my voice had lately mingled in a cry of “ To hell with the Pope and 
Popery,” or that I listened to such a cry. I cannot bring myself to 
think that a man occupying the high position of Lord Mayor of 
Dublin could have uttered such words knowing them to be false. I 
am certain that he did not; but I tell him that he has been grossly 
and wilfully misinformed. Were these the last words I ever had to 
utter, I should declare, as solemnly as I do now, that never did my 
voice mingle in such a cry, that I never heard such an expression, 
and that had I been present and were such words made use of before 
me, I should have manifested nothing but the most unqualified dis- 
gust. I have passed too many and peaceful days in the Eternal 
City ; I have too much respect for any prince or ruler ; I have too much 
reverence for the grey hairs of an aged and venerable man, how 
widely soever we may be sundered by difference of religion, ever to 
have participated in such a cry. But, as I said before, this is no 
apology to soften the rancour of political animosity ; bm, as a mark of 
respect to many Boman Catholic friends who may derive a false notion 
of my words from a partial and unscrupulous press, I owe this ex- 
planation. God forbid that my voice should ever be raised to louder 
accents than those of expostulation ! God forbid that my hand ever 
should be extended except to meet theirs in the grasp of friendship ! 
1 owe this explanation not to Boman Catholics alone, I ^ owe it also 
to those Protestants whose character I esteem, whose ojnnion I 
respect.’ 

O’Connell was so pleased with this indignant protest and with 
the plucky way in which I stood up against him, that at the conclu- 
sion of the nomination he leant over, shook me warmly by the hand, 
^and said to me; ^ May I shake you by the hand, young man ? Your 
speedi has gratified me so much, that if you will only whisper the 
little word “ Eepeal ” — only whisper it, mind you — ^Daniel 0!^nnell 
will be the first man at the polling booth to-morrow to vote for you.’ 
From tha( day forth O’Connell was always most genial and warm in 
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his manner to me. 1 am afraid there were some good grounds for 
O’Connell’s statement that the offensive words were shouted, though 
mj conscience was clear enough. I was much rebuked for the vehe- 
mence of my disclaimer, and* the Bev. Tresham Gricgg, in a speech 
next day to the Protestant freemen, when alludiug to these allegations, 
said, ‘ No, my friends, we must not cry, To hell with the Pope,” we 
must cry, ‘‘ To heaven with the Pope ; ” but all I can say is that, if 
ever he goes to that place, there will be but a Flemish account of his 
Popish principles.’ It will give some idea of the religious rancour 
which prevailed in those days among the lower classes of Protestants, 
that one of the first petitions I was requested to present was a sup- 
plication to the House of Commons to pass a measure to prevent the 
Boman Catholics from using bells at their chapels, which, as being 
summonses to idol worship, greatly distressed the ears of the peti- 
tioners. Another was to refuse all further measures of relief to 
* millions of factious idolaters.’ I need hardly say that, with the full 
concurrence of Sir Eobert Peel, I refused to present such documents, 
which did not increase my popularity with the lowest class of Dublin 
voters. 

Shortly after the election was over, we crossed the channel 
in the same packet. O’Connell was in the cabin when I came in, and 
I hesitated about going to him from bashfulness rather than from any 
other reason. But he at once called out, ‘ Come here, young man ! You 
are not ashamed to come and sit by old Dan, are you ? ’ Colonel Con- 
nolly, a most ultra-Tory politician, was also in the cabin, and O’Connell, 
seeing him glaring at me, said, * Don’t mind him ; you’re just in the 
proper place where you ought always to be — by my side.’ And we 
talked away merrily and gravely for fully an hour. Forty.-seven years 
have since passed away, but the impression is as vivid as ever of the 
charm of that hour. Full of humour and of pathos was his conversation. 
He spoke much of the political condition of Ireland, and how hope- 
less it was to obtain anything in consequence of the inveterate pre- 
judices of Englishmen against Irishmen and Boman Catholics. He 
said, ‘ I have heard a good account of your family as landlords, and 
they say your tenants are attached to you and you to them.’ * How 
could I not be attached to them ? ’ I exclaimed ; ^ I think them the most 
lovable and loving people in the world.’ ‘ W ell,’ said he, ‘ has it not often 
happened to you to see on a Sunday morning this loving and lovable 
people kneeling outside a miserable chapel, while the rain poured on 
them, there being no room within, and they themselves being too 
poor to make it a commonly decent House of God ? ’ ‘I have seen 
such sights,’ I replied. ‘ And when you have gone to your own parish 
church on a Sunday, have you found it crowded with worshippers, 
and the rain coming through the roof, and no means of making it 
decent ? And do you think a population treated with such unfisirness 
in a matter that goes home to their hearts is loved by those who rule 
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it, and can be loving to them ? Sorely you will not fail me in qiy 
endeavours to redeem this great iniquity? ’ I could not help being 
deeply impressed by his eager, earnest expostulations on that and 
other subjects; and till 1869, when religious equality was obtained, 
at the bottom of ray heart there was always a recognition of Jeremy 
Taylor’s famous saying that ‘ a prosperous iniquity was the most 
unprofitable condition in the world.’ 

After this he used constantly to beckon to me to come across the 
House of Commons and sit next to him for a chat ; and he always, 
in his droll way, when I got up to depart in deference to the 
scandalised looks of my Tory friends, found some pretext to detain 
me. One evening he said, ^ If you could only see yourself in a 
glass, my dear boy, how much better you look than over the way, 
you would never go back to those fellows.’ He constantly and 
urgently pressed me to pass some time with him at Darrinanc, but I 
said it could not be, that I would give anything to accept his invita- 
tion, but that I could not wilfully throw away my seat and cause 
bitter disappointment to the many friends who had worked hard for 
me. *When you have turned me out of Dublin,’ I remarked, 
laughing, ‘ then I shall be free to pay you a visit.’ ‘ And if I do,’ he 
rejoined, * it will be the best day’s work that ever was done for you.’ 
These our numerous conversations seldom closed without his making 
some alltlsion to Sir Robert Peel, for whom he had a profound dis- 
like, and whom he never spared. No two men could have been 
more opposed in all natural qualities — the one so gfenerally 
reserved and self-restrained, the other all vehemence and effusion. 
For years they had been the bitterest opponents, and O’Connell, 
generally placable enough to political foes, showed him no quarter. 
This used to upset me much. If there w’as one man whom I have 
reverenced and loved more than another, it was Sir Robert Peel. 
He permitted unrestrained intercourse on the strength of his long 
and sincere friendship for my grandfather ; and when I came into 
Parliament I had, 1 may almost say, the free run at all times of his 
house in Whitehall Gardens. He desired me to knock as I passed 
at his stud^ door. If he was engaged, he lifted his hand and 1 
departed ; if not, he called me in and spoke in the' most free and 
open manner of public affairs and of his intentions. For that 
reason I have, in a paragraph above, qualified his reserve as general. 
It was certainly not universal. With young men he was far from 
being stiff or houtornie^ and I have often heard George Smythe, 
and other very young men, followers of his, make the same remark 
as to his extraordinary openness, his fondness for good stories, and 
his delight in telling them. Owing to that openness I was well 
aware that he had the fixed intention of acting with extraordinary 
liberality in dealing with Ireland, and of risking his GQVemment on 
his success. 
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I BOOH had reason to see how much Sir Bobert Peel had changed 
his opinions and his poUcy as regards making concessions to Irish 
demands. In the year 1843, to the best of my recollection, I 
presented a petition, very numerously signed by respectable citizens 
of Dublin, praying for the abolition of ^e Coiporation and the sub- 
stitution of commissioners. The next day I saw Sir Robert in his 
study, and he said very seriously, ‘ Of course you are not going to 
take any steps about the petition you presented yesterday ? The 
Government will not sanction any retrograde policy. We must 
advance, not recede — mark my words. We must advance greatly in 
our dealings with Ireland. You are a very young man, add if you 
reflect you will see that we cannot avoid a larg« and generous policy 
to Ireland. My mind is so occupied with the difficulties of our 
financial position that I have been unable to take up Irish questions ; 
but, rely on it, we shall do so ere long, and I should wish you to be 
associated with our measures.’ I was much struck with the earnest- 
ness of his manner, and on two other occasions he reverted to the 
subject. After he had carried his increase to the Maynooth Grant, 
I, who spoke favourably of the Bill, but had, in conformity with my 
unfortunate pledges in Dublin, voted against it, said to him : ‘ I 
rejoice this unpleasant battle is over, and, in spite of my own vote, 
that you have been so successful.’ He answered, ‘ We shall have some 
more unpleasant battles about Irish measures ; but this, ^eing the 
first, will probably prove the worst.’ The last time ha referred to 
his intentions was in 1846, when, I made a long, dull speech in 
favour of his measure for the repeal of the duty on com. However, 
he seemed to think better of it than I did, for the next day he sent 
for me and offered me the Irish Lordship of the Treasury with the 
conduct of Irish business in the House of Commons, as the Irish 
Secretary, Lord Lincoln, had resigned his seat. Of course the offer 
was most flattering, and he concluded the interview by saying : ‘ It 
will hereafter be a matter of pride to you to be associated with 
measures of a wide and generous character which may entirely 
change the aspect of Ireland to England. Do not think the opposi- 
tion of last year to the increase of the Maynooth Grant indisposes 
me in the least to go much further and to endeavour to place the 
Roman Catholic clergy in a position of comfort. There will be other 
measures^ almost indispensably necessary to your country, in which I 
hope you will take a part.’ I regret that I Quixotically, on the 
advice of friends, refused the offer, lest my vote on the Com Laws 
should be misinterpreted. 

I have referred to these conversations with Sir Robert Feel, not 
through garrulity or vanity, but altogether in regard to the subject 
of this paper, O’Connell. I knew perfectly well that any measure 
which he condemned would be regarded with su{q)icioD and aversion 
in Ireland. I knew equally well that any measure which he wel- 
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corned would be received with acclamation. > Over and over again I 
tried to induce him to think more favourably of Sir Robert, but in 
vain. Charming as on other occasions I ever found him, on this 
one subject he was absolutely unapproachable. He knew, and I did 
not, that whatever measures of a healing character were proffered by 
the Tory Government, it was determined that O’Connell should be 
thoroughly suppressed. And suppressed he was, for the overthrow 
of the Clontarf meeting, and the imprisonment that followed, affected 
his health and spirits quite as much as the defection of Young Ire- 
land and the falling off of the rent. 

It has been a constantly debated question among the few, and 
they were few indeefd, who took a dispassionate view of the events 
of that period, whether, if the demands originally formulated by 
O’Connell had been accepted by the Government of the day, thorough 
municipal reform, a proper franchise and registration of voters, and, 
above all, a redistribution among all denominations of the funds of 
the dominant church, and if he himself had been placed in the posi- 
tion to which his great legal attainments entitled him, he would not 
have been satisfied, and retired from further agitation of the Repeal 
of the Union. A preliminary objection may be made that any such 
inquiry must be futile, as no Government at that period, or indeed 
at any period, could have ventured on such a mode of dealing with 
the Irish, State Church. Still, modifications to that demand might have 
been made palatable if O’Connell’s great influence had been exerted 
to smooth over the diflSculty. I am almost inclined to think that 
at one time this reconciliation and union might have been effected. 
He had no dislike to England exce]|)t to the many injustices where- 
with her Parliaments had afflicted Ireland. He knew perfectly well 
that though he had the masses enthusiastically and to a man with 
him, yet that the most influential and respected of the* Irish Roman 
Catholic hierarchy were, with the exception of the powerful prelate 
of the West, John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, indisposed and 
something more than indisposed to the Repeal of the Union. They 
were frightened by agitation, and they foresaw arising from it law- 
lessness andccombinations which they abhorred. It will be said that 
O’Connell would have been unable to abandon the means of lavish 
expenditure provided for him by the rent. But the rent went as 
fast as it came ; it flowed through his hands like water; it was not 
devoted to his own comforts, but was used freely and without stint 
for political purposes. His own personal expenses were moderate, 
his political were enormous. Had he accepted office, there would 
have been ample and secure provision for his wants, and he Would 
not have been racked and tortured by the constant pressure of pecu- 
niary liabiRtiefl, of which Mr. Fitzpatrick gives such constant and 
such pitiable accounts. One consideration still remains, but that is 
so great a^one that I am unable to face it. Gould he have been 
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content to lay down that sovereignty which he had so long exercised 
with undisputed sway over millions of his fellow-countrymen ? Could 
he have abandoned the intoxicating iascination of moving at his will 
to grief, or laughter, or mad fiiry, the masses as they came to greet 
him in his triumphal processions throughout Ireland ? Could he 
have faced the revilings of those who believed in and clung to the 
feasibility of the Itepeal of the Union, having been led thereto by 
his voice? For a time, undoubtedly, O’ConneU’s apostasy would 
have been like a pall over the land, and it is a question whether 
passionate hate might not have succeeded passionate love. 

I am led into this disquisition by recalling a conversation one 
night with him in the House of Commons. He had been descanting 
on the insult and injustice of the State Church, on the mode in 
which Irish education was regarded, and other similar topics. ‘ But 
surely,’ said I, ‘ Mr. O’Connell, a reform in these abuses is possible 
without the extreme resort to the Bepeal of the Union, to which the 
North is opposed, as well as all the upper classes, landed and mercan- 
tile ? ’ ‘ Wo never can get perfect equality without it,’ he replied. 

^ The English elector regards them Hirish,” as he calls them, like 
pigs, and he thinks any concession to them, no matter how harmless 
and how just, is something taken away from his own superiority over 
us.’ ^ But,’ I insisted, ^ let us suppose that it were feasible to wipe these 
injustices and grievances off the slate, would it then be impossible for 
you to forego demands which will never be agreed to by 8uch« large and 
influential portion of your countrymen ? ’ He laughed and said, ^ I am 
too old and too busy to indulge in dreams, but let me recommend 
you to read an account of what happened at Mallow in T835, when 
Lord Normanby paid that town a visit.’ I have found and copy an 
account of Lord Normanby’s visit in the book called Ireland and its 
Rulers^ and I believe it to be correct : — 

Id 1832 the Repealers of Mallow ejected Mr. Jephson from Parliament, and in 
1835, when Lord Normanby passed through that town, they thus address^ him : 
^ We stand before you in numbers amounting to over a hundred tliousand, and the 
greater part of us avow ourselves as having belonged to that political party in the 
country who advocate the Repeal of the Legislative Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, in the eager pursuit of which we dismissed or aided to dismiss from the 
representation of this great county and borough in Parliament, individuals who on 
other public questions were entitled to confidence and respect. Prom the expectation 
which we entertain that the principles indicated by your Excellency’s Government 
will be carried into effect, namely, of having the inhabitants of this country to rank 
in the eye of the law on terms of perfect equality with the British people, we 
tender your Excellency our solemn abjuration of the question of the Repeal of the 
Legislative Union and of every other question calculated to produce an alienation 
of feeling between the inhabitants of Great Britain and those o£ Ireland.’ 

1 bad no (^portunity of again referring to tliis episode in Irish 
agitation. Our conversations were generally short and merry enough, 
interspersed with extremely droll aUusions by him to the things said 
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and the men who were saying them. One evening he remarked a 
particularly listless and lifeless English member whose appearance 
amused him, and he said, ‘ He seems to have no more life in him than 
the dead man in Tralee.’ He then told me the story, the details of 
which I had only indistinctly preserved, but which is so well recorded 
in the ‘ Correspondence ’ that I feel sure Mr. Fitzpatrick will forgive 
me for borrowing it : — 

One of O’Counell’s earliest displays of forensic acuteness took place at Tralee. 
The question in dispute touched the validit}; of a will which had been made almost 
in articuh mortis. The instrument seemed drawn up in due form ; the witnesses 
gave ample confirmation that it had been legally executed. One of them was an 
old servant. O'Connell cross-examined him, and allowed him to speak on in the hope 
that he might say too much. The witness had already sworn that he had seen the 
deceased sign the will. * Yes/ ho went on, * 1 saw him sign it, and surely there was 
life in him at the time.' The expression, frequently i-epeated, led O’Connell to suspect 
that it had a peculiar meaning. Fixing his eye on the old man, he said, ‘ You have 
taken a solemn oath before and man to speak the truth and the whole truth ; the 
eye of God is on you, and the eyes of your neighbours are fixed on you too. Answer 
me, by virtue of that sacred and solemn oath which has passed your lips, Was the 
testator alive when he signed the will ? ’ The witness quivered, his face grew ashy 
pale as he repeated, * There was life in him.' The question was reiterated, and at 
last O’Connell half-compelled, half-cajoled him to admit that, after life was extinct, 
a pen had been put into the testator’s hand, that one of the party guided it to sign 
his name, while, as a salve for the conscience of all concerned, a living fly was put 
into the dead man’s mouth to qualify the witnesses to bear testimony that ^ there 
was life ivi him ’ when he signed the will. TJits fact preserved a large property in a 
respectable and worthy family, and an incident in Miss Edgeworth’s Patronaffc was 
suggested by this occurrence.^ 

Evil without end has been spoken and written of O’ConneU, nor 
am I prepared to enter the lists as his indiscriminate defender. It is 
but a weak excuse of that fierce virulent abuse which he poured forth 
recklessly on all who opposed him, to allege that he was being treated 
— morning, noon, and night — with similar vituperation. It has always 
raised against him a strong feeling of displeasure on the part of all 
men of well-balanced minds ; they cannot get over the nauseousness 
of such epithets as * scoundrel,’ ^ yillain,’ * rascal,’ applied without 
reserve or compunction to men of blameless xsbaracter, or to men of 
less blameless character, whom a short period after some such out- 
break he has been ready to receive with open arms. Ho man was 
better aware of the wrongfulness of such expressions, and he warned 
his own children more 'than once against resorting to them, though 
he applied no warning to himself. He has been accused of being a 
^ big teggarman ’ and of extorting money from the miserable pittances 
of the poor ; but let any one read his noble and dignified letter to 
Lord Sfazewsbury and repeat that accusation. 

* His dependence on his country’s bounty,’ writes Charles Greville — 
no admirer of his — ' in the rent that was levied for so many years, was 
> (yCsnniil Cpfres^ondenoe, il. 426. 
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alike honourable to the contributors and the recipient ; it was an 
income nobly giveu and nobly earned.’ Ap I said brfore, had he 
pursued his profession, his profits would have been' ample for himself 
and his family, and they would have been his own. The rent he did not 
look on as his own ; but as it was given by the people, so it was to be* 
used for the people, and it was so used ; and just at the time when I 
began to know him, he writes these saddest words from London in 
1842 : ‘ Want is literally killing me.’ 

Laxity in money transactions was also imputed to him, but I 
know of no charge of the slightest weight except that of having 
received 2,000f. from Sheriflf Raphael for the seat of Carlow, and not 
having restored to him 1 ,000Z. when he was imseated on petition, as 
Raphael contended he was bound to do under agreement. The House 
of Commons, however, considering the honour of one of their members 
to be at stake in a case affecting the House, took up the matter and 
a Committee inquired into it. This Committee entirely absolved 
O’Connell of having applied Raphael’s money to his own use, and 
affirmed that the 1,000Z. claimed was spent in defending the return; 
and Stanley (Lord Derby), who had little reason to say a good word 
for O’Connell, admitted that he was free from all charge of corruption 
in the transaction. 

It is idle here to recapitulate the charge of his constantly de- 
ceiving the Irish people by promising them immediate Repeal of the 
Union. The person whom he most deceived was himself. ^ That he 
believed he was on the point of success at times, every chapter in 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book clearly proves ; at ope moment he is elated and 
exultant, at another he is depressed and crushed till the time for 
fresh action rouses him. 

Another accusation is, that from personal cowardice hk deserted 
the masses whom he had roused to fury, when there was a danger of 
conflict. But O’Connell showed no want of courage in the tragedy 
which clouded his life, and though scoffed at for his ^ vow in heaven ’ 
never again to imbrue his hands in blood, we at all events shall not be 
on the side of the scoffers. Moreover, at the fiercest period of his career, 
when struggling for emancipation, he ever proclaimed that no measures 
should be purchased by a drop of blood, and, knowing the excitable 
nature of his countrymen, he instantly abandoned all proposed meet- 
ings at which collision with the authorities might arise. Throughout 
his career he never missed a suitable occasion of denouncing con- 
spiracies and secret societies, whether agrarian or trades union. 
No ! O’Connell was no coward ; and as to his loyalty, these letters 
abound in expressions of attachment to her Maje^y. 

The gravest of aU imputations lies untouched. Was he justified 
in convulsing his country, and heating it to that fiery heat in which 
it has been off and on ever since ? The effects of Repeal agitation 
on the Irish mind are too great to be dealt with in a short article 
VoL. XXV. -No. 146. R R 
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intended solely for personal reminiscences ; and so I pass this sub- 
ject by. 

But there remain some points of O’CcnnelPs character on which 
few will be inclined to break a lance with me* And uppermost is his 
' deep religious feeling, his veneration for his old church, his unhesi- 
tating faith in her, and obedience to her ordinances. I have never 
read two such agonising letters of utter misery as two to his daughter, 
who, we can only surmise, had been assailed by some religious doubt 
or scruple. It does her infinite credit that she has allowed the 
innermost revealings of her father’s faith and love to be made known ; 
they ijeem to be written in his heart’s blood. And how charged with 
affection and tenderness for his family is this great heart of O’Connell 
throughout his many years of fierce bufferings and contests ! The 
very word Darrinane conjures visions to him of unbounded love, 
peace, and enjoyment. 

I stood last January by the marble slab in the church of Santa Agata 
at Borne, which contains the heart of O’Connell ; and I recalled the 
notable description of him in Irelwtui and its Rulers : * Tliose who have 
seen and heard him in committee fighting against the Coercion Bill 
can never forget that huge massive figure staggering with emotion — 
the face darkened with all the feelings of scorn and rancour, while he 
vengefully prophesied a future Irish rebellion, and with gloomy smiles 
exulted in the troubles of England. Coarse, stern, and real, he was 
a ])Owerful representative of tlie i>eople in whose name he spoke ; 
the man was far grander and more impressive than his matter. 
How much more would such a man have done for the popular cause 
than a legion of Henry Warburtons and Joe Humes! Mechanical 
utterers of first principles, dogged calculators, who fancy themselves 
public representatives because they prove popular wrongs statistically, 
and tell the national agonies in £ a. dJ And then he came before me 
as he used to stir the blood within me while sitting by him on the 
front bench of the floor of the House of Commons, when he told me 
of Darrynane and of the great cliffs on which the Atlantic thundered, 
and of the great sea in all its moods, and of the music of his beagles, 
and his home happiness ; and 1 wondered that the image of such a man 
could ever have grown faint in the hearts of his countrymen, and that 
his name should have ceased to be a household word as it has done ; 
and 1 thought, after all, it was well that he should long since have 
been at peace, and that his relic should be consigned to that quiet 
church 

ttbi 68Bva indignatio 
I^erare cor ultorius nequit 


W. H* Gregohy. 
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LUNATICS AS PATIENTS, NOT 
PRISONERS. 

The general feeling of satisfaction regarding lunacy administration 
in its various relations as it existed in England some twenty years 
ago is distinctly on the wane* Lord Shaftesbury expressed entire 
satisfaction with matters as they stood then, and the public naturally 
endorsed the opinion of the philanthropist who had taken such a 
prominent part in ameliorating the condition of the insane. But 
within the last few years influences have been at work productive of 
suspicion as to whether our system of management of lunatics is all 
that it should or might be, and tending towards doubt as to the 
soundness even of its principles. We have suffered from acute 
spasms of feeling produced by actions at law arising out of .alleged 
false imprisonment in asylums, and by unseemly conflicts between 
law and medicine resulting in palpably miscarriages of justice. These 
causes of dissatisfaction might have been disregarded so far as the 
purposes of the present paper are concerned, were it not that the one 
first named has led to attempts at improved legislation. But we 
have further suffered, and are still suffering, from continued pain, 
evidence of a deep-seated disease, produced by the steadily increas- 
ing incubus of pauper lunacy. The citizen, whether we regard him 
as philanthropist or ratepayer, when he looks fit the fact that 
millions of money have been spent in providing what he believes to 
be the proper means for the treatment of insanity, and when he 
finds that no arrest of the disease has been effected, naturally aaks 
whether there is not something at fault in the system of manage- 
ment thA>ugh which these vast sums have been expended. Every 
one knows that the efforts of the medical profession in other depan- 
ments of its science have had manifestly beneficent results ; that 
the horrors and dangers of surgery have been reduced to a 
minimum ; ^ that by means of careful research, experiment, and 
observation, many of the processes of disease have .been laid bare 
and rendered more amenable to treatment ; and that, as a result of 
sanitary legislation and of public and private efforts to improve the 
general conditions of existence, substantial reward has been obtained 
in a marked increase of the average duration of life. But the 

BE 2 
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public seeks in vain for any manifest indication that the specialty 
which professes the treatment of insanity has kept abreast in the 
onward march of medical science. It argues that it has performed its 
share of the duty in carrying out the great philanthropic work of 
improving the condition of the insane at a vast expenditure of 
treasure; but that, although they have had proper machinery 
placed at their command, asylum physicians have failed to stay the 
progress of the disease by the exercise of their art, and have but 
partially succeeded in bringing their specialty within the pale of 
medical science. This is the public position, roughly stated, regard- 
ing the asylum physician. But beyond this there is a vague general 
impression that matters are not altogether in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. Doubt is expressed as to whether the general and local 
schemes of lunacy administration have not overshot the mark — 
whether philanthropy has not been carried too far, and in unnecessary 
directions. But where the fault lies, in what it consists, and who 
are to blame, are matters beyond the perception of the public. 
This is usually the case in the individual when the fault is 
his own; and as regards communities the xjile holds even more 
strongly. As a member of the general public I participate in the 
feeling of dissatisfaction ; but as a physician who has passed his life- 
time among the insane, my feelings of dissatisfaction are based on 
something more definite than mere doubt and suspicion. I know 
that there- are grave faults underlying our lunacy system, one of 
which at least, if not corrected,. must produce even greater complica- 
tions than at present exist ; and I also know that these faults are 
so deepseated as to be inappreciable except by those intimately 
acquainted >rith the subject in all its relations, and who have had to 
fight against them in their professional capacity. 

It may appear an ungracious task to demonstrate failure of any 
degree or kind in a great philanthropic scheme ; but study of the 
history of analogous movements too often shows that the giving of 
undue prominence to any one motive, and the pressing it into action, 
have tended to force into the background motives of equal, if not of 
more essential, importance, and to hinder the development of what 
was the fundamental object of the movement. The precise nature 
of that object in the present instance had not presented itself in 
concrete form to the originators. Their ultimate object was to 
procure the greatest good for the insane : the greatest good for the 
insane is cure : the best methods of obtaining cure have not been 
adopted : therefore the highest ultimate object has not been obtained. 
In attempting io reduce this proposition to demonstration no one 
can be accused of want of respect for the noble work which 
has been carried out so ungrudgingly ; indeed it will be seen that 
to avoid fidlure in the respect indicated was almost beyond human 
prescieijce. It is experience which has made shortoomings manifest 
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But having gained experience it would be pusillanimous to shun 
criticism ; and this the original promoters would have been the 
first to deprecate. 

The story of the movement which ninety years ago directed 
public attention to the miserable condition of the insane in Gr&t 
Britain is an oft-told tale, and demands no notice here so far as 
the successive series of actions, arising out it are concerned. The 
movement may be fairly regarded as an offshoot of the work of John 
Howard and Elizabeth Fry ; it may even be said to have been an 
integral part of their work. It was a portion of the wave of humani- 
tarianism which swept over our country during the latter half of last 
century, receiving impetus by the action of Pinel in France, and by 
that of the sturdy Quakers of York. Every one knows that in con- 
sequence of humanitarian pressure various Acts of Parliament were 
passed by which the protection of lunatics was guaranteed : institu- 
tions for their safe custody were established in counties or defined 
districts, and general and local boards were appointed for their 
organisation and supervision. The prominent historical facts, to be 
kept in mind for my present purpose are, that these institutions as 
they arose were found insufficient for the requirements of the various 
districts ; and that during the last twenty years there has been an 
average annual increase of lunatics in asylums, amounting to 1,580, 
the gross increase of all registered lunatics being 45,881. 

Although it is unnecessary to follow out the details of the 
measures adopted to carry out thq motives of the movement, the 
motives themselves must be considered in order to show which of 
them exercised greatest influence over the character, the administra- 
tion, and the work of the asylums. The first, the most natural, and 
the most potent motive of the philanthropic promoters was to pro- 
tect ; and the first broad idea of the functions of an asylum for the 
insane was protection. Society had been shocked by the revelations of 
cruelty and neglect, and an earnest desire had been generated in the 
public mind to wipe out the social blot. No one who has read the con- 
temporary literature and speeches can have failed to mark that the 
popular conception of the primary duty of the new institutions was 
to gather within their walls those who, through mental weakness 
and incapacity, were liable to be * despitefully intreated.’ In evi- 
dence of this, it may be stated that the old name of ‘ hospital,’ so 
long associated with Bethlehem and St. Luke’s (the ancient lunatic 
hospitals of liondon), was discarded, and the term * asylum’ uni- 
versally adopted in its classical sense. Although it is a primary 
duty of the State to protect, protection is not the highest function 
of an asylum ; but this — almost unavoidably under the circum- 
stances — ^fiiiled to present itself to the intelligence of the general 
and local boards of management, whose minds were permeated by 
the leading idea of affording refuge. Alongside of this motive stood 
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the public conception of insanity. How was madness measured and 
defined by the popular judgment of the day ? The dregs of super- 
stition hung about the whole subject ; the idea of demoniac posses- 
sion was by no means quite dissipated ; any theory of connection 
between disease and mental aberration was of the loosest character ; 
cases of lunacy were regarded, even by the more thoughtful, as' out- 
standing exceptions from humanity, unintelligible except on psycho- 
logical hypotheses. The popular conception of insanity was entirely 
psychological: at the best it was a rude mixture of a pseudo- 
psychology and of a pseudo-pathology, identical with what we find 
in the pages of Burton. The outcome of each had been seen in the 
old treatment of the lunatics in Bedlam, which consisted mainly of 
alternate flogging and purgation. Nor was medical science in a 
position to exercise any definite influence on popular views from a 
strictly professional point of view, inasmuch as the physician’s con- 
ception of the condition was in no way different in degree or in kind 
from that of the general imblie. The views of medicine regarding 
insanity at the end of the last century remained practically unchanged 
from those of the middle ages. With a few scattered exceptions, its 
treatment was scholastic in character, and indicated no real grasp of 
its nature. Names and stock examples were repeated from one book to 
another, and the actual observation of madmen was on a level with 
their mjinagement and treatment. Its character as a symptom of 
disease waa pretty generally recognised (although this was sometimes 
wholly denied), but the recognition was accompanied by the feeling 
that it differed in some mysterious way from all other diseases. The 
physician was on the same level as the humanitarian, and for all 
practical purposes may be regarded as having been a member of the 
general public, so far as any special knowledge of lunacy was concerned. 

Thus the work of asylum organisation was begun on the motive 
of protection, and under the psychological theory of the nature of 
insanity. To the former the curative function has been subordinated ; 
by the latter the influence of the science of medicine in asylums 
has been cramped. Together they have prevented advance of the 
study of thpse forms of nervous disease of which mental alienation is 
the most prominent, but by no means the sole or even most im- 
pmtant symptom. The truth of this statement can be tested by ex- 
amination of the structure and arrangement of any one of our pauper 
asylums, and of the constitution and duties of its medical staff. The 
whole arrangements indicate care for the comfort of the inmates — 
comfort which occasionally amounts to luxury. We find the institu- 
tioB divided into separate departments, each of which comprises a 
corridor, day«roomB, dormitories, and single bedrooms. Each depart- 
ment (technically termed gallery or corridor) contains from thirty 
to eighty patient^ who are classified as far as possible according to 
the ohaiwter of their insanity. One ward on each side of the house 
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is invariably set aside as a sick room. A large recreation hall, used 
as a ball-room, theatre, or lecture-room, is a special feature. A 
chapel is provided for religious services. The asylum stands in 
spacious grounds, and a large farm serves for labour and eztwded 
exercise. In all this we see the kindly work of the outside humani-* 
tarian, who seems to have endeavoured to place himself in fancy in 
the position of a pauper lunatic, and to have provided what he 
believes he would have wished for were he in that sad condition. In 
so doing he feels he is doing his utmost to minister to the diseased 
mind. But what has been done for the treatment of the diseased 
brain ? It is surely unnecessary at the present day to combat any 
theory based on the purely psychological character of the condition, 
since it is universally accepted that the brain is the organ through 
which mental phenomena are manifested; under which belief it 
becomes impossible to conceive the existence of an insane mind in 
a healthy brain. If we know little of the pathology of insanity, 
we know that it is not a simple condition, but that it is the out- 
come of a large number of diseased states of the brain, calling 
for special treatment, through which mental equilibrium may be 
restored. We seek in vain in our asylums for any evidence of 
systematic inquiry into and treatment of these conditions. We find 
a chapel, a ball-room, and a cricket-ground, but no hospital for the 
observation and treatment of recent and acute cases. Nor, in. point 
of fact, would this be of very great use if we consider the constitution 
and duties of the medical staff. A medical superintendent is at the 
head of the establishment, whose duties are of the most multifarious 
character. Every department is under his immediate supervision ; 
he is the executive officer who is held responsible for the administra- 
tion of the whole institution in all its details. Any man who has the 
management of an establishment holding from 500 to 2,000 persons 
must give a large proportion of his time to pure administration ; and 
in practice it has been found that the medical portion of the work of 
an asylum superintendent is very much subordinated to executive 
duties. It can hardly be otherwise. 'V^lien a man’s reputation and 
position depend on the* smooth working of a great congem more 
than on the results of his professional work, it is only natural that 
the former should be in the ascendant. There are many influences 
which divert the medical superintendent from his proper science. 
He works under a board whose duty is to guard the economy of the 
place, and to see that it fulfils its function in accordance with the 
popular conception. He must work with his board on these lines. 
Committees have but little sympathy with the scientific view. So 
iar is this the case, that I have known candidates for appointments 
objected to pn the ground that they had scientific proclivities, and 
had no knowledge of farming. We need only look at a volume of 
testimonials presented a candidate for an asylum appointment. 
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Business aptitude bulks much more largely than professional qualifi- 
cations. The superintendent again is the mtrepTmefu/r of entertain- 
ments, amusements of all sorts have to be got up, parties, balls, 
theatricals, pic-nics, cricket matches, and fUes of all kinds. The 
public thinks that madness can be eliminated by entertainment; 
the superintendent is bound to work up to this theory, and often 
does so to an absurd and baneful extent. It is true that he has 
assistant physicians under his command, in the proportion of some- 
thing like one to 500 patients, but these are usually lads fresh from 
college, having had little experience of general medicine, and who 
are supposed to be qualifying themselves for the specialty. There is 
something in the* multifarious and incongruous duties of an asylum 
superintendent which is altogether inimical to scientific medicine, 
something in asylum life which paralyses scientific energy. I have 
known many highly promising young' physicians who, having accepted 
asylum appointments, drifted into the busy idleness of the specialty, 
and became lost to its higher considerations. That there have been 
a very few brilliant exceptions only serves to indicate what might 
have been done had the mass been left untrammelled for the 
exercise of professional work. And the worst of it is that the com- 
bination of offices is not only prejudicial but absolutely unnecessary. 
It is purely traditional, and traditional only so far as asylums are 
concerned. In general hospitals all such work is performed either 
by laymen, or in the larger infirmaries by medical superintendents 
whose duties are entirely administrative, and who have nothing to 
do with the treatment of the patients. It is quite an open question 
whether even in general hospitals it is an absolute necessity to seek 
candidates for such offices in the ranks of the medical profession 
only. But in an asylum we pile on the shoulders of one man the 
executive duties of superintendent and those of the w'hole medical 
staff besides. It is hardly necessary to argue that the training and 
education of the medical man are not those most conducive to 
business habits, as that is as generally acknowledged as is the fact 
that his entire time and energies are needed for the successful study 
and exercise of his profession. There is no'practical difficulty except 
tradition in the way of relieving the asylum superintendent of the 
house steward and farmer business, which can be much better per- 
formed by men trained to the employments. Until this is done he 
cannot be the medical superintendent. 

The devolution of incompatible duties on asylum physicians arose 
oiit^f the idea that so long as lunatics were made comfortable and 
tr^ted kindly, well fed, afforded religious consolation, and amused 
to their heart’s content (or even beyond that), little more remained 
to be done. As has been said, medicine could offer no further 
advice ; and accordingly the services of one physician of experience 
were deemed sufficient to overlook the general health of the com- 
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munity. And so matters have stood down to the present day with 
hardly any, if any, modification. Consequently these great esta- 
blishments, instead of developing into great hospitals for the cure 
of disease, have done little more than maintain a high character as 
model lodging-houses for the insane ; we have lost nearly a centuiy 
of observation, and have frittered away the lives of hundreds of good 
men. In support of this assertion let me adduce the results of the 
work of unfettered observers on another form of nervous disease, and 
compare it with the outcome of ninety years of misdirected energy. 
Till far on in this century knowledge of the nature and treatment 
of disease of tlie nervous centres was very limited ; their* minute 
anatomy was almost unknown, and their physiology but scantily worked 
out. The pathology of the brain and spinal cord was an unknown 
quantity. So late as 1850 any impairment of mobility was paralysis 
or palsy, and nothing more. Thirty years after matters stood in a very 
different position. Thanks to the work of such men as Meynert, 
Rindfleisch, J^ckhart Clarke, Duchenne, Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Hughlings-Jackson, Charcot, and £rb, many mysteries had been dis- 
sipated, paralysis had become a mere generic term, comprising a 
large number of different morbid nerve conditions, the anatomy 
and physiology of which were fairly well determined. This, as 
a matter of course, was followed by rational and successful 
systems of treatment. Whilst these men and others were sinking 
deep shafts revealing the underlying nature of disease^ what was 
the outcome of the work of the specialist in lunacy ? So far as I know, 
only one contribution worthy to be placed in the same scientific rank 
can be credited to the specialty — the result of the work of the veteran 
Calmeil. It may be freely admitted that the spirit of scientific 
medicine has not lain entirely dormant in asylum practice, and that 
a large number of important isolated facts have been demonstrated 
by asylum physicians, notwithstanding the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. But what has been done can in no way compare with the 
brilliant results in other departments of nervous disease. The study 
of insanity stands much in the same position as that of paralysis in 
1850. Still it is of interest to note that of late yeafs a marked 
change has come over the tone of the current literature of the subject, 
indicating a desire on the part of the rising generation to shake 
itself free from the bonds of abstract psychology. Instead of elegant 
dissertations replete with quotations from Scripture and Shakespeare, 
or elaborate essays to prove that the great ones of the earth had 
been more or less insane, we find careful descriptions of cases taken 
from physiological and pathological standpoints, attempts to differen- 
tiate special forms of insanity, and monographs on morbid anatomy. 
But at the best these are sporadic efforts. We have no Institutes, 
no system, of so-called psyohiatiie medicine so firmly based on patho- 
' |ogi(^ principles as to meet with gmieral acceptance ; and as a 
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consequeDce we have no system of treatment founded on scientific 
therapeutics. Treatment is as yet entirely empirical, and depends 
mainly on good hygiene and personal experience. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the ratio of insane 
persons to population has not increased during this century, and that 
the apparent increase is mainly due to the milder type of cases 
placed under treatment and registered. Beference to the lunacy 
blue books shows that the annual proportion of recoveries in asylums 
calculated on the annual admissions is about 38 per cent., of which 
about one-half relapse, and that 10 per cent, of patients resident die.' 
Allowing for increase of population it is evident that the constantly 
increasing number of registered lunatics is due to the accumulation 
of unrecovered patients in asylums. It is the opinion of many 
authorities that the proportion of recoveries has not increased within 
the last fifty years ; it is even held by some that the results of treat- 
ment during the first quarter of the century were more favourable 
than those subsequently obtained. Although no trustworthy statistics 
can be brought to bear on these opinions, there are strong reasons for 
believing they are not far from the truth. A belief exists that this 
may be accounted for by the more acute nature of the cases sent to 
asylums in past days ; but, even admitting this, against it must be 
placed the milder nature of many of the cases at present submitted 
to treatment. However we regard these figures and opinions, the 
results are .by no means satisfactory, and the outlook is disheartening. 
The public has gained assurance that the lunatic is well looked after, 
and not much more. But could not this have been procured without 
losing sight of the hospital function of asylums ? Perhaps this was 
hardly to be looked for at the start, but as experience was gained it 
is matter for wonder that this all-important function has not been 
allowed to assume more than a secondary position. The great fault 
of our lunacy system is that our asylums are not hospitals, and that 
their physicians are not allowed to fulfil the proper duties of their 
office. Have we any assurance that what we do for the comfort of 
the mass is not hurtful to the cure of the individual ? It is quite 
an open question whether, in a certain number of cases, asylum 
treatment does not tend to aggravate the disease, and render it 
chronic; and whether what are assumed to be curative hygienic 
influences are not evil agents. Let it be remembered that the 
treatment of a case is for the most part carried on without even a 
theory as to the condition of the brain ; symptoms alone are treated, 
bn the purest empirical principles. A man labouring under excitement 

^ The position is best illustrated by quoting the figures of Sir Arthor Mltohelli 
' who has compiled the most valuable statistics at our command. In 1870 he followed 
ont the hlatoiy of 1»297 patients admitted into Scottish asylums in 1868. and found 
that 474 had died In asylums, that 412 remained alive in a state of chronic lunaoyi 
and that 411 were either alive sane, or had died in a state of sanity. {Journal af 
p. 607.) ' y** 
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caused by cerebral congestion may be sent into the fields to ^ work his 
excitement off,’ when his proper position should be in bed ; another 
labouring under depression may be ordered to go to an entertain- 
ment. when he should be under therapeutic treatment in rest and 
quiet. Is the relegation of a recent case of insanity, produced by 
brain irritation, to award crowded with old-standing cases, conducive 
to recovery ? Instances might be multiplied without number illustra- 
tive of the possible ill effects of asylum treatment. That a certain 
number recover in consequence of it — that a certain number recover 
in spite of it — that a certain number become demented because of 
it — are, I believe, each and all equally true statements. A man 
merged in a crowd of irresponsible beings, all under the influence of 
a common discipline, and under the control of common keepers, must 
lose his individuality, and cannot possibly receive that anxious care 
and attention at the hands of one physician which is necessary from 
the nature of his case. What every case of insanity demands as the 
primary condition for recovery, is separate and individual treatment 
and consideration. What every asylum requires in order to become 
a truly curative institution, is a hospital for the treatment of recent 
and acute cases, separate and distinct from the main establishment, 
to which each patient should be consigned on admission. Although 
in certain particulars this might require special arrangements, it need 
not differ very materially from the general arrangements of a fever 
hospital, whose patients are liable to delirium and othei: forms of 
excitement. Its medical staff shoul4 be ample, and their duties 
should be entirely restricted to the observation and treatment of 
new cases. The patients should be tended by properly trained 
nurses, not by ordinary attendants casually drawn from the servant 
and labouring classes. They should be submitted to* the same 
systems of examination as patients in general hospitals. Every 
scientific appliance for the diagnosis and treatment of disease should 
be called into requisition, and every phenomenon should be carefully 
recorded. In a word, each patient should be treated on the purest 
hospital principles for at least a year, unless of course recovery has 
been reached in a shorter period. ^ 

Were such hospitals attached to each of our county asylums, two 
series of results would be obtained, one immediate, the other remote. 
The immediate result would be a rapid increase of the percentage of 
recoveries, and that in shorter periods than at present, and a corre- 
sponding diminution in the number of registered lunatics. The 
remote series of results would consist in the gradual building up of 
a true pathology of insanity, and of a rational system of treatment. 
The mystery which at {nresent hangs over insanity, a mystexy fostered 
by tile close character of the institutions which receive its victims, 
and by the glamour of psychology, would, when faced by the same 
dass of scientific work which has served to open up the arcana of 
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other forms of disease, soon be dissipated. There is only one means 
by which the subject of insanity can be brought within the pale of 
medicine — ^it must be studied by the various lights of medical science, 
and this must be done systematically and steadily. Until it forms 
an integral part of medicine, we cannot look for an increased meed of 
relief to the individual or to the public. Until the general practi- 
tioner becomes as well acquainted with its features as with those of 
fever, we can look for no reduction of the heavy burden of lunacy. 
At present he is, speaking generally, utterly unacquainted with even 
the superficial clinical appearances of the conditions. The observa- 
tion df insanity is not included in the curriculum of medical study ; 
eight out of ten men obtain their diplomas, and become ‘ registered 
medical persons,’ without having even seen a lunatic, and yet the law 
invests them with very considerable powers over the liberty of the 
subject in virtue of a knowledge it believes they possess, but which 
they have had no opportunity of obtaining. The reason of this exclu- 
sion is that the whole subject rests on such an indefinite basis, that 
the knowledge we possess is so scattered and iinsystematised, as to 
render it unworthy to be ranked as a department of the science. It is, 
therefore, not an obligatoiy subject of study or examination. The diffi- 
culty of teaching the future general practitioner even what is known is 
immense, as we have no hospitals for clinical instruction. An asylum 
is perhaps the worst place to illustrate the position as it should be pre- 
sented to the future family doctor; for the important initial symptoms 
cannot be laid before him, as .the disease is pretty far advanced in all 
cases there under treatment. The ideal arrangement for teaching is 
a department for the treatment of insanity in connection with general 
hospitals. But here, again, tradition interferes, and another instance 
of the severance of psychiatric from general medicine is afforded. In 
all infirmaries the admission of ^ mental ’ cases is strictly prohibited. 
But county boards would do an immense benefit to science were they 
to add to their establishments curative hospitals worked on the lines 
suggested. They should be thrown open to the medical public, and 
utilised in every way for educational purposes. 

As tl^e ratepayer must bear the expense of any such scheme, 
it is but fair to point out to him the fiscal advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The cost of a hospital patient would be considerably in excess 
of an asylum patient. I have already indicated partially how this 
would be met. But there is a farther and more immediate measure 
of economy which would go far to liquidate the first outlay. Instead 
of lavishing large sums on structure and embellishment, a rigid 
economy should be exercised in providing for the care of our chronic in- 
sane paupers, a large proportion of whom would be well provided for in 
a workhouse, or by boarding out in private dwellings. In most pauper 
asylums there is a great deal too much of the Chinese lantern style 
of SBsthetics, appealing more to the taste of the committees and the 
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staff than subserving any good purpose to the demented inmates. 
It is impossible to estimate the amount, but any one not saturated 
with asylum tradition knows that large sums of money are year by year 
dissipated by a false humanitarianism, which should be devoted to the 
higher duty of promoting cure. • 

The only means by which we can hope to arrest the appalling ac- 
cumulation of pauper lunacy is by learning to cure its residual third ; 
and the local lunacy board which takes the initiative, in the first 
place by relieving its medical officers of all executive duties, and in 
the second by giving them apparatus for treating, observicg, and 
teaching, will confer a benefit on society the greatness of which it is 
difficult to estimate. • 

Judging by the tone of the Bills which during late sessions have 
been introduced into •and jmssed by the House of Lords, and have 
been subsequently crushed out in the Commons, and by that of the 
Bill, identical with that of 1888, which, during the present session, 
has already been read a second time in the Upper House, little 
hope of improvement can be looked for from imperial legislation. 
These have all been lawyers’ Bills, the legal mind has permeated 
every clause, and medical considerations have been studiously ignored. 
1 have no hesitation in saying that any Act framed on the lines of these 
Bills would fail to secure the confidence of the public, that in many 
respects it would be found unworkable, and that in others it would 
prove positively obnoxious to the interests of the public and*of the 
lunatic. In the memorandum of the present, as in that of former, 
Bills, great importance is attached to the adoption of the legal pro- 
cedure which in Scotland regulates the transmission of insane persons 
to asylums. Every one will admit that the substitution of a strict 
judicial procedure for the existing lettre de cachet is urgently called 
for. Bespect for the liberty of the subject forbids that it should 
ever be interfered with without the intervention of the civil authority ; 
and this part of the English procedure is so clearly objectionable that 
the only wonder is it has remained so long on the statute book. But 
change in legal procedure does not imply improvement in principles 
of administration. In the memoranda referred to there are sugges- 
tions that Scottish principles have been incorporated in the Bills, and 
have generally influenced the tenor of their provisions. The * Scottish 
system ’ of lunacy administration has been a good deal talked about 
of late years. Accurately speaking, there is no system in Scotland 
specially differing from that of England ; the same kind of machi- 
nery exists, the difference consisting in its greater power, efficiency, 
and smooth working. The principle of administration — ^if it can 
be called a principle — is efficient supervision over a limited area. 
In Scotland two medical commissioners and two deputy medical 
oommissionerB supervise 11,500 lunatics; in England three 
medical and three legal comnoassioners are deemed sufficient 
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for 82,600. So fisir as inspection is concerned the legal commis- 
sioners may be left out of account, as they merely act as clerks to 
the medical inspectors on their rounds. The production of a single 
instance in which the presence of a legal commissioner, qua lawyer, 
subserved any good purpose at an asylum visitation may be boldly 
challenged. The board-room is the only place where lawyers can 
exercise their function to any good end. It has been said that their 
peregrinations afford confidence to the public ; but a very small sec- 
tion of the public knows that visitation is a part of their duty, and in 
Scotland} where the legal commissioners only sit at the board table, 
thorough confidence is secured. One standing counsel at the office of 
the General Boardx>f Lunacy would fulfil all the duties of the three legal 
commissioners, each of whom receives 1 ,2002. per annum. The retention 
of the office is a traditional job. One of two things is evident — either 
Scotland is ridiculously overmanned, or England is absurdly under- 
manned, as regards official medical visitation of the insane. We can 
only judge by results. In the latter country a constant undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction exists, marked by occasional explosions of feeling; 
in the former, society is not subject to ‘ lunacy scares,’ and a sense of 
security pervades the whole comm'unity. Not a single case of alleged 
false imprisonment has been raised in any of the Scottish courts since 
the institution of the General Board of Lunacy in 1858. The some 
feeling of contentment can never be obtained in England until the 
county is broken up into districts, in each of which two commission- 
ers should reside, who, by reason of their proximity to the institutions 
under supervision, could become really intimate with their working, 
and closely acquainted with the circumstances of doubtful cases or 
alleged abuses. 

There are other provisions in the present, as there were in the 
late, Bills open to criticism ; but none so much so. as those dealing 
with the future of private asylums. In consequence of most scandals 
having emanated from them, there is a widely diffused feeling that 
these institutions should be suppressed, either gradually or at once. 
Without offering an opinion as to the propriety or necessity for such 
a step, let me ask how does the Bill propose to muet this feeling ? 
By creating a monster and monstrous monopoly, by enhancing tne 
money value of all existing private institutions beyond computation, 
and by perpetuating them for all time. The Lords propose to send 
the Bill to the Commons with clauses forbidding the establishment 
of any new private asylums, and at the same time guarding the in- 
terests of all established businesses in every possible respect ; making 
provision for their transference from one house to another, for their 
being bought* and sold, and for their being banded down from one 
generation to another. There are few men more interested monetarily 
in private axioms than 1 am ; but I have no hesitation in saying that, 
if t had been asked to frame provisions for my owninotecHion^lHmdd 
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not have had the audacity to suggest such measures as are proposed 
in the Lunacy Act Amendment Bill of 1889. If Uie L^iulature 
chooses to give me protection such as it extends to no other trade, 
business, or profession, it is not for me to refuse it ; but the request 
for it could never have come from me. Nothing is suggested *as 
to inquiry into the character, capital, or practice of the establishments 
which it is proposed to render monopolies ; all and sundry axe to 
receive an exclusive right, utterly opposed to the principles of com- 
merce which nowadays regulate the practice of Great Britain. It is 
remotely possible that the number of these institutions .might in 
time be lessened were English county boards empowered to» provide 
accommodation for private patients. This is provided for in the 
Bill, and, after the proposed change of procedure, may be regarded as 
its best feature. But, taken over all, this, like all former measures, 
is merely an attempt to satisfy the cry of the hour ; and will prove 
futile in that it fails to provide for what is really needed — the aug- 
mentation and reconstruction of the General Board of Lunacy. 

John Batty Tore. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR EMIGRANTS. 


WhateVIbr difficulties may surround the question of emigration, there 
is no trouble arising from any opposition to the proper settlement on 
agricultural lands of well-selected families of workers. Almost all the 
colonies are glad to see such men arrive and take up their abode on 
uncultivated lands, or take over farms which have been already occu- 
pied. The colonial cities often object to the influx of any more 
labourers, tending, as such immigration must, to lower the daily 
wage ; but no one has a word to say against the careful settlement of 
agriculturists, or men who may quickly become agriculturists, in the 
landward parts of new countries. People at home seem to expect 
that colonial governments should be so eager to secure such men that 
they should be given free passage, and that money should be spent 
in givii^g them an inducement to come. They bring wealth, and 
soon add to the revenue of their adopted country. But, as a rule, 
the governments formed by oigr kinsmen have ceased to give any 
special encouragement to the new comers, for they have found that 
the settlement of the country proceeds quickly enough without this. 

In British North America it has been alleged that such money 
has often been spent in a manner that has added rather to the popu- 
lation of the United States than to that of Canada. Tt is said that 
many cross the line as soon as the northern country has paid them to 
come, and have planted themselves in the more southern territories. 
There must always be an ebb and flow of the population across the 
international boundary, and there is no doubt that there are very 
many Canadians in the United States ; but there is little evidence 
that the selected emigrant has drifted from his moorings, and it is 
certain that the North-West Provinces must in* time fill as com- 
pletely as the less favoured territory of Dakota, where there are now 
SOO^pOO people. The snowfall is less further north, and the advan- 
tqjeci'of fuel are more easily obtained. In many respects Minnesota 
resemble Manitoba and parts of Assiniboiaand Saskatche- 
waah^ Yon see the same poplar clumps, the same vast sea of grass, 
there with little lakes, and the winds pass in rtndu- 
waveSH^edlour over the same rich herbage, sprinkled in eummer 
with ta#ijy Iptie lilies or in autumn with wide golden areas of aster. 
Be^ the No^ ncut heese the palm, for wherever a mlroad eomes 
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there, in addition to the wood fuel, jou have abundance of coal brought 
from the mines to the westward. The tertiary lignites of Maiutoba 
are useful, but it i^ not necessary to depend upon them now that the 
rail brings the cretaceous coal from Lethbridge and other places where 
tlie fuel is easily worked. The settlement of these countries has 
made sure progress, and it is now ndt so easy to get homesteads 
within easy reach of steam communication. Therefore the Oovem- 
ment does not actually help the settler to come. But when he has 
come it steps forward and helps him magnificently with a splendid 
land-grant for ‘ next to nothing.’ The journey thither costs so little 
that there is good reason for the position taken in saying to the old 
country, ^ The crowded condition of your people i8,for you to remedy 
in the first instance — not for us.’ Yet every help is also given in suiting 
the legal position of the emigrant to his wants and to the just expec- 
tations of those who have advanced him money for his homestead. The 
British Government, or any company or individual, advancing money 
io persons sent from the English shore, has the security of the 
land given by the Dominion for the repayment of the advance, and 
tlie patent or title-deed of his holding is not given to the settler 
until he has repaid what he has received on loan. 

It is, however, found that human nature is more apt to indulge 
in its BX)ecial weaknesses in regard to making a creditor wait for the 
payment of his due if the creditor be a long way off. A debtor who 
will pay his next neighbour off as jquickly as possible, does nbt feel 
the same eager spirit of compensation when the friend to whom he 
owes money is not able to knock at h*is door. Distance also makes 
the heart grow fonder, as we all know, and as emphasised in the old 
proverb. It is not agreeable to friends at home who have lent 
money, often with philanthropic motive, to write out to the company ’a 
agent ; * Such and such a lot of emigrants must pay up, or we will 

take from them the holding.’ They have paid that the holding 
should be the emigrant’s, and they give him all the benefit of any 
doubt. So it may happen that years pass by and there is no return 
of the capital, and there may be some difficulty about getting the 
interest. There is a delicacy about pressure on the one band, and 
there is a delicacy about proposing to begin payment on* the other 
hand. This is all very nice, and pretty, and touching, but it is not 
business. And * business is business,’ as we all know^ Voluntary 
assistance to emigration may come by spurts, but it won’t be lifting ; 
nor will it be practised sufficiently to insure the existence of large 
sums for the purpose of helping men to cross the water to better 
themselves, and leave these overcrowded little islands to have only 
their proper complement of people. Governments and Mg companies, 
seeing "such delicacy, dislike to come forward. Capitalists cannot 
be induced to invert in such shares. Taxes cannot be used by 
governments for expenditure for which they cannot prove to the 
VoL. XXV^No. 146. S ® . 
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taxpayers that they can get any direct return. But it is the 
interest of Grovernment to allay local disturbance caused by pressure 
of i^opulation, and, judiciously applied, a few thousands spent every 
year may do a great deal to prevent local trouble which might grow 
anto dangerous disorder, productive of quack agrarian legislation. 
Can the security for Government advances be made absolutely 
good? 

Can the money so given be soon repaid with certainty, and again 
used to send out more of the. men who may desire a new start, so 
that the beneficent process may be always repeated ? As long as 
good ^unoccupied lands remain, I believe this can be done. 

Why should not a settler mortgage his farm after, say, five years 
to a local trust and loan company or mortgage company, and repay 
the Home Government’s or company’s advance ? 

To be sure ho will have to pay a higher interest to such a company 
than he has paid to the benevolent person who has sent him out and 
waited for Ihe return of his money, content to wait and receive little 
or no interest, and delaying or altogether forbearing from the exer- 
cise of any pressure to have the cajntal repaid. 

On the other hand, witli the settler's indebtedness transferred to 
a company having its agents constantly about his doors, lie may, 
if he have got his advance from an unfeeling distant company or 
Government, get more consideration from his local mortgage company. 
This ‘last would be practically his neighbour ; and would, to a far 
greater extent, be able to make allowances for any early frost, bad 
year, or cause of delay known' to its agents who are resident with the 
settler in the country he has chosen. 

To the colony desiring good country folk to come to them and 
give the .best sinew and wealth a nation can have — namely, a pro- 
sperous, freeholding, farming class — it is of great importance that the 
sums advanced from Great Britain should be soon repaid, and security 
thus established fur larger amounts being forthcoming from John Bull’s 
pocket. He would then count upon ‘ plantations ’ or emigrants’ 
settlements as among his best colonial securities, and would not 
object to his taxes going occasionally, in reasonable amount, to the 
easing off of pressure in centres where men cannot well find a living, 
by helping a few thousands or hundreds to build up their prosperity 
in the new Britains oversea. Therefore it would, in reality, be a 
true gain ‘ all round,’ that, even with some additional interest, rela- 
tious should be established between the settler and the Canadian or 
other colonial company rather than with the persons advancing the 
money in Britain. 

He would still be as much in touch with home help as ever, 
except in the immediate transactions, for the mortgage company he 
would deal with in his own land is, after all, but a machine set up 
by British cartel, and returning its profits to British hands. 
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On the part of the Canadian Government there is no objection 
to one company assigning its lien to another company, with the 
approval of the department of government concerned. 

1 take the case of Canada only here because that colony is the 
nearest, and has most good prairie land to offer. The plan would 
apply to other colonies as well; wherever civilisation has so far 
advanced that trust or mortgage companies offer advances to the 
agriculturist, there the same method would probably apply. 

The Canadian Land Acts would possibly be modified in accordance 
with suggestions, if these be made for the good of Canada and new 
settlers going there ; but as the laws stand at present we shall see 
that there would be no difficulty. An official of authority thus states 
the case : ‘ When the charge upon a homestead is created and 
registered, it becomes an ordinary mortgage, and it is thus far trans- 
ferable as long as the rights and privileges of the settler, the condition 
in regard to tlje payment of interest and principal, and the terms of 
the Land Act are in no way altered.’ 

This Land Act recites the conditions on which a man may obtain 
homestead entry, and hold ICO acres of the surveyed lands on pay- 
ment of a fee of $\ 0 or After three years he may obtain a patent if 

he or his representatives have lived on the section and cultivated it 
to a prescribed extent. Clause 44 of the Dominion Land Act says : 
‘If any person or company is desirous of assisting, by advances 
in money, intending settlers to place themselves on homestead 
lands in Manitoba and the North-West Territories, and of secur- 
ing such advances, such person or company may make application 
to the minister, stating the plan or project intended to be acted 
upon, the steps to be taken in furtherance thereof, and the amount 
to be advanced to such settlers; and the minister may* sanction or 
refuse. 


It proceeds to provide for the production of a statement to bo 
furnished to the settler and verified by the local agent, who shall 
certify the result of the verification of the expenses incurred in 
advancing money to the settler. This statement of the man’s 
indebtedness signed by himself creates a charge upon his homestead 
for the whole amount of the advance, not exceeding i^fiOO, and for 
the interest not exceeding 8 per cent, per annum. The holder of 
this paper can thereafter enforce payment of the advanced interest, 


provided that the time for paying the first instalment of interest on 
the advance be not earlier than the Ist of November, nor shall it be 
within less than two years from his establishment on the holding. 
The settler is not bound to pay the capital of such advance or any 
part of it within less than five years from the time of his arrival at 
his new home. The transaction is registered, and the debt remains 
a first charge upon the homestead after the issue of the patent, until 
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The Act further provides that if the settler forfeit his holding 
by failure to comply, the holder of the charge may apply to 
the minister for the patent of the homestead, and his case being 
proved, he shall receive the patent, and shall in his turn be bound 
tb place a man on the ground within two years. 

By these acts security is given to companies or others advancing 
money, and that security makes a transfer to another company of 
such rights easy. 

What is there to prevent a mortgage company being the associa- 
tion to which such transfer shall be made? 

It •would not be possible to persuade the mortgage company to 
take over any lands except at the time such transference is wanted. 
That is, it would not be possible for the ‘ Trust and Loan,’ or any 
other such company, to make any promise for the future. They 
would not say : * We will take over such and such a homestead five 

years or three years hence.’ They would only take it over if it 
seemed good to them at the time of application, and they would, 
of course, take into consideration the character of the land, the 
character of the occupier, and the amount of labour spent on the 
farm, enhancing its value to themselves if it became their property. 

Nor could a man sent out to the colony be bound beforehand to 
mortgage his farm to a local loan company, for a sum sufficient to 
pay off the money advanced to him. The settlers being only 
entitled to a free homestead after three years, any agreement to assign 
the homestead until three years have elapsed would be declared null 
and void, and would moreover entail forfeiture of the land. 

The arrangements already mentioned under [which such com- 
panies as the North-West Land Company have sent me'n to Canada, 
allowing ^600 only to be mortgaged at eight per cent, interest, not 
to be paid till two years have elapsed, would probably make it in- 
competent for these men to do more than contract in strict con- 
formity to the Acts. But it is obvious that as the settler under 
these arrangements is deprived for a long time of the patent of title, 
which cannot be issued till the statutory mortgage is discharged, it 
puts him^ in a disadvantageous position. • If, at the end of three 
years, a discharge be executed of the statutory mortgage, and a new 
mortgage be granted to the local loan company, the land registry 
office could place the transaction on record, and a patent of title 
be issued, and the money got from the loan company would be handed 
over to the person making the original advance. 

It will be seen that from the point of view of the Oovemment of 
Canada, and from the point of view of the home companies or lenders, 
there can be no objection to a transfer of mortgage to a local 
^ company. What would be the view of the local loan company ? The 
loan company would say, ‘ Well, one or two matters mi^ be looked at.’ 

The Government must protect' a settler against another settler. 
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who might come forward and take the land , patent after his friend’s 
three years have expired without his friend’s fulfilling the Government 
conditions giving a right to the title. At present any neighbour 
could come in and do this, if the first comer had not earned the title 
to the land after three years. 

The general que^pn ^Ix^i^een put in this way by a gentleman 
looking at the poffl»sgfrpnS^e .View of the loan companies. ^ With 
regard tp the idea^^^a^ ;emigrant settled in Canada on a free home- 
stead of 160 acres his farm at the end of three years (the 

time at which he is cnti^l||teo his pateil^^*^ Government for, 
say, reprelhlitin^ 130i. and accrued interest, the mnount 

that ^buld perhaps generally be lent to him — the general practice of 
the loan companies when making advances is this : to lend about 
one-half of the marketable value of the security ; and therefore, in 
order to borrow the above sum, the farm would have to be worth 2L 
an acre. 

‘ There are, no doubt, a good many prairie farms in Manitoba now 
at a higher figure, but this is due to locality, long settlement, proxi- 
mity to railways, &c. 

‘ The average of the loan companies’ advances in Manitoba has 
been about ^3 or 15 shillings an acre. This is alow estimate. Sup- 
posing that the emigrant gets a good homestead within a reasonable 
distance, say twenty miles, of a railway, he may expect, with a coyple of 
good harvests, to be able to return a ])ortion, and probably in four 
years, w’ith average luck, the greater part, of the money advanced to 
him. Then he could easily borrow the balance from a loan company. 

* This depends very much on the class of emigrant sent out. If he 
does not really take his coat off and work, things will not turn out so 
well. If he has a couple of boys able to help him in working, so 
much the better. JManitoba is chiefly referred to in what has been 
said above, as it is the best settled portion of the North-West. It is 
probable Aat a settler has far better chances of success in starting on 
a free homestead in the prairie provinces than in any other part of 
Canada.’ 

We arrive, th^n, at these conclusions before we hear .what the 
settler himself has to say. That, supposing 130i. be advanced, at the 
end of three years, if the settler has not repaid anything, his indebted- 
ness would, with interest, be 160L 

He ought to be able, after three years, to have paid back 30{., which 
would, at 8 per cent., be the interest. 

A settler would have no difiSculty, with ordinary fortune, if twenty 
miles only from a railway, in mortgaging with a Ganadinn loan com- 
pany his holding for 1002. or ^500. 

This would leave 302. to be paid off at the end of the three 
years’ residence. If four years be allowed he ought to pay all. With 
five years allowed repayment should be a certainty. 
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However carefully men are ^ planted/ there will be a percentage 
of farms that turn out badly, if farmers who are lazy do not do justice 
io their places; but the proportion of farms that the loan companies 
would not advance money on is very small in Manitoba. Soon this 
will be the case also in the Territories. 

The expense of any transfer of obligation would be nil. A man 
might be able to borrow on mortgage at less than 8 per cent, in a 
few years, though he probably could not do so now. The rates of 
the loan companies are, however, going down. The statutory maxi- 
mum rate is 8 per cent., so the settler saves nothing by holding to 
the original grant. 

The great advantage to him is the fact that by transfer he has a 
neighbour interested in his welfare, rather than a distant authority, 
to whom to pay what is owing. More consideration is likely to be 
shown by those who, through their agents, know his condition, and 
can make allpwance for accident. This a local loan company does. 
But should the settler decide ‘to leave well alone,’ and decline to 
execute a mortgage, then it is competent for the company or person 
making the original advance to assign his statutory mortgage to 
any mortgage company or other lender. It matters not to the settler 
whether he repays the principal and interest by instalments to the 
company that has made the first advance, or to the assignee of such 
company or person. 

As the doubtful nature of security is often alleged as a reason that 
Government should not help settlement in the colonies, this plan to 
procure better security may be considered. It is probable that 90 
I)er cent, of the money advanced to settlers could be repaid in five 
years by such a plan’; and where men have been carefully selected and 
planted, it seems to give security of an almost absolute kind. 


Lorne. 
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‘FOR TllF lUOIIT/* 

It is with some confidence that I commend to the notice of your 
readers a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled For the Right. It is 
translated from the German, and is known to me only in its English 
dress, which appears to render faithfully its form and lineaments. 
The work is a novel, of which the scene is laid in the Carpathian 
mountains. Among its secondary merits, it has that of laying open 
to the Western eye the manners of a Slavonic people, little known, I 
apprehend, even to their Austrian fellow-subjects, but with abundance 
of vital sap, and the promise of a future more or less remote. ^ It is 
like a picture full of atmosphere and light, and affords a. welcome 
relief from the hackneyed conventionalities, which form the staple of 
so much French, and I fear it must be added much English, romance. 
In the villages which stud the country, it exhibits to us much of a real 
and vigorous though rude autonomy ; and the relation to the general 
machinery of the government, and to the person of the Emperor at 
Vienna, appears, the scene being laid in 1849, to convey to us a 
faithful idea of what may be called old Austria, and of that life of 
personal faith in the monarch which gave it, in certain aspects, the 
outline of a true patriarchal character. 

But, although what has been said may sufSce to show that an 
intending reader need not be perplexed with the fear of commonplace, 
it has really only brought him to the threshold of the great interest 
of the book, which lies in its individual characters. It lies, indeed, 
centrally and supremely in one of them. Taras Barabola, the hero 
of the work, is one of those delineations, inspired by an unusual 
boldness and loftiness of aim, which may fail to reach perfection, but 
of' which even the failures or shortcomings are nobler, and therefore 
more valuable and faithful, than the successes of the ordinary novel* 
writer. 

The story is of too much interest to allow of any marring it by a 
relation of the plot. Nor is such a relation needfid for my purpose, 

' Ftyr tlie Right* By Katl Emil Fzanzos. London : James Clarke k Go* 1887. 
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because the commanding force and attraction of the plot itself is 
summed up in its central idea, which is that of a nature possessed 
and impelled by an enthusiasm for justice, alike passionate, persis- 
tent, and profound. Enthusiasms, indeed, of all kinds are much out 
of fashion in the romances of the day : and of all enthusiasms this 
is the least popular, the least attractive, and by far the rarest. Un- 
like the sister enthusiasms of mercy, of generosity, of chivalry, of 
devotion, it cannot deck itself in the varied colours which the 
rich repertoiy of human nature is able to supply. The enthusiasm 
of justice has to live upon its own resources only. Imagination or 
emotion would be dangerous allies, for they mar the precision of its 
action. It has something of the same relation to the rival forms of 
self-sacrifice, which a proposition of Euclid bears to a character 
drawn in Homer or in ^Eschylus. And here the author has kept the 
strictest good faith with liis readers. Taras is a husband and a 
father in a rural community, with his family to support. There are 
proximate sources of sympatliy attaching to these characters, on 
which he might have drawn. But his life is not a struggle to obtain 
justice for himself, or for those most nearly belonging to him. Had 
it been so, his love of justiceVould have been coloured with passion, 
and it would not have exhibited an undivided allegiance to the object 
of its worship. Its white light would have altered into colour ; the 
pure severity of its outline would have melted into softer and warmer 
curvature.; and the majesty of his mental attitude would have come 
more nearly down to earth. But in truth he is, for himself and his 
family, a prosperous man. Ills persistent struggles are waged, his 
profoundly piercing wounds are suffered, not for himself or his family, 
but for his public ; that little public, to which he has devoted himself 
by accepting the office of village judge, meaning for him village 
champion against all injustice from whencesoever it may come. 

In pursuing, with the whole intensity of his nature, this great 
achievement of justice, he is perfectly content even to seem unjust : 
to press the lessons of patience and submission against those for 
whom he fights until they, as common mortals, lose all faith in him, 
unaware what alternatives he holds in view,' but is forbidden by the 
lofty integrity of his mind to anticipate. His mental and moral 
stock at the outset had been belief in God and in the Divine order, 
with the brave conviction that there is and can be no wrong without 
a remedy. His daily experience is that vexing of the righteous soul, 
which passes at length, as things worsen more and more, into utter 
spiritual desolation. When the remedy of law, tried to the utter- 
most, has final^ failed him, he believes with unshaken firmness in a 
remedy of righteousness outside the law. When here, too, the hard 
facts of life convince him that, whether under or beyond the law, 
the measures of human judgment are fallible, and that some of its 
processes are certain to misoarry, his resources for the purposes of 
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internal succesB are exhausted. But not his manhood, nor his faith ; 
and he throws upon himself the burden of atonement for miscarriage ; 
for he will not, so far as depends upon him, have so much as the 
suspicion of a debt due to justice and unpaid. 

It will, I think, be sufficiently gathered from these remarks that 
the path which the author has chosen for 'himself is one of extreme 
difficulty. The execution of his task may at this or that point be 
criticised ; but while the aim is unusual and remote, the ordinary 
strain of the book is skilfully kept free from exaggeration. Although 
the hero walks by faith and not by sight, its tone is in no way 
polemical. Although it is charged with the profoundest moral 
teaching, it has not the fault, I should say the*unpardonable fault, 
of being a didactic novel. It does not trifle with its reader ; and so 
the reader should not attempt to trifle with the book. He ought to 
be the better for perusing it : but if not the better, he may be the 
worse. Justice is indeed one of the four heathen virtues; but the 
meaning of this is that it forms part of that bed of nature, on which 
Christianity itself is built. In none of the lines of excellency, 
whether among the religious or the irreligious, is proficiency so rare. 
In no school of virtue are the students so few. But the sanctuary of 
pure justice, frequented or not, is a Holy of Holies. The writer, 
who succeeds in quickening our sense and love of it, thereby opens 
and refreshes the deepest, the purest, and the most inward fountains 
of our nature. 

. W. E. Gladstone. 


2 . 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY.' 

Do you wish to hear only of such books as may divert you in your 
leisure hours ? Or may I tell you of here one and there another 
which the inquirer into the great political and social problems of 
our time and of all times may be glad to have brought to his 
notice ? If you want only to hear of the former, I can give account 
of about four books every month which for the most part are em- 
phatically rubbish; books which are a busy man’s lollipops and 
which some of us consume, as children do sugar-plums, with no 

* An Introduction to Bngfiih JBbonomie Biitory and TAcory. W. J. Aahley, M.A., 

Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. The Middle Agee. London : Riringtona. 188S. 
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other thought than of diverting ourselves between our ^square 
meals.’ On one day a week when I am very weary and limp I 
usually consume a lollipop in the shape of a novel ; and I do not 
think the average run of these productions is what it was a few year£h 
ago*l When we have come to this, that publishers are offering prizes 
for the best story, such prizes to be adjudged by open competition, 
the examination system has indeed run mad. The result is that 
the supply of fiction is rapidly overtaking the demand, and with the 
increase of production the quality of the article supplied seems to 
me to be deteriorating. The last half-dozen novels I have read have 
been at t>nce pretentious and dull, and as I could not venture to 
commend them, I wHl not proceed to name them. 

But if you want to hear of a book that deserves to be spoken of 
with grateful respect and to be read ‘ from cover to cover ’ by all who 
desire to grow in knowledge and wisdom, by all who are seeking 
for light upon some of the most perplexing questions that philan- 
thropists, sociologists, and other isla and iaers are occupying them- 
selves with, then let me commend to you a small volume which, 
by its appearance, has marked an era, I mean Mr. Ashley’s Intro- 
duction to English Economic History and Theory. 

A man who lives in the wilderness may easily misjudge the 
direction in which the great currents of thought and inquiry are 
setting; .and I am conscious that I may be quite wrong in thinking 
as I do ; but I do think that, during the last tqn years, fewer thinkers 
have thrown themselves into the study of j)olitical economy as a 
science than formerly. Somehow, they who occupy the place of 
teachers of the science seem to be adopting a quasi-apologctic tone ; 
and more than this, there appears to be a growing feeling that political 
economy was'by the bold self-assertion of its champions allowed to 
take its place among the sciences a little too soon. Nay ! there are 
some Philistines who brutally bawl out that political economy is no 
science at all, but a mere elaborate scheme built up by a guild of 
empirics who have succeeded in persuading mankind that their 
assumptions are demonstrations, and their guesses are the*formuIae 
which enunciate eternal laws. You know I am no Philistine — 
that be far from me ! I side with David and Solomon. As to 
Dagon — I should have been glad to have a kick at tl^t old stump if I 
bad seen it lying in the dust, auriculis nasoque careniem. Never- 
theless, 1 am not surprised that a certain languor should be ob- 
servable among the votaries of the new science. There are several 
reasons why it should be so, and not the least of those reasons is 
this ; that the earlier political economists when setting themselves 
to investigate certain phenomena, in the true interpretation of which 
the welfare of mankind is profoundly concerned, pursued their methods 
of inquiry with an almost defiant contempt of history^ as if their 
assumption was that with the past they had no concern ; and as if 
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they thought all that the past had to tell, so far as it called upon 
them to take account of it, only introduced an element of disturb- 
ance and confusion into the analytical processes 'which they were 
employing to substantiate their theories. 

Meanwhile there was growing up another school of thinkers wlio 
were not satisfied to rest in the things that are, without going on to 
inquire how these have got to be as they are, and who have seen 
clearly that the science of economics required to be studied from the 
historian’s standpoint. When a thinker like IVIr. Stanley Jevons — 
enamoured of the mere iermiia employed — attempted to lift political 
economy out of the group of mixed sciences into a place among the 
exact sciences, he dealt with the words wealth,* capital, wages and 
the rest as if they were mere S3rmbols that might be twisted about 
according to the methods of algebra. But when he went so far as to 
demand that his disciples should all be familiar with the differential 
calculus as an antecedent condition to the comprehension of his 
transcendentalism, some of us— fairly aghast — gave it up in despair. 
The school of historical economists have proceeded on an exactly 
opposite tack. ‘ Money ” ’ — they have said — ‘ Why, the coining of 
money in England is a thing of yesterday — how was it that it 
came into use at all ? “ Medium of Exchange ” — Why, there was a 
currency which served as a common measure of value centuries 
before it was employed in daily life as a medium of exchange I 
“ Capital ” — Why, our forefathers lived happy and died, contented 
and enjoyed a certain sort of civilisation, for ages, as it appears, and 
all this time possessed and required no capital in the sense we use 
that term ! “ Commerce,” Kent,” “ Wages ” — ^Why, all these words 
want looking into, and the only way to understand their meaning is 
to examine the records of the past ! ’ The father of the new school 
of economists — the real father, that is, because the first who suc- 
ceeded in gathering round him a band of disciples who took their 
inspiration from him — was undoubtedly the late Mr. Arnold Toynbee. 
I never saw him, but I am so deeply impressed with the conviction 
that England lost in him the man of larger promise and grander 
potentiality than any who has appeared among us during the last 
half-century, that I cannot even now think of his early death with- 
out emotion, as if I bad to deplore not only a national but a per- 
sonal loss. I have never seen Mr. Ashley, but I rejoice that he is 
proud to number himself among Mr. Toynbee’s disciples, and has 
dedicated this volume to his master’s memory. 

The author presents us here no more than the first book of An 
Introduction to EngUsh Economic History and Theory. It is by far 
the ablest utterance which has yet sounded from that historical 
school of economists which holds Hhat it is no longer worth while 
framing general formulas as to the relations between individuals in 
a given society, like the old “ laws ” of rent, wages, profits ; and that 
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vhat they must attempt to discover are the laws of social develop- 
ment — that is to say, generalisations as to the stages through which 
the economic life of society has actually moved. They believe that 
knowledge like this will not only give them an insight into the past, 
but will enable them the better to understand the diiSculties of the 
present.' 

Accordingly we have here three chapters of the highest import- 
ance and interest ; the first dealing with the history of the Manor 
and Village Community — the second with that of the Merchant and 
Craft Gilds — the third with Medijcval Economic Theories and Legisla- 
tion. Was the original constitution of a manor monarchical, the 
lord being a petty Iring, and his tenants mere serfs or slaves? Was 
his power as despotic as that of a Fiji chief exercising the ‘ lala ' or 
the ‘ lava ’ over his people ? And has there been from prehistoric 
times a gradual tendency in the direction of freedom, the condition 
of the tenants ameliorating more and more as time went on? Or 
did the manor originate in a group of freemen — that is, was its 
original constitution democratic? Was it a self-governing com- 
munity in which the Headman, when he first obtained recognition as 
such, was but b. primus inter pares^ though he ultimately succeeded 
in becoming an hereditary chieftain on whom, at last, all the rest be- 
came absolutely dependent ? The German and English scholars 
maintaii;i the one position. The French inquirers, with M. Fustel de 
Goulanges at their head, affirm the other. 

Mr. Ashley leaves these questions undetermined. He takes the 
manor as he finds it at the time of the Conquest ; and he gives us a 
masterly — and, in the present state of our knowledge, almost an 
exhaustive — presentment of the manorial system as it existed when it 
first came within the sphere of historic cognition, and he traces the 
changes through .which it passes till the signs of its decay make 
themselves abundantly apparent when a new order has come into 
being in the appearance of a ‘Money economy.’ Commerce and 
trade in manufactures have begun. 

What a strange England it was when everybody who made a 
living by anything except agriculture pursued his craft, or carried 
on his trade, as the old files of pack-horses pursued their journey, 
each tethered to another’s tail ! It was as if every artisan could 
only employ his skill after having taken out a license to work some- 
body else’s patent. A great deal has been written, in a fragmentary 
way, during the last few years on this subject of the Merchant 
and Craft Gilds. But here is a man who has read everything, and 
by absorbing and assimilating that everything — as only a man of 
genius can —he has brought us up to the level of the last conclusion 
tbsi specialists have established. It is provoking to find here a 
book that will save, students in the future nine-tenths of the time 
and trouble that some of us have given ourselves. Three weeks 
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hence I shall be sure to have some bright young fellow dropping in 
upon me to set me right on a dozen poftts that I have been worrying 
at for ten years in my stupid way. We dullards that go ferreting 
into odd holes and corners and puzzling ourselves at what we call 
* original sources ’ find our occupation gone, and ourselves reduced* to 
ciphers, when a scholar with a grasp like this springs a mine upon 
us in a volume of little over 200 pages. The third chapter in 
the volume is, as an historical monograph, even more original 
and noteworthy than the other two, inasmuch as the history of 
medi[pval legislation in economic matters has never yet been 
seriously attempted by any writer, English or foreign. If you want 
to read something quite refreshing for its brilliant array of facts, its 
philosophical suggestiveness, and the^^almost magical skill with which 
the author contrives to make every page lure one on to the next, till, 
when one gets to the end, one feels just a trifle angry at not having 
been able to skip anything, read Mr. Ashley's book ; and, when you 
do, thank me, as you will be bound to do, for having told you to 
get it. Will you dare to say ‘ Oh, but it is such a dry subject ’ ? My 
good friend, no subject is dry in itself. IVe known a writer who 
could make the story of Jack the Giant-killer as dry as a bone. It 
all depends upon the handling ; given a man possessing the divince 
particulam aurce^ and he’ll make you breathless by reciting the 
multiplication table ! 

Augustus Jessopp. 


3 . 

^TOUSSAINT GALABKU.’* 

M. Fabse’s recent novel, Touaaaint GalabrUy is not tt> be recom- 
mended to readers seeking first acquaintance with his works, but 
will charm those who already know them. In Les Courbestarif and 
Lucifer^ ranking, it may be thought, above even KAbhi Tigrancj in 
a series of stories, worthy to accompany those remarkable books, he 
has made his own, and conveys to us, a district of France, gloomy in 
spite of its almonds, its oil and wine, but certainly grandiose. The 
large towns, the sparse hamlets, the wide landscape, *of the Cevennes, 
are, for his books (the list of which, thanks to the application of a 
somewhat fastidious writer, is becoming a long one), what Alsace is 

* -TovB^avvt Ga'dbrxL By Ferdinacd Fa^ie. Paris : Chaipontier k Cie. 1887. , 
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to Messrs. Erckmann-Chatrian ; and as with these pleasant writers, 
as must needs be the result of such faithfulness to a single locality 
in a world like our modem one, Fabre’s interest is ever in the 
humbler children of its soil — the earthy strength of their passions, 
their pleasures with all the natural radiancy of those of children, 
and, of course far more numerous, their pains. What distin- 
guishes him from those Alsatian writers, what constitutes his 
distinction in the abstract, is Lis recognition of the religious, the 
catholic, ideal, intervening masterfully throughout the picture he 
presents of life, as the only mode of poetry realisable by the poor, 
and, aU^hough it may do a great deal more beside, eertainly doing the 
work of poetry efifpctively. That ideal, with its weighty sanctions, 
brings into full relief all the primitive, recusant, militant force 
of half-regenerate nature. Lea Courhezon^ certainly, displays the 
passions of the peasant, with a power of realism (to give that name 
to what is only the directest use of iinagincative skill) worthy of 
M. Zola at his best. And then, there is nothing in Fabre to shock 
the most scrupulous conscience, the daintiest taste. 

Every traveller to Italy has felt the charm of those roomy 
sacristies, admitted to which for the inspection of some ancient 
tomb or fresco, one is presently overcome by their reverend quiet; 
the people coming and going there, devout or at least on devout 
business, their voices at half-pitch, not without a touch of humour 
in what seems to express, like .a picture, the best side, the really 
ideal side," midway between the altar and the home, of the cede 
siastical life. Just such an interior, with many a shrewd study of 
clerical faces, rme yet essentially honest, ambitious but for ♦the most 
part wonderfully controlled, is afforded by tlie pen of Ferdinand 
Fabre. 

And the passions he treats of in priests are strictly clerical — most 
often their ambitions : not the errant humours of the mere man in 
the priest, but movements of spirit properly incidental to the clerical 
type itself. Turning to those peasant types, at first sight so strongly 
contrasted with it, he shows great acquaintance again with the 
sources, the effects, of average human feeling.: but it will still be, in 
contact — in contact, as its conscience, its better mind, its ideal — with 
the institutions of religion: these peasants, one feels, are the chantrea 
in their village churches. So, of this latest book, the true hero is 
not the strange being who actually lends it his name, a character 
disappearing, surely, even from those remote valleys — the wizard, who, 
if he has no mysterious powers, has a mysterious influence, with a soul 
of good in his evil, often helping the miserable by power of sympathy 
where doctor and priest are of no avail, the enemy, because in a sense 
a real rival, of M. le Gur^. No ! the hero is not Toussaint Galabru, 
but another striking clerical personage, whose portmit Fabre here 
adds' to his gidlery. From the first pages, where, still a school- 
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boy, Baptietin is helping to make the coffin of the defunct maire^ 
lying down in it at his father’s bidding, being already of the same 
stature with that dignitary, to test its capacity — from that time to the 
end, where he leads a grand impromptu function, in which the Sacra- 
ments are taken, across the snowy hills on Christmas night, to ihe 
dying sorcerer, we see him clearly, and understand — understand the 
real unity of the career of this creature of nature, who is also so true 
a priest. To the last, indeed, the Abbe knows more of the quails, 
the varied bird-life of the Cevennes, than of the life of souls. Still, 
even with him, droll Baptistin Nizerolles, the priesthood, honestly 
taken, is spiritually a success. Of belief, certainly, he has plenty ; 
and be it through faith, or tact, or mere esprit de corpsy has more 
self-restraint, more truth to nature, a more watchful and general 
charity than his parishioners. The rude lips and hands seem graced 
when men need it most with something of angelic tones, of an angelic 
touch. 

The reader will naturally look in such a writer for a graphic, an 
impressive, a discreet style— not in vain. M. ]<’abre is a writer who 
has a fine sense of his words. 

Walter Pater, 


4 . 

MADAME DE MONTAGU.' 

A CLEAN, wholesome French bqpk ! A book to be read by women of 
every age, from girlhood upwards, with interest and profit — a book 
showing us a group of French ladies of high degree, in strong con- 
trast to such as the ‘ Memoires of Madame de Verrue,’ and others 
still less edifying, portray ; in yet stronger contrast to fhe grandee 
dames of fiction exhibited to us by most French writers. Is not 
such a book a rarity ? You may place in the hands of your daughter 
without misgiving the volume recently published on the Marquise 
de Montagu ; unless, indeed, you fear that the teaching and example 
of this admirable woman may proselytise to the Boman Catholic 
faith from beyond the grave as much as she sought to do in her 
lifetime. Truly, in these pages, ‘ she being dead, yet speaketh.’ 

Anne Paule Dominique de Noailles was one of the five daughters 
of the Due d’Ayen, the best known of the five being the wife of 

> Anne Paule JDmMque de IfoailleSf Marquise de Nentagu, 
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G£n£ral de la Fayette, whose Republican Tiews were regarded with 
honour by every member of his wife’s family. Madame de la 
Fayette’s varied trials and her adventurous career, no less than her 
courage and energy, entitle her to be regarded as the heroine of this 
group. A Royalist by eclucation and sym^athy> her position after 
her marriage must at all times have been difficult, and became 
socially worse after *the first Restoration, and the ‘ Hundred Days,’ 
when her husband’s' rapid change of front lowered him in public 
estimation. Her figure traverses these pages continually, and is 
always full of movement. 

Another, and, according to Madame de Montagu, the most 
saintly of these exemplary sisters, who passed their troublous lives 
in well-doing, was Madame de Grammont. The eldest was the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles, guillotined in 1794, together with her mother, 
the Duchesse d’Ayen, and her grandmother, the Marcchale de Gram- 
mont. The rest of the family — except Madame de Grammont, 
concerning whose fate they long remained uncertain, and Madame 
de la Fayette, who sought imprisonment with her husband in Austria 
— were at this time in exile ; scattered over the face of Europe, igno- 
rant of each other’s abodes, and, if not absolutely destitute, at least 
reduced to great privations. 

It is the narrative of these wanderings and vicissitudes — it is 
more of a family history than a personal memoir — which gives the 
book its interest. Amusing it qannot be called. It ia steeped in 
blood : a great cloud of sorrow overshadows it almost from the first 
page to the last. But as the record of a noble family’s struggle with 
fate, and more especially of the indomitable faith and constancy 
wherewith one member of it met the loss of all this world had given 
her — as an* example of what the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church can effect in self-renunciation and sublime endurance, the 
story leaves a deep impression on the mind. Is this race of French- 
women passed away? I think not, jpace Monsieur Zola and Co. The 
compiler of this memoir says: — 

La France a un privil^e : e'est que ebaque siecle, chez elle, voit figure! parmi 
ses personnages illustres, un certain nombre de femmes qui prennent rang dans 
eon histoire, et concourent k sa gloire dans la postdritd. Notre ^poque aura los 
rienneSi et elle compters, entre autres, ces femmes fortes que la Revolution a fait 
eortir tout k coup du dix-huitidme sitele, ri amoUi et si Idger, et dont Jp groups de 
soeurs que nous avons sous les yeux est un frappant example. 

Unalterable family affection is a marked characteristic of these 
records. It would be hard to find a parallel for the devotion of these 
five sisters to each other ; and Madame de Montagu’s unremitting 
attention to both her father and her father-in-law, as long as they 
lived, is an instance of the strong filial bond which is so often known 
to be pre-eminent in France. 

There are passages in this book which those who have been told 
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that the old French nobleaaej before the fievolution^ were indifferent 
to the sufferings of the poor, opposed to all social reform and the 
introduction of measures of equity and liberality, will do well to 
study. In showing what strenuous ezertibns some members of this 
family, in common with others, made to- remedy' the evils they felt 
to be so grave, the author skys : — 

On en a la preuve dans le role que cette noblesse au sein de ces assemblies, 
dans les discours qu'elle y pronon^s, dans son initiative, ses propositions, son disin- 
tiressement, ses vues libirales, et son amour du bien public, et non seulement 
quant aux riformos adminlstratives, mais pour faire privaloir les idiesd'iquitidaos 
Titat social, et de liberti dans le gouverncment. Les proces-verbaux ^t les pieces 
conservies en font fui. 

• 

Altogether it is impossible to read these sad records without 
feeling increased respect for certain attributes of the French charac- 
ter, which we believe to exist now as much as they did at the begin- 
ning of this century, though they are exhibited among those who 
do not make a noise in the world, and are unchronicled by writers 
who have depraved the public taste by a ‘ realism ^ which means all 
that is depraved, to the exclusion of all that is noble, strenuous, and 
pure. 

Hamilton Aid^. 


5 . 

LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE FROM 1826 TO 1836.' 

This second instalment of the letters of Carlyle which we owe to Mr, 
C. E. Norton has far more importance than the earlier series, and 
belongs to the ten years of the greatest interest in Carlyle’s life : 
from his marriage until the publication of the Frendh Revolution. 
It covers his life from the age of thirty-one to the age of forty-one, 
and it illustrates the first ten years of marriage, the story of Craigen- 
puttock, the visit to London of 1831, the settlement in Cheyne Bow, 
the intercourse with Jeffrey, Irving, Mill, the bulk of the mis- 
cellaneous Easaya^ Sartor Beaartuaj and -the French Revolution. 
Although we have now some twenty volumes containing letters, re- 
miniscences, memoirs, and diaries of Carlyle and his wife, it cannot be 
denied that the new publications must interest the public, and will 

> Zetfgrs of Themoa CariyU fnm 1826 to 1836, Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 
London: Maomillan. 188S. 

VoL. XXV^No. 146. T T 
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be most keenly relished by the literary student. It may well have 
been that much might have been spared us from the first ; that the 
ransacking of his domestic interior, the publication of his random 
jottings, and the secret confessions of husband and wife, should have 
been withheld from mankind. But the Philosophy of Clothes having 
been carried to the point of stripping the philosopher coram publico^ 
and minutely searching the contents of his own wardrobe under the 
microscope, it is perhaps right that the process should be thoroughly 
complete, that no comer of our great prose-poet’s inner life should 
be left unexamined, and no line of his authentic writing be un- 
published. 

It is clear that his memory has now everything to gain by the 
process. The letters of these ten years, the central years of his life, 
contain nothing but what is fine, dignified, affectionate, just. Test 
these letters by the most exalted standard of human duty and charac- 
ter, and we find everywhere a man brave, noble, loving, heroic. The 
intense family feeling of the Scotch peasant, the unfaltering resolu- 
tion of the born teacher of men, the cool keen insight of the , tme 
judge of character, come out in every letter. There is not much 
trace of the peevishness, of the buffoonery, of the self-absorption, of 
the paraded mannerism which have been so laboriously insisted on 
in the pictures of his later life. In a portrait the effect depends on 
the painter, not on the sitter. And those who felt a thrill of pain 
or surprise as they studied other portraits, are really bound to con- 
sider if they be conscious of a trace of such a feeling as they stand 
before the portrait presented to us by the hand of Mr. Norton. 

Into the unhappy dispute between Mr. Norton and Mr. Froude 
as to the accuracy of the version published by the latter, it is not 
now necessary to enter. The discrepancy disclosed, where the two 
versions can be compared, is certainly amongst the most singular in 
the curiosities of literature. A close collation of such of the letters 
in these new volumes of which Mr. Froude has already given tran- 
scripts, will disclose the startling result that the ^ variants ’ are about 
as numerous as the lines of print. It, of course, has to be proved 
that Mr. Nor,ton’s version is correct. But on the assumption that it 
is, it would seem that Mr. Froude, in publishing Carlyle’s letters, felt 
himself bound to treat them with a < free hand,’ in places indeed al- 
most as if he were quoting them from memory. There is the fiaimous 
case where, speaking of the marriage treaty, Mr. Froude tells us 
{Life^ vql. i. pp. 345, 347) that Carlyle knew that he was *gey ill to 
live wi’.’ And Mr. Froude often repeats the phrase. In Mr. Norton’s 
version of the letters (vol. i. p. 44) the plmise used by Carlyle is 
‘ gey ill to deal wi’.’ It is spoken of a tenant who was stiff at a bar- 
gain ; and Carlyle writes that such was the phrase his mother once 
applied to him. It makes all the difference in the world to say that 
a man is tough at a bargain, and to say that he is ill to li^fe with. 
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Here is another little sentence collated in the two versions. In 
Mr. Fronde’s text (vol. ii. p. 49) we have : ‘Is not this world a mys- 
tery, and grand with terror as well as beauty ? ’ In Mr. Norton’s 
text (vol. i. p. 179) it runs thus : ‘ Gracious God ! Is not this 
world a mystery^ and grand with Terror as well as Beauty I ’ In a 
line and a half of print there are here no less than six ‘ variants.’ 
Small they may be ; but the latter looks more like Carlyle ; and it is 
difficult to conceive how and why the vehement apostrophe is pared 
down into a tame copy-book query. Mr. Fronde’s curious practice of 
altering and omitting phrases in Carlyle’s text ad libitum and with- 
out any indication to the reader, is often without any seriohs effect 
on the sense, but at times the effect is all-important and is evidently 
done with an object. We all know how Mr. Fronde’s Greek Chorus 
shakes its head ominously over Carlyle’s marriage ; what a self-ab- 
sorbed lover ; what a husband ‘ gey ill to live wi’ ’ is presented to us. 
Six months after the marriage, Carlyle wrote to his wife a letter in 
which is a passage that Mr. Froude gives thus (vol. i. p. 390) : ‘ No ; I 
do not love you in the least — only a little sympathy and admiration^ 
and a certain esteem. Nothing more ! oh my dear best wee woman 
— but not a word of all this.’ So stands the passage in Froude : 
somewhat gruff and ungracious in a young husband’s first letter 
to his wife. According to Mr. Norton (vol. i. p. 54) what Carlyle 
wrote is this : ‘ No, I do not love you in the least ; only « little 
sympathy and admiration^ and a dertain esteem; nothing more ! — 
0 my dear best wee woman ! — But I will not say a word of all this, 
till I whisper it in your ear with my arms round you.’ Here the last 
lines, suppressed by Mr. Froude, make the whole difference. It con- 
verts the grilff opening of the passage into playful badinage, evidently 
repeating some reproachful jest of hers, and closes>with an ardent 
lover-like word of tenderness, perhaps the most lover-like and tender 
that Carlyle ever wrote to his young wife. Why does Mr. Froude 
suppress this striking passage, except that it might, mar his own 
Bembrandtesque shadows in the portrait of a man ‘ gey ill to live 
wi”? 

In the passage last cited, exactly three lines in 2!ilr. Freude’s text, 
there are seven minor alterations, besides fifteen words omitted. In 
the extraordinarily interesting letter to his brother about the de- 
struction of the manuscript of the French Jtevolutidn^ lent to Mill 
(Froude, vol. iii. p. 30 ; Norton, vol. ii. p. 286), it appears that Mr. 
Froude’s* version of the letter consists simply of some phrases and 
sentences picked out of the whole and repieced together. Mr. 
Froude’s method of editing Carlyle’s letters appears to have been 
this. He systematically alters the punctnatidn, words, and phrases ; 
drops out whole sentences, ^paragraphs, and pages ; rewrites passages 
in his own words, and tai^ bits of passages together into new sen- 
tences. It is a method which may heighten the lights in a portrait. 
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Bat when we read letters, apparently set out teztually in small type, 
we were all under the impression that we were reading the composi- 
tions of Thomas Carlyle and libt of James Anthony Froude. Mr. 
Nprtcm has shown us that we mast not be toereare of that. 

The letters now jmblishellfor the first time (and they are about 
nine-tenths of the two volumes) show us our great prophet in all 
his strength and^in all his .limitations. The mighty will, the in- 
domitable patience, the fiery imagination, are seen in all their fresh- 
ness. We trace the youth and the prime of the greatest prose 
writer of this century. And the strange limitations of his genius 
are there also, not yet quite developed as they grew to be at last. 
The mannerism is* just forming, the dogged self-absorption, the 
scornful defiance of almost all who went before him, and nearly all 
who liv^ around him, the contemptuous indifference to everything 
with which the age was busy, the habit of caricature, and the strident 
mockery of every one who crossed his path — these are growing on 
him, not painfully, but still visibly. In these volumes of familiar 
letters there is rarely a seuteiice which refers to anything but that 
which he is reading or writing, that which he is himself doing; 
hardly a sentence which refers to anybody but a member of the 
family, or a visitor whom he has seen. The stir of men which went 
on in England and in Europe in those years from 1826 to 1836, all 
that now interests us so deeply in the world of thought, of politics, 
of society; in industry, science,' poetry, and philosophy, rouses no 
echo in the study of Thomas «Carlyle, any more than it does in the 
cottage of the rudest peasant. The face of nature, the beauty of 
the earth kindles his interest as little as the works of man. Carlyle 
lives on with the strength and the weakness of a liernjt — ^like John 
on Fatmos — rgmposing his Apocalypse. 

Fuederxc H.umisoN. 
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THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Tin: sliipbuiUling ))i()gr<unuio lecently brought forward by the 
Government is ol ,i much more systematic and businesslike character 
limn any similar document pieviously emanating from the Admiralty. 
'We have in this i)rogi<imirje a scheme of expenditure extending over 
a period*of five year‘s, and calculated fo produce what may be called 
a new navy composed of ships of various classes numerically pro- 
portioned to each other in what is assumed to be a proper ratio. 
Whether that ratio be right or wrong is a debateablo qu^stion^ but 
at any rate there is method in the programme, and that is a quality ^ 
which has udt been generally exhibited in statements of, naval 
requirements. The Admiralty have acted wisely iif encouraging, 
outside criticism of the designs for their new battle-ships, and 
especially in permitting Mr. White, the director of naval construc- 
tion, to submit those designs to the Institution of Naval Architects 
in order to afford the members an opportunity of e^pi^esSing their 
opinions of them. This !Mr. White has done by reading a paper qf 
remarkable ability at the annual meeting of the Institution which 
has just be^n held in London. Mr. White’s pdper, however, is 
confined to questions of construction affecting the designs of the 
eight great battle-ships which form the chief feature of the pro- 
gramme. It does not touch ujion vessels of the cruiser type, of 
which the programme includes a certain proporMon both of the hist 
and second class, and it ^11 be noted that ]!&.^W*hite is careful to 
avoid all questions as to the policy of building armoured battle-ahipa 
in preference to ships of the cruiser dass. 

VoL. XXV.~No. 147. U U 
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Our naval requirements are both large and varied and are more 
essential to our safety than those of any other country. First and 
foremost we have to guard against possible invasion. A great 
statesman has said that no nation is likely to be so wicked as to 
invade this country, but I am sorry to say my faith in the morality 
of nations is not such as to induce me to believe that tlie wicked- 
ness of the act is a suflScient security against the attempt being 
made. Besides, what we might call wickedness, they might call 
retribution, and the prospect of gain which our wealth would hold 
out would certainly militate against national scruples. At any rate, 
the po^ibility of invasion is one which we cannot safely disregard, 
and we could scarcely hope to be able to resist the enormous military 
power of any first-class continental nation if it could be brought to 
bear on English soil. But, unless we insanely sacrifice the advan- 
tage of our insular position by making tunnels under the Channel, 
the only possible means of conveying an army to our shores will be 
by flotillas of transports. Now, whether such transi>orls be con- 
voyed by armoured battle-ships or not, the most tleadly inode of 
attacking them would be by means of numerous swift cruisers which 
could operate with crushing effect upon vessels densely crowded with 
soldiers and encumbered with war-inatcrial. 

Next in importance to security against invasion comes security 
for our commerce, upon which we are absolutely dependent for exist- 
ence, and which is liable to be attacked not only by the regular 
cruisers of an enemy, but also by merchant vessels converted into 
cruisers and by roving depredators of various kinds. No reliance can 
be placed on treaties for the exemption of private property from 
capture at sea, for it would be easy to find pretexts for breaking 
them, and where great national interests are at stake and national 
passions are aroused, treaties would be tom up and tramj^led upon, 
as they have been even in recent times. To make ourselves safe 
against all h'abilities we must make ourselves strong, and our strength 
must lie on the sea. To secure ourselves completely against depre- 
dations on our commerce would be impossible, but to leave it without 
a large measure of protection might be ruinous. To give it even 
modemte security wc must possess a numerous fleet of cruisers vary- 
ing in size, power, and construction to suit the exigencies of service 
in distant places as well as in the vicinity of our islands. The de- 
fence of our harbours falls within the scope of the protection of our 
commerce, and their defensive requirements at sea as well as on land 
must not be neglected. In criticising, therefore, the composition of 
the new navy which our government is now proposing to create, we 
have to consider whether it sufficiently provides not merely for one, 
but for all these services, and I wish to enable the uninitiated public 
to form a judgment on this point by placing before them a descrip- 
tion of the various classes of war-ships comprised in the programme 
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and the functions of each. In doing this, I shall also endeavour to 
make popularly intelligible the controversies which at present exist 
respecting the application of armour to our battle-ships. 

Modem war-ships defended by armour can no longer be called 
armour-clads, for this simple reason, that large portions of the hull are 
wholly destitute of armour, while other portions are only defended 
by armour which can be readily pierced even by guns which come 
under the denomination of secondary or auxiliary armaments. The 
reason why the armour has been thus limited in extent and thickness 
is very intelligible. The penetrative power of artillery has been so 
prodigiously increased since the introduction of armour that the 
thickness of plate originally deemed sufficient to- resist the heaviest 
ordnance can now be riddled by the fire of comparatively small guns, 
capable of being fired with great rapidity ; and protection from the 
fire of heavy ordnance can now only be obtained by armour of such 
thickness as would sink a small ship if applied over the whole surface, 
or in a large one would leave little margin available for carrying the 
engines and armament upon which the speed and offensive power 
of the ship are dependent. Hence it has become necessary to limit 
the thick armour of a battle- ship (as such vessels are now com- 
monly called) to certain vital parts, leaving the rest of the vessel 
either entirely uncovered or covered only with armour of compara- 
tively small thickness. 

The great question now at issue concerning these ships^ is whether 
we ought to give precedence to defensive or offensive construction. 
If we prefer the defence we must, with a ship of given displacement, 
increase the weight of armoiu* and lessen the weight and power of 
engines and armament ; or if we take the other alternative, we must 
diminish the armour so as to leave greater scope for offensive appli- 
ances, but we cannot increase in both directions without overwhelm- 
ing the ship with excessive load, and therefore we must make choice 
between the two. Sir Edward Eeed, who may be regarded as the 
leading advocate for the defence, says that the first consideration 
should be the preservation of the buoyancy and stability of the ship 
and the protection of the crew, but most naval officerE^ say that, 
while they are glad to have as much protection as they can get, their 
chief aim is to destroy the enemy. I confess that I sympathised 
with Lord Charles Beresford when he said at the meeting of naval 
architects that his first object would be Ho knock his enemy into a 
cocked-hat,’ and that the degree of protection he could get would 
be a secondary consideration. At all events, it is clear that the 
superiority of defence over offence may be carried to a limit at which 
the ship would become useless for fighting purposes, for which alone 
it exists. 

And now as to the best distribution of the limited quantity 
of heavy armour which can be afforded consistently with the 

u u 2 
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maintenance of adequate power of attack. There are two places at 
which thick armour is deemed peculiarly essential ; (1) at and below 
the water-level, and (2) at and surrounding the stations below the 
great guns where all the operations of loading and training those guns 
are" performed. These protected stations in the new ships are called 
redoubts, and are distinct from turrets, which are revolving super- 
structures for the protection of the guns apart from the mechanism 
for working them. These turrets, if they are to be of any use, must 
be protected by armour of great thickness, but, owing to the enormous 
length of the modem pattern of great guns, it is only possible 
to cover the breech end, which is the most massive and least 
vulnerable part of the gun, and which, moreover, dipping below for 
loading, is, in the absence of a turret, only exposed when raised for 
firing, while the long and more vulnerable chase, projecting far out- 
side the turret and not descending with the breech, remains con- 
tinuously exposed to the enemy's fire. I am therefore glad to see 
that in the designs now under discussion turrets have been dispensed 
with in seven out of the eight new ships, and that the weight so 
saved has been utilised in effecting the very important object of in- 
creasing the freeboard or height of the ship’s side above the water, 
by which means the guns are so raised above the wash of the sea as 
to enable them to be used under conditions of weather which would 
otherwise be prohibitory. The alternative to the turret system is 
the barbette system — that system, namely, in which the gun is wholly 
instead of partially exposed when in firing position, but in which the 
great additional weight of the turret is avoided. 

As to the application of armour below the water-level, it might 
at first sight appear that no part of the ship would less require pro- 
tection thanr that which was under water, and this would be true if 
the ship always floated at a constant draught in still water, because 
a shot on touching the water is deflected upwards unless fired under 
conditions which would deprive it of its penetrative value ; but in a 
sea-way, owing to the rolling of the ship or the passage of waves 
along its sides, a portion of the hull below the normal level of the 
water is from time to time exposed and liable to be x)enetrated by 
shot, in which case an influx of water difficult or impossible to stop 
would take place when the ship rolled in the opposite direction, or 
ceased to roll at all. Holes above the water-line, on the other hand, 
although they may be submerged at intervals by waves or by the 
rolling of the ship, are more easily dealt with, and are therefore less 
dangerous. Under these circumstances it has become the universal 
practice in armoured ships to carry a belt of thick armour to a moderate 
depth below and a little above the water-level, but in recent English 
ships the belt does not generally extend along the whole length of 
the ship, the ends being considered of less importance than the more 
central parts and more easily secured against being seriously flooded 
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by the influx of water. Respecting this belt there has been a great 
controversy, Sir Edward Eeed and others contending that it ought 
to be wider and longer than it is in the new designs, and the Ad- 
miralty constructor objecting to add either to its length or its width, 
on the ground that this cannot be done without increasing the 
already enormous size and cost of the ships or involving a diminution 
in the weight of the engines and armament and a consequent loss of 
speed and of offensive power. 

The arrangement of the guns in most of the recent battle-ships 
in the British navy, whetlier of the turret or barbette system, is as 
follows : the great guns, of w’hich there are four in nuiAber, are 
placed side by side in pairs, with armoured protection beneath for 
the men and mechanism, as already described. One pair of heavy 
guns is placed well forward in the ship, and the other well backward, 
and the inter\ening space is occupied by a battery, usually un- 
armoured, within which the Jieavier guns of the secondary armament 
are placed. In the new designs the secondary armament is carried 
partly within and partly on the top of the central battery, and the 
distance between the two redoubts containing the four heavy guns 
has been greatly increased so as to admit of a much longer battery 
being obtained for accommodating more numerous guns of the 
secondary armament. In all the older ironclads the secondary arma- 
ment (excluding machine guns) is either altogether wanting or is 
contemptible in power and amount", and in the most recent battle- 
ships of fhe ‘ Nile ’ class it is only of moderate power; but in these new 
designs (he secondary armament is both very large and powerful, and 
assumes immense imi)ortance, being capable of discharging a greater 
weight of metal in a given time against an enemy than the four great 
guns which hitherto have been almost exclusively relied upon for 
offensive action, and such is the power of the larger class of these 
secondary guns that tliey can pierce the armour of most of the war- 
ships now afloat. In the new ships these guns will also be of the 
quick-firing description, which will greatly increase their efficiency, 
and make them equivalent to a much larger number of ordinary guns. 

The adoption of this powerful secondary armament dn the new 
designs not merely involves a large additional weight and a longer 
central battery but also carries with it a rearrangement of the 
armour-protection on the hull. 

In most recent battle-ships the belt of armour for protecting the 
region of the water-line is eight to nine feet wide, with about two- 
thirds of the width under water. Above this belt, in nearly all cases, 
the sides are unarmoured ; this applies to foreign as well as English 
ships. The * Nile ’ and ^ Trafalgar ’ dififer from this in having an 
armoured ‘ citadel ’ of considerable length built above the belt, and 
having the armoured sides carried up to eleven feet above water. 
The thickness of armour on the * Nile ’ and ‘ Tra&Igar ’ is sixteen to 
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eighteen inches on the sides of the citadel ; and the two turrets 
stand at the ends of the one armoured enclosure, about 150 feet 
apart. In the new ships two pairs of guns are to be placed in 
separate armoured enclosures or redoubts, 200 feet ax>art; conse- 
quently, if thick armour like that on the Nile ’ had been carried on 
the broadside, a much greater length and area would have had to be 
protected, and either a less thickness of armour or a greater size of 
ship would have been inevitable. The broadside amidships in the 
new vessels is therefore defended above the belt by steel armour of 
only five inches thick, which is deemed sufficient to keep out shells 
and shot from light guns, but would be futile against shot from any 
of the heavier kinds of ordnance, even of the secondary armament. 
But it must be borne in mind that the 16-inch armour on the 
‘ Nile ’ would itself be easily penetrated by shot from the great guns 
now usually carried. 

The sufficiency of this five-inch thickness has been hotly debated, 
but it is right f o observe that additional protection of an important 
amount is obtained inside the five-inch armour by coal-bunkers at 
the sides, which could always be kept full until the rest of the coal 
supply was exhausted, and this would seldom happen before re-coaling 
was feasible. A further arrangement is said to have been provided 
to protect the gunners from splinters and small projectiles, but the 
Admiralty has not published any details of it ; from my own observa- 
tion and experience, however, I fvtn enabled to state that much may 
be done by gun-shields and traverses in affording such ildditional 
protection. Sir Edward Eeed fastens on the inadequacy of the five- 
inch armour, and certainly if additional thickness could be afforded 
without lessening the armament, it ought to be given ; but the sacri- 
fice of offensive power it would involve appears to me to be suffi- 
cient reason against it, especially as we must recollect that, shot for 
shot, the thicker the armour the greater and more destructive is the 
smash within when penetration is effected by heavy guns. Sir 
Edward Keed is very confident in alleging that within the size and 
cost of these new battle-ships, complete protection from every kind of 
attack can given without sacrificing the efficiency of the ship for 
fighting purpases, but he produces no plans or calculations in proof 
of this assertion. For my part, I believe that in these new designs 
a judicious compromise has been made between defence on the one 
hand and offence on the other, and the general tone of the discussion 
at the meeting of the naval architects was, I think, in conformity 
with that view. 

The superiority of speed to be attained by these new ships is also 
of supreme importance, because it carries with it the power of taking 
an enemy at disadvantage. In the old days of sailing ships it was 
always a struggle to gain the weather-gauge before gefiig into action, 
and nowadays the equivalent advantage of the weather-gauge is 
attained by superiority in speed. * 
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The programme also includes two battle- ships of a somewhat 
smaller size, which are described as reproductions on a smaller scale 
of the hrst-class barbette vessels, being in speed and coal endurance 
equal to them, but carrying a somewhat lighter armament and 
armour of less thickness. As these two smaller ships are each to 
have a displacement of no less than 9,000 tons, they will be a very 
important addition to the still larger battle-ships included in the 
programme. 

Although I am ready to commend the designs for these new ships, 
my distrust of the efficacy of all vessels of this armoured class in rela- 
tion to their cost remains unchanged. All the advantage they^possess 
in point of defence is a partial and imperfect protcetton against artillery 
fire. As regards rams and torpedoes, they are as vulnerable as ships 
without armour at all, and they are as liable to perish by the perils 
of the sea as any other kind of war-ship, while their cost is so great 
that the loss of any one of them from any cause amounts to a national 
calamity. Mr. White, in his jmper on these new designs, refers to 
wliat he calls the ‘ too many eggs in one basket ’ argument, but he 
wisely adds that he leaves that argument to be dealt with by the 
Board of Admiralty, who are responsible on matters of policy, he 
being only tlieir technical adviser. The argument referred to is, 
however, undoubtedly possessed of great cogency, and, to my mind, 
the only justification for persevering in the building of sucji ships 
is that foreign nations are still doing so. Nevertheless, 1 maintain 
that we shall realise a greater amount of security for our shores, 
our harbours, our commerce, and our colonics, by chiefly devoting 
our resources to the multiplication of vessels of the cruiser class in 
preference to those of the armoured class. 

This brings me to the consideration of ships of the cruiser 
description, of which two kinds are included in the programme: 
both kinds are of what is called the protected type, and I shall now 
endeavour to explain what is meant by this definition. 

There are certain vessels in the British navy called ‘belted 
cruisers,’ that is to say, vessels protected by thick armour at the 
region of the water-line but not elsewhere. These I, regard as 
mongrels between armoured battle-ships and true cruisers, and I 
am glad to see that none of them appear in the programme. The 
genuine cruiser of what is called the protected type is a vessel desti- 
tute of vertical armour and relying for protection upon constructive 
arrangements which are not designed to resist the entry of projec- 
tiles into the ship, but to limit as much as possible the damage that 
can be inflicted by them. The prominent feature in protected cruisers 
is a strong steel deck at or near the water-level capable of resisting 
the downward action of all but the most formidable projectiles, and 
beneath this a%)kthe engines and magazines are placed. The vessel 
is divided into oelt^nd compartments to such an extent as to render 
it extremely difficult to sink her by artillery perforations, and every 
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expedient of shields, screens, and arrangement of coal-bunkers is 
employed to save the gunners from small projectiles and the frag- 
ments of shells. These vessels, being relieved from the incumbrance 
of thick vertical armour, can attain a far greater speed and carry 
a far more numerous armament than a battle-ship, handicapped as 
the latter is by the weight of her armour. They need not be of huge 
dimensions as the battle-ship must be, though, for distant service, 
where great coal-carrying capacity is required, it is desirable that a 
certain proportion of them should be large ; but for service near 
home, within easy reach of coaling stations, it is quite unnecessary 
that they should be of great size, and therefore we could have a 
large fleet of them at the same cost as a small fleet of armoured 
battle-ships. The Admiralty programme provides for nine cruisers 
of the first, or larger, class, and for thirty-three of the second, or 
smaller, class of these cruisers. The first-class battle-ships may be 
roughly estimated to cost two and a half times as much as the first- 
class cruiser, and five times as much as the second-class cruiser, and 
the relative costs of course express the comparative number of these 
various ships that we could acquire by a given ex])enditurc. The pro- 
gramme also includes eighteen still smjiller ships called torpedo gun- 
boats of the ‘ sharpshooter class,’ the cost of which would probably 
not be more than a third or a fourth of the cost of the second-class 
cruiser^ 

Having now endeavoured to describe in a brief and popular form 
the various kinds of war-ship^ comj)rised in the Government pro- 
gramme, I shall proceed to explain my ideas as to their functions. 

The function of the armoured battle-ships I conceive to be 
simply to fight similar ships, and nothing more. It may be said 
that they are required for purposes of blockade, but this is only 
true when the ships in the blockaded harbours are themselves 
armoured battle-ships. In all other cases cruisers, being swifter, 
and in consequence of their comparative cheapness capable of being 
employed in far greater numbers, can render a blockade more 
rigorous than battle-ships. I think it will at once be admitted that, 
either singly or in combination, battle-ships would be useless for 
hunting down cruisers, but it is not equally true that cruisers acting 
in combination would be useless for hunting down a battle-ship ; 
granting that battle-ships in order of battle could not be successfully 
attacked by cruisers, except perhaps on the flanks, yet battle-ships 
cannot always be in order of battle. They have to move about and 
separate from each other if they are to do any kind of detached 
service, and then would come the chance of the cruisers. Let, it be 
recollected that for one battle-ship we can have five cruisers of the 
second class, each capable by its superior speed of seonring the 
advantage which used to be incident to the gaining the weather- 
gauge, and that each would be at least equal to the battle-ship in 
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the use of ram and torpedo, l^t it be also borne in mind that the 
five cruisers would collectively carry a far more numerous armament 
of powerful guns of the secondary class than the one battle-ship, 
and then let it be judged whether the battle- ship would be likely to 
succumb to the five cruisers, or the five cruisers to the one battle- 
ship. 

I entirely disbelieve in the power of a battle-ship to prevent a 
surrounding force of cruisers from closing upon her with ram and 
torpedo. The difficulty of hitting a rapidly advancing object, the 
range of which varies at every instant, is enormous, especially with 
great guns, and the time in running up to ram the big ship would 
be so short that each of the attacking cruisers would have a good 
chance of not being hit at all by large projectiles, or if so hit the 
chance against their being damaged to tliQ extent necessary to stop 
them would, in my opinion, be great. I believe it to be a much 
more difficult thing to sink or disable an unarmoured ship of the 
protected type than is commonly supposed. Even if hit by the 
fire of great guns, the damage sustained, though impressive, would 
seldom be fatal unless directed with critical accuracy at vital points, 
and no such accuracy would be possible with great guns fired from a 
moving platform against rapidly moving objects and under the ex- 
citement of action. With the guns of the secondary armament the 
chances of hitting would be greater, but the damage inflicted would 
be less. In my opinion, therefore, the presence of a considerable force 
of cruisers in the vicinity of a hostile fleet of battle-ships would 
compel the individual ships of that fleet to herd together like a 
flock of sheep for mutual support ; and their efficacy for aggressive 
purposes would thereby be greatly restricted. But whatever may be 
the value of cruisers for the purpose of engaging detaefhed battle^ 
ships, they are undoubtedly most important adjuncts to a fleet of 
battle-ships, especially for the purpose of co-operating in a blockade, 
and acting against a flotilla of transports in the possible event of an 
attempted invasion ; I do not say that we ought to allow ourselves to 
be inferior to any possible enemy in armoured battle-ships, but I cer- 
tainly think that superiority to the enemy in ships of {;he cruiser 
class would afford a greater security against invasion than a superi- 
ority in armoured battle-ships. I do not enlarge upon the functions 
of the ‘ torpedo gunboats,’ since their utility as adjuncts to a fleet 
seems universally recognised. 

For battle purposes, great ships may be admitted to have certain 
advantages. They afford a steadier platform for guns ; they are less 
jeopardised by a given amount of damage than small ships ; and, as 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby (than whom there exists no greater 
authority on questions of tactics) said at the meeting of naval 
architects, a given armament carried in one ship is more capable 
of concentration than if carried in two ; but, on the other hand> 
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if we must have the big ship, the application of armour becomes * 
almost a necessity; for we cannot afford to stake so much upon 
the preservation of a single ship without protecting it to the utmost 
extent that is compatible with even moderate speed and lighting 
power. But everything must be speculative regarding the tactics of 
future naval warfare. Ships and armaments have been revolution- 
ised since the last important experience of fighting at sea, and it is 
impossible to forecast with certainty whether ships will in future fight 
in close or skirmishing order, or what the relative values of the 
different kinds of war-ships may be ; but this much is certain, that 
there is far less speculation in building ships of the cruiser class than 
in building battle-ships. Past experience has shown that all vessels 
of the battle-ship class have, when first designed, been deemed almost 
invulnerable ; and yet nq sooner are they completed than the march 
of invention proves them to be quite otherwise. That march is still 
going on, and is especially active in the field of high explosives. 
Who can say what new modes of destruction will not be developed 
before even the present century expires ? Whatever they may be, 
they will assuredly tell more against the sluggish battle-ship than 
against the agile cruiser — and the loss of a single cruiser is, in rela- 
tion to cost, incomparably less serious than the loss of a single 
battle-ship. Happen what may, ships of the cruiser class can never 
be out of date ; but we can have no such assurance respecting 
armoured Jbattle-ships. 

We are informed that the cost of the fleet comprised in the 
Admiralty programme, including armaments and stores, will be 
21,500,000^., of which sum 10,000,000?. will be taken out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and the remainder provided for out of the 
ordinary annual estimates of the next five years. Therefore it vrill 
be seen that the gain to the navy, beyond what it would acquire 
in the ordinary course of expenditure, is only ton millions and not 
twenty-one-and-a-half millions, as many people imagine. In other 
words, the Government proposes to expend only two millions per 
annum beyond the ordinary naval estimates of the next five years in 
order to create a fleet which is to cost twenty-one-and-a-half millions. 
But if this new fleet is to so large an extent to be paid for out 
of the ordinary naval estimates, to what source are we to look for 
the creation of a fleet suitable and adequate for the protection of 
our commerce, our coasts, an(| our harbours ? However much we . 
may commend the new fleet, we can only regard it as a fighting 
fleet and not as one capable of supplying our urgent need of protec- 
tion against predatory attacks on our coasts and merchant navy. 
All the ships comprised in it would in the event of war be required 
to blockade the enemy in his ports or to fight him at sea, or, if not 
actively employed for those purposes, would have to be held in 
reserve to guard against disaster to our existing fleet. 
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The new programme ignores the need of mercantile protection, 
and the financial statement appended to it almost amounts to a 
declaration that our present Government does not intend during the 
period covered by the programme to incur the expense of making 
adequate provision for preventing ruinous depredations on our 
enormous property both at sea and in harbour. At the present 
moment the safety of our commerce is dependent upon the suflFer- 
ance of foreign nations, who are perfectly aware of its defenceless 
condition, and ^ are known to be building vessels under the ominous 
name of ‘ commerce destroyers,* These can only be intended for 
use against us, and nothing can be more certain than that our 
commerce would be systematically attacked if We should become 
involved in a European war. The fatal consequences that might 
ensue are fully admitted. We know that our industries would be 
paralysed and our people reduced to starvation if the food and 
material we receive from abroad were intercepted, and yet our 
Government has not the courage to bring forward a 2 >r<^gramme 
sufficiently com 2 )rehenHive to give us security against this most 
patent danger. It is said that we have a splendid fleet of swift 
mercantile vessels callable of being converted into cruisers at short 
notice, but these are the very ships we should most require in war 
time for carrying our indisjien sable supplies, because, owing to their 
superior speed, they are the only ships that can secure their .safety 
by evading sittack. Besides, at best, they are but makeshifts for 
fighting purposes, and could not be made effective against regular 
cruisers. It is not for a rich nation like ours to stake its existence, 
or even its wealth, ui)on doubtful means of defence, and it is abject 
folly to do so. 

What we chiefly want in addition to the new fleet is a* numerous 
fleet of cruisers still smaller than those of the second class, and such 
as we might have at a cost of about 100,0002. each, or to the num- 
ber of a hundred at the cost of about ten battle-ships. These, 
whether acting separately or in combination, would constitute a 
naval police capable of preventing predatory attacks upon all our 
maritime property within a very considerable circle ai;Qund our 
islands, and within which circle the great bulk of our ships and 
commerce would be found, A swarm of^small ships of this descrip- 
tion would also be of great efficacy in operations against invading 
flotillas, and for preventing the landing of troops on our shores, and 
they would most certainly be called into requisition for those pur- 
poses in case of need. We should also require some larger cruisers 
of great speed for repressing the depredations on more distant seas, 
where, however, our ships would be less concentrated, and there- 
fore less liable to whoteaale destruction. If, in addition to the 
splendid new fleet of battle-ships and auxiliaries which the Govern- 
ment has wisely undertaken to construct, provision had also been 
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made for an adequate fleet suitable for commercial protection, we 
should have greatly discouraged the attempts of foreign nations to 
rival our maritime power, and would have put an end to contingen- 
cies which may cost us hundreds of millions, or may even result in 
national ruin. And what is the impediment to eflicient mea- 
sures being taken to effect our security ? It is nothing but the 
fear of party opposition where party feeling ought to have no place, 
The money required for the purpose is nothing to a nation which, 
like ours, is possessed of superabundant means. All the money 
required would be spent in the country. None would be withdrawn 
from productive industry, seeing that both caj)ital and labour are far 
in excess of its requirements. The outlay would give employment, 
which is more scarce than capital, and its result could hardly be 
called unproductive if it give security to production. It is the 
working-classes who would especially benefit by the expenditure, 
as the wage-fund would thereby be increased, and this chiefly at the 
expense of the wealthy. It is therefore difficult to understand why they 
should be opponents to defensive measuros which would benefit both 
themselves and the community at large. In short, it is impossible 
to say that the nation as a whole would be sensibly poorer by the 
adoption of measures which would establish il s security and augment 
its influence in preserving the peace of Europe, which at the present 
moment affords no prospect of j)ermanency. 


Armstrong. 
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The story of the sale of the Sibylline books has always seemed to 
me fraught with a moral of its own. That moral done into plain 
English is that when you decline to seize an opportunity, you can 
only recover your lost vantage ground by paying dearer for an inferior 
article. At the present moment, my Liberal Unionist friends are 
somewhat in tlie position of Tarquin when the Sibyl came a second 
time to proffer him the sacred books. What they can buy now is only 
half what they could have bought when the first offer was made : the 
price they are called u])on t o imj is heavier than at the outset. If they 
again decline, they will have in the end to pay yet more dearly for an 
acquisition of still more depreciated value. Such, at least, is my con- 
viction, and it is on the strength of this conviction that I would appeal 
to them once more to make up their minds while there is yet time. 

It is now close upon three years, since, writing in these pages 
on the morrow of the General Election, I urged upon the Liberal 
Unionists the necessity of coalescing with the Conservatives. I may 
be permitted to quote the words with which, in August 1886, 1 
endeavoured to sum up the position. The words were these : ^I am 
convinced, therefore, that if the Unionist Liberals, as k deemed 
probable at the time when I write, decline to form any open coalition 
with the Conservatives, they will only have succeeded in postponing 
the necessity of making an unwelcome decision. Sooner or later — 
and sooner rather than later — the conviction will be brought home 
to the Unionist Liberals, that they must join the Conservatives if 
they desire to preserve the Union.’ I think I may confidently state 
that the course of events during the last three years has justified 
my forecast. 

As I anticipated then, the Unionist I^iberals could not; in 1886, 
make up their minds either to join the Conservative Administration 
or to take their seats on the ministerial benches as avowed supporters 
of the Government. On the contrary, they decided to remain 
nominally attached to the Liberal party, and to give a virtual 
support to the Conservatives. The position was a false one firom the 
outset ; and in common with all false positions has proved unsatis- 
factory to all parties concerned. If I am rightly informed, Lord 
Hartington himself was in favour of a bolder and more straight- 
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forward course ; but his judgment was overruled by the opinions of 
some of his leading colleagues. The reasons adduced in favour of 
maintaining an attitude of so-called independence were, I believe, 
of the following character. It was urged, firstly, that a distinct 
coalition with the Conservatives would cut off any possibility of the 
reconstitution of the Liberal party on a Unionist basis ; secondly, that 
it would drive certain prominent members of the Liberal Unionist 
party back into the ranks of the Grladstonian Opposition ; and lastly, 
that it would alienate from the Liberal Unionists the support of 
their Liberal constituents. It was resolved out of deference to these 
considerations to repudiate all avowed fusion with the Conservatives, 
and to constitute^ an independent l^iberal Unionist party with a 
distinct and separate organisation of its own. The time has now 
arrived when it is possible to form some opinion as to how far the 
assumptions on the strength of which this decision was arrived at 
have proved to be in accordance with facts. Let me deal with them 
in turn. 

The prospect of any reconstitution of the Liberal party is, to say 
the least, more remote now than it was three years ago. In 1866 
it was taken for granted that if Mr. Gladstone were only out of the 
way, the Home Rule movement would collapse at once, and the 
Liberals would all reunite and agree to let bygones be bygones. 1 
doubted the truth of this assertion at the time: be must be a bold 
man \\^ho would repeat it now. Even if Mr. Gladstone were to be 
translated to those serener spheres which, in the opinion of his 
admirers, he is so eminently qualified to adorn. Home Rule for 
Ireland would still remain part and parcel of the Radical platform. 
The coalition between the Irish Nationalists and the English Demo- 
crats is nqw an accomplished fact. The time has gone by for any 
reconciliation of the moderate and extreme Liberals on a common 
platform other than that of Home Rule. The evil that men do lives 
after them ; and the great party which Mr. Gladstone led to its de- 
struction could not be restored to vitality even by his own removal 
from the scene of public life. If, therefore, the Liberal Unionists 
still imagine that by refusing to call themselves Conservatives they 
are keepiifg open the door for a possible reconstruction of the old 
Liberal party, they are blind to the evidence of facts. 

The second of the two pleas has more to be urged in its favour. 
I fully admit that if the Liberal Unionists had decided, even without 
actually taking office in the Ministry, to sit on the ministerial 
benches, to receive instructions from the ministerial whips, and to 
allow themselves to be classed as ministerialists, certain members of 
their body would have fallen out of their ranks. Sir George Trevelyan 
would have found conversion earlier, Mr. Bright would probably have 
retired from Parliament, and Mr. Chamberlain would have been placed 
in a position of exceptional difficulty. But for my own part, I doubt 
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greatly whether the Liberal Unionists would have been .any the 
weaker even for the defection of the Badical section* It is the in- 
fluence of this wing which has always stood in the way of the forma- 
tion of a United Constitutionalist party ; and those who hold with 
me that in the formation of such a party there lies the best prospeet 
of upholding the integrity of the Union, may be excused for thinkiDg 
that even for Mr. Chamberlain’s adhesion, valuable^ and honourable 
as it is, it may be possible to pay too dearly. 

But as to the third and last of the pleas against fusion, surely 
judgment against it must go by default. It is no good to shut one’s 
eyes to facts ; and the fact is that the attempt to create an indepen- 
dent Liberal Unionist party in the country has proved a failure. I 
do not dispute for one moment — I should be the last to do so — that 
throughout the constituencies there is a very large — as I hold an 
increasing — number of Liberals who are opposed to Home Buie, who 
are dksatisfled with Mr. Gladstone's leadership, who are utterly dis- 
gusted with the coalition between the Opposition and the Separatists, 
and who would sooner see the Conservatives in power than the party 
to w’hich they themselves still nominally belong. What I contend is, 
that no real progress is being made towards the formation of a third 
party, independent of, and distinct from, Gladstonians and Conserva- 
tives alike. On the contrary, the pure Liberal Unionist vote is — 
in as far as I can learn — a decreasing not an increasing quantity. 
A certain number of the Liberal malcontents, as time goes ofl, drift 
back into their old allegiance to th*e Gladstonian leaders ; a larger 
number become Conservatives in naihe as well as in fact ; a larger 
number still cease to take any active interest in politics. How in 
the name of common sense can it be otherwise? The Liberal 
Unionists have no programme, as distinguished from the. Conserva- 
tives. It is impossible to name a single measure of even second-rate 
importance which the Liberal Unionists are prepared to support as a 
party, and which the Conservatives are not. Their proclivities, to use 
a term appropriate from its vagueness to the subject, may be said to 
be of a progressive character ; but beyond this their only reason of 
being as a distinct and separate party is that they do not quite like 
being called Conservatives, and prefer to be classed as Liberals, though 
they distrust the Liberal leaders and detest the Liberal policy. This 
is a sort of mental attitude which may suit a select circle of indepen- 
dent thinkers ; but it is not a basis for the formation of a powerful 
and popular party. It may be that I am wrong ; but I fidl to see 
any of those indications in the progress of the Liberal Unionist cause 
which usually mark the rise of important political organisations. I 
do not hear of liberal Unionist clubs being founded With success^ of 
Liberal Unionist newspapers being stm-ted, of Liberal Unionist de- 
monstrations being got up spontaneously. I do full justice to the 
high-mindedness, the ability, and the eminent respectability which 
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characterise the Liberal Unionists as a party. They remind me 
always of the Orleanists in France before they could make up their 
minds to a fusion with the Legitimists* Like the Orleanists, they 
are perfectly satisfied with the soundness of their principles, the good- 
ness of their cause, the innate superiority of themselves and their 
adherents to the great mass of their opponents. Like the Orleanists, 
they are content to wait till the vulgar world becomes a convert to 
their faith. My Liberal Unionist friends assure me they are doing 
good work and making good progress. I am convinced they are sin- 
cere ill their assertion. I hope most honestly things are as they say ; 
but I am at a loss to understand the grounds of their satisfaction. 

After all, facts are stubborn things, and the facts of the various 
elections which have taken place since the return of the present Par- 
liament tell against the theory that the Liberal Unionists are gaming 
ground in the country, I agree fully that by-elections taken singly 
are a most unsatisfactory and untrustworthy test of popular opinion. 
Indeed, few things in the Gladstonian campaign are more distasteful 
— and that is saying a good deal — to men of common sense than the 
laboured attempts of Mr. Gladstone and his servile followers to prove 
by elaborate arithmetical calculations that the accession of a few 
scores of votes to the numbers polled in behalf of a iSe]>aratist candi- 
date at some obscure electoral contest represents a corresponding 
reaction of popular opinion in favour of Home Buie. In each par- 
ticular ‘by-election local and personal causes have much more to do 
with the final result than political considerations. Still, political 
considerations count for something even in Little Pedlington ; and 
if we find that in a long scries of by-elections the tendency is 
against, or in favour of, any particular cause or any particular pirty, it 
is only reasonable to assume that that cause and that party are losing 
or gaining ground with the country at large. If we apply this test to 
the Liberal Unionist movement, it is diflicult to avoid the conclusion 
that, even if it is not losing ground, it is certainly not making any. 

Since the General Election in 1886 there have been several by- 
elections in which Liberal Unionist candidates have stood against 
Gladstonians. For the Ayr Burghs, where Mr, Campbell was 
returned a6 a Liberal Unionist in 1886, Mr. Sinclair now sits as a 
Home Buler. For Burnley, on the death of Mr. Peter Bylands, Mr. 
Slagg got in as a Separatist candidate. In Northwich the Liberal 
Unionist, Mr. Verdin, has been replaced by the Home Buler, Mr. 
Brunner. In Edinburgh, Mr, Buchanan, who came in in 1886 as 
a Liberal Unionist, found conversion in 1888 and was returned as a 
Home Buler. Thus the Uberal Unionists have lost four seats to Home 
Bulers, and have gained none. They have contested seven seats 
held by Gladstonians in different parts of the country — namely, the 
St. Ives and St. Austell divisions of Cornwall, Dundee, Barnsley, 
Lanark, Liverpool (the Exchange division), and Dewsbury, and have 
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won none of them. Indeed, the solitary by-election at which they 
have held their own is in the Central Division of Birmingham, 
where the late John Bright has been succeeded by his son. 

In each one of the above instances special reasons may be alleged 
to account for the failure of the Liberal Unionists. But it is 
difficult — to my mind it is impossible — to avoid the general conclu- 
sion that the want of success which has attended their electoral 
campaigns since 1886 is due in no small degree to lack of popular 
sympathy with, or appreciation of, their position of isolation. To 
any one acquainted with the working of political forces in this 
country it would indeed be strange if this were otherwise. Our 
people, as I wrote three years ago, do not like fine-drawn distinc- 
tions; they fail to understand the status of politicians who sit with 
the Liberals and vote with the Conservatives. The truth of this 
assertion of mine was contested at the time by many friends whose 
judgment I respect. But so far it has been confirmed by the 
events ; and unless 1 am mistaken, it will be more and more 
confirmed as time goes on. 

In one respect, 1 own candidly, I was mistaken in my forecast. I 
anticipated grave difficulties in carrying out the alliance between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists in Parliament. The 
result has shown I over-estimated the difficulty. The former have 
shown a good sense and moderation, the latter a steadfastness, and 
resolution, for which ])ersonally 1 hardly gave either party credit. 
With the exception of Sir George Trevelyan, Sir Edward Watkin 
and Mr. Buchanan, there have been no secessions from the Liberal 
Unionist ranks ; and I see every reason to hope and believe that so 
long as the present Parliament lasts the alliance will continue un- 
broken and unimpaired. Nor, barring the chapter of accidents — a 
very, grave omission — is the present Parliament likely to last less 
than the full average of parliamentary existence. Still it has 
already lived out half its normal span ; and by the time another 
year is over the approach of a general election will begin to enter as 
an important factor into all political calculations. 

Already a very considerable number of Liberal Unionists must be 
turning over in their own minds the chances of their re-election, and 
speculating on the questions, under what standard, in what name, 
and upon what platform, they will have to present themselves to their 
constituents. It seems to me almost incredible that the Liberal 
Unionists should present themselves once more simply and solely 
as Liberals who are determined to support the Conservatives and 
keep the Liberal party out of office. If they do so present them- 
selves, it seems to me certain that in the great majority of instances 
they will fail to secure re-election. In certain quarters an im- 
pression appears to exist that a compact exists in virtue of which 
the Conservative party are pledged not to oppose th^ re-election of 
von. XXV.— No. 147. XX 
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all Liberal UDionists vrho have voted against Home Buie; and 
that this compact remains in force so long as Home Buie holds 
the held* No doubt if this interpretation of the alleged compact 
is correct, and if both parties to it are willing to fulfil their obliga- 
tions as loyally in the future as they have done in the past, the 
Liberal Unionists might possibly look forward to re-election by the 
aid of the Conservative vote. 

It is foreign to my purpose to consider whether this contention 
is sound or unsound, as a matter of argument. All I need say is 
that to believe in the possibility of such a compact being carried out 
for atty length of time is to ignore the conditions of human nature 
and the character of British constituencies. The Birmingham 
election has illustrated most forcibly the difficulties of enforcing 
an agreement concluded between the leaders of two political 
organisations to which the electors themselves cannot by the nature 
of things be consenting parlies. Nothing can be more satisfactory 
from a Unionist point of view than the immediate result of this 
election : nothing can be less satisfactory from the same point of 
view than its bearing on the prospects of the future. Without 
entering on the moot question whether the supporters of Mr. 
Bright or the partisans of Lord Eandolph Churchill had more or 
less of right in their respective contentions, it must be admitted 
on both sides that the misunderstanding so happily averted shows 
the great and increasing difficulty of permanent collaboration 
between two political parties fighting under different names, led by 
different leaders, and belonging to different organisations. What 
has occurred in Birmingham is certain to occur elsewhere, and the 
influences by which the schism in the metropolis of the Midlands 
was cut short in the bud cannot be relied upon to produce the same 
effect on future occasions. 

The plain truth is that an arrangement which, under very excep- 
tional circumstances, works fairly well in Parliament, does not and 
cannot work well in the constituencies. The position of an ordinary 
Liberal Unionist elector in a constituency represented by a Con- 
servative is a singularly unsatisfactory one. He is exhorted by his 
leaders to remain faithful to Liberal principles, to remember that he 
is the rightful representative of Liberal traditions, and yet he is 
enjoined to vote and canvass for the Conservatives. Nor is the 
position of the ordinary Conservative elector in a constituency 
represented by a Liberal Unionist much more satisfactory. He is 
attached to Conservative ideas — call them prejudices or principles 
as you like-- he is wedded to Conservative catch-words; he likes to 
be represented by men of his own party, holding his own views ; he 
knows that the sitting members could not hold their seats except by 
the vote of himself and his fellows ; he is aware that the Conser- 
vatives form, in most instances, a large majority of the local 
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Unionist party ; and yet be is told to give his vote and support to 
candidates who call themselves Liberals, who insist that, in some 
unintelligible way, there is something which differentiates them 
altogether from commonplace Conservatives ; and he resents the de- 
mand, though a feeling of allegance to his party leaders or a sense 
of public duty may compel him not to refuse compliance. It is 
difficult for persons who live in London, especially if they belong 
to the classes amongst which the bulk of my readers are probably 
to be found, to realise the importance attached in provincial con- 
stituencies to party names and party badges. Our Liberalism, if we 
are Liberals, is not very ardent ; our Conservatism, if we are Con- 
servatives, is not very fervent ; and so long as ap candidate repre- 
sents our general ideas, we care very little what he is called or in 
what category he is bracketed. But in the country it is otherwise ; 
and even though Unionist Liberals and Conservatives may hold 
much the same views and be fighting in the same cause, they will 
not work for candidates not belonging to their own party with the 
same zeal and energy as they would for men of their own colour. 

I believe myself that in almost every case where the Unionists 
have lost a seat at the by-elections, the main cause of the de- 
feat has been a certain want of harmony between the two sections 
of the party. They could not agree upon the choice of a candidate, 
or else the selected candidate did not meet their views upon»other 
issues than that of Home Kule ; and in consequence the house was 
divided (iguinst itself. No doubt other causes have combined to 
impair the hold of the Ministiy on popular favour. The weakening 
is as yet very slight, and may still be repaired ; but no candid on- 
looker can doubt that the Government is not as strong as it ought 
to be, considering the marked success of its policy boCh abroad 
and at home. All governments have a certain tendency to lose 
support and incur hostility by the mere fact of remaining in office. 
But this general consideration is not enough to account for the sort 
of reaction which has undoubtedly manifested itself of late, not in- 
deed in favour of Home Buie, but in favour of the Gladstonian 
party. 

The Parnell Commission and the collapse of the specific charges 
brought against Mr. Parnell have undoubtedly had something to do 
with this reaction. That this should be so is only to be expected. 
Bightly or wrongly the Government instituted a special tribunal for 
the investigation of the charges levelled by the Times against the 
Irish Nationalist leaders. Wisely or unwisely it allowed the investi- 
gation to be conducted in such a manner as to give thp prosecution 
in popular opinion the character of a State trial. The fact, there- 
fore, that the most intelligible and the most conspicuous, though 
perhaps not the most important, of these charges have been shown 
not only to be unsupported by reliable evidence, but to have been 

X X 2 
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made without due care or examination, must tell — and ought to tell 
— to the detriment of all parties concerned in the authorship or the 
endorsement of the charges in question. Then, again, the Grovem- 
ment has undoubtedly suffered to some extent from the incessant 
and unscrupulous misrepresentations to which its Irish policy has 
been subjected. Consciously or unconsciously, the Opposition have 
acted on the principle that if you only throw dirt enough some of it 
is sure to stick. No opportunity is lost of creating an impression 
amidst the English masses that the action of the Government in 
enforcing the law in Ireland is a violation of right and justice. Mr. 
Gladstone himself has set the example of first bringing charges with- 
out evidence, then treating his own assertions as proof of their truth, 
and then dropping them as immaterial when their falsity was made 
manifest. This example has been followed by his partisans. Herod 
has been out-Heroded ; and even such men as Mr. Morley, whose 
record gave promise of better things, have been led to swell the 
torrent of senseless invective and malicious misrepresentation with 
which the Ministry and its servants have been assailed for simply 
discharging their appointed duty as the champions of law and order. 
It is impossible not to admire the energy, however misplaced, which 
Mr. Gladstone and his party have displayed in their endeavours 
to pervert and delude public opinion in favour of Home liule. 
Nothing is too little, nobody is too insignificant, to escape their 
attention. If a vote is to be won, if a seat is to be captured, 
if a newspaper is to be got .hold of, Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
are ready to take any trouble, to offer any inducements, to tender 
any consideration, requisite for the attainment of their object. 

Still, I doubt greatly whether either of these causes has pro- 
duced any very serious effect on the fortunes of the Unionist partjr. 
From persons who have taken an active part on either side in the 
recent by-elections I hear the same testimony, that in their opinion 
the Parnell Commission, the collapse of Pigott’s] evidence, and the 
alleged iniquity of coercion seemed to possess very little interest for 
the electorate. I suspect, if the truth could be known, the sentiment 
of the avierage British elector is, that the Pamellites are all a bad lot, 
and that if they did not do one thing they did another. In much the 
same way, and from the same causes, the attempt to raise an outcry' 
against coercion has proved to be flogging a dead horse. Amongst 
the British public there exists a profound, possibly an unreasoning, 
incredulity as to the accuracy of Hibernian statements or the reality 
of Hibernian grievances. 

I am not defending these innate prejudices of the ordinary 
.British elector, though they take the heart out of the Separatist 
campaign. On the contrary, I regret their existence, because the 
state of mind under which they originate constitutes, in my judgment, 
the one real and serious peril to the Unionist cause. Electioneering 
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agents on both sides, if they could afford to speak their minds out, 
would agree with me in saying that the electorate, as a body, are 
sick of Ireland and the Irish question. If the Government can hold 
their own in Ireland, the public will care very little about the means 
by which law has been enforced and order has been upheld ; and 
Mr. Balfour will become, as he is fast becoming, one of the most 
popular men of the day in England. But if, owing to the inherent 
difSculties of tlie problem, increased as they are beyond conception 
by the alliance between the Gladstonians and the Parnellites, the Irish 
question should block the way much longer, there will be a formidable 
popular outcry in favour of its being settled one way or the ofher. 

It is in the possibility of such an outcry arising that I see the 
real danger to the United Kingdom ; it is in view of its imminence 
that I vrould urge the Liberal Unionists not to allow sectional 
differences to stand any longer in the way of the creation of one 
Unionist party. The whole aim and object of the Gladstonian 
policy is to iiersuade the electorate that the concession of Home 
Kule would make no real difference to the statitt of the United 
Kingdom, and is the only measure by which the Irish question can 
be removed from the domain of English politics. It is obvious that 
the state of mind which I have indicated as that of the ordinary 
British elector with reference to the Irish question, predisposes him 
to listen favourably to this sort of appeal. There is a danger — to 
my mind, a very real and imminent danger — that th6 masses, 
misled as to the true meaning of Home Kule, not realising the 
consequences it involves, and sick to death of the whole Irish 
business, may vote for Home Rule under the impression that they 
will thus get rid of the Irish question. 

Now, according to the French saying, it is ‘ preaching to the 
converted ’ to demonstrate the falsity of this reasoning to the class 
for whom I am writing. It is enough to say that even if Home Kule 
could — which we deny — be shown to our satisfaction to be practicable, 
just, and even beneficial to Ireland, we should still oppose the 
measure with all the force in our power. We should do so because 
we hold the maintenance of the Union to be essential to the power, 
the fame, the prosperity, and even the existence of our common 
country. The whole is greater than the part; and we are not 
prepared to sign the death-warrant of Great Britain for the sake of 
possibly conferring a problematical advantage on one of its com- 
ponent parts. Right or wrong, this is the conviction on which we 
act; and we are bound to ask ourselves why this conviction has, 
as I believe, not yet been brought home to the* mass of the 
community. 

My answer to this question is a very simple one. We— if I may 
claim for the moment to speak in the name of the Liberal Unionists 
— ^have failed hitherto to take the action by which alone the con- 
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victioii we desire can be impressed upon the public mind. Our 
contention, if I understand it rightly, is this. Home Buie, in fact 
if not in name, involves the repeal of the Union : the maintenance 
of the Union is a matter of life and death to England : in order, 
therefore, to withstand the concession of Home Buie, it is our 
duty to sacriiice all party considerations to the welfare of qur country. 
This is what we profess. Is it also what we practise ? Speaking 
honestly, I cannot say that it is. I admit — no one would do so more 
readily — that the Liberal Unionist leaders have made heavy sacrifices 
for the sake of their principles, and have displayed a* high-minded 
disinterestedness rare in the annals of party warfare. But still, they 
always seem to me open to the reproach, that having sacrificed the 
substance for conscience’ sake, they shrink from surrendering the 
shadow. They are willing to vote against tlie party whose name 
they bear and in whose ranks they insist on sitting ; they are re- 
solved to support a Conservative Government in order to keep the 
Liberals out of office ; they are ready to represent constituencies in 
which they are leturned by the strength of the Conservative vote ; 
but they are not prepared to forego their claim to be called Liberals. 
It stands to reason, that this attitude of theirs must impress the 
public with a doubt as to the sincerity of their professions. If they 
really believed in their own hearts that the maintenance of the 
Union* is a matter overriding i)arty or personal considerations, they 
would show their indifference to all such considerations by rallying 
to the great party which forma the backbone of the Unionist cause. 
So, at any rate, popular logic argues, and in this instance popular 
logic is, 1 am afraid, in the right. 

There are other reasons, too, to be borne in mind, which militate 
strongly in favour of the fusion I advocate. Nobody can doubt that 
the name and record and traditions of the Conservatives stand in the 
way of their popularity with a large portion of the masses. The 
prejudice may be most unjust, but still it exists, and its existence 
must be taken into account. Now, nothing could do so much to 
mark the transition through which the Conservative party has 
passed, to illustrate the differences between the Conservatives of to- 
day and the Conservatives of fifty or even five and twenty years ago, 
than the open accession to their ranks of a number of eminent 
Liberals, whose sympathy with progressive ideas is beyond dispute, 
whose names and antecedents are guarantees for their fidelity to 
the sound liberalism of former days, the guardianship of which 
has now passed into the hands of the Conservative party. It is no 
disparagement to the Conservatives to admit that if in 1886 the 
Liberal Unionists had accepted ' the offers so loyally made them by 
Lord Salisbury, and if Lord Hartington and his chi^ colleagues had 
joined in forming a Ministry, the Unionist party would occupy a 
far stronger position in the country than it does at present. The 
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opportunity was lost : the Separatist movement has been consolidated 
by the alliance between the Famellites and the Liberals, end the 
conclusion of an open coalition between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists would probably not produce the same moral effect 
now on public opinion as it would have done in 1886. Still, it is 
not yet too late to make the experiment with a fair chance of 
success. 

If the chiefs led the way, the rank and file would follow suit. 
It is possible, though I doubt its being probable, that a certain 
number of Liberal Unionists in the provincial constituencies might 
decline to join the Conservatives and might go over to the Glad- 
stonians. But what the Liberal Unionist party might thus lose in 
numbers,, it would more than gain in influence. Taking English 
political instincts and traditions for what they are, no party will 
ever, as a body, work cordially with political opponents unless a 
common cause develops into a common organisation. If once the 
Unionist Liberals became convinced that in working for the 
Unionists they were working for a Ministry in which their own 
leaders hold seats and their own ideas are directly represented, 
they would display an energy in defending the cause of the Union 
which as yet they have not displayed. Such difficulties as that at 
Birmingham could not occur if the Unionists formed one common 
party led by common leaders. Such difficulties are certain tjo occur 
again, and to occur more frequently as time goes on, if the 
Unionists remain divided into two separate organisations with 
separate leaders and separate titles. 

I have little doubt these words of mine will be misinterpreted 
in certain quarters. We shall be told by Gladstonian organs, in the 
Transatlantic jargon which they have adopted since they joined 
hands with the Irish agitators, that ‘ another Unionist throws up 
the sponge.’ 1 admit nothing of the kind. I have too much 
faith in the common sense, the sturdy courage, and the public spirit 
of our English race, to believe — till I see it — in the possibility of their 
being lured on to consent to the ruin of their own country by the 
threats of a pack of Irish agitators or the blandishmeniiS of their 
English tools. Time after time in our history we have blundered 
into victory ; and it may well be that we shall do so once again. 
But a belief, an almost unreasoning belief, that whatever happens 
our English people are not about to commit self-destruction, is not 
inconsistent with a keen appreciation of the dangers which beset our 
present position. I see on one side a party greedy for power, un- 
scrupulous in action, ready to make any sacrifice which can advance 
their ends, and united under the leadership of a statesman who — 
however low you may rank bis statesmanship — ^is a master of all the 
arts by which votes are won, seats carried, and office obtained. 1 see 
on the other a great party divided into two sections, both of which 
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are honest, patriotic, and high-minded ; but both of whidi, by virtue 
of these very qualities, disdain the artifices employed by their oppo- 
nents, and are too much disposed to rest content with the goodness 
of their cause. I see that both sections of the Unionists are weak- 
ened by lack of the strength which each section could confer upon a 
united party. And seeing this, I am justified in asking whether, 
considering the magnitude of the stake at issue, we are right in 
running the risk to which the reluctance of the Liberal Unionists to 
coalesce with the Conservatives exposes the cause of the Union. 

In my view the consolidation of the Unionist party affords the 
best — though 1 am far from saying the sole — hope for the mainte- 
nance of the Union. And holding this view I may be pardoned for 
asking once more whether the time has not yet arrived for an avowed 
and open fusion between two parties who are already united in well 
nigh everything except name. 

Eduakd Dicey. 
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THE HINDU AT HOME, 


There is a charm in India which cannot be defined. It may be the 
infinite variety of form, colour, and character in ewry-day life, it may 
be that here more than in any other land the past is not a dead past. 
You live amongst palaces, men, and manners which have remained 
unchanged for centuries, whilst you see the strong rule of a conquering 
modem race, not destroying but organising the empire to which it 
has succeeded, and, by virtue of your English birth, you become, not 
a mere student of bygone history, but an actual part of that great 
drama which is continually unrolled ^ from the silent , hills to the 
sounding sea.’ 

After, the English traveller has duly admired the stately modem 
buildings and the gay native bazaar of Bombay, a city which East and 
West have combined to rear as a fitting portal to their joint land, 
perhaps the first thing which strikea him is the immensity of India. 
He may have been told that India is,, not a country but a continent 
inhabited by races speaking a hundred and six different languages 
besides dialects, but it is not till he begins to journey from place to 
place that he realises the vast distances which he must traverse. 
Now he ascends amongst precipitous mountains whose summits are 
flattened into the semblance of giant fortifications by the tropical 
storms, now the train bears him through marshy paddy-fields often 
under floods over which the natives paddle their little boats, whilst 
the rising or setting sun glows through the palm-trees, turning the 
muddy waters to vivid red. Again he crosses interminable plains 
soon to be rich with command grain of every kind, or with yellow-flower- 
ing cotton, unless perchance he finds himself in some stony wilderness 
where already legend explains that Hanouman’s monkeys dropped 
great boulders on their way from the Himalayas to build a bridge to 
Ceylon over which the great hero Bama might pass to the rescue of 
his lost Sita. 

In the Deccan, castle after castle rises on little mounds fortified like 
Norman strongholds. In Oude the villages are fortresses surrounded 
by mud walls and telling their own story of tribal disputes and mid- 
night raids. The district, however, which brings most vividly before 
the mind the d&ys of wild horsemen scouring the fields and sweeping 
down the mountain passes is Bajpootana, where the descendants of 
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genniDe feudal chiefs still keep their feudal state. The capital of 
any one amongst them may stand for a type of the rest. The palace^ 
a graceful irregular mass of buildings, with its zenana, armoury, and 
durbar hall, surrounds a courtyard in which saunter and squat armed 
and unarmed retainers. The interior is decorated in a compromise 
between Oriental and European taste — the more Oriental the better, 
as when an untravelled native noble begins to invest in English fur- 
niture, the result is apt to suggest a modern hotel furnished on the 
sweating system. The great object in any case is to hang the 
ceilings with as many chandeliers and coloured glass balls as possible. 
The walls and columns are generally gaily painted, and a favourite 
fancy is a ‘ hall of mirrors ’ in which walls and ceiling are inlaid with 
innumerable little looking-glasses or pieces of talc, or of coloured 
glass. Occasionally you find a durbar hall with real marble carved 
columns worthy of all admiration. 

The idea of order is still far to seek. At the entrance of the 
finest palace you find the shoes, bedding, and old clothes of the 
guards thrown about, and piled up promiscuously; and framed 
cuttings from illustrated papers, cheap prints, or photographs will be 
nailed up quite crooked on decorated palace walls. The hall of the 
old Palace of Tanjore in the south, which is used as a depository for 
the royal valuables, contains amongst its treasures a framed coloured 
advertisement of Coats’s cotton. To return to Kajpootana. The 
chiefs themselves are generally, handsome young men, gorgeously 
attired in long silk or velvet coats and tightly fitting coloured 
trousers*; their turbans on state occasions glitter with gems, and 
they wear splendid necklaces of pearls and diamonds. Their manners 
are courteous and they are most hospitable to visitors. Some who 
have been educated in the liajcot College speak English well. Those 
of their subjects who can trace their descent to a common ancestor 
form their clan and may number hundreds, or even thousands, vary- 
ing in wealth and position from the highest zemindar to the poorest 
ryot, but all claiming a species of equality. At Jeypore the rich 
young blood-relations of the Maharajah from whom he claims feudal 
service are, obliged, in addition to their country seats, to have town 
houses, in order to attend the special class in his college which has 
been formed for their instruction. This college educates boys of all 
plasses ; the chiefs are taught apart from the others, and their 
studies are less severe, but it is hoped ‘to make men of them.* 
This shows wisdom and foresight. Hitherto education has been 
mainly confined to the middle-classes, and the natural leaders of the 
people ^ve allowed themselves to be outstripped in the intellectual 
race. Sons of clerks and shopkeepers graduate in the Calcutta and 
Bombay universities, studying in the local colleges and going up to 
the centres for examination. By dint of the marvellous memory 
and calculating powers of the Hindu, they acquire a verbal, acquaint- 
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ance with English literature and a knowledge of mathematics which 
are astounding. These are the men who, instigated by discontented 
English agitators, demand ‘ representative institutions.’ They cannot 
dig, and though they cannot justly be accused of being ashamed to 
beg, they would prefer the chance of voting themselves large salanes 
for exercising their undeniably fluent powers of speech. Most of 
the native States have colleges, high schools, and jails on approved 
systems. When you see such generous and enlightened rulers as, 
for instance, the Maharajah of Bhownuggur, the impression carried 
away is that the British raj exercises a wise discretion in allowing 
these provinces to continue under native government, with the 
assistance of British [Residents and Agents, if only caution is observed 
in not bestowing the much-coveted rewards and decorations on the 
chiefs when they first succeed to their dominions. Those who have 
worked hard and spent their revenues to improve the condition of 
their subjects well deserve recognition ; but if young gentlemen who 
have been British wards during their minority at once get all they 
have to hope for, they lose a great incentive to action, and are apt 
to become careless and absentee rulers. One curious feature is the 
universal use of the English language for notices and time-tables in 
institutions under purely native management, as also for the words of 
command in the armies of native princes. These armies do not look 
very formidable at present, whatever they may become when drilled 
by English officers, and brigaded with English troops. The prospect 
of this drill has given rise to some, curious rumours. A Eurasian 
officer at Ulwur asked whether it was true that the Russians were 
near at hand, and a battle to be fought in a few days. 

No one can be surprised at the rapidity with which reports 
circulate in India when he watches the out-of-door existence led by 
the people. The day begins at the tanks or rivef-side. There may 
be seen numberless men and women washing themselves and their 
clothes all at once. A woman unrolls one end of her coloured sari, 
or cloth, about eight yards long, and washes that, standing herself 
meanwhile in the water ] then she winds herself up in the wet end, 
and washes the other — ^a decorous but uncomfortable fashion of public 
bathing. The sari, with a very short jacket coming a little way 
below the shoulders, constitutes the ordinary costume of a southern 
woman, the sari being wrapped round the legs, and also drawn over 
the head and shoulders. In the north she generally wears a petti- 
coat and a shorter sari or chuddar worn more Like a mantilla. Not 
only human beings but elephants and buffaloes may at times be seen 
enjoying a morning bath. The elephants will lie right down in the 
water, while their attendants scrub them with cocoa-nuts. 

The rivers have very wide beds which are covered during the 
rains by rushing streams ; after these subside great expanses are left 
bare on which pumpkins and water-melons are plentifully grown. 
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From the river one can return to the town and watch the further 
domestic arrangements of the population. A great deal of hair- 
dressing goes oD, all in the street ; many men have their heads shaved 
bare with the exception of one little tuft on the crown or a strip on 
either side above the ears ; but the style of wearing the hair varies 
almost as much as the way of tying the turban or the shape of the 
Hindu cap. Here a man, extended on a bedstead of rope laced 
backwards and forwards on a wooden frame, is being rubbed with 
sandal-wood oil, there a woman is adorning the space in front of her 
door by sticking little yellow flowers into the earth ; here again are 
girls coming from the well bearing on their heads polished brass 
lotas, or earthenware chatties ; there are the bheesties carrying the 
water in skins tucked under their arms, or in vessels piled one 
above the other in nets suspended from the long poles which they 
carry over the shoulder. Everywhere are little brown babies whose 
sole costume is a piece of string tied round their waists, and possibly 
bracelets or anklets. Now x^ass flocks of goats to the milking, or 
little humped bullocks drawing rough wooden carts or carrying 
burdens ; perhaps a line of camels fastened together with total dis- 
regard of their comfort by means of a string tied to the tail of one 
and passed through the nostrils of his companion immediately 
following. Here comes a merchant borne in a palki or a great man 
reclining in a carriage driven by a gaily but untidily clad coachman 
and preceded by mounted sowars carrying little flags on lances. 
Turning into the bazaar, the scene is even more animated. On either 
side of the narrow street are little open shops, like platforms raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, sheltered by projecting 
awnings of bamboo, thatch, or tiles. The side-posts and lintels are 
sometimes, as at Muttra, curiously carved ; sometimes, as at Baroda, 
gaudily painted red, green, and yellow. On the platform the master 
of the establishment often spreads his charpoy and bolster, such a 
bed as the healed paralytic would have carried away with him, and 
waits placidly for the bargaining customers. Even the pie, about a 
third of a farthing, is not minute enough for native transactions, 
and a pile of cowrie shells by his side represents yet smaller change. 
Here you see every kind of petty ware in process of manufacture or 
displayed for sale — grain of all kinds, pink and yellow flowers to 
offer in the temple or to hang round the neck of an honoured guest, 
tempting gold and silver braid, coloured cloths folded as they arrived 
from Manchester, or held out to dry as they are drawn fresh from 
the dyeing vat. Boys squat with strings tied to their toes which 
they are twisting^ ready for bead necklaces ; men are concocting from 
sugar, milk, cocoa, and gram, the endless variety of sweetmeats dear 
to the native palate ; women are grinding com with circular stones, 
or spinning cotton with rudely-fashioned handwheels. Heavy silver 
ornaments and glittering native jewelleiy with imitation stones attract 
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the young wives -nose-rings, earrings, anklets, and particularly the 
lac bracelets which have to be squeezed over the hand without 
breaking previous to payment, at the expense of a crushing of bones 
which brings tears to the eyes. Native women, moreover, often have 
their arms elaborately tattooed, but this custom does not obtstin 
among the men. Cheap purchases are made standing in the street, 
but if you wish to indulge in more costly wares you are invited 
inside, and perhaps to an upper room. Then a lengthy process of 
weighing silver goods or gold-worked cloth in scales against rupees, 
and of wearisome bargainings, has to be gone through. It begins 
with the unvarying protest that the vendor does not tell lies and 
asks the price he means to take, and ends with his acceptance of 
such a deduction as you are strong-minded enough to insist upon. 

As the day wears on, wedding parties perambulate the streets, 
women come bearing on their heads baskets of bridal gifts, and if 
the marriage is a tolerably rich one the bridegroom approaches 
mounted on an elephant and preceded by nautch girls. Evening 
falls suddenly. One minute you have clear daylight, the next a 
gorgeous western sky, and before you have gazed your fill at its 
beauty comes darkness with twinkling stiirs. The natives will not 
retire yet awhile to their closely packed houses. They light little 
fires out of doors and, squatted around them, gossip far into the 
night. If you drive through the town at midnight, you may see 
figures wrapped in blankets or quilts lying everywhere, under veran- 
dahs, on the ledges of shops, on bedsteads in the road.’ It almost 
looks like a city where the plague has stricken down the inhabitants, 
but it only indicates that the wise Hindu has chosen the open air of 
heaven for his bed as well as for his dressing-room. 

Many who rent little shops in the towm live in ^surrounding 
villages, and certainly their cottages do not strike one as attractive 
abodes. A mud hovel roofed with tiles, the light let in through the 
door and a few holes in the walls, was the dwelling-place of a Brah- 
min and his family, seven persons in all, in a village near Benares. 
Two rooms opened into each other, and the inner one into a little 
court with a kind of cooking shed beyond. The sole contents 
appeared to be two bedsteads, one or two brass vessels,* a couple of 
small idols, and a few ragged articles of clothing. On account of his 
sacred caste the Brahmin was allowed to live rent-free, and he pos- 
sessed two acres of land and two cows. He supplemented the income 
derived from these by begging in a neighbouring temple, a fact 
which he announced with much satisfaction. 

The middle-class Hindus are beginning to furnish their houses 
with considerable comfort. We saw the bedroom of one at Madras 
provided with punkah and mosquito curtains, and adorned with 
highly coloured pictures of the gods, and with coloured prints ot 
events in their lives got up in Beligious Tract Society style. 
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Apart from their beautiful embroideries and their hereditary skill 
in inlaying, in carving patterns in wood and stone, and in working 
in brass, the Hindus of to-day have little idea of art in the European 
sense of the word. English ears find native music and singing some- 
what shrill and monotonous. Fainting and sculpture reached their 
Indian acme in the days of the Moghuls, and the limitations of the 
Mahommedan religion prevented any attempts at representation of 
the human form. The great Akbar, indeed, liberal in this as in all 
other ways, thought that the study of the divine handiwork tended 
to greater reverence for the Deity, but even he could not reverse the 
bigotry of his creed. Nevertheless masterpieces of paintings executed 
in India*in his day still exist, though almost entirely as illustrations 
in books. A Persian translation of the Eamayana in the possession 
of Colonel Hanna at Delhi, and of the Mahabharata belonging to 
the Mjaharajah of Jeypore, contain numerous full-page illustrations 
which, for richness of colour, delicacy of outline, and beauty of exe- 
cution, vie with any French or Italian missal of tlie Middle Ages. 

It is needless to dwell on the marble dreams of Delhi and Agra. 
Every curve of every flower, the pomegranates dropping from the 
arches, the gossamer tracery of the screens, the jewelled glory of 
the mosaics will never pass from the memory of those who have seen 
them, and cannot be shown by pen or pencil to those who have not. 
The Taj, that fairy palace of a love stronger than death, sprung from 
sunset ciouds and silvered by the moon, has but one fault — it is too 
I)erfect. Nothing is left to the imagination. There are no mysterious 
arches, no unfinished columns, nbthing is there that seems to speak 
of human longing and unfulfilled aspiration ; you feel that a conqueror 
has made Art his slave, and the work is complete ; you can demand 
nothing more exquisite in this world. Nevertheless something is lack- 
ing to the original design. The lady of the Taj had desired that 
Shah Jehan should be buried in another and identic^al mausoleum, 
only of hlach marble, on the opposite side of the Jumna, united with 
hers by a golden bridge. Aurengzebe, however, said, ‘ My parents 
are not like those birds which must sleep the male on this side of 
the river, the female on that,’ and he showed his respect of their 
conjugal affection, as also his economy, by burying Shah Jehan by 
Aijumund. 

The splendid Jain temples offer the finest specimens of Hindu 
design. The skill and intricacy of the workmanship are beyond belief ; 
every inch of wall, columns, and ceiling being carved with figures and 
patterns of great beauty. No one but a Hindu could have had the 
patience to accomplish such a labour. The Buddhist remains show 
traces of the Greek influence left by Alexander’s invasion. Some of 
the Brahmin temples, more especially in the south, are imposing and 
magnificent, but probably their sculptors were checked in their advance 
in statuary, not only by their natural conservative adherence to con- 
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ventional forms, and the veto which caste places on visits to otber 
lands where they might study from higher models, but also by their 
distorted conception of the deities whom they wished to represent. 
How could sculpture make much progress in j^eproducing physical 
beauty when the chief objects of adoration were a god with numerous 
arms or an elephant’s head, and a goddess with bloodthirsty tendencies 
and a necklace of skulls ? 

And as it was, so, to a great extent, it still is. It is the fashion 
to speak of Hinduism as a decaying religion. The wish that induces 
such a remark must indeed be father to the thought. Some say that 
Islam is making ijrogress in India. Of this there is not the slightest 
symptom, nor is it In any way likely. On the contrary, the arftipathy 
between the votaries of Islamism and of Hinduism appears to be on 
the increase. Education has advanced much more rapidly amongst the 
latter than the former, with the result that the Hindu would be rather 
disposed to despise the Mahommedan for his ignorance than to accept 
him as his teacher. On the other hand, .the Mahommedan, feeling 
his mental inferiority, falls back on his physical superiority and 
former imperial position, and poses as the ally of the British against 
the attempt of the Bengali baboo to snatch at representative govern- 
ment, knowing that Islam is stronger with the sword than with either 
tongue or pen. These are hardly the sentiments of disciple and 
teacher. 

What are the chances of the Christian missionary ? Canon Isaac 
Taylor has shown of late by striking statistical evidence how very 
few converts English missionaries gather in for the money expended. 
Probably personal observation in India would induce him to write 
still more strongly than he has done. It must be said, however, 
that here, as elsewhere, statistics prove too much and too little. 
Hundreds of converts were made during the famine years, who have 
since relapsed, but whose names go to swell the list of ^native 
Christians;’ hundreds, if not thousands, are put down as ^ under 
instruction,’ who, everyone knows, come to the mission schools for the 
sake of the secular instruction given, but whom no one in his wildest 
moments expects ever tp become converts. In the Madras Presidency 
where there are far more Christians than in any other part of India, 
only ten per cent, of the pupils in the Protestant Christian schools 
are Christians, and a single conversion in twenty-five years suffices to 
throw a whole school into uproar. Still, since the young men and 
children attending these schools imbibe a higher and, indeed, Christian 
standard of morals, the missionaries must in justice be credited 
with an influence for good which cannot be expressed in figures. 
The living force and growth of Hinduism are evident in every part 
of India. The immense temple of Madura, for instance, with its 
stately halls and cloisters^ its thousand columns, and its colossal 
monolithic deities and dragons, is not only thronged with worship- 
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pers, but is daily adding both to its structure and to its treasures. 
It has an annual income of 70,000 rupees, and the Nattukottai 
Chetties, a caste of native money-lenders, are said to have lately 
spent 40,000Z. on the fabric. This temple illustrates the adaptive 
fa/3ulty of the Brahmins. Originally dedicated to Minak^hi, the fish- 
goddess of the aboriginal Dravidian races, it was appropriated by the 
Brahmins, who overcame all theological difficulties by identifying 
Minakshi with Parvati, the wife of Shiva, and adopting her into their 
Pantheon. She is the presiding goddess at Madura, but she shares 
the homage of her worshippers with many gods, rishis or saints, and 
demons. Amongst the last-named is a former English collector, Mr. 
Bous Peter. He paid due respect to the goddess in his lifetime, 
and now a doorway in the temple is dedicated to his memory and 
periodically lighted up in Lis honour. In the north of India, the 
neighbourhood of that holy land where Krishna spent his youth is 
another scene of Hindu religious liberality. A Guru or teacher from 
Madras converted the Seths, the Hindu Eothschilds, from Jainism to 
a form of Vishnu worship called Sri Sampradaya. The family there- 
upon expended some 450,000Z. in the erection of a great temple at 
Brindoban, near Muttra, besides building a temple in the town of 
Muttra itself. They annually expend vast sums in the maintenance 
of priests and Brahmins, the instruction of boys in the Shastras or 
holy writings, and in feeding the poor. Instances might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, were such needed. 

Pilgiichages are more rife than ever, being greatly facilitated by 
the spread of railways. On 'some of the festivals at Brindoban, 
where there are many temples besides that of the Seths, it is calcu- 
lated that a million of people are present. Not only English and 
Scotch, but German, and numerous American missionaries ar^ at 
work. But why are they apparently powerless to cope with Hindu- 
ism? Doubtless many a missionary is sent out who^is mentally 
unequal to a post of so much difficulty, and unprepared for the self- 
denial which it entails. Further, as a native Christian pastor’s wife 
said the other day, ‘ The people say, “ Yours is a very dull religion ; 
there is not enough tamasha (i.e. show or function) about it.” ’ The 
Boman Catholic priests and the Salvation Army appear to satisfy 
the requirements of self-denial and tamasha better than the Anglican 
and Protestant missionaries. 

Taking, again, those who have met with some outward success in 
sweeping numbers into the fold, they have, with few exceptions, 
only secured the lowest and most ignorant people — outcasts with 
much to gain and nothing to lose by joining their ranks. .Of course, 
it may be said that one soul is as valuable as another ; but if the 
object is increase of numbers, a decoy-duck is more precious than a 
scarecrow. A Brahmin or high-caste man who is improved by con- 
version will lead others in his wake ; low-caste and semi-educated 
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Christians form a community which repels rather than attracts. 
A Brahmin is not necessarily a priest, but priests are generally 
Brahmins, and the whole caste, t^oughout its many subdivisions, 
is respected as holy, and as intellectually and socially superior to all 
others. Though their claims are doubtless exaggerated, it is pro- 
bable that for some three thousand years the majority of Brahmins 
have preserved their unsullied descent and hereditary education, and 
it would be difficult for any other race on the face of the globe 
(except, perhaps, some Jewish families) to say as much. The unpub- 
lished testimony of a young Brahmin of to-day, well educated, of 
good orthodox family, and who has had every opportunity of forming 
a fair judgment of missionary effort and prospects 4n Southern India, 
may not be devoid of interest. It must not be forgotten that in 
Southern India only have missionaries produced any impression 
worth mentioning. 

Little (writes Mr. T. Vartidhn Row) has been eftl^ted by missionaries in 
Southern India in the way of proselytism. Some of these ag^encies have established^ 
colleges and schools where education of a very high order is imparted at trilling cost. 
I admit that Western knowledge has shaken the belief of our young inen to the 
foundation, and that some of them are drifting towards indifference for the traditional 
observances of Hindu society. But this same awakening does not lead them any 
nearer to Ohristianity. It will lend, I have no doubt, towards a strict examination 
of Hindu doctrines, errors, and practices, and a consequent removal of anomalies 
and absurdities. The conciliatory and accommodating nature of Hinduism will 
permit t1\e reception into its fold of the advanceil ideas of its most xealous reformers. 
Higher education wdll not help to advance Ohristianity in India. The effects of 
conversion on a high-caste Hindu are anything but encouraging. I do not wish to 
give names, but among my acquaintance and within my knowledge 1 can name 
half-a-dozen coses where a steady deterioration has followed in the wake of con 
version. But among the lower classes missionary ' efforts have been eminently 
successful. In Tinnovelly whole Shonars’ (toddy-drawers) villager have been 
taken into the Christian fold. These wonderful results occurred at a most in- 
opportune time. The South Indian famine of three years raged with unspeakable 
severity from 1876 to 1878, and mission bodies were entrusted with the organisation 
of relief operations. The success of the missionary efforts in the relief of souls was 
as marvellous as in the relief of distress. Over 16,000 men were admitted into the 
religion of Christ in less than a year. Of course men are likely to cavil at such 
curious coincidences. 

The Shanars are now, I know, a very thriving and industrious acommunity. 
Neat little churches and hospitals appear in the midst of clean and well laid-out 
villages which were until recently the abode of squalor and dirt. 

The influence of Christianity on high and low class Hindus is almost opposite 
in effect. The causes are not far to seek. The Shanars, who ard* Dravidians by 
race, were Dravidians in religion and in worship. The worship of demons, of the 
powers of evil and of malignant and fatal diseases under the name of Mari or Kali 
Amma, is the chief feature in the Dravidian religion, if religion it is to be called. 
The softer, purer, and infinitely superior creed, the creed of Christ, was offered to 
them. These children, who were scared by the loud thunder and* the forked light- 
™g, gla^y gave up' their hideous practices and their harharous gods to be taken 
into the universal protection of Him whose love is all>*abBorhing. But to the higher- 
caste Hindu (provided he know anything about .Hinduism) Christianity offers no 
solution to his doubts and to his fears. The doctrines of the Upanishads (the 
VoL. XXV.— No. 147. Y Y 
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philosopliical speculatioDB of the Vedas) satisfy the utmost longiugs of the mind. 
The acute logic of the ancient Bishis has raised a bulwark of aiguments to support 
the huge fabric of Hindu thought. The doctrine of Karma offers the simplest and 
most reasonable answer to the obvious inequalities and striking contrasts in this 
visible world of happiness and suffering. The ferment and unrest of the soul in the 
search of knowledge is soothed and laid at rest when the object of contemplation is 
reduced to a figure-head and finally a point in space. This contemplation of a 
point in space results in a self-absorbing delight which knows no end and which 
places the soul high above all carnal wants and aspirations. This is the goal of 
Hindu philosophy. Christianity has nothing to oiler to those who ai'e dmatisjkd 
with Hinduism. * 

The faith of the enlightened Brahmin is on a very different level 
from that of the common people. If you ask concerning his own 
belief, he will tell you that he believes in One God — according to 
his particular school he believes that God is everything, or that 
He unites with matter to become everything. All i^foceed from 
Him and all effort should be directed to re-absorption into Him. 
Good acts tend to this result by the gradual purification in succes- 
sive incarnations of Karma, or the residuum of unconquered passions 
and unexpiated sins after death. Bad acts debase men more and 
more. * What happens to devil-worshippers and other such out^caste 
races ? ’ asked a friend of mine. ^ They go to hell ’ was the prompt 
reply. Observing my look of astonishment at the sweeping condem- 
nation, the Brahmin with whom we were talking took it to indicate 
a doubt of the accommodation, and hastened to add, ^ Oh, we have 
twenty, thirty, plenty of hells.^ Shiva, Vishnu, and the other gods 
and goddesses are regarded ad embodiments of the various divine 
attributes, or incarnations to reveal the divine will and to deliver 
men from evil. Many Brahmins would have no particular objection 
to acknowledge Christ in some such way as this. As one said to me, 

‘ I do not know his history as well as I know my own sacred books, 
but if what is told of him is true, I believe that he must have been a 
saint if not a Divine Incarnation.’ Another thought that each race 
had its own revelation. ‘ We,’ he said, ^ have Krishna, you have 
Christ. You say that your Christ was crucified — our Krishna was 
shot.’ 

It ma;^ be said that such men as these are not far from Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity aptly compared a contest with them to the encounter of 
Goeur de Lion and Saladin in the TaUsman. The sharp sword of 
the crusader is unavailing to sever a silken cushion which adapts 
itself to every stroke. You ask why, if their own futh is so elevated, 
they leave the masses to idol-worship. * Ignorant people and /emotes,’ 
you are told, ‘^cannot at once comprehend the nniveraal presence. 
We teach them first that God is in the image — so He is, fqr He is 
everywhere — and from that we go on to explain that He pervades the 
Universe.’ It is doubtful if the ^ ignorant people and females ’ ever 
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get beyond the first stage. One Hindu ascetic, with an extraordinary 
love of quotation and devotion to Thomas a Kempis, cited not only 
Roman Catholic arguments, but also Tyndall’s Theory of Atoms in 
defence of idol-worship. He demonstrated thereby that nothing, not 
even the leg of a table, was unchangeable, that, therefore, the Divine 
effluence animated all things, and that the perfectly enlightened 
mind could see and worship the Omnipresent as well in that piece 
of wood as in any other object visible or invisible. 

The present condition of Hinduism has something in common 
with the Western Reformation. Educated Hindus confess that they 
never knew the details and signification of their own religion till 
they learnt them from Western sources. Many have sought inspira- 
tion in the old V'edas where they find nothing about Shiva and 
Vishnu, but the worship of One God revealed in the forces of Nature. 
Everywhere there is a tendency on the part of Brahmin pundits to 
set their house in order, and to try and prove, like the Arya-Sozmy 
and the Theosophists, that the true Hindu religion is as pure as 
Christianity and more philosophical. The Brahmo-Somaj, which 
professes to base itself on natural religion and to take what is true 
from all revelation, approaches nearly to Christianity, but does not 
seem to make much progress in India. An Indian Prince said the 
other day, pointing to a chandelier, ‘ God is like that light, the various 
religions are the colours through which the light may shine.’ To 
which the Christian can only answer^ ‘ True, but light may struggle 
through a dimly-coloured or smoked glass, or come to us through 
the clear transparent crystal of revelation.’ 

The whole question is of course complicated with that of caste. The 
Roman Catholics and some others provide that converts having caste 
should keep it, but this arrangement, though much must be said in 
its favour, clashes somewhat with the idea of universal brotherhood. 
Caste is the ruling note in India. Even animals have their caste. 
The story which tells how the level plains of Katthiawar were re- 
claimed from the sea illustrates this. The egrets laid their eggs on 
the former ocean-line and the wave swept them away. The egrets 
swore that the sea should be filled up until she surrendered the eggs. 
They summoned the other birds to help them, and all obeyed their call 
except the eagle. He was the favourite steed of Vishnu, so thought 
himself exonerated from mundane duties. But Vishnu looked 
askance at him and said that he should be put out of caste unless he 
went to help his fellows. Back he flew to Katthiawar, and when the 
sea saw that the royal bird had joined the ranks of her opponents 
she succumbed and gave back the eggs. 

Hindu respect for animal life entails consequences which make 
one wonder how the earth can provide not only for the swarms of 
human inhabitants, including unproductive religious mendicants, but 
also for such numbers of mischievous beasts. Some castes will ^1 
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BO aninials at all, and all Hindus hold so many as sacred that 
peacocks, monkeys, and pigeons may be seen everywhere, destroying 
crops and eating people out of house and home. The people of a 
town, driven to desperation, may be induced to catch the monkeys, 
fill a train with them, and despatch it to discharge its cargo at some 
desolate spot; but woe betide a simicide! The monkeys in any 
given street will resent and lament the capture of a comrade, but 
do not care at all if a stranger is carried off. He is not of their 
caste. 

Caste is partly a religious and partly a social arrangement. A Hindu 
told nle that if he were to eat with a fellow-religionist of another 
caste he would have committed a social offence ; if with a Christian 
or Mahommedan it would be a breach of religious law. This is not 
the universal view, but illustrates the mixture of both ideas in the 
native mind. Caste restrictions have their use as a restraint on 
moral conduct, and too often when a native throws them aside to 
become a nominal Christian the result is expressed by the announce- 
ment ‘ Me same caste as master — me drink and smoke.* The com- 
plications which caste rules entail are, however, endless. If you 
stepped into the cooking-place of the most wretched Brahmin beggar, 
you would contaminate all his provisions. Every eatable would 
— „ all vessels cleansed. For this 

reason the manufacture oi cuium^u 

in India.' Metal pots, and plates made of leaves, are in general use, 
for china from which an outsider has eaten cannot be sufficiently 
purified for its owner’s purposes, though the number of copper 
vessels has decreased owing to the enhanced price of copper, conse- 
quent on the action of the syndicate. You see Brahmins employed 
as the cooks in prisons, for anyone may eat what they have touched, 
but a murderer would not defile himself with food prepared by a 
man of lower caste than himself. A low wall just inside the entrance 
of the cooking shed marks the boundary over which the prison 
officials may look, but beyond which they may not pass. 

Marriages must only take place between members of the same 
caste, but* not of the same family. Thus, Vhile every boy and girl 
must be married, the choice is often greatly restricted. A rich 
gentleman, belonging to a very small c^te, was obliged to educate 
one of his carpenter’s sons to marry his daughter, as no other eligible 
youth could be found. Very odd ways of overcoming matrimonial 
difficulties are sometimes resorted to in India. There are some 
castes near Ahmedabad in which widow marriages are allowed, and 
a girl can be given in second marriages without the ruinous expense 
considered necessary on the occasion of a first alliance. The parents 
therefore sometimes many a girl to a bwnch of which is 

afterwards thrown down a well. The husband is then said to be 
dead^ and the girl as a widow can be married at moderate cost ! 
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From an English point of view caste has both advantages and 
drawbacks. So long as it exists it must do much to prevent any 
universal combination against British rule. As has been well said, 
social unity must precede national unity, and social unity is impos- 
sible under the present ordinances. Schools and railroads are shak- 
ing these barriers in places, but are very far from having destroyed 
them. 

On the other hand the rules of caste and the seclusion of women 
of the higher castes and upper class tend to prevent a thorough 
understanding between English and Indians. An Englishman’s 
first idea is to ask his friends to dinner, his next to make the acquain- 
tance of his wife and daughters. With a Hindu you can do none of 
these things. It is often better not even to refer to them. A 
Maliommedan will dine with you, but his ladies, with few exceptions, 
are even more jealously secluded than those of the Hindu. Nor do 
the women for the most part seem to desire more liberty. Many of 
them know very well how to manage their husbands, and if they 
want to go anywhere or to see anything, the men have to find some 
means of gratifying them. The reverence paid to mothers is extreme. 
I know a man in high position and of middle age who is obliged to 
worship gods in whom he does not believe for fear of displeasing his 
mother; and another who cannot make the pilgrimage which he 
desires to Benares because custom would oblige him to take his 
mother on his first visit to the holy citj and she is unfit to travel. 
But most Indian women are too uneducated to take pleasure in mix- 
ing in a society whose ways and thoughts are totally diflerent from 
their own. Efforts arc being made to teach them, and there is little 
douht that when they know a good deal more about the world they 
will wish to see it, and that when this becomes their object they will 
speedily attain it. Certainly it will be better to fit them for a posi- 
tion before calling upon them to occupy it. A somewhat s imilar 
remark applies to infant marriages and child widows. The women 
must desire change before it is made. A philanthropic maiden lady 
who had passed her first youth was conversing not long ago with a 
married Indian lady and her widowed sister-in-law on these topics. 
-After she had left them the married lady said, ^I married at seven 
'and my husband was nine years old. We have lived happily together. 
How is it that this lady has not married till her hair is growing grey ? 
Has nobody asked for her ? There ought to be a law in i^gland 
that no one shall remain unmarried after a certain age.’ The loyal 
comment of the sister-in-law on the attack made upon her was simply 
* Why does not the Empress many again ? ’ Of course a great deal 
can be said on both sides of this as of most questioner, and a cursory 
observer is not called upon to give a verdict. Still any traveller who 
lias conversed with intelligent natives must feel that ijrhile they are 
unfitted by natural disposition and by internal differences from 
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ing out any part of the imperial policy which would require un- 
biassed judgment, incorruptible integrity, readiness of resource and 
promptitude of action, they are perfectly competent to form opinions 
on their own social problems. . So long as Europeans cannot obtain 
free access to their homes they can hardly decide .on the manner in 
which Indian family life should be regulated. Meantime there are 
many ways in which Englishmen, and English ladies residing in 
India, can help and encourage avowedly needed reforms'. 

Such aid when kindly offered is for the most part graciously wel< 
corned. It is almost touching to notice the affectionate tone in 
which an Indian will mention an Englishman when he can speak of 
him as ‘ My friend*’ 

While no true Englishman would consent to resign the reins of 
empire into hands which are incapable of holding them, the safest 
charioteers of the car of destiny are the men who treat all classes in 
that empire not only with justice but with courtesy, sympathy, and 
consideration. 

M. E. Jerseti'. 
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A WORKING WOMANS SPEECH. 

There is perhaps no class of whom the wealthy or the educated know 
so little as of working women. Everybody in theije days knows some- 
thing of the slums, something of the crofter’s cottage and the Irish 
cabin; but the industrious, independent woman who spends her 
days working at a skilled trade in a factory crosses our path but 
seldom, and few of us know anything of her thoughts, her aims, and 
her struggles. 

For this reason I think the readers of this Eeview may care to 
have as exact a report as I can give them of the tale told in my 
presence by a working woman (who has given me leave to use it) at 
a meeting of working women. The object of the meeting was the 
formation in Liverpool of a branch trade-union for female cigar- 
makers, and the speaker was the secretary of the Nottingham and 
Leicester Cigar Makers’ Union. She is a young married wonian, the 
mother of two children, and her husband is also a cigar-maker, work- 
ing in the same factory as herself. I will try to tell the story, as 
nearly as I can, in her own words : — 

‘ Work had been slack for a few weeks, and they had kept on 
complaining and finding fault about simple little things, and there 
had been rumours of something horrible going to happen to us, and if 
ever we said anything it was : “ Ah, it will be worse by-and-by ; you 
wait till by-and-by.” But we never dreamed of a reduction; we 
thought, you know, perhaps we’d only work two days a week, or 
something like that. Well, one morning I came in to work, and 
there was all the others, and they was all a-talking and in a great 
state, and they said to me: *^Mrs. Briant, have you seen that 
notice?” and 1 says, “No, what notice?” And th^e was a great 
paper pasted up as big as that (unfolding a printed balance-sheet 
of four octavo pages), and it said that, owing to foreign competition 
— for the Mexican work was just coming in about that time, you 
remember — ^Messrs. Bobinson and Bamsdale could not afford to pay 
their cigar-makers what they had done, and there would be a reduc- 
tion, but it didn’t say what. And then it said the tfale of cigars had 
fallen off because the English working men had taken to smoking 
tobacco in pipes. Well, I was a stranger there, so to speak, for I had 
not been there above a twelvemonth, and there was women there that 
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had worked there for years and years. And so I said, Well, what 
shall we do ? ” And they said, “ What can we do ? ” ‘‘I won’t take 
it,” I said ; “I’ll leave sooner. We can go back to London where we 
came from ; bnt 1 won’t take any reduction.” And then in comes 
the foreman. “ Now, don’t excite yourself, Mrs. Briant,” says he. 
And I said to him, “ Now, Tommy, just tell us what is the reduction, 
for you haven’t put it up.” And he hadn’t been foreman above a 
matter of a couple of months, and he was one of them that would 
have gone through fire and water, as they say, for an extra penny of 
his own. “ Ob,” he said, “ I darsen’t tell you, I really darsen’t. It’s 
something horrible.” So I said, “Well, placard it, like you did 
the other, then.” And he went and got a paper, and stuck it up 
under the other, and it said it was to be sixpence a hundred. Well, 
you may think that was a drop ! If they had offered a penny or two- 
pence a hundred, there was them as would have sat down to it, — but 
sixpence ! The two-and-tlireepenny ones to be one-and-nine ; and the 
two shillings, eighteenpence ; and the one-and-nine, one-and-three ; 
and right down to the one-and-fourpenny ones, which would only be 
tenpence a hundred. Why, it meant six or seven shillings a week. 

^ Well, we all began to talk about it, and I said again I would 
not take a reduction ; and we said what should we do, and then we 
said we ought to hold a meeting and form a union. And we went 
and got a gentleman to lend us a room — it was a kind of a concert 
room, dose to a public house — and we wrote out bits of notices on 
papers, we* had no handbills printed nor nothing, and Mr. Beckton, 
of the men’s society, he came over to address the meeting. And so 
we formed our society, and the men’s society gave us our book and 
rules and contribution canls, just to start. And we chose out a 
deputation^ and Mr. Beckton, and ]\lr. Itadclifi'e, another member 
of the society that we had chosen to be our president, were to go 
too. And Mr. Bobinson, the senior partner, never took any part in 
the business, any way, he was a sort of sleeping partner ; it was Mr. 
Bamsdale managed everything. So we went to Mr. Bobinson, who 
was in his office, and he said to the foreman : “ Are these my work- 
people ? ” And the foreman sjiid : “ The ladies are, but not the 
gentlemen.^’ So he asked them to go away, and said he would settle 
bis business himself with his own work-people, without any one from 
outside. But Mr. Badcliffe began to talk to him, first one thing and 
then another, and to turn him round a bit, for you know you have 
to use a lot of what I may call soft soap. And so at last we came to 
it, and he showed us a map all marked out mth red lines, and he 
said how trade was so bad, and they wanted to put on a new traveller 
to go to fresh places and get more orders, and our wages was to go 
down to pay for that new traveller. And I said (and perhaps you 
might blame me for having the cheek, but what I thought was, Well, 
if they make the reduction I can’t stay, and he can %>ut turn me 
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Away ; and it’s better one should go than all be reduced, and if they 
reduce here it will go round all the shops, of course) : And it’s 
always the workers that it’s*to fall on, when trade’s slack. It’s always 
them that’s to suffer, and never any one else.’ And he said, How 
do you mean that, Mrs. Briant?” And I said, ‘‘It’s not your 
travellers or your foremen that you reduce when trade’s bad ; no, nor 
yet your profits — oh, dear no ! It’s always the cigar-makers that 
you go to reduce first thing, and yet you can’t do without the cigar- 
maker: it’s the cigar-maker that makes your money for you. I 
know we couldn’t do without your capital, but neither could you do 
without us, and we are always to be the ones to suffer.” .And he 
said, ** I wish I had your tongue, Mrs. BrianU” (Here a roar of 
laughter, and a burst of applause interrupted. ) Well, and then he 
said, “ Well, but would you rather work only two days a week than 
take the work lower and have more of it ? ” And we all called out. 
Yes.” Because of course you may take it at a lower price, think- 
ing to get the price back when work is brisk ; but it’s a hard matter 
to get it l>ack, and oftentimes you never do. And besides you may 
as well play half time, as work full time and make no more for it at 
the end of the week. And so we all stuck to it, and we all came 
out, every woman in the place — not one stayed in. And you know 
if there had been one stayed, perhaps they would not have given in 
to us, but they all stood together and the firm gave way. And I’m 
working there now. Well, then we^ went on with our union, and we 
had our troubles at first, I can tell you. I think there was nearly 
every employer in the town tried to fight us one way or the other. 
I don’t think there’s a shop in the town that I haven’t been on a 
deputation to. 

* But we beat them all except one, and now there is only one 
shop that isn’t a union house — and I’ll tell you about that — over a 

hundred pounds that dispute cost us. That was the dispute at ’s. 

He was quite a young fellow, not more than two or three-and-twenty, 
and he had just come into his father’s business. A very proud old 
gentleman Mr. , his father, was, and he paid a penny or two- 

pence a hundred more than anybody else in the town, just so that he 
might have the pick of the trade. He had twenty-two working for 
him, and a better set of women you never saw. They were not all 
young ; some of them had been there for years and years. ' Well, 
first he brought them down to the same as other places, and they sat 
down content with that. But then he began to think he would 
reduce them lower, and he told one of them he would reduce them 
all. And she said, ^^If you do they’ll all go out, that’s certain.” 
And he said, Well, I won’t ' reduce them all ; I’ll reduce five of 
them, to begin with.” So she told all the others, and they made up 
their minds that they would hold idl together. So when he picked 
out five and told them they would be reduced, the others all said 
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that they should go out. And he sent for the one that had first 
stirred up the others, into his private office, and she stayed and talked 
to him for half an hour. When she eame out they said to her, 
‘‘ Well, Nelly, what did he say to you ? ” And she said, “ What he 
said to me is my own business, not yours.” And, do you know, she 
would not go out when all the other one-and-twenty did. Of course 
he had told her she should have her price, to keep her, and she 
stayed, and she’s there now. Well, we went on a deputation from 
the union, and he would not see us ; and he said he would have a 
policeman in to turn us out. And I said to him, You’ll be wanting 

a policeman for more than that, at this rate, Mr. And they 

all came out, and weupaid them all dispute pay from the union, all 
those one-and-twenty girls. But there was that Nelly sitting there 
at work all th^ time. And then I heard that he would see me if I 
would go by myself. And so I got u}) at five, for it was more than 
three or four miles from where we lived, and we started out at six, 
me and my husband. And it were snowing and raining — oh ! it were 
an awful day ; it was in November. And those poor girls were on 
picket there in the snow, walking up and down and telling people 
there was a strike, to stop them from going in to work. And we 

saw Mr. go in, and he came and stood at a window and called 

all his clerks and even the engineers to see us there in the snow, and 
to make a mock of us. And the policeman stood watching us on the 
other side of the street. And there came a young woman to go in to 
work, and we spoke to her, my husband and me. And then when 
they saw that, out came two clerks and said to her, “Come in, 
come in.” And we begged to her, and I said, “ We’ll pay you out 
of the union more than you’ll get from him. Look at those girls 
walking up and down in the snow, and you’ll go in and take their 
place and take the very bread out of their mouths.” And my 
husband said, “ For God’s sake, don’t go in.” And we did ' not 
dare so much as to lay our hands on her arm, for the policeman 
would have taken us up. And the clerks took hold of her two arms 
and took her in. And we had to ask some of the people living near 
to let us go in and sit by their fire, and I took off my boots and 
poured the water out of them, and dried my stockings on my feet. 
And I cried — I’m not ashamed to tell you so — I had a right-down 
good cry. And we went to the young woman’s husband, her that 
had gone in, and begged him not to let her go to work. And he 
said, “ Well, what is she to do ? I’m out of work and she’s got to 
keep the two children.” And I said, “ I suppose she’s got to k6ep< 
you too?” And he said, “Well, partly.” And he told us she had 
been working al Jackson’s, and she’d been discharged, and she must 
go to work somewhere. Well, we told her we’d gladly pay her out 
of the union funds till she got work. And he said he’d go and fetch* 
her out at dinner-time, and she should not go back. Then we thought 
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perhaps we had been to blame about Jackson’s, for we had not tried 
to get any members there ; there were only ten worked there. And 
when Mr. Jackson heard about the union he offered her to come back 
to work, and he said he hoped all his girls would join, and they did, all 

ten of them. But Mr. got in girls that we would not have in the 

union, some that he had sent away himself, but he has not got a single 
union girl. And all the twenty-one got work after a time, and now 

we haven’t got one on the funds. And Mr. came and applied 

to us later to send him ten ; but we had not got them. And every other 
shop in the town is a union shop ; and if a new woman comes in we 
tell her she has got to join the union, and if she didn’t we r^uld not 
work with her; but they always do. And so tbatds the story of how 
our union was formed, and what we have had to fight through.’ 

This, in substance, and almost in actual words, w^s the speech to 
which we all [listened ; but the voice of the speaker, the turns of 
tone, the ring of sincerity cannot be given in mere black and white. 
For myself, as I sat and heard, I felt the same sort of hope ai^ glad- 
ness that came to me last summer when [T saw the unity, the self- 
control, and the moderation of the hundreds of match girls who came 
out on strike from Bryant and May’s. 

Be the evils around us what they may, there is hope for the 
country which has among its workers young women of this sort. 


Clementina Black. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


I. 

In the speech from the throne of the 27th of June, 1888, King 
William the Second expressed his satisfaction that the relations of 
the Catholic Church and its spiritual head had in recent 

times taken a turn satisfactory for both parties. That such is the case 
cannot be denied ; but it ought not to be overlooked that the present 
peace between those two powers reposes rather upon the personally 
friendly disposition of Leo the Thirteenth and the Chancellor than 
upon a firmly established legal basis ; the May laws have nearly dis- 
appeared, but they have not been replaced by another better poised 
legislation. Between Pio Nono and Prince Bismarck there existed 
a personal hostility which excluded every approach. Leo the Thir- 
teenth tried to renew the relation^ with the Emperor William the Plrst, 
but although his attempts for this purpose were courteously received, 
the negotiations came to no positive result during several years. The 
gulf between the two powers was bridged in reality only by the pro- 
posal of arbitration conferred upon the Pope in the question of the 
Caroline Islands ; in vain for years had Leo the Thirteenth recom- 
mended himself to the sovereigns as well as to the nations as the 
true mediator for settling international or internal disputes ; he had 
been preaching in the wilderness ; no Catholic sovereign or people 
thought of appealing to his wisdom for such purpose. It was the 
great Protestant statesman who fulfilled his most cherished ideal of 
acting as the supreme mediator between two States, and although that 
ideal scarcely squares with the words of Christ (St. Luke zii. 14) 
refusing to interfere in worldly matters, the Pope was deeply moved 
by this proof of deference. Germany got decidedly the worst in the 
arbitration, but the Chancellor in his turn was certainly not unsus- 
ceptible to the most flattering letter of Leo the Thirteenth, accom- 
panied by the order of Christ, conferred as we believe for the first 
time on a ProtesSbant. Now we are fib: from denying the truth of the 
words of the French poet’s saying, VamitU dPun grcmd Kornme est 
mi Menfait dea dieusc ; yet such fidendship is not always fiieprooft; at 
all events, resting, as it does in this case, upon the lives of two 
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Beptuagenarians, it cannot offer any lasting security. But, apart from 
such personal factors, we think history proves that the attempt to re- 
gulate the relations of State and Church by negotiations with the 
Curia has never, and particularly not in recent times, led to a satis- 
factory result. The reason is that Borne and the modem State speak 
in two different languages, and therefore cannot understand each 
other. The Curia, as it is proved by the Syllabus, has in principle 
abandoned nothing of its mediaeval pretensions, to which the State 
can never submit. In order to arrive at some apparent agreement, 
recourse is taken to ambiguous expressions, which become the source 
of new difficulties ; the State tries to supplement the agreement by 
one-sided edicts, such as the Articles Organiques of Napoleon the 
First after the French Concordat, or the Bavarian religious edict of 
the 26th of May, 1818. Rome protests against such laws as null 
and void ; it may acquiesce in certain dispositions for a time — 
‘ temporum ratione hahita —but it always reserves its rights of 
trying to enforce its pretensions at a favourable time, and thus the 
quarrel never ceases. 

The impossibility for the State to arrive at an articulated under- 
standing with the Curia is founded in the circumstance that the 
latter, indeed, recognises in principle the authority of the State, but 
reserves for itself the power of deciding what questions are mixed 
ones, and in which, according to its views, the State has to conform 
to the Catholic dogma. In order ^ to distinguish whether a matter 
belongs to the religious or to the political domain, the Church asks 
not what is the nature of the subject, but what is the destination 
which it has given to that subject. According to this conception, 
Rome pretends not only to decide all religious questions, but their jural 
consequences, and the religious consequences of jural questions. If 
the State once admits this point of view in a single question, it 
acknowledges the spiritual power of Rome as a public power in its 
own domain, a pretension which the Curia has indeed always main- 
tained. But it is just this recognition which no State can accord 
which wants to remain master in its house, and is not prepared to 

submit to all the successive demands of the Curia. Once acknow- 

* • 

ledge this pretension, and you come by degrees to a compact such as 
was the Austrian Concordat of 1855 or even that of the Republic 
of Ecuador, which realises the mediaeval omnipotence of ecclesiastical 
supremacy. For the modem State there can exist but one sovereignty ; 
that is, the supremacy of its own laws: that supremacy may be 
exercised in an overbearing or wrong way, but it cannot be contested 
in principle. 

It was therefore a proof of political wisdom when the Prussian 
Government, having to regulate the condition of its Catholic subjects 
after the territorial reconstruction of the State in 1815, restricted 
its negotiations with Rome to an agreement upon the limits of the 
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dioceses and the endowment of the Catholic Church. Niebuhr, who, 
as Prussian minister at Borne, acted upon this principle, soon arrived 
at a satisfactory settlement of these questions, whilst other Crerman 
States, pretending to force upon the Curia what they called the German 
ecclesiastical law, utterly failed in their endeavours. When later on 
the Prussian Government abandoned this true standpoint, and, in 
the question of mixed marriages, asked the sanction of the Curia 
of principles contradictory to the Boman practice, it only courted 
defeat. In the negotiations on that question, with that frankness 
which 'Italian prelates often combine with deep cunning. Cardinal 
Lambrufichini asked Bunsen, * Why do you demand everything from 
us ? Let your bishops act as they think best ; a peaceable under- 
standing between them and the Government is sufficient for us.* 

In principle, therefore, the Prussian Government was quite right 
when, after the territorial aggrandisement of 1866, and after the 
Vatican Council, it felt the necessity to regulate anew the relations 
of Church and State, to lake as starting point that the State alone 
was competent to do so; and at that time Prince Bismarck justly 
accentuated in his speech of the 14th of ]^'Iay, 1872, that it was 
impossible to settle the present difficulties by a concordat, but that 
it must be done by way of a general legislation. The great fault 
of the May laws was only that the limits between State and Church 
were drawn in a faulty manner, the State encroaching upon the 
internal affairs of the Church iu a degree to which the latter could 
never submit. The Catholic hierarchy acquiesces in much which is 
most disagreeable to it; it has protested against the Austrian 
ecclesiastical laws, but it has not dared to rebel openly against them, 
because the Austrian bishops knew that, if they did, they would not 
have the support of the Catholic people. The May laws strongly 
interfered with the religious liberty of the Catholic, laity ; therefore 
the Prussian Episcopate could take it upon themselves to meet these 
laws by an unbending passive resistance, because they were being 
supported by the whole Catholic population, and the result of aU the 
pressure exercised by the Government was only to weld the hierarchy 
and the laity into one solid mass. Aftet a long struggle the 
Government was obliged to come to the conclusion that it could not 
overcome that opposition ; but for years it refused to acknowledge 
that the May laws had proved a failure. And, in overt contradiction 
to its former point of view, it did not try to remedy the evil by 
amending that legislation in the same way in which it had been 
enacted; but, after the accession of Leo the Thirteenth to the 
Papal throne, who showed conciliatory dispositions, tried to bargain 
for concessions in order to get some political equivalent. This 
was stepping on an oblique plane; for as soon as the Curia had 
reoognis^ that the re-establishment of peace was felt as a neces- 
sity by the Government, it refused to proceed upon the principle 
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* Do ut deSf and answered every concession of the State by new 
demands. 

In the beginning of the negotiations the Government was not all 
prepared to abandon those laws which it had declared to be the 
necessary re-establishment of the bulwark of the former conditions 
of the Prussian code {Landrecht)^ but which the Church declared 
to be incompatible with its constitution. In the letter of the Crown 
Prince, as representative of the Emperor to the Pope, of the Ist of 
July, 1878, it was said, *No Prussian sovereign will be able to 
comply with the demand, expressed in your letter of the 17th of 
April, to change the constitution and the laws of Prussia according 
to the decrees of the Boman Catholic Church, for the independence 
of the monarchy, which at present it is incumbent upon me to main- 
tain as an inheritance of my forefathers and as a duty towards my 
country, *would suffer a diminishing if the free movement of their 
legislation would be subordinated to an external power.’ It was 
therefore j)roposed to limit the change to treating the contested 
points in a peaceful spirit, and when a Bill was introduced in the 
House of Deputies conferring discretionary powers on the King for 
relaxing, according to circumstances, certain provisions of the May 
laws, the German ambassador at Vienna, Prince Beuss, tried to 
recommend this way of proceeding to the Papal Nuncio Jacobini, 
by pointing out that this way would be preferable ^ to a change of 
the laws such as possible, but as would not appear sufficient to the 
Boman Curia, and would give occasion to numberless controversies ’ 
(Despatch of the 15th of April, 1880). The Nuncio observing that' 
in that event the Catholic clergy would always remain dependent 
upon the pleasure of the Government, whilst it was necessary to come 
to a legal settlement by the revision of the ecclesiastical legislation, 
the Chancellor answered, in a deapatch*to Prince Beuss, the 20th of 
April, 1880, ^If it has been believed that we should not only disarm 
but destroy our weapons by way of legislation, we have been credited 
with a folly of which I have never given a hint by what I have said.’ 

‘ What dangers may not threaten us if the government of the Vatican 
changes, and a fighting Pope like Fio Nono again occupies the Holy 
See ? ’ The Minister of Public Worship, Herr von Puttlmmmer, Dr. 
Falk’s successor, defended the May laws in the most absolute manner, 
assuring that never the Government or a Prussian representative 
assembly would break with these traditions; and still in 1882 his 
successor, the present Minister, Herr von Gossler, declared ^ These 
laws are the threshold which we cannot overstep.’ 

Yet, a few years after, all these categorical declarations were for- 
gotten, large breaches were successively operated into the May laws, 
and finally the Chancellor asked the Upper House to help him 
to do away with the remaining rubbish of those laws. For this 
reversal of principles the State has obtained from the Curia next to 
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nothing. The sole concession which the latter made was a very 
limited recognition of the ^ Anzeigepflicht ’ — i.e. the duty of the bishops 
to communicate to the Government the names of the appointed 
priests, and the right of the State to interfere ; and even this conces- 
sion is practically null, as that duty does not^ extend to the revocable 
priests, so that if the Government opposes the appointment of the 
bishop, the latter is always free to fill up that place by a revocable 
priest. This does, of course, not prevent the Government press, 
which once led the Kulturkampf with the parole ‘ free from Rome,’ 
and celebrating the Old Catholic sect as the true Catholics, from 
glorifying the (^ancellor as the restorer of religious peace ; but the 
fact remains that the whole course pursued by the Government 
for terminating the ecclesiastical conflict was a retreat in a constantly 
accelerated tempoy and that that retreat was as headless as ^le attack 
bad been planless. The Curia has been playing a waiting game, and 
has completely won it ; the cloak which the storm of Pio Nono’s 
anathemas was unable to tear from the wanderer’s shouldtTs, the sun 
of Leo the Thirteenth’s friendliness has succeeded in coaxing out of 
him, and yet the Pope, in his last encyclical, considered that all he 
had obtained was not peace, but simply aditus ad pacem. More- 
over, the consequences of the newly-established personal understand- 
ing between the Chancellor and the Pope has had grave consequences 
in the political domain. Writing on the 12th of July, 1882, the 
North German Gazette said : * The Prussian Government has no poli- 
tical or parliamentary interest , to seek an understanding with the 
Curia ; for, may it arrive at a peace with Rome or not, the centre 
party, which is independent of Rome, will continue their struggle 
with the present Government. Yet it is no secret that the Chancel- 
lor, from the very beginning of his negotiations with the Curia, in 
the celebrated interview with the Nuncio Masella at Kissingen, de- 
manded that Rome should weigh upon the centre i)arty, in order to 
make it adopt a more friendly position towards the Government ; and 
in his subsequent despatches to Prince Reuss he repeatedly stated 
that it would be impossible to arrive at an understanding as long as 
the centre j)arty constantly voted with the Progressists. The Curia 
at that time declined to interfere in merely political affairs, such a 
course being opposed to its traditional policy; but at last it abandoned 
that policy and allowed itself to be persuaded, in the question of the 
military septennate in 1886, to advise the centre party to vote for 
the Government. In a certain sense this was a great victory of the 
Chancellor, for he obtained what the Curia has hitherto always refused 
in principle ; but, viewed from a higher point of view, this change of 
policy appears to be subject to grave objections. The reason alleged 
by the Curia — that its advice was founded on the oondideration of 
maintaining the European peace^ — ^was merely calculated to give a, 
colouring to the abandonment of a secular tradition ; and moreover 
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this step proved barren, for the centre party, in a large meeting at 
Cologne, asserted that they were resolved to maintain their inde- 
pendence of £ome in merely secular matters. On the other hand, the 
danger resulting from the inviting such interference is still greater 
for the State ; for if it was exercised in this instance in favour of the 
Grovernment, the Curia may resort to such interference in other cases 
against the State ; and if it has attempted to cover the abandonment 
of its former principle by the argument that contributing to maintain 
peace belonged to the exercise of its moral power, this only shows 
how far its claims of interference may be stretched. The result is 
that the centre party has not disarmed, but has maintained Jits in- 
dependent parliamentary position, and that if, as the Chancellor 
himself said in 1882, another fighting Pope succeeds Leo the Thir- 
teenth, he will find his secular army ready in that party. 

How different would it have been if the Government, once having 
discerned that the May laws had proved a failure, had at once frankly 
avowed their error and had introduced a bill in order to regulate the 
relations of the State and the Catholic Church on well-poised con- 
ditions ! In acting thus the Government would have yielded to the 
well-founded complaints of its Catholic subjects, and would have 
avoided the constant retroceding in obedience to the demands of a 
foreign spiritual potentate. Instead of endless negotiations, in which 
the Government abandoned one position after the other, religious 
peace would at once have been re-established, and at that time the 
Curia would have acquiesced in such a settlement. It is true that 
the Syllabus of 1864 condemns the theses that the Church, as the 
true and perfectly free community, does not live exclusively by its 
own right ; that the State is entitled to prescribe limits to the exercise 
of the ecclesiastical power, and that the Church is bound by such 
prescriptions. But if, consequently, the Curia demands that all 
ecclesiastical questions in which the State is interested must be 
settle^ by an agreement with the Roman See, the Catholic hierarchy 
has never been loth to avail itself of one-sided laws if they are ad- 
vantageous to the Church. It has thus with great alacrity made use 
of the liberty of administering its own affairs granted by Art. 15 
of the Prussian Constitution, and refused to enter into any further 
communication with the Government respecting the exercise of that 
liberty. It likewise accepts any law calculated to lessen existing 
evils, and the condition of the Catholic Church, notwithstanding its 
courageous resistance at that time, was such as to make it hail every 
improvement. That chance of terminating the religious conflict 
and of restoring peace on a solid basis the State has lost. As matters 
stand at the present moment, both parties may say^ ^ Now is the 
winter of our discontent made glorious summer by the sun of’ our 
friendship; but it is, after all, simidy apeaceful mod/us vvuendif which 
VoL. XXV*— No. 147. 2 Z 
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can only be maintained by great pliancy of the G^ovemment, and may 
be broken at any moment if by some untoward event circumstances 
alter. In order to arrive at a real settlement, it will sooner or later 
be necessary to regulate the relations of the State and the 
Catholic Church by a comprehensive legislation, giving to the latter 
all reasonable liberty for administering its internal affairs, and, on the 
other hand, preventing all encroachments of the hierarchy on the 
civil domain, maintaining the independence of the Government and 
its supremacy as to the jne circa sacra. 


11 . 

We arrive at the same result from a different point of view for 
the Protestant Church. It was one of the greatest faults of the 
May laws that, under the pretext of equality of treatment, they sub- 
jected the Evangelical Church, which had been guilty of no encroach- 
ment upon the civil domain, to the same restrictions enacted against 
the Catholic hierarchy — nay, that the dependency of that Church from 
the State was still increased. In doing so the Government overlooked 
not only that the Evangelical Church is an institution aui gmeris^ 
which cannot be treated upon the same principles as the Catholic 
Church, which is entirely different from it, but also that the Protes- 
tant spirit offers the strongest support in the struggle against Ultra- 
montane pretensions. That spirit, however, in order to act eflSciently, 
must needs have liberty of movement, and the mixing up of the 
State and the Protestant Church is not only the cardinal evil from 
which both powers suffer since the Beformation, but it has been 
increased by the introduction of representative institutions. A glance 
on the historical development of the relations of the State and the 
Protestant Church will prove the truth of this assertion. 

It is the great merit of the Beformation to have re-established the 
independence both of the St^te and of the spiritual power. Already 
in his pamphlet of 1523, ‘ On Worldly Authority and how far we owe 
Obedience to it,’ Luther declares, * It is necessary to distinguish both 
regiments and to let remain each of them in its place, the one which 
has the care of souls, the other which maintainB the external peace 
and prevents wicked deeds.’ In the same spirit. Art. 38 of the 
Augsburg Confession says; ^Our adherents have been compelled, 
for the consolation of their conscience, to indicate the difference of 
the worldly and of the spiritual power, sword, and regiment, and have 
tat^ht that we shall honour, with all due devotion, both regiments 
and powers according to God’s command, and shall uphold them as 
the two highest divine gifts upon earth. According to tbeGospel, the 
episcopal power is apower and command of Qtod to preach the Gospel, 
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to forgive and to retain sioB, and to offer and to administer the sacra- 
ments. The worldly regiment has to occupy itself with fer diffhij^nt 
things than with the Grospel ; its power does not protect the souls, 
but the body and property, against external force by the sword and 
secular punishment. These two regiments are not to be confounded 
and mixed up with each other.’ 

Thus each of the two powers is established by Divine command 
and each of them has its own rights, but no more definite indications 
are given as to their reciprocal relations. Now no one recognised 
more clearly than Luther and Melanchthon how important it would 
have been for the independence of the Church to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the episcopal power, if only that power had been willing 
to allow the free preaching of the Gospel, as it was the case in the 
Scandinavian States and in England, where the bishops sided with 
the Reformation. So Luther says, in 1528, writing on the episcopal 
office, ‘ Who may tell how useful and necessary this office is for 
Christianity ? You may measure this at the harm incurred since it 
has fallen and has been perverted.’ And Melanchthon writes : ‘ Would 
that I could, not indeed confirm the episcopal dominion, but re- 
establish the episcopal administration ! ’ But in Germany, with 
scarcely an exception, the bishops, proved the most ardent opponents 
of the Reformation, yet the Protestant princes dared not to abolish 
the bishoprics and to confer episcopal rights on the Evangelical 
pastors. The reformers in their turn dared not to assume the epi- 
scopal power, because they believed they bad no de6nite right to do 
so. So Luther says in the preface to the Instruction for Visitators in 
1528, ‘We would fain have re-established the episcopal and visiting 
office, of which we have great need, but we have not dared to do so, 
as no one of us had a special vocation for that purpose,’ and he was 
not the man to establish a theocratically governed State, as did later 
on Calvin, in Geneva. Franz Lambert attempted to introduce a 
presbyterial constitution in Hesse, but Luther objected to follow 
that example because of the prevailing excitement as shown by the 
wild sectarians of that time. ‘ I cannot introduce such assemblies, 
because I have not yet the right persons for them,’ he said in 1524, 
in his pamphlet ‘ On the German Mass.’ ' 

Now the principal aim of the German reformers was to procure 
a legal status to their doctrine. The Emperor was bitterly hostile to 
them, and would have extirpated the whole movement in Germany 
if he had been able to do so, as he did in his Belgian provinces ; their 
only protectors were the princes and the senates of the free cities. 
These authorities had obtained the decree of Speyer of 1526, ‘ that in 
all matters concerning the creed and ecclesiastical usage, every State 
of jQie empire might behave as they thought themselves able to 
answer before God and the Emperor’s majesty*’ 

zz2 
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Tlie reformers, therefore, were nearly forced to have recourse to 
the protection of the induces, as well towards the Emperor as to 
maintain order against sedition, which was rife in the times of the 
Anabaptists and the Peasants* War. But in doing so they were very 
&r. from transferring to the secular authorities the ecclesiastical 
sceptre hitherto belonging to the bishops. The right of the Christian 
magistracy in the Church they conceived to be merely a provisional 
one, which was only to be exercised because and as long as another 
better entitled authority was wanting. Thus Luther says (‘ An Example 
how to Consecrate a Christian Bishop *): — ‘ Our worldly authorities must 
now consent to be bishops of distress (Nothbischofe), to protect and 
help us pastors and preachers, so that we may preach and serve in 
church and schools ; ’ and in the above-quoted important preface to 
the Instruction for Visitators in Saxony, the Elector is asked to take 
care of the Church ‘ for the sake of God and by Christian love, being 
not obliged to do so.’ Duke Albert of I^ussia openly declared in 
1530, ^Coacti sumus alieniim officiuni, hoc est episcopale, in nos 
sumere.’ 

Thus the principles of the reformers are perfectly clear, and it 
was only the force of political circumstances by which this voluntary 
support was by degrees changed into an ecclesiastical regiment. The 
princes and senates alone offered protection to the doctrine of the 
Gospeh They were charged by the above-named imperial decree of 
1626 with the responsibility for the ecclesiastical status in their 
territories, and although this decree was intended to be merely pro- 
visional until the convocation of a national council, it gave to the 
worldly authorities the power of reforming the Church ; they appointed 
superintendents and consistories, and even took it upon themselves 
to maintain the purity of doctrine in the Church. Thus it came 
that already the Augsburg Peace of Religion of 1555 took it as an 
established maxim that in the Protestant territories the suspended 
power of the Catholic bishops had passed into the hands of the 
reigning secular power. 

This is the genesis of the so-called sum-episcopate, which has no 
foundation whatever in the creed of the German reformation, and 
still less in the Bible, but which soon was pushed even for Catholics 
to the ill-famed sentence, * Cujus est regio, ejus est religio.’ Accord- 
ingly when the prince changed his creed his subjects were obliged 
to follow him, and were compelled to do so by innumerable violences. 
With a few exceptions, such as in the Duchies of Prussia and Pome- 
rania, where the superintendents exercised the ecclesiastical regi- 
ment, this situation became stationary, and was confirmed by the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648, with the sole modification that the 
state of creed in a territory at a given date, called the nmxnal year, 
was adopted as decisive for the future. The princes thus were pre- 
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vented to force their subjects to change their creed if they did so 
themselves ; but, on the other hand, they continued in that case to 
exercise the sum-episcopate over their subjects of a dififerent creed. 
Thus the Brandenburg Electors, having adopted the Calvinistic faith, 
continued to rule their Lutheran subjects as supreme bishops ; .the 
Elector of Saxony did so even after he had turned Catholic in order 
to win the Polish crown, and likewise the Electors and Kings of 
Hanover, who belonged to the Anglican Church. It cannot be con- 
tested that the Evangelical Church owes much to pious princes ; but 
whether a prince or a senate of a free city was really a ^pius 
magistratus ’ remained a fortunate accident. • 

We may add to the above-quoted views of the two great German 
reformers, that they foresaw with great misgivings the eventuality of 
this development. Melanchthon, complaining of the impossibility of 
maintaining the episcopal power, wrote, ‘ I see already what sort of a 
church we are going to have, after the dissolution of all ecclesiastical 
constitution. I foresee for the future a tyranny much more intoler- 
able than the former was.’ And Luther declared, in his rough way, 
* Satan remains Satan ; under the Pope he pushed the Church into 
the State, now he wants to push the State into the Church. We, 
however, will oppose this with the help of God, and manly maintain 
the different competence of each of the two powers.’ That duty, 
as we have seen, was not accomplished by his successors, but his 
principle was undoubtedly the true pne. The sum-episcopate was a 
relapse into the antique heathen practice, according to which the 
Imperator was at the same time Pontifex Maximus. The court 
theologians of a later period, who defended it by principle, appealed 
indeed to that example of the Roman Emperors, and particularly to 
that of Constantine, who, though receiving baptism only on his death- 
bed, called himself bishop of the external affairs of the Church, con- 
voked synods, and took it upon himself to decide doctrinal controver- 
sies, such as raging between the adherents of Arius and Athanasius. 

The exercise of the supreme power of the worldly authority 
within the Church was by degrees modified first by the gradual pro- 
gress of religious toleration under the influence of philosopUcal 
views. Newly established sects such as the Mennonites and the 
Moravian Brothers were allowed to exist. If a prince acquired a new 
territory by conquest or inheritance, the creed of his new' subjects 
remained unmolested, and Frederic the Great proclaimed that in his 
State everyone might be saved in heaven ‘ si sa iapon.’ On the other 
hand, the natural law, as taught by Grotius, Thomasius, and Wolff, 
led to the negation of the Church as an institution. The Prussisui 
Code dissolves it into separate parishes, and treats the pastors, accord- 
ing to Mirabeau’s expression, as * officiers de la morale publique.’ 

This view was not shared by King Frederic William the Third, who, 
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being himself a religious mau, was strongly opposed to the disorder 
prevailing in the Church during the age of rationalism and the rage for 
enlightenment. He perfectly recognised that the constitution of the 
Evangelical Church wanted a thorough refomii and flatly refused the 
demand for the abolition of its old creeds and replacing them by 
the simple duty of pastors to teach according to the Grospel, because 
such a levelling process would deprive the Protestant Church of its 
individuality as opposed to Catholicism. Nor can the King be blamed 
if, after the territorial reconstruction of Prussia in 1815, he took the 
reform into his own hands ; for in the condition of the Church pre- 
vailing. at that time there was no other competent authority to do 
so. Moreover, he had the intention of convoking synods in order to 
co-operate in that reform, and the necessary steps for this purpose 
were taken. But, unfortunately, he allowed himself to be persuaded, 
in that time of recrudescent political absolutism, that such synods 
would have a dangerous flavour of parliamentarism, and thus his 
salutary intentions, which, if realised, would undoubtedly have led to 
a satisfactory solution, came to nothing. On the other hand, he had 
the highest idea of his ecclesiastical supremacy, and in order to arrive 
at a constitution of the Church he ventured upon a step which no 
G-erman prince before him had dared to do — viz., changing the 
Evangelical creed by authority. 

Seeing that the diflerences of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
creed had, practically been forgol:ten by the majority of Protestants, 
he took it upon himself to bring about an official union of both 
Churches by his supreme authority, and to introduce forcibly an 
Agenda giving expression to this union. But it was just this act 
which anew showed ^hat a curse nearly always follows an interference 
of the worldly authority into affairs of conscience. The imposition of 
the Agenda as the obligatory expression of the Evangelical creed 
rekindled the zeal of Lutherans and provoked a resistance which 
the King in vain tried to suppress by measures of force reminding the 
worst times of persecution. 

The western provinces of Westphalia and Rhineland, however, 
enjoyed an^ anciently established synodal codstitution alike for the 
Lutheran and the Reformed cree^ and the Evangelical Church of 
these countries, by the reform of that constitution in 1835, acquired 
an independence altogether unknown to the eastern provinces of 
the monarchy, and which went as far as to contest openly the sum- 
episcopate. 

A new era began when Frederic William the Fourth ascended 
the throne ; he had been opposed as Crown Prince to the measures of 
violence of his father, and one of his first acts was to grant full liberty 
to the old Lutherans who had refused to submit to ^e union. But, 
what was more important,, he frankly recognised that the doctrine of 
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the sum-episcopate was abnormal and untenable — nay, he saw in it the 
cause of the defenceless condition of the German Protestant Church 
against Roman pretensions. In a memorandum of the 25th of 
February, 1845, he said, ^ The State alone is invoked to help in this 
instance, for it alone has the limbs which are to be used. But this 
is a struggle between fish and bird. Their domains are as different 
as the water and the air, and thus the contest cannot have a definite 
result. The matter would be vastly different if we had a German 
church of the Gospel standing on its own feet, having its own organs, 
and resting no more upon the feet of the State. With all my 
power 1 am longing for the moment when I may gainsay the 
abomination of the territorial episcopate, as Satan in baptism.’ It 
was unfortunate that the King’s power of realising these excellent 
intentions in the practice did not correspond to his intelligence. 
He was constantly looking for ^ the right hands ’ into which he was 
to depose his ecclesiastical supremacy, and he did not find them, 
because he wanted bishops, yet thought himself not entitled to 
institute them by his own authority, and did not know how to pro- 
cure them by another way. Moreover, this idea of re-establishing 
the episcopal office was very unpopular with the Liberals, and thus 
the years where he had free play elapsed without any positive 
result. However, before granting the representative constitution of 
1850, he established the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council as the 
leading authority for the internal affairs of the Evangelical Church, 
which was to remain independent political fluctuations and the 
change of ministries. 

Art. 15 of the Prussian Constitution of the 21st of January, 
1850, declared: ^The Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as any other religious community, regulate and. administer 
independently their affairs.’ The Catholic hierarchy immediately 
availed itself of this article in order to do away with all former 
restrictions imposed by the State, and making themselves com- 
pletely independent ; but nothing was done to free the Evangelical 
Church from the fetters of the State, by which its free movement 
was hindered and the Condition remained of which the King himself 
complained — ^ The Evangelical Church does not exist, it is embodied 
in the State.’ 

This was the more regrettable as by the new constitution the 
character of the supreme territorial power was changed. The old 
. territorial assemblies, it is true, had in former times interfered in 
ecclesiastical matters ; but they stood on the basis of a definite 
religious creed ; no Catholic was allowed to be a member of such 
assemblies in Protestant territories. On the contrkry, the Prussian 
Constitution declared the right of voting and to be elected member 
of the Landtag to be independent from any i;eligious creed; a third 
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part of the Lower House were Catholics ; Jews and atheists had the 
right of voting and of becoming members. It ought therefore to 
have been declared, at least, that members of the two Houses not 
belonging to the Protestant Church had no right of voting in affairs 
concerning that Church ; but this was not done ; the Catholics had 
their vote, whenever the Government asked for the increase of the 
salary of a Protestant pastor. 

William the First indeed maintained the true standpoint, when 
in granting at last, in 1876, apresbyterial and synodal constitution to 
the Evangelical Church, he did so by royal authority without con- 
sulting (he legislative. But the Progressist party protested against 
this proceeding, and if it was not able to make retrograde that 
measure, still knew to exercise a disturbing influence in its execu- 
tion. The unfortunate Kulturkampf at that time was in its height, 
and its ofiBcial leader, Minister Falk, depended upon the Liberal 
majority of the House of Deputies for continuing it. Now that 
majority declared it would not consent to the reform of some rela- 
tions of the Protestant Church to the State, which were the neces- 
sary consequence of the new ecclesiastical constitution, unless that 
constitution itself was changed in some essential points according to 
the views of the Liberal party. Dr. Falk consented in order not to 
lose his majority, and the President of the Supreiue Ecclesiastical 
Council, Dr. Hermann, who himself had elaborated the constitution, 
was weak enough to submit to that demand and to spoil his own 
work by changing its very character. First the lay element in the 
synods was raised from one-half of the members to two-thirds, and 
this additional number was to be elected by what was called the 
intelligent element of the great towns, which in fact is indifferent 
in religious matters. But far more important was the change in the 
law of introduction of the constitution. That law of the 3rd of 
June, 1876, increased the dependence of the Protestant Church 
from the State both materially and juridically. In 1810 the 
Government had secularised all the property of both Churches in 
order to meet pressing wants, but had at the same time solemnly 
promised to indemnify them by an ample* endowment. This 
promise was* executed in 1623 for the Catholic Church, but had 
remained a dead letter for the Evangelical Church for fifty years 
later, and the Government did not, as they ought to have done, think 
of redeeming their pledge at this fiivourable occasion ; to this very 
day the legislative has to vote the budget of the Protestant Church. 

Still more harmful in principle was Art. 13 of the law of the 3rd 
of June, 1876, prescribing that before a bill carried in a provincial or 
in the general syfiod may be presented for the King’s sanction^ the 
Ministry of State must expressly declare that no objection on account 
of the public weal is to be opposed to the enactment of such bill. 
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Thus the Ministry, placed between the King and the synod, can pre- 
vent purely ecclesiastical measures merely for reasons of political 
opportunity. As an instance we may quote that the superintendents 
of the Evangelical Church were forbidden to issue pastoral letters for 
Sunday repose because the Chancellor is opposed to it. * 

William the First was strongly opposed to both these defigurations 
of the constitution ; he only reluctantly yielded when, upon Falk and 
Hermann invoking the aid of the Chancellor, the whole cabinet de- 
clared themselves solidary with Falk. Three years after, Falk and 
Hermann had disappeared; the Kulturkampf, which was the sole 
reason for enacting these most objectionable changes, was abandoned, 
yet those clauses fettering the Evangelical Church subsist to this day. 
Nay, the Government, after having made the largest concessions to 
the Catholic Church, strongly opposed the motion of Baron Hammer- 
stein in the Lower and of Herr von Kleist-Eetzow in the Upper House 
(the 15th of May, 1886), to grant a larger measure of liberty and 
independence, and more ample means for satisfying its wants, to the 
Evangelical Church, after having restored more liberty and independ- 
ence to the Catholic Church. 

It was quite conceivable that the Liberals were opposed to that 
motion, although the Protestant Union, representing religious 
Liberalism, had formerly asked for the same independence. The 
meeting of that Union in 1873 demanded, categorically, a larger 
liberty and self-government for the ^Evangelical Church, ^oing away 
with all bureaucnitic interference of the State. But that declaration 
was forgotten, just as the former Liberal doctrine of the separation of 
Church and State, and, as we have mentioned, the Liberal party 
worked for making the Church still more dependent upon the State. 
The explanation of this contradiction is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the religious Liberalism, notwithstanding its speaking for 
liberty, feels its ecclesiastical impotence because it has no definite 
creed, and because its adherents have no interest in the Church, but 
prefer edifying themselves in the temple of nature — if it does not 
happen to rain, as Dr. Tholuck said. This want of innate religious 
force the Liberals seek to replace by the aid of the State, an4 it is 
significative that one of its principal leaders, the late Dr. Sehenckel, 
called the sum-episcopate ^ a happy inconsequence,’ when the Baden 
Government appointed exclusively Liberal professors of theology at 
the chairs of the Heidelberg University, and thus reduced the 
numbers of students to next to nothing, notwithstanding the grant 
of State stipends. In the same sense Herr von Bennigsen, the 
leader of the Liberal party in the Prussian House of Deputies, re- 
peatedly invoked the help of the Government in o^er to put down 
the Lutheran orthodoxy in Hanover, not feeling what a tesHmxmiv/ni 
pa/upertaHa this included for his adherents, who, not being able to 
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obtain anything by their own force, were crying for the support of 
the State. This party is now opposed to any measure granting a 
larger independence to the Church ; for, although they imposed upon 
the Grovemment the above-mentioned changes of the ecclesiastical 
constitution, the result was that the more orthodox party obtained a 
large majority in the synods. They now oppose Baron Hammer- 
stein’s motion by the spectre of a domineering hierarchy, because 
they are opposed to any church founded upon a definite creed. 

But it is scarcely conceivable that the Government sides with 
them ; the reason may be that they say : — ‘ The independence of the 
Boman Catholic Church must be taken as an untoward but stubborn 
fimt ; we have made most disagreeable experiences with it. We have 
not been able to overcome its resistance in the Kulturkampf ; we 
were consequently obliged to abandon our policy, and now try to win 
that Church by concessions; but we have quite enough with the 
independence of the Catholics, and we do not want to weaken the 
power of the State by establishing another hierarchy. But surely 
such a point of view is as unjust as it is shortsighted ; it is unjust, 
for the Evangelical Chitrch, which was not guilty of any encroachment 
upon the civil domain, was subjected to the restrictive provisions of 
the May laws, deemed necessary only against the pretensions of the 
Catholic hierarchy, under the shallow pretext of equality of treatment 
— nay, its dependence from the State was made still more stringent 
still, for the above-mentioned reasons. And now, that struggle 
with the Catholic Church being; abandoned, it is refused to liberate 
the Evangelical Church from the fetters formerly imposed upon it, for 
the political reason of securing a majority for continuing the Kultur- 
kampf. Is it not monstrous that the House of Deputies, in which 
the Catholics form a third part, and in which Jews, Pantheists, and 
Materialists are sitting, is entitled to interfere in the affairs of the 
Evangelical Church ? If it has been said that Baron Hammerstein’s 
motion is an attack on the Boyal sum-episcopate, the obvious answer 
is, that that power to-day is no more exercised by the King, but by 
the Minister of Public Worship, according to political considerations ; 
for as soon as the Ministry according to the law' of 1876 declares that 
political interests are opposed to a law passed by the synods, the 
King has no power to confirm it, even if he personally approves of it. 

That resistance, besides being unjust and treating the Protestant 
Church as a lower order, is also impolitic. The independence of the 
Evangelical Church is, as Frederic William the Fourth recognised, 
the condition of its carrying on the struggle against Boman pre- 
teuflions successfully. Protestants do not believe as Catholics do in 
a.ditinely ordained constitution of the Church; but, if we« ought 
cex 49 Ei 2 nly not to overrate its forms, neither ought we to undemte 
theM||i(^; According to the laws of human life, every religious principle 
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must be embodied in definite institutions, and the innate religious 
force can only work itself out if the organs of the community enjoy 
independence. The independence of the Evangelical Church is the 
only counterpoise to that of the Catholic hierarchy ; if the discipline 
of the latter is more stringent, the liberty of discussion in the 
synods is a weight more than equivalent in the other scale. 

The independence of the Evangelical Church is besides necessary, 
because by it alone the Government will be freed from the oblique 
position which it now observes towards the difierent parties within 
the Church. If the Minister of Public Worship in the new provinces, 
or the Supreme Ecclesiastical Council in the old ones, now deposes or 
inflicts a blame upon a pastor preaching in flat contradiction to the 
creed of the Church, they are accused of intolerance ; if, on the other 
hand, they protect such a pastor, the orthodox party complains of 
latitudinarism destroying the foundations of the Church. Both 
courses are equally inconvenient, for in any of them the Minister 
or the Council take upon themselves to declare that certain doctrines 
are opposed to the creed or not, and thus always incur a certain odium 
with one or the other party, because the Minister and the Council are 
backed by the power of the State. But no one complains of intoler* 
ance if the Moravians, Irvingians, or Baptists depose a bishop in a 
similar case. These religious communities being independent, the 
principle is acknowledged that every union has the right to enforce 
its own statutes. The same would be the case if the Evangelical 
Church was independent ; anyone who dislikes its creed or who is 
unable to change it by the legitimate means of persuasion may leave 
it, as no civil disabilities any more accompany the living outside of 
the shadow of any religious community. Thus the independence of 
the Evangelical Church would free the Government firon> the exercise 
of an odious authority, and give new force to the Church itself. 

Finally the objection is groundless that the Church would not be 
able to bear such independence, and would be split up into parties 
contending with each other. If such were the case the Church would 
not be worthy to exist. History, on the contrary, proves that the 
churches organised without any interference of the State^ such as the 
Huguenot Church of France, with its admirable constitution of Beza, 
and the Scotch Presbyterian Church, have displayed the greatest 
vitality. 

ifhe Prussian Evangelical Church has a constitution since 1876. 
In what points it ought to be changed its competent organs must 
decide ; but previously its dependence from the State must be cancelled 
by a comprehensive law, regulating its relations to the Government 
in mixed questions, and securing it a sufficient endowment, as it was 
promised in 1810. 

Three Prussian Kings have deliberately followed the policy to 
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restore to the Erangelical Church its due independence, and unfavour- 
able political drcumstances only have prevented them from carrying 
their intentions to full effect. That sovereign who with a wide view 
will recognise the pressing necessity of the intended reform, and at 
the 'same time will accomplish it by an organic legislation, will by 
such work alone make his name immortal, and will open to his people 
spiritual sources which may lead to a development such as can as 
yet scarcely be foreseen. 

H. Gekfcken. 
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WITH 

FATHER DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS, 

The little steamer ‘Mokolii’ leaves Honolulu, the capital of the 
Sandwich Islands, on Mondays at five o*clock for Molokai, and I took 
my passage on the I7th of last December and went on board. 

The sunset was orange, with a great purple cloud fringed with 
gold. It faded quickly, and by the time we reached a small pier- 
head outside the town it was dark, and the moon was casting a long 
greenish light across the sea. From the pier came a continuous 
tremolo wail, rather mechanical, but broken by real sobs. I could 
see a little crowd of lepers and lepers’ friends waiting there. ‘ 0 my 
husband ! ’ cried a poor woman again and again. Thirteen lepers 
got into the boat and were rowed to the steamer. Then we sailed 
away, and gradually the wailing grew fainter and fainter till we 
could hear it no longer. • 

These partings for life betweed the lepers and their familieB are 
most tragic, but they are inevitable; fo» whether the disease be 
propagated by heredity or by contagion, the necessity for absolute 
segregation is equally evident, and the Hawaiian Croverament has 
risen to the emergency — would that our Indian Government with its 
hundred and thirty thousand lepers would do likewise ! — and, sparing 
neither labour nor expense, has sought out the cases one by one, and 
provided a home so suitable to their needs, so well ordered, and so 
well supplied, that, strange to say, the difficulty often arises of pre- 
venting healthy people from taking up their abode there. I know 
many sadder places than Molokai, with its soft breezes, its towering 
chSs, and its sapphire sea. The Hawaiians are a lAippy, simple, 
generous people, the fit offspring of these sunny windy islands ; they 
yield themselves up readily to the emotion of the present whether 
for grief or laughter, and (even with lepers) smiles and play follow 
close behind tears and sorrow. 

Thesleepingaccommodation on the *Mokolii’ is necessarily limited, 
but being a foreigner, and therefore a passenger of distinction, a mat- 
tress was spread for me on the little deck. It was very short, and, 
moreover, it was soon invaded from the lower end by two pairs of 
legs — a Chinese pair and a Hawaiian pair. 1 could not be so 
inhospitable as to complain of their vicinity, and as a lady kindly 
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enlivened the company by contiiAious guitar music, accompanied by 
her ovn voice and by as many of the passengers as chose to chime in, I 
relinquished my couch, and, retiring to another part of the vessel, gave 
myself up to the enjoyment of the moonlit precipices and ravines 
of Molokai, which we began to coast about midnight. Very solemn 
and rather terrible they looked. 

The island is long, and shaped like a willow-leaf ; it lies in the 
form of a wedge on the Pacific, very low on the south coast, and 
gradually rising to its greatest altitude, from which the descent — 
1,500 feet — to the northern coast is precipitous. Between the base 
of these precipices and the sea lie the two leper villages of Kalawao 
and KaUupapa. Not improbably, half the island is sunk in the sea, 
and the villages are in the actual cup of the crater of an immense 
volcano, half of which is submerged. 

The Sandwich Islands are a collection of volcanoes of which the 
fires appear to have died out in southward order. In the largest 
and most southerly island they still rage. Out of its great lake of 
liquid boiling lava the fire-fountains toss themselves high into the 
air, red as blood in daylight, orange at twilight, and yellow as a 
primrose by night — a fearful sight, and approached by three miles of 
scarcely less terrible lava, black and glittering, and hardened into 
shapes like gigantic crocodiles and ser[»ents. Sometimes the traveller 
sees that it is red-hot only eight inches below the sole of his foot. 

But in Molokai the slow work of centuries has nearly covered its 
lava with verdure. At dawn we were opposite Kalaupapa. Two 
little spired churches, locking precisely alike, caught my eye first, 
and around them were dotted the white cottages of the lepers, who 
crowded the pier to meet us. But the sea was too rough for us to land. 
The coast is wild, and, as the waves dashed against the rocks, the spray 
rose fifty feei into the air. I never had seen such a splendid surf. 

We went on to Kalawao, but were again disappointed ; it was 
too dangerous to land. Flbally it was decided to put off a boat for 
a rocky point about a mile and a half distant from the town. Climb- 
ing down this point we saw about twenty lepers, and ‘There is 
Father Damien ! ’ said our purser ; and, slowly moving along the hill- 
side, I saw a«dark figure, with a large straw hat. He came rather 
painfully down, and sat near the water-side, and we exchanged 
friendly signals across the waves while my baggage was being got 
out of the hold — ^a long business; for, owing to the violence of the 
BMf nothing else was to be put on shore. The capfain and the 
purser were both much interested in a case of gurjun oil, which 1 
was bringing for the lepers’ use, and they spared no trouble in un- 
shipping it* At last all was ready, and we went swinging across 
the waves, and finally chotfe a fit moment for leaping on shore, 
father Damien helped me up the rock, and a hearty welcome shone 
from his kindly face. 
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He is now forty-nine years old — a thick-set, strongly-built man, 
with black curly hair, and short beard, turning grey. His face must 
have been rather handsome, with a full, well-curved mouth, and a 
short, straight nose ; but he is now a good deal disfigured by leprosy, 
though not so badly as to make it anything but a pleasure to look at 
his bright, sensible face. His forehead is swollen and ridged, the 
eyebrows are gone, the nose is* somewhat sunk, and the ears are 
greatly enlarged. His hands and body also show many signs of the 
disease, but he assured me that he had felt little or no pain since 
he had tried Dr. Goto’s system of hot baths and Japanese medicine. 

I think he had not much faith in the gurjun oil, but at my 
request he began using it, and after a fortnight’s trial the good 
efifects became evident to all. His face looked greatly better, his 
sleep became very good instead of very bad, his hands improved, and 
last Sunday he told me that he had been able that morning to sing 
orisons — the first time for months. One is thankful for this relief, 
even if it should be only temporary ; but it is impossible not to fear 
that after several years’ progress the disease has already attacked the 
lungs or some other vital organ, and that the remedy comes too late. 

I may mention here that gurjun oil is the produce of a .fir-tree 
which grows plentifully in the Andamah Islands. Its efficacy was 
first discovered by Dr. Dougall, and I am assured by Sir Donald Stewart, 
who was then governor of the islands, and who has sent me the official 
medical report, that every single case in the place was cured by it. 
The lepers were convicts, and it was therefore possible? to enforce 
four hours a day of rubbing the ointment all over their bodies, and 
the taking of two small doses internally. In some of the cases the 
disease was of many years’ standing, and the state to which it had re- 
duced its victims was indescribably dreadful, yet after eight months 
the sufferers were able to run and to use a heavy pickaxe, and every 
symptom of leprosy had disappeared. 

The oil is brown and sticky in its raw condition, but when mixed 
with three parts of lime-water it makes an ointment as soft and 
smooth as butter. It can be obtained in London. 

The real difficulty in the cure lies in the fact that lepers are too 
inactive and too callous to take the exertion of sufficient rubbing in 
of the oil, and it is difficult both in Hawaii and in India to force 
them to do so. In Molokai there are three Franciscan sisters who 
take charge of the leper girls, and who are now using the oU. I think 
that their quiet systematic endeavours are likely to produce impor- 
tant results, and that children wiU be more obedient patients than 
adults. 

I had brought with me a large wooden case, of presents firom 
English friends, and it was unshipped with the guijun oiL It was 
so large that Father Damien said it would be impossible for his 
lepers ^either to land it fix>m the boat or to carry it to Kalawao, and 
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that it must be returned to the steamer and landed on some voyage 
when the sea was quieter. But I could not give up the pleasure of his 
enjoyment in its contents, so after some delay it was forced open in 
the boat, and the things were handed out one by one across the waves 
an<;l carried separately by the lepers and our two selves. 

First came an engraving of Mr. Shield’s ^ Good Shepherd,’ from 
Lady Mount Temple ; then a set of large pictures of the Stations of 
the Gross, from the Hon. Maude Stanley ; then a magic lantern with 
scriptural slides, then numbers of coloured prints, and finally an 
ariston from I^ady Caroline Charteris, which would play about forty 
tunes by simply having its handle turned. Before we had been at 
the settlement half an hour. Father Damien was showing his boys 
how to use it, and I rarely went through Kalawao afterwards without 
hearing the ariston active. 

There were beautiful silver presents from Lady Grosvenor and 
Lady Airlie, and several gifts of money. And, most valuable of all, 
there was a water-colour painting of the Vision of St. Francis by 
Mr. Bume Jones, sent by the painter. This now hangs in Father 
Damien's little room. 

I did not feel disposed to have my bag carried by a leper, so the 
walk to Kalawao was a tiring one, up and down hill, through a broad 
stream, and then along a beach of great boulders. But the pleasure 
of gradually discovering that Father Damien was a finer man than 
1 had even expected made it delightful. And about half way I 
refreshed ifiyself by a bathe in the foam of the waves, which were 
too big to allow of a swim, even*if the sharks which infest the place 
had not been a sufficient reason against it. 

The cliffs of Molokai are in many places almost perpendicular, 
and rise to a great height from the water’s edge. They are gener- 
ally in shadow, but the sun almost always casts long rays of light 
through their sundered tops, and I shall always remember these rays 
as a distinguishing mark of the leper towns. The sea foam, too, rises 
up from their bases in a great swirling mist, and makes an enchant- 
ing effect in the mornings. Where the slopes are not precipitous 
the tropical vegetation grows very rank, and not beautiful, I think, 
to eyes that have learned to love the birch, the gorse, and the 
heather. 

The coarse wild ginger with its handsome spikes of flowers grows 
everywhere, and the yellow hibiscus (ugliest of trees); and quantities 
of the £i-tree, from the root of which is made the intoxicating spirit 
which has done such a disastrous work among the natives. The 
ferns are magnificent. Of birds, the most noticeable that I saw were 
an exquisite little honeybird with a curved beak ^ and plumage like 
scarlet velvet, a big yellow owl which flies about by daylight, a gdden 
plover which is very plentiful and very nice to eat, and a beautiful 
Icmg-tailed, snowy-white creature called the bos’un fafrd, which wheels 
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about the cliff heights. Besides these there are plenty of imported 
mynahs and sparrows. The curious little apteiyx is almost extinct. 

Father Damien is building a church with which he incorporates as 
a transept the small building which has hitherto been in use. By the 
side of it grows the palm-tree under which he lived for some weeks 
when he first arrived at the settlement in 1873. It was then a 
miserable place ; the houses were wretched, undrained, and unventi- 
lated, the people were ill-fed, ill-clothed, and worse washed. The 
water supply was very bad. The sufferers were desperate, and often 
lived vicious and lawless lives. Now all these things are changed. 
The cottages built by the Government are neat and convenient, 
raised on trestles so as not to be in contact with the earth. The 
water is brought in pipes from a never-failing supply, and is excellent 
in quality and quantity. There are five churches, there is a large 
general shop, and the faces one sees are nearly always happy faces. 

Of course, I saw cases in the hospitals that were terribly emaciated 
and disfigured, but there is no doubt that the disease has taken a 
milder form than it wore years ago. As a rule, the lepers do not 
suffer severe pain, and the average length of life at Molokai is about 
four years, at the end of which time the disease generally attacks 
some vital organ. Women are less liable to it than men. One 
woman accompanied her husband to Molokai when he became a leper, 
nnd at his death became the bride of another leper. He died and 
she married another, and another after his demise. So that ^e has 
lived with four leper husbands, and yet remains healthy. 

Dr. Swift, the resident physician, is kind and diligent, and the 
Government is scrupulous about meeting the wishes of the people in 
all possible ways. 

The children are well cared for in the Kapiolani Home at 
Honolulu if they show no signs of disease, and those in Molokai 
certainly do not lead an unhappy life. 

One sees the people sitting chatting at their cottage doors, 
pounding the taro root, to make it into their favourite food poi, or 
galloping on their little ponies — men and women alike astride — 
between the two villages. And one always receives the ready greet- 
ing and the readier smile. 

It would undoubtedly be a great trial to heart and nerve to live 
at Molokai, as eight* noble men and women have elected to do for 
Christ’s sake. I found it very distressing during only fourteen days 
to see none but lepers, and it often came with a specially painful 
shock to find a child of ten with a face that looked as if it migh^t 
belong to a man of fifty. 

But I had gone to Molokai expecting to find*it scarcely less 
dreadful than hell itsjdlf, and the dieerful people, the lovely land- 
scape, and the comparatively painless life were all surprises. 

God’s care is surely over all His children, and sooner or later the 
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darkest honors reveal Divine wisdom and love. I was specially 
impressed by a good old blind man in the hospital, who told me that 
he was thankful for the disease, because it had saved him from so 
much evil. 

c Father Damien’s little house almost joins the church ; he lives 
upstairs, and his comrade, Father Conradi, a man of considerable 
refinement and of warm affections, lives on the ground floor. They 
take their meals in separate rooms as a precaution against contagion. 
Two laymen, Brother Joseph and Brother James, assist them in 
nursing, teaching, visiting, and other ways, and they are often in 
communication with Kalaupapa, where live and work Father 
Wendofen and three Franciscan sisters. The church at Kalaupapu 
was built partly by Father Damien’s own hands. He is good at 
carpentering and building, and apparently able and ready to work 
at anything as long as it is work. He is specially scrupulous and 
businesslike about accounts and money matters. 

I wished I could have understood the sermon he preached on 
Christmas morning. It was long and animated. In the afternoon 
he was catechising the boys, and he translated for me some of his 
questions and some of their answers, chiefly bearing on the Nativity 
and on the nature of God, 

It has been generally said in England that he is a Jesuit, but 
this is not the case. He belongs to the ‘Society of the Sacred 
Heart 'of Jesus and Mary,’ and is a devout but generous-minded 
Boman Catholic. 

He was, of course, desirous that the English friends whose 
sympathy and affection have helped him should belong to his Church, 
but I was glad to find in conversation with him that it was no part of 
his belief that Pr^stants must be eternally lost. He and Father 
Conradi talked much to me of the infallible authority of the Church, 
and I felt that if that one enormous dogma could be swallowed, 
nothing else need surely be refused. 

Assent is probably a different thing from conviction, but I tried 
to explain to him that we in England have not the power in us to 
believe that the Boman Church has made no, mistakes in her beliefs, 
any more than that she has committed no faults in her practice. 

He spoke of the comfort it gave him to know that all his fellow- 
priests preached precisely the same doctrine that he preached, while 
we on the other hand would rather have a growing faith on which 
fresh light can be cast and from which old abuses can be de- 
t^hed than a system of doctrine which has been defined at every 
point for centuries. We do not regard as a desideratum the routine 
which comes of strict orthodoxy, and we owe much of the forde of 
our spiritual life to the fact that men who have held strongly the 
primary beliefs as to the difference between right and wrongs the 
goodness and love of the Almighty Father, and His manifestation in 
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Jesus Christ, have freely searched for truth with no haunting fear 
that they must not differ from other good men who have gone 
before them. We are content to believe that perfection of creed 
grows with perfection of practice. 

But, notwithstanding. ^Buch differences, no sincere man could feel 
a real barrier in intercourse with a man so good as Father Damien, 
and on his side he always showed a true and wholesome charity 
while he dealt with views which he considered erroneous. 

We must all rejoice that the Boman Catholic Church produces such 
saints, and not hesitate to accord them the fellowship, the sympathy, 
and the hearty honest praise which they deserve. 

As I sat in his little verandah making sketches of Father f)amien, 
he told me about his early history. He was born on the 3rd of 
January, 1841, near Louvain, in Belgium, where his brother (a priest) 
still lives. His mother, a deeply religious woman, died alK>ut two 
years ago, and his father twelve years sooner. On his nineteenth 
birthday his father took him to see his brother, who was preparing 
for the priestjbood, and he left him there to dine while he himself 
went on to tlie neighbouring town. 

Young Joseph (this was his baptismal name) decided that here 
was the oppoxtunity for taking the step which he had long been 
desiring to take, and when his father came back, he told him that 
he wished to return home no more, and that it would be better thus 
to miss the pain of farewell. His father consented unwillingly, but, 
as he was obliged to hurry to the conveyance which was to*take him 
home, there was no time for demur, and they parted at the station. 
Afterwards, when all was settled, Joseph revisited his home, and 
received his mother’s approval and blessing. 

His brother was bent on going to the South Seas for mission 
work, and all was arranged ; but at the last he was laid low with 
fever, and, to his bitter disappointment, forbidden to go. The im- 
petuous Joseph asked him if it would be a consolation for his brother 
to go instead, and, receiving an affirmative answer, he wrote surrep- 
titiously, offering himself, and begging that he might be sent, 
though his education w,as not yet finished. The students were not 
allowed to send out letters till they had been submitted to the 
Superior, but Joseph ventured to disobey. 

One day, as he sat at his studies, the Superior came in, and said, 
with a tender reproach, ‘ Oh, you impatient boy I you have written 
this letter, and you are to go.’ 

Joseph jumped up, and ran out, and leaped about like a young 
colt. 

‘ Is he crazy ? ’ said the other students. 

He worked for some years on other islands in the Pacific, and 
finally reached Molokai in 1873, his heart having been stirred by the 
report of the sufferings and darkness of the lepers. 

3 a9 
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When he first pnt his foot on the island he said to himself, 
* Now, Joseph, my boy, this is yonr life-work.* 

I did not find one person in the Sandwich Islands who had the 
least doubt as to leprosy being contagious, though it is possible to 
be' exposed to the disease for years withotrt^’^contracting it. Father 
Damien told me that he had always expected that he should sooner 
or later become a leper, though exactly'how he caught it he does 
not know. But it was not likely that he would escape, as he was 
constantly living in a polluted atmosphere, dressing the sufferers’ 
sores, washing their bodies, visiting their deathbeds, and even 
digging tlieir graves. The sights and smells were very sickening, 
and the moral evil was worse. But he set himself steadily to the 
work of reformation, and a change soon became apparent. The 
Government was generous and wise; the queen and the heir- 
apparent visited the settlement in person ; food, dwellings, and 
water were all supplied. 

The Hawaiians are a singularly lovable people, touchingly 
guileless, generous, affectionate, and light-hearted. They bear no 
grudge against the white men, though we have brought'4hem small- 
pox, intoxication, and evil diseases, and though their numbers are 
decreasing so rapidly since our advent as to threaten almost total 
extermination. 

Oi^ the other hand, it must be remembered that, though the 
Hawaiians have suffered terrij^ly from the godless whalers and 
merchants who have wrought such iniquity in their midst, the 
noble band of Protestant missionaries from Boston who began work- 
ing there sixty years ago have changed their lives from barbarism 
to civilisation and Christianity. Only sixty years ago a native would 
be killed if he allowed even the shadow of his chief to pass over him, 
and a woman would be killed or have her eye gouged out if she ate a 
banana. The three wives of the reigning king called on the first 
missionary’s wife soon after her arrival. They came in dripping from 
the sea, with no attempt at robes. One of the princesses wished 
to adopt the missionary’s little boy, but the tempting offer was 
respectfully declined by his mother. The people are passionately 
fond of flowers, and I saw old women of ninety with large wreaths of 
blue flowers and green leaves above their wrinkled faces. 

After living at Molokai for about ten years, Father Damien 
began to suspect that he was a leper. The doctors assured him 
that this was not the case ; but ansesthesia began in his foot and other 
&tal signs appeared. One day he asked Dr. Aming to give him a 
thorough examination. 

* I cannot bear to tell you,’ said Dr. Aming, * but what you say is 
true.’ 

^ It is no shock to me,’ said Joseph, <for I have long felt sure of 
it.’ 
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And he worked on with the same cheerful, sturdy fortitude, accept^ 
ing the will of Grod with gladness. 

He said to me, ^ 1 would not be cured if the price of my cure was 
that I must leave the island and give up my work.’ 

A lady wrote to him, ‘ You have given up all earthly things* to 
serve Ood, to help others, and I believe that you must have now that 
joy that nothing can take from you, and a great reward hereafter.’ 

^ Tell her,’ he said, with a quiet smile, ^ that it is true I do have 
that joy now.’ 

While I sketched him he read his breviary, and at those times, 
and while he was listening to hymn- singing, the expression of his 
face was very sweet and tender. 

He looked mournfully at my sketches. ‘ What an ugly face ! ’ he 
said ; ^ 1 did not know the disease had made such progress.’ Looking- 
glasses are not in great request at Molokai. 

I need scarcely say that he gives himself no airs of martyr, saint, 
or hero. A humbler man I never saw. He smiled modestly and de- 
precatingly when I gave him the Bishop of Peterborough’s message : 
‘ He won’t accept the blessing of a heretic bishop, but tell him that 
he has my prayers and ask him to give me his.’ 

^ Does he call himself a heretic bishop ? ’ he asked doubtfully, 
and I had to explain that the Bishop had used the term playfully. 
He asked many affectionate questions about Mr. Chapman, who had 
sent him a large sum of money for his work. 

He would never come inside the guest-house where I was staying, 
but sat in the evening on the steps of the verandah and talked on in 
his cheery pleasant simple way. The stars shone over his head and 
all the valleys glimmered in golden moonlight. There is often wild 
weather in Molokai. The cona wind rushes up from the southern 
coast, and reaches with steady force the heights of the island ; then 
it seems staggered at finding the ground suddenly come to an end, 
and descends through the gorges to the leper villages in gusts which, 
though warm, are so violent that one evening our roof was mainly 
tom off, and the rain came pouring through a dozen fissures. The 
china-roses by the balcony were ruthlessly withered and torn to pieces, 
and in a ride from Kalaupapa I was driven in exactly opposite direc- 
tions within a distance of two hundred yards, while the rain in my 
face felt more like gravel than water. This weather sometimes lasts 
for days together, and the wind continues, though the skies may be 
full of starlight or sunshine. 

Generally the weather is what would universally be described as 
lovely ; but Mr. Sproull, the clever young engineer who was busy with 
the water-supply, and my companion at the guest-house, told me that 
the heat and stillness were sometimes so exhausting that every one 
got ^ as limp as a wet collar.’ 

The ground at Molokai is strewn with great black^blocks of lava, 
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round which grows a tall delicate grass so closely that one has to be 
careful of pitfalls as one walks. There are not many wild flowers in 
the Sandwich Islands. The lilac major convolvulus, a handsome 
white poppy, the diverse-coloured lantana, and a bright orange- 
blossom with a milky stem are among the principal. On the hills 
grow the crimson-blossomed Lehna, and various pretty berries, 
white, black, ’purple, yellow, and red — some of them (the ohelo 
especially) excellent to eat. 

Halfway between the two leper towns rises a lowish hill, which is 
found on ascending it to be an extinct volcano with a perfect cup, 
and at the bottom of the cup a hole 1 30 feet wide which is said to 
be unfathomable. It is nearly full of turbid green water. Half 
skeleton trees grow on its sides, and some big cactuses. The place 
looks like the scene of some weird fairy tale. 

The fathers were on very afiFectionate, playful terms with the 
lepers. I found Father Conradi one morning making a list of the 
boys* names, which I think are worth recording with some others 
that I got from Mr. SprouU and Dr. Nicholls. It must be remembered 
that they are boys* names : Jane Peter, Henry Ann, Sit-in-the-cold, 
The rat-eater. The eyes-of-the-fire, A fall-from-a-horse, Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, The-heaven-has-been-talking, Susan, The window. The wan- 
dering ghost. The first nose. The tenth heaven. The dead-house. 
The white bird, The bird-of-water. The river-of-truth, The emetic. 

The lepers sing very nicely. . One man had a full sweet baritone, 
and there was a tiny child who made a great effect with a bawling 
metallic voice. A refined-looking woman played the harmonium 
well, with hands that looked as if they must have been disabled. 
She had been a well-known musician in Honolulu. 

I enjoyed their singing the Latin Christmas hymn ‘Adeste 
fideles.* But the most touching thing was the leper song (composed 
by a native poet), a kind of dirge in which they bewailed the misery 
of their lot. 

The last Sunday evening I showed them the magic lantern, and 
Father Damien explained to them the pictures from the life of 
Christ. It was a moving sight to see the poor death-stricken crowd 
listening to the story of His healings, and then of His sufferings. His 
crucifixion, and His resurrection. 

Father Damien told me that there had been beautiful instances 
of true devotion among them. Boman Catholics and Protestants 
are about equally numerous, and both churches were well filled. 
The total number of lepers was a thousand and thirty. I heard good 
accounts of the. Protestant native minister who had come to Molokai 
in charge of his leprous wife. I visited him, but we could only 
understand each other through an interpreter. 

The next morning I left the island, for a ship came bringing two 
hundred friends of lepers to spend a few hours at Molokai — a treat 
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generously provided by Mr. Samuel Damon of Honolulu. Tho scenes 
of meeting and parting were never to be forgotten. When the 
vessel sailed away all the population seemed to have come out to say 
farewell, and there was much wailing and waving of handkerchiefs. 
But what a dijQference it must make to the suflFerers and to their 
relatives to look forward to such meetings instead of an unbroken, 
separation ! 

As our ship weighed anchor the sombre purple clififs were crowned 
with white jlouds. Down their sides leaped the cataracts. The 
little village with its three churches and its white cottages lay at 
their bases. Father Damien stood with his people on the iy)cks till 
we slowly passed from their sight. The sun was getting low in the 
heavens, the beams of light were slanting down the mountain sides, 
and then I saw the last of Molokai in a golden veil of mist. 

Edward Clifford. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Headers who may be willing to look at this further reply on my part 
to Professor Huxley need not be apprehensive of being entangled in 
any such obscure points of Church history as those with which the 
Professor has found it necessary to perplex them in support of his 
contentions ; still less of being troubled with any personal explana- 
tions. The tone which Professor Huxley has thought fit to adopt, 
not only towards myself, but towards English theologians in general, 
excuses me from taking further notice of any personal considerations 
in the matter. 1 endeavoured to treat him with the respect due to 
his great scientific position, and he replies by sneering at Hheo- 
logians who are mere counsel for creeds,’ saying that the serious 
question at issue ^ is whether theological men of science, or theo- 
logicar special pleaders, are to have the confidence of the general 
public,’ observing that Hollai\jl and Germany are ‘the only two 
countries in which, at the present time, professors of ^theology are 
to be found whose tenure of their posts does not depend upon the 
results to which their inquiries lead them,’ and thus insinuating that 
English theologians are debarred by selfish interests from candid 
inquiry. I shall presently have something to say on the grave" misre- 
presentation of German theology which these insinuations involve 
but for myself and for English theologians I shall not condescend to 
reply to them. I content myself with calling the reader’s attention 
to the fact that, in this controversy, it is Professor Huxley who finds 
it requisite for his argument to insinuate that his opponents are 
biassed by sordid motives ; and I shall for the future leave him and 
his sneers out of account, and simply consider his arguments for as 
much, or as little, as they may be worth. For a similar reason I 
shall confine myself as far as possible to the issue which I raised at 
the Church Congress, and for which 1 then made myself responsible. 
I do not care, nor would it be of any avail, to follow over the wide 
and sacred field of Christian evidences an antagonist who resorts tO' 
the imputation of mean motives, and who, as I shall show, will not 
face the witnesses to whom he himself appeals. The manner in 
which Professor. Huxley has met the partici^r issue he challengedt 
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will be a sufficient illustration to impartial minds of the value which 
is to be attached to any further assaults which he may make upon 
the Christian position. 

Let me then briefly remind the reader of the simple question 
which is at issue between us. What I alleged was that ^ an Agnos- 
ticism which knows nothing of the relation of man to God must not 
only refuse belief to our Lord’s most undoubted teaching, but must 
deny the reality of the spiritual convictions in which He lived and 
died.’ As evidence of that teaching and of those convictions I 
appealed to three testimonies — the Sermon on the Mqunt, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the story of the Passion — and I urged that whatever 
critical opinion might be held respecting the origin and structure of 
the four Gospels, there could not be any reasonfAle doubt that those 
testimonies ^ afford a true account of our Lord’s essential belief and 
cardinal teaching.’ In his original reply, instead of meeting this 
appeal to three speciflc testimonies, Professor Huxley shifted the 
argument to the question of the general credibility of the Gospels, 
and appealed to ^ the main results of Biblical criticism, as they are 
set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Beuss, and Volkmar.’ He re- 
ferred to these supposed ^ results ’ in support of his assertion that we 
know * absolutely nothing ’ of the authorship or genuineness of the 
four Gospels, and he challenged my reference to Benan as a witness 
to the fact that criticism has established no such results. In answer, 
I quoted passage after passage from Benan and from Beu§s skewing 
that the results at which they bad arrived were directly con- 
tradictory of Professor Huxley’s assertions. How does he meet this 
evidence ? He simply says, in a footnote, ‘ for the present I must 
content myself with warning my readers against any reliance upon 
Dr. Wace’s statements as to the results arrived at by modem criti- 
cism. They are as gravely as surprisingly erroneous.’ I might ask 
by what right Professor Huxley thus presumes to pronounce, as it 
were ex cathedra, without adducing any evidence, that the state- 
ments of another writer are * surprisingly erroneous.’ But I in my 
turn content myself with pointing out that, if my quotations from 
Benan and Beuss had 'been incorrect, be could not only have said so, 
but could have produced the correct quotations. But he does not 
deny, as of course he cannot, that Beuss, for example, really states, 
as the mature result of his investigations, what 1 quoted from him 
respecting St. Luke’s Gospel — ^namely, that* it was written by St. 
Luke and has reached us in its primitive form, and further, that 
St. Luke used a book written by St. Mark, the disciple of St. Peter, 
and that this book in all probability comprised in its primitive form 
what we read in the present day from Mark i. 21 to xiii. 37. These 
are the results of modem criticism as stated by a biblical critic in 
whom Ptofessor Huxley expressed special confidence. It was not 
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therefore my etatements of the reeuItB of biblioal criticism vith 
which Professor Huxley was confronted, but Benss's statements ; and 
unless be can show that my quotation was a fslse one, he ought to 
have had the candour to acknowledge that Beuss, at least, is on these 
vital points dead against him. Instead of any such frank admission, 
he endeavours to explain away the force ef bis reference to Beuss. 
It may, he says, be well for him 

to observe that approbation of the manner in which a great biblical scholar — ^for 
instance, Reuss— ^oos his work does not commit me to the adoption of aU, or 
indeed of any, of his views ; and, further, that the disagreements of a series of in- 
vestigators do not in any way interfere with the fact that each of them has made 
important contributions to the body of truth ultimately established. 

But I beg to observe that Professor Huxley did not appeal to 
Beuss’s methods, but to Beuss’s results. He said that no retractation 
by M. Benau would sensibly affect ‘ the main results of Biblical 
criticism as they are set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, Beuss, 
and Volkmar.’ I have given him the results as set forth by Beuss 
in Beuss’s own words, and all he has to offer in reply is an ipse dixit 
in a footnote, and an evasion in the text of his article. 

But, as 1 said, this general discussion respecting the authenticity 
and credibility of the Gospels was an evasion of my argument, which 
rested upon the specific testimony of the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Lord’ff Prayer, and the narrative of the Passion ; and, accordingly, 
in his present rejoinder Professor Huxley, with much protestation 
that he made no evasion, addresses himself to these three points ; 
and what is his answer ? I feel obliged to characterise it as another 
evasion, and in one particular an evasion of a flagrant kind. The main 
point of his argument is that from various circumstances, which I 
will presently notice more particularly, there is much reason to 
doubt whether the Sermon on the Mount was ever actually de- 
livered in the form in which it is recorded in St. Matthew. He 
notices, for instance, the combined similarity and difference between 
St. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount and St. Luke’s so-called 
“ Sermon on the Plain,” and then he adds 

a 

1 thought that all fairly attentive and intelligent students of the Gospels, to 
say nothing of theologians of reputation, knew these things. But how can anyone 
who does know them have the conscience to ask whether there is * any reasonable 
doubt ’ that the Sermon on the Mount was preached by Jesus of Nazareth P 

It is a pity that Professor Huxley seems as incapable of accuracy 
in his quotations of an opponent’s words as in his references to the 
authorities to whom he appeals. I did not ask ^whether there 
is any reasonable doubt that the Sermon on the Mount was preached 
by Jesus of Nazareth,’ and I expressly observed, in the article to 
which Professcnr Huxley is replying, ^ that Professor Beuss thinks, as 
many good critics have thought, that the Sermon on the Mount 
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combines various distinct utterances of our Lord/ What I did ask, 
in words which Professor Huxley quotes^ and therefore had before 
his eyes, was * whether there is any reasonable doubt that the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount afford a true account of our 
Lord’s essential belief and cardinal teaching/ That is an absolutely 
distinct question from the one which Professor Huxley dissects, and 
a confusion of the two is peculiarly inexcusable in a person who 
holds that purely human view of the Gospel narratives which he 
represents. If a long report of a speech appears in the Times j and a 
shortened report appears in the Standard^ everyone knows that we 
are none the less made acquainted — perhaps made still better 
acquainted — with the essential purport and cardinal meaning of the 
speaker. On the supposition, similarly, that St. Matthew and St. 
Luke are simply giving two distinct accounts of the same address, 
with such omissions and variations of order as suited the purposes of 
their respective narratives, we are in at least as good a position for 
knowing what was the main burden of the address as if we had only 
one account ; and perhaps in a better position, as we see what were 
the points which both reporters deemed essential. As Professor 
Huxley himself observes, we have reports of speeches in ancient 
historians which are certainly not in the very words of the speakers ; ^ 
yet no one doubts that we know the main purport of the speeches of 
Pericles which Thucydides records. 

Ihis attempt, therefore, to answer my appeal to the su];)stance of 
the teaching of the Sermon on the IVlount is a palpable evasion, and 
it is aggravated by the man ner in which Professor Huxley quotes a 
high German authority in support of his contention. I am much 
obliged to him for appealing to Holtzmann ; for, though Holtzmann’s 
own conclusions respecting the books of the New Testamemt seem to 
me often extravagantl}^ sceptical and far-fetched, and though I can- 
not, therefore, quite agree with Professor Huxley that his Lehrbuch 
gives * a remarkably full and fair account of the present results of 
criticism, yet I agree that it gives on the whole a full and fair account of 
the course of criticism and of the opinions of its chief representatives. 
Instead, therefore, of imitating Professor Huxley, and pronouncing an 
ipse dixit as to the state of criticism or the opinions of critics, I am 
very glad to be able to refer to a book of which the authority is 
recognised by him, and which will save both my readers and myself 
from embarking on the wide and waste ocean of the German criticism 
of the last fifty years. ‘ Holtzmann then,’ says Professor Huxley in 
a note on p. 489, * has no doubt that the Sermon on the Mount is a 
compilation, or, as he calls it in his recently pubUshed Ldirbuch 
(p. 872), “ an artificial mosaic work ” Now, let the reader attend to 
what Holtzmann really says in the passage referred to. His words are ; 
*In the so-called Sermon on the Mount (Matt, v.-vii.) we find con- 
structed, on the basis of a real discourse of fundamental significance, 
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a skilfully articulated mosaic work.’ ^ The phrase was not so long a one 
that Professor Huxley need have omitted the important words by 
which those he quotes are qualified. Holtzmann recognisesy as wiU 
be seen, that a real discourse of fundamental significance underlies 
the Sermon on the Mount. That is enough for my purpose ; for no 
reasonable persbn will suppose that the fundamental significance of 
the real discourse has been entirely obliterated, especially as the main 
purport of the Sermon in St. Luke is of the same character. But 
Professor Huxley must know perfectly well, as everyone else does, 
that he would be maintaining a paradox, in which every critic of 
repute,^ to say nothing of every man of common sense, would be 
against him, if he were to maintain that the Sermon on the Mount 
does not give a substantially correct idea of our Lord’s teaching. But 
to admit this is to admit my point, so he rides off on a side issue 
as to the question of the precise form in which the Sermon was 
delivered. 

I must, however, take some notice of Professor Huxley’s argu- 
ment on this irrelevant issue, as it affords a striking illustration of 
that superior method of ratiocination in these matters on which he 
prides himself. I need not trouble the reader much on the ques- 
tions he raises as to the relations of the first three Gospels. Any- 
one who cares to see a full and thorough discussion of that difScult 
question, conducted with a complete knowledge of foreign criti- 
cism on the subject, and at the same time marked by the greatest 
lucidity and interest, may be Referred to the admirable Introduce 
lion to the New Testammt by Dr. Salmon, who, like Professor 
Huxley, is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and who became eminent 
as one of the first mathematicians of Europe before he became 
similarly eminent as a theologian. I am content here to let Professor 
Huxley’s assumptions pass, as I am only concerned to illustrate 
the fiillacious character of the reasoning he founds upon them. 
He tells us, then, that — 

there is now no douht that the three Synoptic Gospelsi so far from being the work 
of three independent writers, are closely interdependent, and that in one of two ways. 
Either all t^ree contain, as their foundation, versions,* to a large extent verbally 
identical, of one and the same tradition ; or two of them are thus closely dependent 
on the third ; and the opinion of the majority of the best critics has, of late years, 
more and more converged towards the conviction that our canonical Second Gospel 
(the so-called * Mark’s* Gospel) is that which most closely represents the primitive 
groundwork of the three. That I take to be one of the most valid results of New 
Testament criticism, of immeasurably greater ^portance than the discussion about 
dates and authorship. But if, as I believe to be the case, beyond any rat^raal 
doubt or dispute, the Second Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the oldeBt 
tradition, whether written or oral, how comes it that it contains neither the ' Sermon 


' * In der sog. Beigpiedigt, Mt. 6-7, gibt sich cine, anf Grand einer wirldichen 
Bede von fondamentaler Bedeutung sich erhebende, kunstreich gegliederte Mosalk- 
arbeit.' 
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on the Mount ’ nor the ' Lord’s Prayer/ those typical embodiments, according to Dr. 
Wace, of the ^ essential belief and cardinal teaching ’ of Jesus P 

I have quoted every word of this passage because I am anxious for 
the reader to estimate the value of Professor Huxley’s own statement 
of his case. It is, as he says, the opinion of many critics of authority 
that a certain fixed tradition, written or oral, was used by the writers 
of the first three Grospels. In the first place, why this should prevent 
those three Gospels from being the work of ‘ three independent writers ’ 

I am at a loss to conceive. If Mr. Froude, the late Professor 
Brewer, and the late Mr. Green each use the Bolls. Calendars of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, I do not see that this abolishes their indi- 
viduality. Any historian who describes the Peloponnesian War uses 
the memoirs of that war written by Thucydides ; but Bishop Thirlwall 
and Mr. Grote were, I presume, independent writers. But to pass 
to a more important point, that which is assumed is that the alleged 
tradition, written or oral, was the groundwork of our three first 
Gospels, and it is therefore older than they are. Let it be granted, 
for the sake of argument. But how does this prove that the 
tradition in question is Hhe oldest,’ so that anything which was 
not in it is thereby discredited ? It was, let us allow, an old 
tradition, used by the writers of the first three Gospels. But how 
does this fact raise the slightest presumption against the proba- 
bility that there were other traditions, equally old, whic^ they 
might use with equal justification^ far as their scope required ? 
Professor Huxley alleges, and I do not care to dispute the allegation, 
that the first three Gospels embody a certain record older than 
themselves. But by what right does he ask me to accept this as 
evidence, or as affording even the slightest presumption, that there was 
no other ? Between his allegation in one sentence that *the Second 
Gospel ^most closely represents the primitive groundwork of the 
three,’ and his allegation, in the next sentence but one, that ^ the 
Second Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the oldest tra- 
dition,’ there is an absolute and palpable non aequitur. It is a mere 
juggle of phrases, and upon this juggle the whole of his subse- 
quent argument on this point depends. St. Mark’s Gospel may very 
well represent the oldest tradition relative to the common matter of 
the threCj without, therefore, necessarily representing Hhe oldest 
tradition ’ in such a sense as to be a touchstone for all other reports of 
•our liord’s life. Professor Huxley must know very well that from the 
time of Schleiermacher many critics have believed in the existence 
of another document containing a collection of our Lord’s discourses. 
Holtzmann concludes {Lehrhuch^ p. 376) that ‘ undcff all the circum- 
stances the hypothesis of two sources offers the most probable solu- 
tion of the Synoptical problem ; ’ and it is surely incredible that no 
old traditions of our Lord’s teaching should have existed beyond 
those which are common to the three Gospels. St. Luke, in fact, 
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in that Frefisice which Professor Huxley has no hesitation in 
using for his own purposes, says that ‘many had taken in hand 
to set forth in order a declaration of those things which are 
most surely believed among us;’ but Professor Huxley asks 
us to assume that none of these records were old, and none 
trustworthy, but that particular one which furnishes a sort of 
skeleton to the first three Gospels* There is no evidence whatever, 
beyond Professor Huxley’s private judgment, for such an assumption. 
Nay, he himself tells us in his note on p. 487 that, according to 
Holtzmann, it is at present a ‘burning question’ among critics 
‘ whether the relatively primitive narration and the root of the other 
Synoptic texts is contained in Matthew or in Mark.’ Yet while his 
own authority tells him that this is a burning question, he treats it as 
settled in favour of St. Mark, ‘ beyond any rational doubt or dispute,’ 
and employs this assumption as sufficiently solid ground on which to 
rest his doubts of the genuineness of the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Lord’s Prayer ! 

But let us pass to another point in Professor Huxley’s mode of 
argument. Let us grant, again for the sake of argument, his Tmi 
aequitur that the Second Gospel is the nearest extant representative 
of the oldest tradition. ‘ How comes it,’ he asks, ‘ that it contains 
neither the Sermon on the Mount nor the Lord’s Prayer?’ 
Well, that is a very interesting inquiry, which has, in point of 
fact, often been considered by Christian divines ; and various 
answers are conceivable, equally reasonable and sufficient. If 
it was St. Mark’s object to record our Lord’s acts rather than His 
teaching, what right has Professor Huxley, from his pmely human 
point of view, to find fault with him ? If, from a Christian point of 
view, St. Mark was inspired by a Divine guidance to present the 
most vivid, brief^ and effective sketch possible of our Lord’s 
action as a Saviour, and for that purpose to leave to another writer 
the description of our Lord as a Teacher, the phenomenon is not less 
satisfactorily explained. St. Mark, according to that tradition of 
the Church which Professor Huxley believes to be quite worthless, 
but which his authority Holtzmann does not, was in great measure 
the mouthpiece of St. Peter. Now St. Peter is recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, in his address to Cornelius, as summing up our 
Lord’s life in these words : * How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power : who went about doing good, 
and healing all who were oppressed of the devil ; for God was with 
Him ; ’ and this is very much the point of view represented in St. 
Mark’s Gospel. When, in &ct, Professor Huxley asks, in the foot- 
note on p. 489,' in answer to Holtzmann, who is again unfavourable 
to his views, ‘ what conceivable motive could Mark have for omitting 
it ? ’ the answers that arise are innumerable. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested, St. Mark was more concerned with acts than words ; perhaps 
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he wanted to be brief ; perhaps he was writing for persons who wanted 
one kind of record and not another ; and, above all, perhaps it was 
not so much a question of ‘ omission ’ as of selection. It is really 
astonishing that this latter consideration never seems to cross the 
mind of Professor Huxley and writers like him. The Gospels are 
among the briefest biographies in the world. I have sometimes 
thought that there is evidence of something superhuman about 
them in the mere fact that, while human biographers labour through 
volumes in order to give us some idea of their subject, every one of 
the Gospels, occupying no more than a chapter or two in length of 
an ordinary biography, nevertheless gives us an image of our Lord 
suflSciently vivid to have made Him the living companion of all 
subsequent generations. But if ‘ the Gospel of Jesus Christ ’ was to 
be told within the compass of the sixteen chapters of St. Mark, some 
selection had to be made out of the mass of our Lord’s words and 
deeds as recorded by the tradition of those ‘ who from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the word.’ The very greatness 
and effectiveness of these four Gospels consist in this wonderful 
power of selection, like that by which a great artist depicts a 
character and a figure in half a dozen touches ; and Professor Huxley 
may perhaps, to put the matter on its lowest level, find out a con- 
ceivable motive for St. Mark’s omissions when he can produce such 
an effective narrative as St. Mark’s. As St. John says at the end of 
his Gospel, * there are also many other things which Jesus did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose that* even the 
world itself could not contain the booKs that should be written.’ So 
St. John, like St. JVlark, had to make his selection, and selection 
involves omission. 

But, after all, I venture to ask whether anything -cap be more 
preposterous than this supposition that because a certain tradition is 
the oldest authority, therefore every other authority is discredited ? 
Boswell writes a Life of Johnson ; therefore every record of Johnson’s 
acts or words which is not in Boswell is to be suspected. Carlyle 
writes a Life of Sterling first, and Archdeacon Hare writes one after- 
wards ; therefore nothing in the Archdeacon’s life is to be trusted which 
was not also in Carlyle’s. What seems to me so astonishing about 
Professor Huxley’s articles is not the wildness of their conclusions, 
but the rottenness of their ratiocination. To take another in- 
stance : — 

Luke either knew the collection of loosely connected and aphoristic utterances 
which appear under the name of the ^ Sermon on the Mount ’ in 'Matthew; ’ or he 
did not. If he did not, he must have been ignorant of the existence of such a 
document as our canonical ' Matthew/ a fact which does not make for thegenuine- 
ness, or the authority of that book. If he did, he has shown that he does not care 
for its authority on a matter of fact of no small importance; and that does not 
permit us to conceive that he believed the first Gospel to be the work of an 
authority to whom he ought to defer, let alone that of an apostolic eyewitness. 
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I pass by the description of the Sermon on the Mount as a 
< collection of loosely connected utterances/ though it is a kind of 
begging of a very important question. But supposing St. Luke to 
have been ignorant of the existence of St. Matthew’s G-ospel, how 
does this reflect on the genuineness of that book unless we know, as 
no one does, that St. Matthew’s Grospel was written before St. Luke’s, 
and sufficiently long before it to have become known to him ? Or, if 
he did know it, where is the disrespect to its authority in his having 
given for his own purposes an abridgment of that which St. Matthew 
gave more fully ? Professor Huxley might almost seem dominated 
by the mechanical theory of inspiration which he denounces in his 
antagonists. He writes as if there were something absolutely sacred, 
neither to be altered nor added to, in the mere words of some old 
authority of which he conceives himself to be in possession. Dr. 
Abbott, with admirable labour, has had printed for him, in clear 
type, the words or bits of words which are common to the first three 
Gospels, and he seems immediately to adopt the anathema of the 
book of Revelation, and to proclaim to every man, evangelists and 
apostles included, ^ if any man shall add unto these things . . . and 
if any man shall take away from the words ’ of this ‘ common tradi- 
tion ’ of Dr. Abbott, he shall be forthwith scientifically excommuni- 
cated. I venture to submit, as a mere matter of common sense, that 
if three persons used one document, it is the height of rashness to 
conclude that it contained nothing but what they all three quote ; 
that it is not only possible bdt probable that, while certain parts 
were used by all, each may have used some parts as suitable to his 
own purpose which the others did not find suitable to theirs ; and 
lastly, that the fact of there having been one such document in 
existence is so far from being evidence that there were no others, 
that it even creates some presumption that there were. In short, 
1 must beg leave to represent, not so much that Professor Huxley’s 
conclusions are wrong, but that there is absolutely no validity in the 
reasoning by which he endeavours to support them. It is not, in 
fact, reasoning at all, but mere presumption and guesswork, incon- 
sistent, moreover, with all experience and common sense. 

Of course, if Professor Huxley’s quibbles against the Sermon on 
the Mount go to pieces, so do bis cavils at the authenticity of the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and, indeed, on these two points I venture to think 
that the case for which I was contending is carried by the mere fact 
that it seems necessary to Professor Huxley’s position to dispute 
them* If he cannot maintain his ground without pushing his 
agnosticism to such a length as to deny the substantial genuineness 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s Prayer, I think he will 
be found to have allowed enough to satisfy reasonable men that 
his case must be a bad one. J shall not, therefore, waate more time 
on these points, as 1 must say something on his strange treatment 
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of the third point in the evangelical records to which I referred, the 
story of the Passion. It is really difficult to take seriously what he 
says on this subject. He says : 

I am not quite sure what Dr. Wace means by this — I am not aware that anyone 
(with the exception of certain ancient heretics) has propounded doubts as to the 
reality of the Crucifixion ; and certainly 1 have no inclination to argue about the 
precise accuracy of every detail of that pathetic story of sufiering and wrong. 
But if Dr. Wace means, as I suppose he does, that that which, according to the 
orthodox view, happened after the Orucifidou, and which is, in a dogmatic sense, 
the most important part of the story, is founded on solid historical proofs, I must 
beg leave to express a diametrically opposite conviction. 

. 

Professor Huxley is not quite sure what I mean by the story of 
the Passion, but supposes I mean the story of the Resurrection! It 
is barely credible that he can have supposed anything of the 
kind ; but by this gratuitous supposition he has again evaded the 
issue I proposed to him, and has shifted the argument to another 
topic which, however important in itself, is entirely irrelevant to the 
particular point in question. If he really supposed that when I said 
the Passion I meant the Resurrection, it is only another proof of his 
incapacity fbr strict argument, at least on these subjects. I not only 
used the expression Hhe story of the Passion,’ but I explicitly 
stated in my reply to him for what purpose I appealed to it. I 
said that Hhat story involves the most solemn attestation,, again 
and again, of truths of which an Agnostic coolly says he knows 
nothing ; ’ and I mentioned particul^ly our Lord’s final utterance, 
‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,’ as conveying our 
Lord’s attestation in His death agony to His relation to God as His 
Father. That exclamation is recorded by St. Luke; but let me 
remind the reader of what is recorded by St. Mark, upon whom 
Professor Huxley mainly relies. There we have the account of the 
Agony in Gethsemane and of our Lord’s Prayer to His Father ; we 
have the solemn challenge of the High Priest, * Art Thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ? ’ and our Lord’s reply, ‘ I am ; ^d ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaVeu,’ with His immediate condenuiation, on 
the ground that in this statement He had spoken blasphemy. 
On the Gross, moreover, St. Mark records His affecting appeal to 
His Father, ‘My God, my God, why bast Thou forsaken Me?’ 
All this solemn evidence Professor Huxley puts aside wi(!h the mere 
passing observation that he has ‘ no inclination to argue about the 
precise accuracy of every detail of that pathetic story of suffering 
and wrong.’ But these prayers and declaxations of ojur Lord are not 
mere details ; they are of the very essence of theitory of the Passion ; 
and whether Professor Huxley is inclined to argue about them or not, 
he win find that all serious people will be influenced by them to the 
end of time, unless they can be shown to be unhistorical. 
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At all events, by refusing to consider their import, Professor 
Huxley bos again, in the most flagrant manner, evaded my challenge. 
I not only mentioned specifically ^ the story of the Passion,’ but I 
explained what I meant by it; and Professor Huxley asks us to 
believe that he does not understand what I referred to ; he refuses 
to face that story; and he raises an irrelevant issue about the 
Besurrection. It is irrelevant, because the point specifically at issue 
between us is not the t;:uth of the Christian creed, but the meaning 
of Agnosticism, and the responsibilities which Agnosticism involves. 
I say that whether Agnosticism be justifiable or not, it involves a 
denial of the beliefs in which Jesus lived and died. It would equally 
involve a denial of them had He never risen ; and if Professor Huxley 
really thinks, therefore, that a denial of the Besurrection affects the 
evidence afforded by the Passion, he must be incapable of distin- 
guishing between two successive and entirely distinct occurrences. 

But the manner in which Professor Huxley has treated this 
irrelevant issue deserves perhaps a few words, for it is another 
characteristic specimen of his mode of argument. I note, by the way, 
that, after referring to ^ the facts of the case as stated by the oldest 
extant narrative of them ’—he means the story in St. Mark, though 
this is not a part of that common tradition of the three Gospels on 
which he relies ; for, as he observes, the accounts in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke present marked variations from it — he adds : 

c 

1 do not see why anyone should have a word to say against the inherent pro- 
bability of that narrative ; and for my part, I am quite ready to accept it as an his- 
torical fact, that so much and no more is positively known of the end of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

We haVe, then, the important admission that Professor Huxley 
has not a word to say against the historic credibility of the narrative 
in the 15th chapter of St. Mark, and accordingly he proceeds to quote 
its statements for the purpose of his argument. That argument, in 
brief, is that our Lord might very well have survived His crucifixion, 
have been removed still living to the tomb, have been taken out of it 
on the Friday or Saturday night by Joseph of Arimathsea, and have re- 
covered and found His way to Galilee. So much Professor Huxley is 
prepared to believe, and he asks ^ on what grounds can a reasonable 
man be asked to believe any more ? ’ But a prior question is on what 
grounds can a reasonable man be asked to believe as much as this ? 
In the first place, if St. Mark’s narrative is to be the basis of dis- 
cussion, why does Professor Huxley leave out of account the scourging, 
with the indication of weakness in our Lord’s inability to bear His 
cross, and treat Hfan as exposed to crucifixion in the condition 
simply of ^ temperate, strong men, such as the ordinary Gtdilean 
peasants were ’ ? In the next place, I am informed by good medictd 
authority that he is quite mistaken in saying that ^no serious 
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physical symptoms need at once arise from the vonnds made by 
the nails in the hands and feet,’ and that, on the contrary, very 
grave symptoms would ordinarily arise in the course of no long time 
from such severe wounds, left to fester, with the nails in them, for 
six hours. In the third place. Professor Huxley takes no account* of 
the piercing of our Lord’s side, and of the appearance of blood and 
water from the wound, which is solemnly attested by one witness. 
It is true that incident is not recorded by S,t. Mark ; but Professor 
Huxley must disprove the witness before he can leave it out of 
account. But, lastly, if Professor Huxley’s account of the matter 
be true, the first preaching of the Church must have been founded 
on a deliberate fraud, of which some at least of our Lord’s most 
intimate friends were guilty, or to which they were accessory ; and 
I thought that supposition was practically out of account among 
reasonable men. Professor Huxley argues as if he had only to 
deal with the further evidence of St. Paul. That, indeed, is evidence 
of a far more momentous nature than he recognises ; but it is by no 
means the most important. It is beyond question that the Christian 
society, from the earliest moment of its existence, believed in our 
Lord’s resurrection. Baur frankly says that there is no doubt about 
the Church having been founded on this belief, though he cannot ex- 
plain how the belief arose. If the resurrection be a fact, the belief is 
explained ; but it is certainly not explained by the supposition of a 
fraud on the part of Joseph of Arim^thsea. As to Professor Huxley’s 
assertion that the accounts in the three Gospels are ‘ hopelessly dis- 
crepant,’ it is easily made and as easily denied ; but it is out of all 
reason that Professor Huxley’s bare assertion on such a point should 
outweigh the opinions of some of the most learned judges of evi- 
dence, who have thought no such thing. It would beT absurd to 
attempt to discuss that momentous story as a side issue in a review. 
It is enough to have pointed out that Professor Huxley discusses it 
without even taking into account the statements of the very narrative 
on which he relies. The manner in which he sets aside St. Paul is 
equally reckless : — 

According to liis own showing, Paul, in tlie vigour of his manhood, with every 
means of becoming acquainted, at firsthand, with the evidence of eyewitnesses, not 
merely refused to credit them, but * persecuted the Church of God and made havoc 
of it.’ . . . Yet this strange man, because he has a vision one day, at once, and with 
equally headlong zeal, flies to the opposite pole of opinion. ' ^ 

‘ A vision ’ J The whole question is, what vision ? How can Pro- 
fessor Huxley be sure that no vision could be of such a nature as to 
justify a man in acting on it ? If, as we are told, our Lord personally 
appeared to St. Paul, spoke to him^ and gave him specific commands, 
was he to disbelieve his own eyes and ears, as well as his own con* 
science, and go up to Jerusalem to cross-examine Peter and John and 
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James ? If the vision was a real one, he was at once under orders, 
and had to obey our Lord’s injunctions. It is, to say the least, rash, 
if not presumptuous, for Professor Huxley to declare that such a 
vision as St. Paul had would not have convinced him ; and at all events 
thfe question is not disposed of by calling the manifestation ^ a vision.’ 
Two things are certain about St. Paul. One is that he was in the con- 
fidence of the Pharisees, and was their trusted agent in persecuting 
the Christians ; and the other is that he was afterwards in the con- 
fidence of the Apostles, and knew all their side of the case. He holds, 
therefore, the unique position of having had equal access to all that 
would be alleged on both sides ; and the result is that, being fiilly 
acquainted with all that the Pharisees could urge against the resur- 
rection, he, nevertheless, gave up his whole life to attesting its truth, 
and threw in his lot, at the cost of martyrdom, with those whom he 
had formerly persecuted. Professor Huxley reminds us that he did 
all this in the full vigour of manhood, and in spite of strong, and even 
violent, prejudices. This is not a witness to be put aside in Professor 
Huxley’s offhand manner. 

But the strangest part of Professor Huxley’s article remains to be 
noticed ; and so far as the main point at issue between us is concerned, 
I need hardly have noticed anything else. He proceeds to a long 
and intricate discussion, quite needless, as I think, for his main 
object,^ respecting the relations between the Nazarenes, Ebionites, 
Jewish and Gentile Christians^ first in the time of Justin Martyr, 
and then of St. Paul. Into this discussion, in the course of which 
he makes assumptions which, as Holtzmann will tell him, are as 
much questioned by the German criticism on which he relies as by 
English theologians, it is unnecessary for me to follow him. The 
object of itris to establish a conclusion, which is all with which I am 
concerned. That conclusion (p. 501) is that, ‘ if the primitive Naza- 
renes of whom the Acts speak were orthodox Jews, what sort of pro- 
bability can there be that Jesus was anything else ? ’ But what 
more is necessary for the purpose of my argument ? To say, indeed, 
that this a priori probability places us ^ in a position to form a safe 
judgment p{ the liiuits within which the 'teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth must have been confined,’ is to beg a great question, 
for it assumes that our Lord could not have transcended those 
limits unless His disciples transcended them simultaneously with 
Him. But if our Lord’s beliefs were those of an orthodox Jew, 
we certainly know enough of them to be quite sure that they 
involved a denial of Professor Huxley’s Agnosticism. An orthodox 
Jew certainly believed in God ; and in his responsibility to God ; 
and in a Divine Bevelation and a Divine IjSw. It is, says Pro- 
fessor Huxley, ^ extremely probable ’ that He appealed * to those 
noble conceptions of religion which constituted the pith and kernel of 
the teaching of the great prophets of His nation seven hundred years 
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earlier.’ But^ if so, His first principles involved the assertion of reli* 
gious realities which an Agnostic refuses to acknowledge. Frofessoir 
Huxley has, in fact, dragged his readers through this thorny (Question 
of Jewish and Gentile Christianity in order to establish, at the end of 
it, and as it seems quite unconsciously, an essential part of the very 
allegation which I originally made. I said that a person who ^ knows 
nothing’ of God asserts the belief of Jesus of Nazareth to have been 
unfounded, repudiates His example, and denies His authority. 
Professor Huxley, in order to answer this contention, offers to prove 
with great elaboration that Jesus was an orthodox Jew, and conse- 
quently that His belief did involve what an Agnostic rejects. How 
much beyond these elementary truths Jesus taught is a further and a 
distinct question. What I was concerned to maintain is, that a man 
cannot be an Agnostic with respect to even the elementary truths 
of religion without rejecting the example and authority of Jesus 
Christ ; and Professor Huxley, though he still endeavours to avoid 
facing the fact, has established it by a roundabout method of his 
own. 

I suppose I must also reply to Professor Huxley's further chal- 
lenge respecting my belief in the story of the Gadarene swine, 
though the difficulty of which he makes so much seems to me too 
trivial to deserve serious notice. He says Hhere are two stories, one 
in Mark ” and “ Luke,” and the other in Matthew.” In the 
former there is one possessed man, in the latter there are t\Vo,’ and 
he asks me which 1 believe ? answer is that I believe both, 
and that the supposition of there being any inconsistency between 
them can only arise on that mechanical view of inspiration from 
which Professor Huxley seems unable to shake himself free. Cer- 
'tainly ^ the most unabashed of reconcilers cannot well say that one 
man is the same as two, or two as one;’ but no one need be 
abashed to say that the greater number includes the less, and 
that if two men met our Lord, one certainly did. If I go into 
the operating theatre of King’s College Hospital, and see an 
eminent surgeon perform a new or rare operation on one or two 
patients, and if 1 tell a friend afterwards that I saw the surgeon 
perform such and such an operation on a patient, wilf he feel in 
any perplexity if he meets another spectator half an hour after- 
wards who says he saw the operation performed on two patients ? 
All that I should have been thinking of was the nature of the 
operation, which is as well described by reference to one patient as to 
half a dozen ; and similarly St. Mark and St. Luke may have thought 
that the only important point was the nature of the miracle itself, 
and not the number of possessed men who were the Subjects of it. It 
is quite unneoessaiy, therefore, for me to consider all the elaborate 
dil^mas in which Professor Huxley would entangle me respecting 
the relative authority of the first three Gospels. As two includes 
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one, and as both witnesses are in my judgment equally to be trusted, 
I adopt the supposition which includes the statepients of both. It 
is a pure assumption that inspiration requires verbal accuracy in the 
reporting of every detail, and an assumption quite inconsistent with 
our usual tests of truth. Just as no miracle has saved the texts of 
the Scriptures from corruption in secondary points, so no miracle has 
been wrought to exclude the ordinary variations of truthful reporters 
in the Gospel narratives. But a miracle, in my belief, has been 
wrought, in inspiring four men to give, within the compass of their 
brief narratives, such a picture of the life and work and teaching, 
of the death and resurrection, of the Son of Man as to illuminate 
all hunian existence for the future, and to enable men ‘ to believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, and believing to have life through His 
name.’ 

It is with different feelings from those which Professor Huxley 
provokes that I turn for a while to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s article on 
‘ The New Reformation.’ Since he adopts that article as a sufficient 
confutation of mine, I feel obliged to notice it, though I am sorry to 
appear in any position of antagonism to its author. Apart from other 
considerations, 1 am under much obligation to Mrs. Ward for the 
valuable series of articles which she contributed to the Dictionai'y 
of Christian Biography under my editorship, upon the obscure but 
interesting history of the Goths in Spain. I trust that, in her account 
of the Effect upon Robert Elsmere and JMerriman of absorption in that 
barbarian scene, she is not describing her own experience and the 
source of her own aberrations. But 1 feel especially bound to treat 
her argument with consideration, and to waive any opposition which 
can be avoided. I am sorry that she too questions the possibility in 
this^country of ‘ a scientific, that is to say, an unprejudiced, an un- 
biassed study of theology, under present conditions,’ and 1 should 
have hoped that she would have had too much confidence in her 
colleagues in the important work to which I refer than to cast this 
slur upon them. Their labours have, in fact, been received with 
sufficient appreciation by German scholars of all schools to render 
their vindication unnecessary ; and if Professor Huxley can extend 
his study of German theological literature much beyond Zeller’s Vor- 
trdge of * a quarter of a century ago ’ or Ritschl’s writings of ‘ nearly 
forty years ago,* he will not find himself countenanced by Church 
historians in Germany in his contempt for the recent contributions 
of English scholars to Early Church History. However, it is the 
more easy for me to waive all differences of this nature with Mrs. 
Ward because it is unnecessary for me to look beyond her article for 
its own refat(^ti6n. Her main contention, or that at least for which 
Professor Huxley appeals to her, seems to be that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the rationalistic movement of Germany has been defeated 
in the sphere of New Testament criticism, and shd selects more 
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particularly for her protest a recent -statement in the QvxLrterly 
ReviefU) that this criticism, and particularly the movement led by 
Baur, is < an attack which j^s failed.’ The Quarterly Beviewer may 
be left to take care of himself; but I would only ask what is the 
evidence which Mrs. Ward adduces to the contrary? It may be 
summed up in two words — a prophecy and a romance. She does not 
adduce any evidence that the Tubingen school, which is the one we 
are chiefly concerned with, did not fail to establish its specific con- 
tentions; on the contrary, she says (p. 472).that ‘history protested,’ 
and she goes on to prophesy the success of other speculations which 
arose &om that protest ; concluding with an imaginary sketch, like 
that with which Robert Elanwre ends, of a ‘ new Keformation pre- 
paring, struggling into utterance and being, all around us.’ ‘ It is 
close upon us — it is prepared by all the forces of history and mind — 
its rise sooner or later is inevitable.’ This is prophecy, but it is not 
argument; and a little attention to Mrs. Ward’s own statements 
will exhibit a very different picture. The Christian representative 
in her dialogue exclaims : 

AVhat is tlie whole history of German criticism but a series of brilliant failures^ 
from%trau8S downwards ? One theorist follows another — now Mark is uppermost as 
the Ur-Evangelist, now Matthew — now the Synoptics are sacrificed to St. John, now 
*St. John to the Synoptics. Baiir relegates one after another of the Epistles to the 
second century because his theory cannot do with them in the first, llarnack tells 
you that. Baur’s theory is all wrong, and that Thessaloninns and Philippians 
must, go back again. Volkmar sweeps together Gospels and Epistles in a heap 
towards the middle of the second ceutur^^as the earliest dale for almost all of 
them ; and Dr. Abbot, who, as we are told, has absorbed ull the learning of the 
Germans, puts Mark before 70 A.i)., Matthew just about 70 A.i)., and Luke about 
80 A.n. ; Strauss's mythical theory is dead and buried by common consent ; Baur’s 
tendency theory is much the same ; Ueiiau will have none of the Tubingen school ; 
Volkraar is already antiquated ; and Pfleiderer’s fancies are now in the order of 
tlie day. 

A better statement could hardly be wanted of what is meant by 
an attack having fiiiled, and now let the reader observe how Meiri- 
man in the dialogue meets it. Does he deny any of those allega- 
tions ? Not one. ‘ Very well,’ he says, ‘ let us leave the matter 
there for the present. Suppose we go to the Old Testament ; ’ and 
then he proceeds to dwell on the concessions made to the newest 
critical school of Germany by a few distinguished English divines at 
the last Church Congress. 1 must, indeed, dispute her representa- 
tion of that rather one-sided debate as amounting to ‘ a collapse of 
English orthodoxy,’ or as justifying her statement that ‘ the Church 
of England practically gives its verdict ’ in favour, for instance, of 
the School which regards the Pentateuch or the Hexateuch as ‘ the 
peculiar product of that Jewish religious movement which, begin- 
ning with Josiah, . « • yields its finAl fruits long after the exile/ 
Not only has the, Church of England given no such verdict, but 
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German criticiBm has as yet given no such verdict. For example, 
in the Introduction to the Old Testament by one of the first Hebrew 
scholars of Germany, Professor Hermann Struck, contained in the 
valuable Handbook of the Theological Scimcea^ edited, with the as- 
sistance of several distinguished scholars, by Professor Zochler, I find 
at p. 215 of the third edition, published this year, the following brief 
summary of what, in Dr. Strack*s opinion, is the result of the con- 
troversy so fiu : 

The future results of further labours in the field of Pentateuch criticism cannot, 
of course, be predicted in particulars. But, in spite of the g‘reat assent which the 
view of Qraf and WelllLausen at present enjojs, wo are nevertheless convinced that 
it will not permanently load to any essential alteration in the conception which has 
hitherto prevailed of the history of Israel, and in particular of the work of Moses. 
On the other hand, one result will certainly remain, that the Pentateuch was not 
composed by Moses himself, but was compiled by later editors from various 
orig'inal sources. . . . But the very variety of these sources may be applied in favour 
of the credibility of the Pentateuch. 

In other words, it may be said that Dr. Slrack regards it as 
established that *The Law of Moses’ is a title of the ^ame 
character as ‘The Psalms of David,’ the whole collection being 
denominated from its principal author. But he is convinced that 
the general conclusions of the prevalent school of Old Testament 
criticisih, which involve an entire subversion of our present concep- 
tions of Old Testament history, Will not be maintained. In the face 
of this opinion, it does not seem presumptuous to express an appre- 
hension that the younger school of Hebrew scholars in England, of 
whose concessions Mrs. Ward makes so much, have gone too far and 
too &st ; an^, at all events, it is clear from what Dr. Strack says — and 
I might quote also Delitzsch and Dillmann — that it is much too soon 
to assume that the school of whose conquests Mrs. Ward boasts is 
supreme. But, even supposing it were, what has this to do with the 
admitted and undoubted failures on the other side, in the field of 
New Testament criticism ? If it be the fact, as Mrs. Ward does not 
deny, that not only Strauss’s but Baur’s theories and conclusions 
are now rejected ; if it has been proved that Baur was entirely wrong 
in supposing the greater part of the New Testament books were late 
productions, written with a controversial purpose, what is the use of 
appealing to the alleged success of the German critics in another 
field ? If Baur is confuted, he is confuted, and there is an end of 
his theories ; though he may have been useful, as rash theorisers 
have often been, in stimulating investigation. In the same valuable 
Handbook of f>r.*Zockler’s, already quoted, I find, under the History 
of the Science of Introduction to th^ Testament, the heading 
(p. 15, voL i. pt. 2), ‘Besult of the controversy and end of the 
Tubingen school.’ 
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The Tulidiigen school (the writer condudeSi p. 20) could not but fall as soon as its 
assumptions were recognised and given up. As Hil^nfeld confesses^ ' it went to 
an unjustifiable length, and inflicted too deep wounds on the Christian faith. . . . 
No enduring results in matters of substance have been produced by it.’ 

Such is the judgment of an authoritative Oerman Handbook on 
the writer to whom, in Merriman’s opinion, ^ we owe all that we 
really know at the present moment about the New Testament,’ as 
though the Christian thought and life of eighteen hundred years had 
produced no knowledge on that subject ! 

In fact, Mrs. Ward’s comparison seems to me to point in exactly 
the opposite direction. , 

I say to myself (says her spokesman, p. 46G) it has taken some thirty years for 
German critical science to conquer English opinion in the matter of the Old Testa- 
ment. . . . How much longer will it take before we feel the victory of the same 
science . . . with regard to the history of Cliristian origins ? 

Remembering that the main movement of New Testament criticism 
in Germany dates not thirty, but more than fifty years back, and 
that thirty years ago Baur’s school enjoyed the same applause in 
Germany as that of Wellhausen .does now, does it not seem more in 
conformity with experience and with probability to anticipate that, 
as the Germans themselves, with longer experience, find they had 
been too hasty in following Baur, so with an equally long experience 
they may find they have been similarly too hasty in accepting Well- 
hausen ? The fever of revolutionary driticism on the New Testament 
was at its height after thirty years, and the science has subsided into 
comparative health after twenty more. The fever of the revolutionary 
criticism of the Old Testament is now at its height, but the parallel 
suggests a similar return to a more sober and common-sense state of 
mind. The most famous name, in short, of German New Testament 
criticism is now associated with exploded theories ; and we are asked 
to shut our eyes to this undoubted fact because Mrs. Ward prophe- 
sies a different fate for the name now most famous in Old Testa- 
ment criticism. I prefer the evidence of established fact to that of 
romantic prophecy. • 

But these observations suggest another consideration, which has a 
very important bearing on that general disparagement of English 
theology and theologians which Professor Huxley expresses so 
offensively, and which Mrs. Ward encourages. She and Rrofessor 
Huxley talk as if German theology were all rationalistic and English 
theology alone conservative. Professor Huxley invites his readers to 
study in Mrs. Ward’s article 

tbe results critical iovCs^atioa as it is carried out among those theologians who 

are men of science and not mere counsel for creeds ; 
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and he appeals to 

the works of scholars and theologiajis of the highest repute in the only two coun- 
ti'ies^ Holland and Germany, in which, at the present time, professors of theology 
are to be found, whose tenure of their posts does not depend upon the results to 
which their inquiries lead them. 

Well, passing over the insult to theologians in all other countries, what 
is the consequence of ^this freedom in Germany itself ? Is it seen 
that all learned and distinguished theologians in that country are of 
the opinions of Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward ? • The quotations 
I have given will serve to illustrate the fact that the exact contrary 
is the 'case. If anyone wants vigorous, learned, and satisfactory 
answers to Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward, Germany is the best 
place to which he can go for them. The professors and theologians 
of Germany who adhere substantially to the old Christian faith are 
at least as numerous, as distinguished, as learned, as laborious, as those 
who adhere to sceptical opinions. What is, by general consent, the 
most valuable and comprehensive work on Christian theology and 
Church history which the last two generations of German divines 
have produced? Herzog’s lieal-Encyclopddie fiir protestantische 
Tkeologie und Kirche^ of which the second edition, in eighteen large 
volumes, was completed about a year ago. But it is edited and 
written in harmony with the general belief of Protestant Christians. 
Who have done the chief exegetical work of the last two genera- 
tions ? On the rationalistic side, though not exclusively so, is the 
Kurzgefasstea exegetisches HdncU^uch, in wJiich, however, at the 
present time, Dillmann represents an opposition to the view of 
Wellhausen respecting the Pentateuch; but on the other side we 
have Meyer on the New Testament — almost the standard work on 
the subject — Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament and a 
great part of the New, Lange’s immense Bibehverk, and the 
valuable Kurzgefaaster KommerUar on the whole Scripture, in- 
cluding the Apocrypha, now in course of publication under the 
editorship of Professors Strack and Zockler. The Germans have more 
time for theoretical investigations than English theologians, who 
generally have a great deal of practical work to do ; and German 
professors, in their numerous universities, in great measure live by 
them. But it was by German theologians that Baur was refuted ; 
it is* by German Hebraists like Strack that Wellhausen and Kuenen 
are now being best resisted. When Professor Huxley and Mrs. Ward 
would leave an impression that, because German theological chairs 
are not shackled by articles like our own, therefore the best German 
thought and criticism is on the rationalistic side, th^y are conveying 
an entirely prejudiced representation of the facts. effect of the 
G^man system is to make everything an open question $ as though 
there were no such thing as a settled system of the spiriti^ universe, 
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and no established facts in Christian history ; ^ anH thus to enable any 
man of great ability with a sceptical turn to unsettle a generation 
and leave the edifice of belief to be built up again. But the edifice 
'is built up again^ and Germans take as large a part in rebuilding it 
as in undermining it. Because Professor Hu^ey and Mrs. Wurd 
can quote great German names on one side, let it not be forgotten 
that just as able German names can be quoted on the other side. 
Take, for instance, Hamack, to whom Mrs. Ward appeals, and whose 
History 0/ Dogmas Professor Huxley quotes.- ^ Harnack himself, in 
reviewing the history of his science, pays Sn honourable tribute to 
the late eminent divine Thomasius, whose History of Dogmas has 
just been republished after his death, and who wrote in the deVoutest 
spirit of the Lutheran communion. Of course Hamack regards his 
point of view as narrow and unsatisfactory ; but he adds that ‘ equally 
great are the valuable qualities of this work in particular, in regard 
of its exemplarily clear exposition, its eminent learning, and the 
author’s living comprehension of religious problems.’ A man who 
studies the History of Christian Theology in Hamack without 
reference to Thomasius will do no justice to his subject. 

But, says Mrs, Ward, there is no real historical apprehension in the 
orthodox writers, whether of Germany or England, and the whole 
problem is one of ‘ historical translation.’ Every statement, every 
apparent miracle, everything different from daily experience, must 
be translated into the language of that experience, or else we have 
not got real history. But this, it will be observed, under ' an inge- 
nious disguise, is only the old method of assuming that nothing really 
miraculous can have happened, and that therefore everything which 
seems supernatural must be explained away into the natural. In 
other words, it is once more begging the whole question at issue. 
Mrs. Ward accuses orthodox writers of this fallacy ; but it is really 
her own. Merriman is represented as saying that he learnt from his 
Oxford teachers that • 

it was impciatively right to eudeavour to disentangle miracle from history, 
the marvellous from the real, in a document of the fourth, or third, or second 
century ; . . . but the contents of the New Testament, however maivellous and 
however apparently akin to what surrounds them on either dde, were’to be treated 
from an entirely diflerent point of view. In the one case there must be a desire 
on the part of the historian to discover the historical under the miraculous, . . . 
in the other case there must be a desire, a strong ' affection,’ on the part of the theo- 
logian, towards proving the miraculous to be historical. 

Mrs. Ward has entirely mistaken the point of view of Christian 
science. Certainly if any occurrence, anywhere, can be explained by 
natural causes, there is a strong presumption that it ought to be so 
explained ; for though a natural effect may be due in a given case to 
supernatural action, it is a fixed rule of philosopbisiug, according to 
Newton, that we should not assume unknown causes when known ones 
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suffice. But the whole case of the Christian reasoner is that the 
records of the New TestaiUeot defy any attempt to explain them by 
natural causes. The Grerman critics Hase, Strauss, Baur, Hausrath, 
Keim, all have made the attempt, and each, in the opinion of the 
others, and finally of Pfleiderer, has offered an insufficient solution of 
the problem. The case of the Christian is not that the evidence 
ought not to be explained naturally, and translated into everyday ex- 
perience, but that it cannot be. But it is Mrs. Ward who assumes 
beforehand that simpTy because the Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah^ by that learned scholar and able writer, Dr. Edersheim, 
whose recent loss is so much to be deplored, does not * translate ’ all 
the Gospel narratives into natural occurrences, therefore it is essen- 
tially bad history. The story has been the same throughout. The 
whole German critical school from the venerable Karl Hase — and 
much as 1 differ from his conclusions, I cannot mention without 
a tribute of respect and gratitude the name of that great scholar, 
the veteran of all these controversies, whose Leben JesUy published 
several years before Strauss was heard of, is still perhaps the most 
valuable book of reference on the subject — all, from that eminent 
man downwards, have by their own repeated confession started from 
the assumption that the miraculous is impossible, and that the 
Gospels must, by some device or other, be so interpreted as to 
explain it away. ‘ Affection ’ there is and ought to be in orthodox 
writers for venerable, profound, and consoling beliefs ; but they 
start from no such invincible/ prejudice, and they are pledged by 
their principles to accept whatever interpretation may be really 
most consonant with the facts. 

I have only one word to say, finally, in reply to Professor Huxley. 
I am very glad to hear that he has always advocated the reading of the 
Bible, and the diffusion of its study among the people ; but I must 
say that he goes to work in a very strange way in order to promote 
this result. If he could succeed in persuading people that the 
Gospels are untrustworthy collections of legends, made by unknown 
authors, that St. Paul’s Epistles were the writings of * a strange man,’ 
who had no sound capacity forjudging of evidence, or, with Mrs. Ward’s 
friends, that the Pentateuch is a late forgery of Jewish scribes, I do 
not think the people at large would be likely to follow his well- 
meant exhortations. But I venture ^to remind him that the 
English Church has anticipated his anxiety in this matter. Three 
hundred years ago, by one of the greatest strokes of real govern- 
ment ever exhibited, the public reading of the whole Bible was 
imposed upon Englishmen; and by the public reading of the 
Lessons on Sunday alone, the phief portions of the Bible, from first 
to last, have become stamped upon the minds of English-speaking 
people in a degree in which, as the Germans themselves acknow- 
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ledge,* they are iar behind ns. He has tqp much reason for his 
lament orer the melancholy spectacle presented by the intestine 
qnarrds of Churchmen over matters of mere ceremonial. Bnt when 
he argues from this that the clergy of onr day ‘can have bnt little 
sympathy with the old evangelic^ doctrine of the "open Bible,** ^ 
he might have remembered that our own generation of English 
divines has, by the labour of years, endeavoured at all events, whether 
successfully or not, to place the most correct version possible of the 
Holy Scriptures in the hands of the English people. I agree with 
him most cordially* in seeing in the wide diffusion and the unpre* 
judiced study of tW sacred volume the best security for ‘ true reli^on 
and sound learning.* It is in the open Bible of England, ‘in the 
general fismiliarity of all classes of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
with it, that the chief obstacle has been found to the spread of the 
fantastic critical theories by which he is fascinated ; and, instead of 
Englishmen translating the Bible into the language of their natural 
experiences, it will in the future, as in the past, translate them and 
their experiences into a higher and a supernatural region. 

Henry Wage. 


Sec the preface to Rielim’s llandnorterhich. 
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EXPLANATION TO PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

In the February number of this Eeview Professor Huxley put into 
the mouth of Mr. Frederic Harrison the following sentence: ‘In 
his [the agnostic’s] place, as a sort of navvy levelling the ground and 
cleansing it of such poor stuff as Christianity, he is a useful creature 
who deserves patting on the back — on condition that he does not 
venture beyond his last.’ The construction which I put upon these 
words — and of which I still think them quite capable — was that the 
Professor meant to represent Mr. Harrison and himself as agreed 
upon the proper work of the agnostic, and as differing only as to 
whether he might or might not ‘venture beyond^ that. On this 
supposition, my inference that he had called Christianity ‘ sorry,’ or, 
as I ought to have said, ‘poor stuff’ (the terms are of course equi- 
valent) would have been perfectly correct. 

On re-reading the sentence in question, however, in connection with 
its context, I see that it may more correctly be regarded as altogether 
ironical ; wd this, from the Professor’s implied denial in his last 
article of the correctness of my version, I conclude that he intended 
it to be. I, accordingly, at once withdraw my statement and express 
my regret for having made it. May I plead, however, as some excuse 
for my mistake, that this picture of himself when engaged in his 
agnostic labours is so wonderfully accurate and lifelike that I might 
almost be pardoned for taking for a portrait what was only meant 
for a caxicdture, or for supposing that he had expressed in so many 
words the contempt which displays itself in So many of his utter- 
ances respecting the Christian Faith ? 

Nevertheless I gladly admit that the particular expression I had 
ascribed to him is not to be reckoned amongst the already too 
numerous illustrations of what I had described as his ‘readiness 
to say unpleasant,’ and — after reading his last article — I must add, 
offensive, ‘ things.’ 

With this explanation and apolc^gy I take my leave of the Professor 
and of our small personal dispute, small indeed beside the infinitely 
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graver and greater issues raised in his reply to the unanswered 
arguments of Dr. Wace. 

I do not care to distract the attention of the public firom these 
to a fencing match with foils between Professor Huxley and myself. 
In sight of Gethsemane and Calvary such a fencing match seems to 
me out of place. 


W. C. Peterborough. 
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SOCIETY ^ND DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 


It is proclaimed by men, and it is admitted by women, that men are 
superior to women not only in the masculine qualities of force, will^ 
and productivity, but also in the privilege of expressing nationality^ 
of setting forth the character of the race and of symbolising its type. 
The men of each country regard themselves, and are regarded habi- 
tually by strangers, as the natural representatives before the world of 
the idea of the fatherland ; it is they who stand forward as the ac- 
cepted model ; it is they who are responsible for the judgment which 
others form about their community. In all this, generally, women 
are only subsidiary and auxiliary. They contribute, of course, in 
some degree, to the formation of foreign opinion, but not as inde- 
pendent agents who have 8ha]^)ed themselves according to their con- 
ception of what it fits them to become ; their attitude is rather that 
of local products fashioned by the men according to their own needs, 
and therefore without personality. The woman is regarded, almost 
everywhere, from the national point of view, as a resultant of the 
man, as a secondary development, possessing only a reflected idio- 
syncrasy and not endowed with inherent originality. The adoption 
in former days of female figures to typify the land, the choice of 
Britannia or Germania as the emblem of the State, has given no 
similar station to live women. Men have steadily retained the front 
place for themselves. 

And yet, notwithstanding the universality />f this rule, there waa 
a country in which it lost its application ; in which, exceptionally, 
the women became recognised as superior to the men ; a country in 
which the women exhibited such individuality, such worth, such 
fiiscination, that it was they, and not the men, who, for a time, per- 
sonified the commonwealth ; a country in which they burst free, in 
oapodtieB and in uses, and nrhere they created for themselves, by 
their so^ skill and art, a position which was no longer collateral or 
annexed, but was nationally representative in the very hipest 
measure, and was so regarded by the admiring world. Th^ country 
was France. 

The evolution which brought about this singular result may be 
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said to have broken into light in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when the Hotel de Bambouillet, at the best moment of its 
work, bad opened the first salon which was composed in Paris, and 
had begun to form the modem tongue of France and to lift wit and 
letters into honour; when the Fronde had shown the power that 
women could exercise in politics ; when it had become possible for 
Madame de Sevigne to earn immortality by a process seemingly so 
simple as writing letters. The elevation of the Frenchwoman to the 
great place she won dated surely from the d&y when the Prince de 
INiarsillac (the La Eochefoucauld of the Maxims) addressed to the 
Duchess of Longueville the two famous lines — 

Pour mi^riter son coeur, pour plaire & ses beaux yeux, 

J ai fait la guerre aux rois ; je Taurais faite aux dieux. 

Those words depicted a situation and commenced an epoch ; they 
portrayed the advent of the modern Frenchwoman — the woman who, 
while she lasted, was capable of provoking men to combat against 
the gods. 

The tendency to individualisation on the part of the women of 
France had certainly existed, in a state of latent potentiality, long 
before the date just indicated, for history is full of isolated signs of it. 
It had to wait, however, like most other seeds that long to germinate, 
until circumstances enabled it to come forth. Once in motion, 
it developed with such rapidity that the world beheld suddenly 
amidst it a nation in which, for th^ first time in the march of 
strangenesses, the women had sprung above the men. And as the 
victory was gained by the employment of feminine faculties exclu- 
sively, its first effect was to reveal the meaning and the value of those 
faculties, which, until that time, had been scarcely comprehended, and 
to place them, surrounded by the homage of Europe, on a throne 
w'hich had never been occupied before, and which, indeed, had to be 
built on purpose for them. The work to be effected by the employ- 
ment of these faculties was nothing less than the establishment of a 
new relationship between women and the world, of a condition of life* 
which enabled ‘society’ to come into existence, and which neces- 
sitated the . invention, as the basis of society, of the very cifirious. 
modem product called a * lady,’ a product of which no previous times 
had supplied more than an approximate model, the most arbitrary,^ 
the most conventional, the least universally identical, but perhaps 
the most indispensable, of the social creations of recent times. 
All this was devised and worked out by Frenchwomen. The women 
of other lands have imitated, with more or less success, but they did 
not originate ; it is to France that Europe owes the ihspiration and 
the example which have engendered the present organisation of its 
social life. 

That organisation unde.- the general designation of ^ Society,’ 
VoL. XXV.— No. 147. 3 C 
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has for its main object the direction of the totality of the action, 
whatever be its shape or nature, by which the upper classes of a 
country maintain the more delicate forms of national life. The 
function of society is not simply to provide amusement for its mem- 
bers (that is the meanest and least interesting of its many offices). 
Its true and great duty, the motive of its being, its privilege and its 
responsibility, is to stand forward as the natural representative of 
all that is good and useful in the national character. Its task is to 
serve as guide and pattern to the entire people in everything that, 
outside the action of government, can assist its healthy develop- 
ment ; to watch over the application of the intellectual and moral 
elements which constitute the basis of our present system of asso- 
ciated life ; to stimulate the art of conversation, to |X)lish and 
purify the language, to regulate the march of ideas in all that con- 
cerns the great partnership between men and women ; and also — 
and no less necessarily — to ensure the maintenance and perpetua- 
tion of its own more superficial and even artificial constituents, to 
keep up the brilliances, the graces, the courtesies, the refinements 
of taste and manner which ought to characterise the external mani- 
festations of social relationship. The guard of these elements of 
modem existence has become confided, in every country, to those 
amongst us who appear to be the best fitted, by early contacts, 
education, and habits, not only to sustain the traditions of the past, 
but also to supply examples in the present, ‘ Society,* in its wide 
and noble meaning, implies 'obligations even more than satisfac- 
tions. The upper classes of every race owe account to the people 
round them of the authority they exercise and of the work they per- 
form under the collective denomination of society; and though they do 
not always offer the example which the world has a right to cxi)ect 
from them, it is just to recognise that, in the aggregate, society is an 
institution which has worked very well, and that its operation and its 
influence have been and are distinctly advantageous everywhere. 

The object here, however, is not to view the performance of 
society as a whole, but — after this rough definition of its general 
nature — to consider the effects obtained by Frenchwomen as the 
invehtors of society, and the position which they now occupy. In 
their own land they were triumphant from the first. They seized 
their new functions as if they had always discharged them. Directly 
they came forward as a power, the management of tlie intellectual, 
the social, and even sometimes of the political, life of France fell 
into their hands. They stamped on all around them the impress of 
their aptitudes ; their grace, their charm, their common sense, their 
taste, their wit, burst over Europe and took it all by storm. A force 
was bom — the influence of brilliant women. Women made a new 
France at home ; they raised her up abroad. The merits, the 
cap^jpities which the best amongst them showed grew to be regarded 
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as properties of the entire nation, and prdvoked a sympathy for 
France which was as universal as it was real. Frenchwomen created 
for their country a special place before the world. 

That place was held for nearly two centuries : not always by the 
same methods, with the same objects, or with the same merit, but 
with the same general success. At first its character was, especially, 
intellectual. Its founders sought their satisfactions in the delicacies 
of the mind as well as in the graces of the body ; in the refinements, 
and even sometimes in the afiectations, of an eminently polished 
conversation ; and, above all, in the glittering enjoyment of the 
Fren chest of former French endowments — in esprit. As time wore 
on the aspects of the situation slowly changed : the high intelligence 
which had marked its birth grew loss essential, less abundant ; a 
lower category of capacities and ambitions began to take its place. 
Then came the Eevolution, the upsetting and the temporaiy disap- 
pearance of all the bases of society as its founders had established it, 
and of all the work that women and society had achieved together. 
And before they had recovered from this tremendous blow the First 
Empire laid hold of them and subjected them to fresh trials of 
another kind. At. a moment when they needed all their independ- 
ence and the free use of their supple in\entivity to clear themselves 
from the wreckage of the Eevolution, the dictatorial intolerance of 
t,he new blaster refused to allow them to be themselves, and faslyoned 
them for a while in a hybrid mould which cramped their efforts 
towards recovery. Then came the Eestoration, and, at last, after the 
violently varied pressures to which they had been subjected for five- 
and-tweiity years, they obtained a breathing time and the right to be 
themselves once more. But the hurtful experiences of that quarter 
of a century had made a mark that could not be effaced ; the women 
of France had been torn down from the practice of their art and bad 
been brought rudely into contact with new necessities and new con- 
ditions, many of which were lowering and subverting, and which, in 
the outcome, had misguided and weakened them. And later on, as 
if all this friction were not enough, the Second Empire appeared, and 
brought into play relaxing and disintegrating influences of acew kind, 
which produced immediately perceptible eflects. It is true that those 
effects did not extend to the nation at large, as had been the case 
in previous trials, but the representative Frenchwoman, the woman 
that Europe knows, was particularly agitated by them. She became 
more physical and less psychical; she changed her processes of action; 
her higher properties began to fade and were replaced by almost 
ordinary coquetries, very elegant, very ingenious, very delightful to 
those who were the objects of them, coquetries which would have 
been remarkable in women of other races, but which in France, the 
mother-land of feminine perfection, seemed out of place, and which, 
most certainly, bore small resemblance to the noble ways, the grand 

3 G 2 
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graces, and the sparkling talk of the founders of French charm. The 
Frenchwoman continued to be amusing, but she ceased to be spiri- 
tiielle ; she remained intelligent, but she was no longer luminous ; 
she retained her manner and her dress, and fancied, with a curious 
insufficiency of conviction, that they alone sufficed to keep her on her 
throne. 

In addition' to this long succession of direct causes of erosion, 
two other influences of an indirect nature have got to work in these 
latter days -on Frenchwomen, and have contributed immensely to the 
total of their damage. The first of those influences has resulted 
from tjie general decline of France herself. She has come down 
because, amidst many other reasons, it is not given to nations to 
remain always at a high level of public ability ; because the supply 
of capacities ebbs and flows ; because generations do not reproduce, 
either permanently or regularly, the types and powers of their pre- 
decessors. In virtue of the law of oscillations it is now the turn 
of France, after her magnificent productivity of other days, to pass 
through a period of sterility and inefficiency, .and women have to 
bear their share of the national impoverishment ; their lessening 
corresponds with the general subsidence of France; the reign of 
mediocrity extends from men to them. Ihe second of those influ- 
ences has been the odious predominance which money has recently 
acquired. Frenchwomen have been c^'en more affected by it, per- 
haps, tlisin the women of any other race, for it has nearly driven 
out of them two qualities which in former days were most pre- 
eminently theirs — naturalness, and the faculty of rightly measuring 
the relative values of things. In virtue of those two qualities the 
French, in bygone times, extracted more joy from life than any 
other people were able to get out of it, because they were brought 
up to regard the most ordinary causes as being susceptible of giving 
out satisfactions of some kind, because tli(»y became competent 
to extract those satisfactions, and because they had the sense to be 
content with them when they got them. So long as they were 
nationally poor, so long as economy was, not only an imperious 
obligation^ but a cheerfully accepted condition of life, applied by 
almost everybody, they naturally sought their pleasures within them- 
selves, in the products of their own heads and hearts, and not in 
the outside sensualities that money could buy. And in this lay 
precisely one of the mainsprings of their individuality, for, in those 
days and under those conditions, every one of them was bound to 
do his best to contribute to the common fund of gladness. Now all 
this is changed. Now the simplest social gatherings have become 
almost impossible without expense. Simplicity of life has dis- 
appeared. The French are no longer either willing or able t6 amuse 
each other, as they still did forty years ago, and require that amuse- 
ment shall be provided for them in some paid form. Their pivot of 
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existence is displaced. All that is not money has little merit in 
their eyes. 

Marriage is becoming, more and more, a commercial transaetion, 
a process of buying and selling. New people, many of them foreign- 
ers, representing abundant money, are assuming the front place- in 
Paris. That place lias become suddenly accessible to rich outsiders 
because they are able to offer to the idle world the forms of costly 
pleasure which it now wants, and because, as the old French houses 
are, with few exceptions, closed, there is a gdp to be filled up. All 
this signifies that the deification of money has gone very far in 
France, and as the women are, in general, the foremost adorers of 
the new god, the evil worked by faith in it has fallen particularly on 
them. 

And yet, so fitted was the Frenchwoman for her place, so natural 
was it for her to continue in it, notwithstanding all the pernicious 
agencies at work upon her, that she held on to it, precariously but 
pertinaciously, until some ten years ago. Since then she has begun 
to lose it altogether. She has lost it in hVance for the reasons already 
given. She has lost it out of France because she has ceased to lead 
the world by pleasing more than others. Her empire at home was 
based on services rendered to het- country. Her empire abroad was 
based on the admiration she provoked beyond the frontiers. Both 
empires have disappeared. Of course, the French deny that she has 
ceased to please ; but. it is not for them to judge the case ; dpinion 
on it can be expressed by foreign (?fs alone, for the unanswerable 
reason that they alone can determine whether they are pleased or 
not. Now foreigners are beginning to tell each other, with sorrow 
but almost with unanimity, that they no longer find in French 
society the peculiar charm which, even in its decadence, it used 
to offer to them. That charm was so great that it carried them 
away in spite of a certain want of cordiality which the French have 
always presented to strangers, and which results mainly from their 
being so wrapped up in their own family affections (which are pro- 
bably the strongest in existence) that little space for aliens is left 
vacant in their hearts. Yet still, notwithstanding the difficulty 
which foreigners have always found in establishing solid friend- 
ships with the French, their companionship was so buoyant, so delight- 
ful, so full of freshness and of gaiety, that the absence of real 
union was but little felt, and was, if felt, forgotten often in the 
gladdening agitation of unceasing, laughing talk. But now the talk is 
not the same; it has faded almost into emptiness, and it is especially 
amongst the women that the gloomy change is evident. The present 
.generation of them does not possess, and does not even seem to wish 
to possess, the characteristics which have made the reputation and 
the power of their race. Alas, that it should be true — they have 
{>ositively grown dull ! As women were, in France, the bright con- 
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dOiCtors of enjoymeDt, dwindUng of their lustre is instautly per- 
ceptible, and it has so dwindled lately that it has ceased to shine at 
all. The women of other lands are now as pleasant as the French* 
The long monopoly of the latter exists no longer. 

* Now it may be very gratifying to the women of other lands to 
think that they have attained the level of their former models, and 
if the levelling had been produced solely by their own uprising, 
there would be cause for much rejoicing at the universal betterment 
which would thus he* indicated. But, as happens almost always 
when social equalisation gets to work, one group has come down while 
another group has risen. That women have been improving every- 
where in capacities and attractions is one of the most undeniably 
satisfying facts in the work of that great deceiver, progress : in every 
country they have attained extended powers of pleasing ; they talk 
better than their mothers did; they handle their own languages 
with constantly increasing precision and ease ; their interest in the 
greater questions of life is steadily developing; their faculties of 
production and of material usefulness have incontestably augmented ; 
and, taking them as a whole, they deserve high praise for the 
advance they have achieved, and for their greater usefulness to 
men. But in all this there is nothing of the former special ex- 
cellence of the Frenchwoman; there is general reform, but that 
reform is always, despite its generality, of a local nature, according 
to the influences of each country. No other woman has ever acquired 
what the Frenchwoman has Ibst. The secret has vanished out 
of sight ; it has fled from its owm home, but it has taken refuge 
nowhere else. Women in the mass have got onwards and upwards, 
and we all have largely gained in consequence. But we have also 
large*y lost by the disappearance of the standard of brightnesses and of 
peculiar femininencsses, wliich once w'as set before us by France. The 
consensus of opinion will doubtless bo that the world has profited 
more by the general advance than it has lost by the particular decline* 
But, all the same, the entire theory of graceful life must droop, the 
whole philosophy of charm must suflfer, by the melting away of the 
teaching model from amongst us. 

It is against experience to suppose that the extraordinary powers 
which Frenchwomen had acquired, and which had been practised by 
them through generations to the delight of all spectators, would have 
disappeared unless a very thorough change had occurred in th^ir 
national surroundings and in the conditions of their public employment* 
The powers themselves seemed to be of a nature to endure indefi- 
nitely, £or not only did they possess the rare double merit of attrac- 
tiveness and utility, but they were declared, in every land, to be as 
serviceable to humanity at large as they were to France herself* The 
world continued to need an ideal of feminine effideucy ; it saw one in 
France and it desired to preserve it for the common go4^. No jealousy^ 
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no enmity, no damage was therefore to be, apprehended from the 
outside. And from the French themselves danger could not reason- 
ably be anticipated, for who could suppose that they would ever 
attack one of their own national honours ? Furthermore, the long 
and regular transmission of social powers from the mother to the child, 
their preservation as a precious privilege of the race, the love Which 
Frenchwomen felt for such rare attributes and the pride with which 
they worked them, combined to produce an additional guarantee of 
duration. It is true that, as has just been* said, those powers had 
become n^uch weakened and much modified, and that the causes which 
have been enumerated had rendered them less real, less personal, 
less irresistible ; but it may fairly be supposed, notwithstancfing the 
grave and wide-spreading character of those causes, that if time 
had been accorded, and if the national situation had remained un- 
altered, Frenchwomen would have conquered difficulties as they had 
done before, have regained energy and discernment, and have lived 
on abidingly. Unhappily no time was given, and the situation 
swerved round completely ; a new and relentlessly bitter home enemy, 
with suddenly acquired strength, attacked them in their enfeeblement, 
and has done its best to stamp them out for good. That enemy is 
Democracy. In its hate of all superiorities and of every merit, the 
present form of French democracy has set* to work to smash society, 
and, consequently, to try to exterminate the influence of women. 

It is possible that the Kadicals of France may be ignorant*of the 
true nature of their efforts in this direction, and of the fact that, in 
attacking society, they are attacking women too. But, as uncon- 
sciousness of the harm they are doing is one of the characteristics of 
their operations, their protestations of innocence, if they made any, 
would not be particularly convincing. It is manifest that the 
Kepublic, as the official agent of democracy, has applied itself steadily, 
since it became omnipotent after the resignation of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in 1879, to w'eaken, throughout France, every spring of 
action which is not fundamentally democratic, and the quantity of de- 
struction it has wrought in the short space of nine years is scarcely 
calculable. Beligion and society were supposed to be anti-republican 
and anti-democratic, so religion and society have been ^vagely as^ 
sailed and grievously damaged. They could not be employed for the 
good of a I^dical Bepublic it was impossible to make allies of them 
and to utilise for the benefit of democracy the enormous^iational force 
which each of them represented, so democracy gave both of them to 
understand that it would do its best to crush them. We all know 
what it has effected against religion, because, in that direction, the 
Bepublic has proceeded publicly and officially, by laws and decrees ; but 
the war against society has been carried on by less obvious means and 
has not been so visible to spectators. It has been a campaign of flanking 
mOTements, of ambushes and stratagems ; assault in front was diflb^idt, 
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for even democracy coujd scarcely declare, in distinct and serious 
woids, that it meant to attack women and their work ; but the onset 
has been none the less determined and none the less successful 
because it has used trenches and covered ways and mines, and all 
the other artifices of subterranean tactics. If it were not so sad, it 
would be amusing to look on at the struggle between the two armies 
that are called, descriptively, ‘the Government’ and ‘the French’ 
(as if the Government were not French). The same sort of antagonism 
has been seen in other countries when Liberals were in power ; it 
has always been vividly visible, for instance, in Belgium whenever 
the clerical party (which means society) has been in opposition. 
But it has never reached anywhere else such an intensity of acrimony, 
ft)r never in other lands or at other times has society felt itself to 
‘be so beaten, so repudiated, so thrown overboard, as it is now in 
fiFrance. 

It is a contest which interests all onlookers ; for if democracy 
were able, in our day, in any country, to suppress the influence and 
the action of society as an element of national life, the world would 
be warned, by the evidence so supplied, that similar consequences 
will probably accompany the triumph of democracy elsewhere. The 
logic of democracy appears to be that, as society is the associated 
manifestation of the existence and the proceedings of the upper 
classes, and as the uppfer classes are opposed to democratic progress, 
therefdre society is an enemy of democracy, and must be suppressed, 
wherever Semocracy has the upp,er hand. That society was one of the 
glories of I'rance is a matter of indifference to citizens ^ho would 
efface the whole history of their country if they could because there 
happen to be kings in it. They want equality, and they detest 
glories, for.glories imply inequality. 

The effect of their proceedings has been to give, for the present, 
finishing blow to the already tottering fabric of French society. 
Its members continue to amuse themselves, though otherwise and 
in a far less degree than formerly ; some of them still offer enter- 
tainments to each other, and appear to be under the impression that, 
because they do so, society is still alive. Alas! it is so nearly dead 
that it has become incapable of national functions ; its former powers 
and its ancient influence have scarcely a pulsation left ; paralysis has 
laid hold of it. It has always been dependent, for the healthy main- 
^ tmiance of its operation, on the continuous discharge by it of public 
dutie^ and on an intimate association and co-operation between it 
and the State. If the performance of those duties is rendered im- 
possible, whether by debility from within or hostility from without ; 
if all partidpatibn in government is denied to society ; if it is reduced 
to the poor employment of giving parties^then society has ceased 
to be, must remain inanimate until circumstances pennit it to 
resume once more-^if it can— its former mission. As things stand 
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now, , the upper classes are excluded from bU, share in the direction of 
the country ; all authority has been snatched away from them ; they 
have to bear the fate of the conquered. Some isolated members 
of society are still the holders of elective place : that is to say, 
some of them are still senators, deputies, departmental councillors, 
-Or mayors of their villages. No other political service of the State 
is open to them, for in all other directions the Republic has the 
power of nomination, and steadfastly excludes them. They are 
pariahs in their own land, and pariahs they must remain so long as 
democracy continues to be triumphant in its actual shape and with 
its actual tendencies. To foreigners who look closely at all this on 
the spot the situation seems so clear that there can be no doubt 
about it. It presents to them three formulas. The first is, that the 
Republic has, in substance, turned society out of public life, that 
society cannot subsist without public life, and that society is, there- 
fore, temporarily extinct. The second that, as society in France has 
been essentially the product of women, as it has been developed and 
perpetuated by women, the extinction of society must, of necessity, 
entail the decadence of women. The third that, as the joint action 
of society and of women has, for two centuries, formed part of the 
national history, and has aided largely to determine the high rank 
assumed by France towards Europe, aH damage done to French 
society and to Frenchwomen means a corresponding damage to 
France herself before the world. All friends of France deplbre this 
situation, and feel that they may as^ the Radicals to observe that, in 
crushing women as well as men, they go beyond the usages of 
civilised war and the rights of belligerents, as now defined, and that 
they owe account to neutrals of the use they are making of their 
victory. 

That foreigners are right in the opinion that a share of the 
management of public life is absolutely essential to the perpetuation 
of society as an active institution, is proved not only by the evidence 
now supplied in France, but also by a similar example (though on a 
small scale and under very different local conditions) in Switzerland. 
Since the control of the affairs of the Swiss Confederation has been 
taken away from such of the patricians as were in the Government, 
and transferred to Liberals and Radicals, the patricians, as a class, 
have lost all position before the country and have virtually dis- 
appeared es a national element ; their very existence seems indeed 
to be forgotten by their fellow-citizens. It may therefore be 
admitted as a principle that the higher superiorities which society 
has shown itself capable of developing ore attainable only at 
moments when it h^pehs that politics, literature,* science and art, 
as well aM manners, social intercourse, and charm, are aR, for the 
time being, under the^general superintendence and protection of the 
tsame categoiy of enlightened persons. It is natural that it dmuld 
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be so, for in this case (as indeed happens often) the causes of pro- 
gress react upon and mutually strengthen each other. It is an 
ambition of the classes to place their knowledge and their capacity 
at the service of their country, and, great as is the national function 
of society when truly understood and rightly exercised, the function 
of government is higher still, and the practice of it by the members 
of society has always extended and fortified the uses of society itself. 
But the combination of the two influences can only be realised in 
countries where there exists a governing class, prepared for politics 
by social teaching and by social contacts. It is unattainable when, 
as in France now, society is excluded from all State service, and 
when Biadicals jnish into government, not only with no personal 
preparation of any sort whatever, but also, in most cases, with the 
resolute intention to profit by their momentary authority to battle 
against all previous supremacies. 

The enmity between democracy and society proceeds on botli 
sides from such recognised, such solid, and such irremovable causes ; 
it is such an inevitable outcome of the situation, that it would be 
idle to speculate about possibilities of arrangement. If democracy, 
in its present form, were to ally itself with society, it would cease to 
be democracy. The Republicans themselves proclaim, it is true, 
that la republiqm manque cle femmes ; but that conviction, though 
it indicates that they have sense enough to perceive one of the 
weaknesses of their position, will never lead them to accept (even if 
they could get it) the aid of wo^Jicn outside the Republic. It is not 
therefore possible to hope that the antagonism can be stifled. Great 
as are the perceptiveness and the imitativeness of the Gallic 
race, it cannot be supposed that they will lead victorious Radicals — 
whatever be the softening influences of their Capua — to discern and 
to appreciate the merits of society. If they did so there would be 
an end of democracy, and aristocracy would rise again. Supposing 
that things continue as they are, the battle must go on. Democracy 
cannot make friends with pre-eminences, privileges, or el^ancies ; 
society cannot exist without them. 

But will things continue as they are ? Or can we allow ourselves 
to imagine "that they will change, that the situation is only tempo- 
rary, that it will pass away, as it did after the Great Revolution, and 
that society will come out again, as then, unconquered, and not 
gravely injured ? So far as probabilities can be allowed to guide us 
there appear to be two reasons why neither of these questions can be 
answer^ in the affirmative. The first, that it is difficult to admit, 
in our day, that democracy is likely to fade away once more in 
France ; the prospect seems to indicate, on the contrary, that it will 
become, in some shape — ^whatever be the nominal configuration of 
the Government — ^the permanent force of the future, and that all 
other forces must either live with it as they can, or disappear before 
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it. The second, that if democracj endures,^ it will be obliged, as the 
price of its own safety, to cease to be destractive, for if it goes on 
destroying, as it is doing now, it will some day, in the huge ruin it 
will provoke, be itself crushed out, temporarily, by conservative 
reaction. It may therefore be inferred — if anything can be inferred 
in uncertain France — that the chances of the future point to the 
continuation of the struggle between democracy and society; but 
that, not impossibly, after a time, democracy may be led to recognise 
the impolicy of brutality, apd to adopt relative moderation as the 
basis of its attitude. 

And what will be, meanwhile, the fate of Frenchwomen ? 

Their i>fesent situation is saddening to see. To have been the 
founders of society in its actual form ; to have rendered to the world 
the priceless service of teaching it the worth of brightness, talk, and 
charm ; to have been its models and its guides ; to have contributed, 
by all these means, to the constitution of modem character; to have 
been, for this good work, the object of the admiration and the 
gratitude of Europe, and — now — to be torn down from place and 
usefulness by the jealousies of democracy ! Vbi lapsm ! Quid fecit ? 

We have seen, however, that the decadence of Frenchwomen 
commenced long before the democracy of to-day had laid its desecrating 
hand upon them, and that they had sho>^ clear symptoms of decay 
and had already lost, at a time when nobody foresaw the coming of 
* the Kepublic for the llepublicans,^ the vigour which might have 
enabled them to struggle against adversity. W e must remember, there- 
fore, in trying to measure the perspective before society and women 
in France, that they have to fight, in the present and in the future, 
against two distinct adversaries ; and that, if they mean to rise 
again, they must beat them both. It will not suflSce.to get the 
better of one of them. Democracy, which has been the final crusher, 
is the more immediate foe, but the causes of previous enfeeblement 
(causes in which democracy bad no hand) would continue to produce 
their effj^ct even if democracy disappeared or changed its attitude. 
It would seem, consequently, that the chances of recovery depend, 
at the bottom, on the -possibility of getting clear of the various de- 
bilitating influences Which have been at work, and of* reacquiring 
enough of the old vitality to be ready to profit energetically by any 
favourable change that may occur in the dispositions of democracy. 
If the women of France simply wait in their present state until the 
Badicals are good enough to permit them to resume some share of 
public action, they will find, in all probability, when the day comes 
(if ever it does come) that they are unfit to realise the opportunity. 

There lies, apparently, the true difiSculty* It i^ conceivable that 
radicalism may become less savage, less venomous, less ugly, than it 
is now, not, of course, to please society, but simply because it may 
recM^ise that it is its interest to change. But it is less ea^ to 
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imagine that the French upper classes irill open their eyes to the 
immense reality of their decline, will perceive its causes, and will 
set to work with a strong will to reconquer the ground lost, and to 
win back the place once held by them before their country and 
tha world. Of this, unhappily, there is at present little prospect. 
French society does not see in itself what most foreigners see in it. 
It is certainly discontented and humiliated ; it feels vaguely that it 
has gone down ; but it in no way realises the vastness of the fall, 
and especially it is indifferent. Its indifference towards its own 
situation, though real enough, counts however almost for nothing 
when compared to the utter unconcern which is now felt about it by 
the nation at large. 

The French people, as a mass, care absolutely nothing, at this 
moment, about the upper classes, or society. Their indifference 
is so thorough, so complete, that some of the spectators whose 
«yes are fixed upon the question are beginning to ask themselves, 
whether the needs of France have not become so totally changed 
that society, in its public sense, is no longer wanted there at all. If 
this be true the chances of the future are poor indeed. The persons 
who put forward this very grave suggestion say that the nation has 
evidently lost all interest in the preservation of society, and that, 
in the mass of the populatidn, the few persons who still give thought to 
it, use about it an argument which has been often employed of late with 
reference to religion : — they say that it is a worn-out lever, which has 
done useful work in the past, bqt which is incapable of effecting any 
now because it is no longer in harmony with the spirit of the age. 
The mere existence of such an impression as this is, in itself, a 
lamentable sign, but it would be childish to pass it by in silence 
simply becq,UBe it is disagreeable. It points to an additional and 
infinitely grave difficulty in the way of recovery, but if recovery is 
to be achieved at all it can only be by looking all the obstacles in the 
face and battling with them. Tlie final disappearance of society and 
women as public forces would constitute an extraordinari^ violent 
rupture between the present and the past, and would, as foreigners 
believe, do immeasurable harm to France. But, as things stand now, 
that final ffisappearance must be regarded as u possibility. 


Fredebick Mabshall. 
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Hosts of good men and women are constantly employed in 'learning 
the wants* of the poor and ministering to their relief ; money is spent 
on them in hundreds of thousands of pounds every year ; but the 
general belief is a true one, that the worthier poor are little known, 
and have but a small share of the benevolence which, bestowed on 
them, would turn to the best account in all ways. And yet the 
worthy poor have more friends than are ever heard of. The hard- 
ships they endure, in an obscurity which is often concealment, are 
softened in many and many a case by the wisest help and the noblest 
sympathy. The greater charitable societies do a vast deal of good, 
if at the same time they are wasteful and do some harm. The 
dozens of open associations for benevolent ‘ work ’ in this or that 
district are most helpful too, especially when hysterics and the 
hysterical are kept out of them ; and altogether they present a spectacle 
of eager, organised kindliness of which the most humble spirit may 
be proud. But it is better to know that in every city in the king- 
dom there are hundreds and hundreds of good people, who, working 
alone or in little family coteries, find their own way to perishing 
homes, and sustain them in the quietness which is the surest mark 
of heartfelt sympathy. 

Of all the good work done by the charitable, none is so blessed as 
this. Some good husband and father, whose labour or whose skill 
has filled his home with comfort year after year, falls ill. But not 
in a slum. Knowing'them a little more, though only a little more, 
than the gentlefolk who read about them in the newspapers, it has 
been the greatest effort and the greatest pride of his life to keep his 
children far away from all such places. He is not permitted to say, 
as another variety of poor man is, that, come what may, be is deter- 
mined to bring up his boys like gentlemen ; but he meant much the 
same thing whenever occasion arose for repeating to himself the 
quiet resolve that his children should be ^ brought up respectable.^ 
When his illness overtakes him he is living in ho foul East-end 
quarter, in none of the gutter-byways into which not only the more 
hopeless poverty but the most inveterate idleness and most defiant 
vice naturally drain, but in some quiet little street where no sign of 
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distress is visible, thongb a desperate struggle for the common 
decencies of life may be going on in every other house. To be 
obliged to ‘ break up the home/ to be compelled to turn out and 
shift nearer to the region of slums and slummers, that is his most 
poignant anxiety when he falls sick ; and his wife must be a rarity 
among women of her class if her suffering at the thought of such 
a fate is not greater than her husband’s. The very lowest grade 
being excepted, the women in every rank of life amongst the work- 
ing classes are superior to the men in self-respect and wholesome 
pride, just as they are invariably a step above their husbands 
and brothers in matters of taste and refinement. And^It is the 
woman who has first to confront the miseries which, in a steady 
procession of ever-increasirg squalor, file into the home of- which we 
are thinking. 

The poor man’s wages stop ; his savings go, pound by pound ; 
they all go ; and then the watch of which he was so proud, and 
then the birthday brooch that was the wife’s delight, and then 
the overcoat, and then the best gown ; all the things that can 
best be spared, or the absence of which is least likely to be noticed. 
But luxuries like these are a resource that is soon exhausted, and the 
time comes when it is no longer possible to conceal from the children 
that there is neither food nor fire for them without the sale of their 
own clothes. The little ones are exhorted never to say and never to 
do anything that might reveal the worst of their privations ; they 
understand ; they are instinctively conscious of their parents’ pain 
and shame ; and even when the loaf has to be eked out by the inch, 
or there is no bread at all, they never clamour and complain as might 
be supposed from the story-books. And so the little family resign 
themselves in xmllor and silence to the privations which the father is 
helpless to avert, and the mother can find no shifts to avoid for all 
her lying awake of nights. Aid they sometimes get from friends 
and relations, but not much or for long, because the relations and 
friends are scarcely richer than themselves. Nor will they seek 
help from this source till they have little left to pawn or to sell ; 
while as to pressing their poverty on the notice of strangers, as for 
begging of t'hem, that they might do after months of semi-star\'ation 
have broken them down, but in many a cose there is a child in the 
coffin or a man to be buried before it comes to that. 

But what if some of the good people of whom I have spoken get 
wind of these distresses when they come to the worst ? It does happei 3 « 
The parson has found them out ; or the doctor drops a word ; or the 
sorrows of the breaking home are revealed in the right quarter through 
some application Tor charing work; and then, if you are admitted to 
the secret, you may see charity at work to the utmost profit. No Lady 
Bountiful enters 6n the scene, to stare, and pry, and lecture as well 
as to give, but a kindly woman who knows by instinct what Lady B. 
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will never learn, with all her ^ vast experience of the lower classes ; ’ 
namely, that in dealing with the poverty of the nncomplaining poor 
as much delicacy is needed, as much delicacy is due, as when the dis- 
tresses of some broken gentleman have to be relieved. If the kindly 
woman is as wise as she is kind, she knows that to break down^ by 
any violent intrusion on it, the harsh, rude pride in which the low- 
liest wretchedness is often fenced, is to destroy the only barrier 
against utter degradation. She knows that this pride shoidd rather 
be hardened, to keep out the degradation ; net only because otherwise 
another poor family may be sunk in shame as well as misery, but 
because whole community must suffer with the individual. But 
the wisdom* of kindness is little known to itself ; and though an 
artful system of smuggling seems to be resorted to in getting food 
into the cupboards of our broken home, and blankets for the bed, and 
shoes for the children to go to school in, there is no calculation in 
the process and nothing politic. It is all pure kindness, though the 
wisdom is in it that it is unaware of ; and the good it does is im- 
measurable. When the basket fares from one house to the other in 
the dusk of the evening, more goes in it than was knowingly conveyed, 
more than can be taken out by bands that yet tremble with the con- 
sciousness of its bestowal ; and what it is that is so sent and so re- 
ceived is doubly blessed at the lowest reckoning. Poverty breeds 
obduracy in many a breast gentle enough by nature ; 'what obduracy 
there may be melts before the wordless breath of true charity*; ines- 
timable moral good accompanies the relief of physical sufffiring ; the 
pitying and the grateful heart are strengthened and exalted alike ; 
and since so much more goes with the gift than can be seen, here we 
may understand the larger and more divine meanings of the saying, 
‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 

But of course there are ways of helping the poor which cannot be 
attempted by individuals, and which must depend for success upon open 
organisation. Hospitals, dispensaries, night-refuges, are of this order, 
as well as some other charitable institutions which beneficence makes 
no boast of, thinking them merely necessary. But in London, above 
all cities, means are needed for aiding poor men and women to keep 
their heads above water, as well as for fishing them up* when they 
have sunk in sickness and exhaustion to its lowest depths. Means 
are needed more especially in one particular, the importance of which 
is well recognised, though its difficulties do not app^ to be generally 
understood even yet. The housing of the poor in London — not in 
its slums, but where the better sort of working people dwell — is a> 
very great matter to-day, and if the city grows at its present rate for 
only ten years longer ; if thecauses that contribute so largely to swellits 
population continue, difficulties already painful, while they seem all 
but insurmountable, will become a danger too. After all that has been 
sa^ and all that has been written on the subject, I doubt whether 
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its gravity and its magnitude are sufficiently understood. Obviously 
the hardships imposed upon the working people of London by the en- 
deavour to be decently lodged are profoundly felt by the benevolent; 
but it is questionable whether those hardships are seen to be the 
business of the politician. Yet this they are now, if precaution is 
rightly expected of him ; and this they will become ere long as a 
mere matter of compulsion, should the present conditions of life and 
labour in the capital of the empire continue. This portentous fact 
should be clear to everyone who has tried to work out a cure for the 
evils and the distresses which the overcrowded poor have to suffer 
abeady; for the reason that no sufficient remedy seemg;,4ikely to 
be found by any of the keen and earnest minds that have been at 
work for years over its discovery. Something has been done, no 
doubt ; something may yet be done ; but the palliations so far 
applied, or even conceived as practicable and devoid of mischief, are 
so little proportioned *to the disease that the most sanguine amongst 
those who know are driven to despair. There is no use in denying 
that it is so, and none in opposing to the hard facts of the case a 
merely cheerful hope that matters are not so bad as they seem. 

What are the facts ? Up to this time attention has been chiefly 
drawn to the frightful squalor of certain districts in the East-end of 
London, to the hideous ‘ homes ’ of Whitechapel and its neighbour- 
hood. Impossible that they should be neglected, of course ; but a grave 
mistake, as well as a sore unkindness, to think of these alone or even 
first of alll Among the many considerations that should be taken 
into account in dealing with this oppressive difficulty, one at least is 
too often overlooked. An almost inconceivable change must take place 
in the whole constitution of society, human nature itself must make 
a long, long stride towards perfection, before the horrors of the * slums * 
can be diminished in any comforting degree. For they correspond 
far more than most kind souls are willing to perceive to the measure 
of depravity and weakness in the human mind ; and at the same time 
to the proportion of incapables in a state of society which does not 
allow incapacity to perish, as it perishes where nothing like organ- 
ised society exists at all. Outcast Tx>ndon, as it has been called, 
does indeed" include upon its outskirts many sober, striving, capable, 
good men and women ; though if these were all got together (as 1 
wish they could be) it would be seen how many of them are irre- 
trievably spoiled for the uses of this world by feeble health or broken 
spirit. Put all these aside, however, as folk to work upon hopefully, 
and outcast London will be found a mere multiplication of the * bad 
lots ’ that are bred in eveiy family, gentle and simple, rich and poor, ' 
educated or ignorant. In London we are a family of five millions,^ 
crowded together in the space of a few square mUes. Being what 
we are in eveiy grade, fpite of all opportunity and all incitement to do 
well, the proportion of those who are vicious, heedless, idle^lnredatoiy, 
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foul in mind and habit, or hopelessly incapable, must make up an 
enormous ag^egate. If in a family of a dozen ve find one lazy or 
one vicious blackguard, we are not much concerned for the family 
and not at all for the blackguard. If in a town of fifty thousand 
people we come upon an odious slum or two, we are neither surprised 
nor alarmed, paiuful as the sight may be ; for in this case we are 
dimly conscious of the sad but unmanageable reason why. It is the 
mass in London that appals us— the mass (it all runs together, in 
* pockets ’ as the miners say), which would be vast if it were com- 
posed of the average proportions of weakness and depravity, but is 
eo compose'^with additions. If effort and enterprise are drawn to 
London from all parts of the country, so in far greater abundance are 
fihiftlessness and failure, idleness either reckless or half ashamed, and 
drifting or adventurous vice of all kinds ; for here is a last hope, a surer 
hiding-place, the comfort of plentiful companionship, and all the 
Luxuries of foulness cheap. Heaven forbid that we should take no 
heed of the result, but let us understand what it is. Taken where it 
excites the greatest outcry, it is an aggregate answering to the irre- 
claimable * bad lot * in the family. It is a precipitate, for the most 
part, of the muddier elements in all societies — elements contributed 
by human imperfections of such a sort that^ages of civilisation have 
done little to diminish them. Certain agencies — education being 
the one most relied upon — are believed to be reducing them, slowly. 
Let that slow work proceed ; but, with all the acceleration ttiat can 
be given to it, it must be very slo^. The purgation of human 
natmre is a tedious business, and even though it proceed at twice the 
pace we are accustomed to, those ‘ pockets ’ called ^ outcast London * 
will be more abounding ten years hence than they are now, if the 
general population increases at the present rate. From the nature 
of the case, no machinery, legislative or municipal, is likely to im- 
prove them much ; since the only means of doing anything in that 
way, or the only one that I can discover, is declared to be impossible. 
Though the world has been opened up in all directions since we were 
forced to abandon the system of transportation for criminals, it is 
understood that neither in Africa nor anywhere else can territory be 
found to plant our convicts out where work is imperative and robbery 
difficult, thereby giving them the best possible chance of reforma- 
tion. So what we do is to return them from the jails into the popula- 
tion over and over again ; which is nothing less than the deliberate 
propagation of vice. Criminals there will always be in every community : 
our method of dealing with such persons spreads the infection and 
provides us with criminal classes. 

What I say, then, is, that the districts the sight of which excites 
the greatest horror and the strongest compassion are the most hope- 
less bf all to ded with. I repeat, they are like the * bad lot ’ in a 
&mily; and though it is a hard saying, yet I believe it true, 
VoL. XXV.— No. 147. 8 D 
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that, just aa it is commonly found mere waste to endeavour to re- 
claim the one by spending money on him, so it is mere waste in the 
general to spend money on the other. Moreover, compassion itself, 
when compassion is restricted to feelings of pity for the discomforts 
of those who live amidst the squalors of the show slums of London, 
is largely thrown away. A very large number of the inhabitants of 
these places are like the cotters in some others, where the men 
bask in idleness day ^ter day, while the roofs which a little turf 
-would mend are rotting over their heads and the filth of a midden 
creeps over the floor. The filth and the rottenness is no such dis- 
tress tc these people as many suppose. All's well witl>^them when 
there is food and drink enough. That it should be so is a most 
shocking thing ;^and I am very far indeed from meaning to suggest 
that we should be content to leave it alone, or that nothing sliould 
be done to draw from these veritable sinks of humanity the 
thousands of decent poor who are driven to camp u})on their borders. 
But I know what I am writing about, I believe, and I say that not 
even these borderers deserve more compassion than others who arc' 
farther away from the kennels that will exist as long as the city 
exists; that ‘these others have been too much neglected for the 
show slums ; and that in, this field of improvement there is infinitely 
less likelihood of wasted effort. But that is not all. While 
constant growth and constant influx add every year to the civic 
dangers which are visible enough in the slums already — dangers that 
can only be kept down by the police while the slow processes of 
civilisation go on — new dangers of a similar kind are accumulating in 
the homes of the most honest, hardworking, and capable artisans all 
over the metropolitan area. 

Education — general education, that is to say-^'bas one certain 
consequence, if no other. It creates tastes and adds to the number 
of absolute wants. And if that is not the greatest advantage of it 
most pecq>le are mistaken. To be sure, there are others greater yet; 
such as the sobering of the passions, the fining away of brute 
instinct, the strengthening of judgment, the enlarging of toleiance, 
and the liolf-divine habit of making allowances. These also are among 
the fruits of education ; but they arc not to be counted on with so much 
certainty as the others I have named, and even on the best soils are 
iiarely an abundant growth in the first generation* But what we 
expect in every case, what we hope for and are never disappointed 
in, is the creation of tastes and the multiplication of absolute needs. 
And where do these tastes begin ? wbat needs are they which oozue 
first into existence, imperatively demanding to be satisfied t They 
begin whe^e we wish and are precisely what we wish ; tlmogh in 
many individual cases the perversity of human nature toms them 
all awry* But we need not take much account of the perversities 
winch mainly afflict the yonng and vain* The testes begin with a 
liking tor fresh linen, with order, brightness, sweetness in the home. 
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And even when these tastes are not cultivated by attainment and 
enjoyment, they are soon felt as crying wants, the denial of which is 
degradation. This is good. Bebellion against abasement, emulation 
in the lowlier refinements of home-life, the decencies elevated mio 
sheer necessities of existence — this is the first best good that can' be 
got out of what is called education for the masses ; and while it is 
the consequence most desired, it is also the most certain. 

But the need being created, what about the satis&ction of it? 
The answer is that the means of satisfaction are cheap and simple 
in every ^articular but the most important one of all. If the well- 
paid artiswhas decent rooms to live in, ail else that makes* a home 
bright and fair is easy of attainment in these days. But the decent 
rooms must be got first, to make a beginning ; and in London they 
are only obtainable at a rent that puts all the rest beyond acquisition. 
The result is, indeed, that the well-paid artisan with three or four 
little children to keep cannot lodge them in liondon as he knows 
they ought to be lodged, and feed them and clothe them with 
decency too. He is a lucky man if all the year round he earns 
thirty-three shillings a week, or even thirty ; and if he lives within 
three or four miles of St. Paul’s he will have to pay eight or nine 
shillings a week for house accommodation ^hat is neither too scanty 
nor too squalid for any man with a taste for the merest decencies of 
life. This is an enormously disproportionate sum to pay ; and all 
that is left barely suffices for the commonest food and raiment, let 
alone the little comforts which w^e luxuries yesterday and are 
needs to-day. And then all artisans are not well paid. Moreover, 
thousands of men of the labourer class also are taking on those first 
great blessings of education we so earnestly wish them to share, 
loathe their foul and narrow homes, and are emulous of brighter 
surroundings. As it is, a full fourth of their earnings has to go to 
pay for lodgings which, to the complete satisfaction of the rest of the 
community, they are learning more and more to abominate. Besides 
these, there is the multitude of poor women who live by various 
kinds of needlework who because they are women axe more keenly 
sensible of the squalor that is so fatal to respect and self-respect, 
and who have even more difficulty than other London workpeople in 
fighting clear of it. 1 know what the socM emulation which educa- 
tion strengthens is doing for the best of them. They are paying 
higher rents at the cost of a cupboard ^hich is thought well-fill^ if 
there is enough of bread and tea inside ; for the faact is, that if any 
workwoman living alone, and compelled to reside within walking 
distance of the West End shop that employs her, is. detmmined to 
have one fair^sised room in a decent neighbourhoc^, she has to pay 
five or six shillings a week for it ; while an average earning of &ni^ 
teUn shillings is as much as can look to, even if she is never out 
of employment three days tog^her. 

So2 
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But there are the suburbs, where rent is lower, and the streets 
more cheerful, and the air brighter, while at the same time oom- 
munication by railway or omnibus is cheap. True; the suburbs 
are a resource, but not at all what they are fancied to be by those 
who are unacquainted with the restrictions imposed upon the working 
class population of London, or who are unaware of their small 
economies. A very large number of them — nearly all who are 
emjdoyed by the owners of such shops as abound in Oxford Street, for 
instance — must live near their work. There is no residing in the 
suburbs for them, and to their vastly increased and increasing 
numbers, the rise of rent over a very wide area is chiefly due. . To 
give another instance, all who have to do with the thousands of 
horses that throng the streets of London must live near their work ; 
and it must be remembered that when we talk of the suburbs in 
this connection we must not include crowded places like Islington, 
Kennington, or Clerkenwell, because rent is nearly as high there 
as it is in the workman quarters of Marylebone. It is true, 
however, that a very large proportion of I^ndon workjieople are 
free to live in wholesome suburbs where rents are lower. But now 
let us descend to certain particulars which, though they may be 
offensively small and mean, yet govern the lives of many thousands 
of our fellow^reatures in this city alone. A working man resolves 
that his family shall live in a suburb, clean out of London. He can 
make such arrangements as will enable him to house bis children far 
more comfortably and wholesomely than they can be lodged in the 
town, with a saving of half-a*crown a week, or even more. These are 
very great advantages, but now the drawbacks. To save expense, 
and for the good of bis health, he will walk part of the way to and 
from work when the weather is not very bad ; but he must jiay 
something in railway &reB, and fourpence a day is two shillings a 
week. So far, a clear balance of sixpence a week, and the additional 
health and comfort. But the man must dine away from home, and 
that makes a veiy great difference. On most days, perhaps, he will 
cany some cold food with him ; but here some points of pride as well 
as some considerations of comfort come in. The’ man we are thinking 
of does not belong to the labourer class, but is very conscioasly above 
it ; he does not like carrying that little bundle with him, and when 
his wife makes it up she shares with him a certain feeling of 
faumflliation. As it is eaten in the presence of his fellow-workmen 
it must look and be as nice as'possible, and never can be part of the 
dieap^tbough savoury mesies which even the most prosperous house- 
wife amongst the^ workihg classes has to make up, in order that there 
may be a jnuM^toal payment of rent and a decent provision of boots and 
shoes. This means a more frequent supply of joints from the bawdier— 
whieh costs, ^ut at the best, these cold meats in a btmdle are 
very cosafoirtless ; yet if on one or two days in the week the father is 
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treated to a hot dinner in town, that meal will cost as much as the 
good wife would spend upon one of those cheap, obscure, but whole- 
some and savoury dinners for the whole faniily. Away goes that 
sixpence, then, and much more, while the balance of comfort becmnes 
less considerable. Again, London offers cheaper markets for all Chat 
the wife* has to buy thdn any suburb does. Some of the things that 
poor people make shift with she cannot get at all ; while as for the 
rest, it is no excessive calculation that every purchase in her whole 
system of housekeeping costs a penny in a schilling more than would 
be paid ^ such districts as Camberwell or Kentish Town. Nor have 
we yet cobae to an end of the disadvantages which deter th€^ working 
man from living in a suburb, or drive him back to his old unwhole- 
some quarters after experience of them. Just as the agricultural 
labourer is never so prosperous as when his boys are able to earn a 
little money, so it is with the artisan. The willing labour of a 
couple of lads will add a dozen shillings a week to the household 
fund ; but if their employment is in town, while the family they 
belong to dwells in a suburb, one third of their earnings must be 
spent in journeying to and fro — not less than a third, if again we 
take each railway fare at twopence only. 

It seems pretty clear, then, that living in a suburb is no adequate 
solution of the difficulty, nor even an appreciable mitigation of it. 
Command a reduction of railway fares, and you may make a difference 
of sixpence or eightpence a week for each traveller — no inconsiderable 
sum in a poor family, but not enough to counterbalance any one of 
the disadvantages enumerated in our imperfect list. Carry legislative 
interference further, and we come almost at once upon the provision 
of lodgings for the poor by State aid ; but for half a dozen reasons, 
every one of which is fatal, this expedient has to be dropped the 
moment it is taken up. Enough that it would be useless without 
workable effective laws against the competition of labour and the 
reduction of wages. Such laws are impofssible ; yet without them the 
advantages bestowed on the labourer by the Government or County 
Council would very soon pass to his employer, upon whom they would 
be thrust in the competition for work. And even if thj^ difficulty 
could be got over, and the rest of the half-dozen also, there would 
be no toleration for State aid that began where it is most deserved, 
and where relief to the individual would be most profitable to the 
State ; for though the pinch is felt most by the more emulous, more 
worthy members of the working class population, to all appearance 
they are the best off. But perhaps the thing could be done by some 
great and well-planned combination of private l^enevdence? Hardly* 
It would have to be a ptedigiously rich and never-fiiiiiog combination 
to be of much use} and the &et remains that, if by any means 
whatever the cost of lodging for the poor in London were artificially 
reduced, the difference would immediately become a temptation to 
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offer work at lower wageiz. In sliorti the better we understand this 
difficulty, the more remote seems every chance of reducing it by 
exterior effort ; and yet if no relief comes to the dass of which we 
are thinking, what may we expect ? In all likelihood, the diminution 
of employment on the land, and the ever-nearing seductions of town 
life, will continue to draw thousands of families into London, there 
to swell the population of native growth.; overcrowding will not 
diminish ; and, decade by decade, the suburbs will be pushed to yet 
more inaccessible distances. Meanwhile, education will proceed in 
its work of creating wants out of the cra\ings it excites ; and it will 
operate to that effect upon a larger number, and with grt&ter force, 
year by year. These are the facts — and another has now to be added 
to them. 

The new system of local government gives power into the hands 
of whatever discontent may arise from the causes we have sketched. 
So much the better, perhaps. Indeed, I hear a dozen voices ex- 
claiming, ‘ That is just as it should he. Hero you see one of the 
beauties of the Tx)cal Government Act. The power you speak of is 
strictly constitutional, it will operate by purely i)eaceful means, 
and its bestowal on the i>eople will have the hap])y effect — it had, 
perhaps, the beneficent design — of precluding all need and all 
thought of resorting to demonstrations of violence.* This would be 
a very comfortable argument if any salutary way of solving the pro- 
blem bad been discovered, and if all that was needed to secure its 
adoption were an oveqioweriDg vote at municipal elections. But 
that is not the case. All that the aforesaid argument comes to is 
that, while society has been guarded against certain provocations to 
self-destruction by firearms, it has hettn supplied with the gentler and 
more decent means of poison. The jieople will be able to vote in 
overwhelming numbers for any scheme that may be commended to 
them; but if that scheme is neither trivial nor vicious, it will be a 
discovery of which wisdom and science have never yet caught a 
glimpse. Trivialities, however, will not satisfy, and are not likely 
to be attempted. Therefore, the only question is, whether the 
demagogue, working upon ignorance, impatience, despmtion, may 
not bring on an overwhelming clamour for destruction in the gnise 
of remedy ; and whether he may not do so all the more effectively 
because the clamour he excites is not the mere raging of a moh^ but 
the sanctified voice of the people speaking from electoral urns. 

If we now review the ground we have been traversing, we shall 
see that onr position is this : the lack of house-room, the enonnoas 
rents that have to be ^d for accommodation which is insufficient 
for deoengr, let*alone for comfort, is one of the greatest giiei^raoes 
of the poor in London; that by none is it felt so heavily as by the 
more intelligmrt and provident of the workiDg olasses $ that the 
edoeption we are at such pains to provide them does, bjf its most 
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certain and most desired consequences^ promote rebellion against 
the costly squalors of the workman’s home ; that while education 
constantly enlarges the longing for some share of the refinements of 
life, the overcrowding which renders common decency impossible, 
even when a cruelly disproportionate part of the workman’s income 
goes for rent, increases ; that the causes of discontent are likely to 
grow while indisposition to bear with them grows also ; and that 
while no legislative remedies that are not worse than the disease can 
be found, yet some that are plausible may be forced into experiment 
by mass votes at County Council elections. This is what 1 was 
thinkin^q^ more particularly when I said, above, that if certain social 
hardships endure^ by the London ijoor have not already become the 
business of the politician, they soon will as a matter of compulsion, 
should the present conditions of life and labour in the capital of the 
empire cootinuc. At one and the same time the legislature has con- 
ferred upon those who suffer a keener sense of their privations, and 
organised for them a powerful constitutional means of insisting on 
the trial of any scheme of relief that they may be persuaded to 
believe in. I am not so foolish as to complain of its having done the 
one thing, whatever I may think of the wisdom of the other ; my 
intention simply is to point to the facts as they stand, and to what 
will grow out of them almost to a cerfainty. Nor can it be said 
that these growths are likely to begin in a time so distant that we 
need not trouble ourselves about them. They have begun already. 
The ground was cleaied for them by the dissemination of that per- 
plexing socialist doctrine which would be denied by none if it were not 
30 disastrously impos.sible of application ; a doctrine, however, which 
ignorance and distress may readily accept at the hands of men who 
ai'e willing to make a ruin to mount upon rather than no 

eminence at all. To such men the new system of local government 
is a delight, and they have shown already that they mean to work it 
as without doubt it can be worked. 

But it is far more easy to show to the politician what difficulties 
and what dangers lie before him here than to suggest any hopeful 
means of dealing with them that are at the same time adequate. 
In short, despair sets in when we look for such means. After 
the widest search, the most competent minds have come to the 
conclusion that there are no such means, and none that can be 
attempted without unsettling the foundations upon which all society 
has grown up, wherever it exists i!h any stage of development. 
This ^condosion may be called pessimist, but it is nothing more, 
perhaps, than acknowledgment that ibr some diseases there is no 
remedy ; and that juat as the unchangeable conditions of life in the 

human being include progress to decay, so the only possible conditioiis 

human society, of growth in all that we understand by civUisation, 
Jarbid the hope of contihuoiis stability* Certain it seems to me at 
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any rate that it is as vain to look to legislation for any means of 
avoiding such^vils as we are now considering as it ever was to seek 
in chemistry for the Water of Life« But there are medicines if there 
is no elixir ; and palliatives are not forbidden, though there can be no- 
cure. These we should try to discover all the more earnestly if there 
is any danger that quacks will gain access to the patient’s ear, which 
is precisely what we have to di'ead. Not much has been accomplished 
in this way hitherto, though there has been no neglect of the diffi- 
culty. Yet something was done by the institution of Peabody 
Buildings and model lodging-houses. The Government itself took 
the matter in hand a little while ago, when we heard thaj|^'ne site of 
a prison'was to be given up for the building of wor^jmen’s dwellings — 
a well-meant but a wasteful expedient. The prison site is at the 
west end of London, on the side of the Thames where land is most 
valuable. Sell it, and much more ground than the gaol covers could 
be bought on the southern side — ground uow encumbered by festering 
courts and alleys which ought to be razed on account of their own 
abominations alone. Nevertheless, some good will come of a graivi 
which accidental circumstances allow the Government to make ; aud 
if no palliative of a similar kind has since been offered, spite of l^ord 
Salisbury’s interest in the matter, we know' how that may be explained. 
Help must be sought in other ways. Though direct means of relief are 
all but impossible of attainment, invention and organisation may 
provide indirect means, which though of small effect singly, would 
make up a most serviceable agg^regate. State reward might well be 
given for any discovery or any plan that would brighten the poor 
man’s dwelling, speed his labom, or cheapen the comforts that are 
limited by the rate of rent. All these things were done for him at 
a stroke by,the introduction of mineral oil for purposes of light and 
wannth. lliat was no discovery stimulated by benevolence, but it 
might have been ; and the blessing it has brought to every hole that 
is oslled a home passes all computation. A great company has been 
formed for cheapening coal for the consumer by more dir^ buying 
and selling. This company can do nothing for the poor in London,, 
but a similar association might do a vast deal.* After bread and tea, 
fire is the ^eatest need and greatest comforter in evexy poor home. 
AVhen retailed in small qoantities coal wastes enormously ; and thia 
the buyer has to pay for, as well as the inevitable difference of price 
when a ton of coal is sold at once and when it is measured out im 
fifty email parcels. What, thbn, must he the loss to them who havf* 
to buy coal iu peu’nortbs, as thousands do because of their poverty t 
Btffc even when the London artisan is sufficiently well off to 
rihare the econoiliy of riches, and buy his fuel by the ton or 
he is forbidden ty the &cb that he has ohly a small oupboaxd* to stow 
it in s a sepomte celbur, however small, cannot be pcovided for all 
the jjjjhree or four ffiaailies that are crowded into most Loadsn honsea 
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in poor neighbourhoods. Can organisation, forking on a large capital^ 
do nothing here ? I think it might do much, with profit to the or- 
ganisers ; only they must go out of the accustomed route to find some 
new means of storage and distribution. That is one thing that might 
be done with a little ingenuity. I have thought of another whicb 
shall be described at sufficient length ; because, though it may seem 
trivial in itself, its details will enable me to sample, for those who 
have more pity than knowledge, the pathetically small-great troubles 
of the poor which are not without remedy, maybe. 

rpon tlie whole, the working people of London who are most com- 
fortless iV^ieir high-rented rooms are those who have to earn their 
bread at home. This is equally true whether we take the cs&e of the 
tailor or bootmaker vrho earns ‘ good money ‘ in an apartment of two 
or three rooms, or of the solitary sempstiess in one. And nearly the 
worst of th<*ir discomforts proceeds from the domestic hearth itself. 
Cooking is the cause of it. Every appliance for that purpose is of 
the moht inadequate kind ; for all have to be adapted to a fire-grate 
which may be fit to throw out warmth, but which is a master- 
piece of inconvenience for cooking, though for that it was never in- 
tended. Not only is it an encouragement to shiftless cooking, with 
which the working man's housekeeper is so often and so severely re- 
proached, but in many and many a case nothing much better can be 
attempted. Where the work is done, and where the little family has 
to live all day, every preparation for every meal, afterwanls the 
dressing of it and then the serving of it, have to be carried out ; and 
now let the adequately imaginative person say what disturbances, what 
irritations, what confusions and foulnesses must be the consequence ; 
and how they must be felt by men and women who have been taught 
to appreciate decent living. But not only do these squalid little 
miseries spoil the poor enjoyments that labour earns, not only do they 
embitter but they binder work. The workman is * bothered’ by tbo 
muddling that degrades his home ; which from the mere economical 
point of view is loss of time. What help his wife may be to him in 
piling up the week's wages is diminished ; and if the material he 
works upon be of a delicate kind, it sometimes suffers in the general 
muddle, and he has alWhys to be on the watch lest it should be spoiled* 
Very trifling, but yet very serious. Only women work alone, and if 
we lake the case of the solitary sempstress we shall find it no better 
— even worse, perhaps. In summer she could do without fire alto- 
gether but for the need of cooked food. Breakfast is no difficulty ; 
that can be prepared at all times by help of a little kettle (I hope 
nobody is shocked bjMhese details), fired in a speedy and cleanly way 
ficom a mineral oil reservoir beneath it. Dinner? If limy small morsel 
has to be cooked, a fire must be made ; the cost of the first hoar’s 
file is the heaviest ; the sempstress must rise from her work to {^spare 
the fire and the morsel; every time she touches pot or pan during the 
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process she must wash her hands, for the material she works upon is 
almost always delicate, and to soil it may be loss as well as vexation. 
What follows ? It follows that she takes the course to which she is 
further prompted by hopes of a new frock, and goes on from morning 
ta night sustained by tea and bread-and-butter. In winter, of course 
a fire must be had, for warmth ; but if any cooking is done, it must 
be done under the same disabilities. 

By dwelling on these things a little they could be made more 
clear and more appealing ; but enough has been said to show that if 
by any means cheap, hot, well-cooked food could be prepared for 
the poor, and conveyed to them, it would be a gr^at l^^ising. It 
might be done, I think, in many neighbourhoods on a considerable 
scale. The only question is whether the poor would take to it, con- 
sidering their strange and unexpected points of pride. But experi- 
ment might be made. Suppose a kitchen built, of fair amplitude 
and with every appointment of economy and cleanliness visible at a 
glance. From this kitchen (or a dozen such) a smart van moves off 
at the midday hours to go its rounds. The van is broad and deep, 
like those that are employed in moving furniture from one house to 
another. Glaringly clean, it is fitted up with trays or other recep- 
tacles heated by mineral oil or portable gas. The various receptacles 
contain three or four kinds of food appropriate to the dinner hour ; 
which kinds are not the same every day, but are always wholesome, 
always savoury, and such as are well liked of those for whom they 
are provided. Milk is distributed from door to door in cans, as beer 
used to be : why not close-covered cans of hot newly-made soup or 
‘Irish stew’? Small puddings — meat puddings, plum puddings, 
puddings of half a dozen varieties — might be served in like manner 
from the hot coffers in the van. Fish, fresh drawn from the bubbling 
pan; potatoes roast, potatoes fried — (at noon, one day, I saw a 
peripatetic vendor of this commodity calling from house to house 
with great success : this was at Folkestone) — portions of well-cooked 
beef; portions of mutton stewed in rice ; — might not such viands as 
these be carried round, hot and good, with dishes of cold meat and 
salad in the summer time ? If it could be done acceptably, and 
without loss, the advantage would be very great indeed, as 1 have 
shown upon the preceding page. 

It is saddening to have to deal with so grave a matter in ways so 
small, and of course the socialise will continue to laugh all such 
means to scorn. But it is not the magnitude, it is the hopelessness 
of every grand remedy yet proposed that compels its rejection. 
With all their hard thinMng, with all their earnest preaching, the 
whole tribe of Socialists of every generation have done less for the 
good of their fellow-creatures than one illustrious lady in one comer 
of Ireland alone. The man for imitation in this region of affairs is 
not he who would perform the grand feat eff with^wing his own 
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shadow from the sunshine, but' he who was^ praised for making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. Magnificent as may be 
the things that cannot be done for mankind in the mass, meagre as 
may be the help that can be given to equalise the sum of prosperity 
and contentment, it needs no genius to discover that all effort should 
be drawn from the one, and all devoted to the other*; and what 
cannot be done maybe sufficiently learnt by ten minutes’ contemplap- 
tion of a single fact, which is this. All human society wherever it 
has come together, in any land, at any time, and under any condi- 
tions, has taken the same growth. Needs, instincts, passions as 
common as little variable as the shape of our hands, have cast 
every known association of human beings into the same fohn, and 
marked out the same undeviating lines of development. In every 
case these centre in property* Property in one shape or another 
(wife, child, food, house, land) is the object of all the needs, passions, 
and instincts aforesaid. It is the origin of all human community, 
whether it is seen in wandering tribes or the complex organism -of 
cities. The economic system that obtains in every town has grown up 
out of it as naturally and certainly as the oak from the acorn ; and 
though that system may be hateful for some of its attendant results, 
it is as useless to cavil at it as it would be to scout that awful law 
of nature which gives every living thing af prey to some other. The 
economic system under which the daily affairs of this world are 
carried on does undoubtedly leave a vast number of blameless crea- 
tures in misery so great that they Bright almost as well have been 
left in barbarism. But no other system is possible, none can ever 
be, till the needs, the instincts, the passions of which it is the out- 
come suffer some such change as the Believer looks for after death. 
But that unalterable state of things does not leave us altogether hope- 
less or remediless quite. Human kindness, fellow-feeling, is also a 
growth of human association, and it is growing still. Religion has 
been its great inspirer ; but though religion is said to be dying out 
in all the more civilised communities, I see no decadence in sympathy 
for suffering, but more and more desire to redress the miseries of the 
poor and a greater readiness to think of them 'as wrongs. Societies 
are but units drawn together by the need of mutual h51p and for- 
bearance. The stimulus originated, both branches of it, in pure 
selfishness, but it has not stopped there. Mutual help and for- 
bearance have gone some way beyAnd the selfishness that determined 
their adoption when savagery began to take thought ; and I do not 
know what bounds might be set to their extension if the existence of 
every community, like the life of every man, were not too short for 
any near approach to perfection. But neither is it of any use to sit 
down and mourn over that fact. Let us do what we can upon the 
solid grounds of hq^ie and endeavour that lie beneath our feet, 
and leave the rest to 'whatever denies us more.! As units we axe 
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drawn together into sodeties based from end to end on a footing 
that cannot be changed, because we ourselves cannot be changed 
altogether at one and the same time. But though society cannot 
destroy and rebuild itself on any better design, the iQdividnal heart 
and conscience does become more pained and more oppressed by the 
miseries that no human law can abolish ; and as ever-multiplying 
units of pity working on neighbouring units of distress, like atom 
upon atom in the physical world, the good we may do in the mass is 
no small thing. I hear of a religion of humanity which I do not 
understand ; I know of a religion of humanity (consonant with every 
wholesome creed, and more than consonant with the Chinan faith) 
which has no more to do with the State than the Wesleyan Connexion 
has, and yet one from which everything may be hoped that human 
nature is capable of, and nothing feared. It is in existence, it is 
advancing, and it has taken such a hold in this country that to 
preach it is one of the most hopeful things as well as the most 
blessed thing that can be done. To show precisely what it is in 
practice, the first pages of this paper were written. To illustrate 
the need of it, to show the exigence and the danger to which that 
need has been advanced by legislation itself, all that about education 
and the Local Government Acts was written, as well as a repetition 
of the reasons why no help is possible from socialist theory, and how 
little from any sort of organised endeavour: though not even the 
feeblest means of that kind should be neglected that invention may 
discover or ingenuity apply. 


FbEDEBICK Gr.B£NWOOD. 
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Are we making way ? is the question which in the temporary *lull of 
the holidays each of the three parties has been asking of their inner 
conscience, so far as they recognise such an organ in the party or- 
ganism. Tadpole and Taper have wrangled themselves hoarse over 
the figures of by-elections, and have explained 1885, 1886, and 1889 
* by algebra.’ Bigby really does know, and for the ninety-ninth time 
has put the party right. And journals after their kind rant and rave, 
snarl and crow, the regulation column expected of them day by day, 
week by week, night by night. Like butchers’ dogs they are ex- 
pected to bark, and are kept to bark, and to fight other dogs. But 
sensible people, who are not parts of a madiine, will ask themselves 
fairly and honestly — Are we making way ? 

This great Home Buie issue is far the largest, most momexftous, 
and most complex question which hds ever divided England since 
the Bevolution. Foreign wars, religious disabilities, parliamentary 
and municipal reform, free trade or protection, were all minor 
questions compared with the principle of Home Buie. This goes 
down to the roots of the very constitution and life of th^ Empire. 
It could not but be that a question affecting interests so vast and so 
vital should involve obstinate, protracted, and bitter antagonism. 
It is, perhaps, well that it should not be decided without ample time 
for reflection ; for the decision must be final and of far-reaching im- 
port. It is quite certain that it will not be settled in a hurry. And 
we, on our side, are ready to give a whole generation, if need be, to 
carry it through. 

Where the issues are so momentous it is in vain to expect that 
opinions will change except by slow steps. For years the vast mass 
on each side goes on doggedly holding their own view and closing 
the mind against argument, evidence, *even against the notorious 
exposure of imposture, or the certain proof of atrocious acts. The 
royalists stuck to Charles Stuart and even to James Stuart, in spite 
of royal treachery, tyranny, and folly. Tories clung to rotten 
boroughs, Protestant- tests, and protection up to the hour of their 
surrender, and long after their surrender. No proof, no reasoning, 
no emergency can break down the prejudices of dogged partisans. 
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Though one rose from^the dead, and spoke with the tongues of 
angels, they will repeat the old cries and discover some loophole for 
evading the inevitable or for believing the incredible. 

Englishmen, therefore, will go on as their fathers bef<»re them, 
will set their teeth when they have made up their minds on a vital 
matter, believe any absurdity, accept any evil, and approve any 
crime which they can be brought to think necessary for the end they 
desire. Thus it comes that men otherwise sane,' well-informed, and 
of jus£ minds, can mutually regard the opinions and acts of the other 
side as criminal madness or culpable delusion. In civil wars the 
crimes, follies, and vices of either party count as dust in ^ife balance 
on their own side. We are not yet got to civil war, but we are 
steadily approaching the temper of dogged antagonism out of which 
civil wars take their rise. Those who can keep their heads cool must 
do all they can to restrain this temper in the mass. Beason in the 
long run will prevail. But reason plays so small a part in politics 
that we have a long struggle before us yet. In the meantime, — 
Are we making way ? 

No man ventures to say that the Home Buie cause is losing. 
However little store we set by the by-elections and the calculations 
of the electoral wizards, what indications there are in by-elections 
are manifestly favourable.** The sensational collapse of an infamous 
accusation could not be without a potent effect. Whatever else may 
come bf the Special Commission this much is certain, that at the 
close of ihe Attomey-GenerariS speech there was jubilation in the 
Unionist camp, whilst at the close of Sir Charles BusseP's speech 
there was jubilation three-fold greater in the camp of the Irish 
party. For the Commission one question alone will suffice. Is it 
Mr. Walteif or Mr. Parnell who to-day would rather that the Com- 
mission had never been ? Is it Mr. Walter or Mr. Parnell who to- 
day desires it to complete its task to the end ? Sir Charles Bussell’s 
speech, the most important in its scope ever heard in an English 
Court, is itself the greatest single event in the history of this 
movement'since Mr. Gladstone’s speech of 1886. When the great 
advocate said in his peroration, * We are to*day the accusers — ^the 
accused sit" there!’ he put into words a feict visible to«all men. 
Accusers and accused have changed places. The invectives and 
complaints which for years have been poured on Home Bulers, it is 
now their turn to urge against their accusers. Telling speeches have 
been made by Unionists, but* they have been sj)eeches of defence, 
exculpatioh, or apology. They have scored successful divisions ; but 
they have been party divisions to save the party from catastroidie. 
For the first time vast London audiences have welcomed Mr. Parnell 
and his colleagues with an outburst of cheers the like of which few 
men living have seen. On the face of it, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the Hf^e Buie cause is making way. 

All this, say the superior people, as the superior people always do 
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say, is the ignorance of the vulgar, the sil]y excitability of popular 
sentiment. The cold intellect and dry light of logicians such as 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Derby, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Ckrartney 
can see nothing in all this but the shallowness of the sentimental 
view. What can it signify to us, says Lord Salisbury in his trae 
Saturday Review manner, if one Irish Nationalist forges lies about 
smother Irish Nationalist? Suppose the letters forged, does that 
make Mr. Parnell a statesman ? says I-*ord Derby. There are all 
the other charges, says Lord Hartington, * still to .be considered. 
Ireland ^11 have local county government in good time of course, 
says JNIr. u^urtney. So far logic, shrewd sense, the robust mind, 
and the higher intelligence. 

But the six millions or so who elect the House of Commons are 
not all Lord Derbys and Mr. Courtneys ; very far from it ; they are 
not logicians, and are guided by much beside pure reason and dry 
light. Like popular masses everywhere, they are moved by their 
feelings, by impulses of indefinite kind, and rough conclusions formed 
in block. The distinctions, refinements, and detachments which are 
so clear to the superior mind do not affect them in the least. A 
man, a ^ nation seem to them to be going wrong, and they 

tnm against them. A man, a party, a nation seem to them to 
have had less than fair play, and they tidn for them. That is how 
the masses vote; that is politics; and such is the representative 
system : four fifths of it being feeling, not often made articulate. 
To popular masses in such a mood*, the shrewdness of Lord Derby, 
the cool logic of Lord Hartington, is as the whistling of the wind. 
And Lord Salisbury’s Saturday Review gibes and flouts no more 
affect an election than dead cats and rotten eggs in an open-air 
meeting. 

Looked at from the broad point of view and as ultimate result, 
nine tenths of what delights the party men inside the arena is mere 
stage-play and assault-of-arms to the general public. That smashing 
tvu quoque to Sir W. Harcourt, that triumphant defence of the 
Attomey-G-eneral, that ‘ unanswerable ’ argument of the Argylls, the 
Derbys, the Diceys, the Goldwin Smiths, proving for th^ hundredth 
time that Home Buie 'spells ruin — ^all this does not touch* the average 
elector, except by way of mild amusement. They say much the 
same oh both sides (he thinks) ; and of course politicians are bound 
to make fiirious invectives and unanswerable syllogisms. That is 
their trade, as it is the trade of prize-fighters to fight and of acrobats to 
balance themselves on the top of a pole. Slowly, gradually, the truth, 
the good sense, the practical judgment, filter down and permeate the 
mass. And what ultimately decides the mass is not logic at all, but 
a rough undefined sympathy, guided in the long run by judgment, 
but consisting in ^ main ctf all those complex moral co^sidera- 
tions which form the ground for giving or withholding confidence. 
Confidence is theTsoul of politics, just as much as of trade. 
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From the point of view of confidence there has been an immense 
ehange in favour of the Home Buie cause. In 1886 Mr. Parnell 
and his Irish colleagues were neither known, nor understood, nor 
trusted, nor liked by the average British voter. Home Buie, he 
was taught to believe, meant the handing over of Ireland to men 
who were the allies of criminals, Fenians, and dynamite conspirators. 
And the average British voter would have none of , it. Three years 
have now passed, and a great change is visible. Very much of the 
ignorance, the distrust, Ihe dislike of the Irish members has dis- 
appeared on closer acquaintance. Irish members have been wel- 
comed on a hundred platforms, and have been potent ^alliep in a 
score of British elections. Mr. Parnell, Mr. Davitt, Mr, O’Brien, 
Mr. Dillon, Mr.' Sexton have been received by typical British meetings 
with an enthusiasm such as is usually reserved for the principal party 
leaders. Those who saw the welcome given at St. James’s Hall, first to 
Mr. Parnell and afterwards to Mr. Sexton, agree that it was of akind 
rarely seen in London. It is all very well for the superior intellects 
to sneer and scoff, and to tell us that this only shows how many silly 
people there are in the world. The logicians may go on repeating 
that there is no cause for shouting because a man is not proved to 
be a murderer, and because he has b^en maligned by a rascal, The 
practical point for us is this. Has the elector changed his mind ? 
Without saying that he has adopted Home Buie as a policy, we may 
say this : that the great liberal mass, and especially the London 
liberal mass, has made an immense advance in the way of sympathy 
towards Mr. Parnell and his friends, has begun to know them, to re- 
spect and to like them, has heartily acquitted them of all alliance 
with assassins, and has come to see that they have been most shame- 
fully calumi^ated and ill-used. This may not yet amount to actual 
conjidmce ; but it is going some way towards confidence. 

Even this most moderate estimate of the situation will be of 
course contested by the superior intellect. They have a dozen ex- 
planations at hand for every awkward fact, and a dozen more to 
follow as &8t as the first are refuted. Politics would not be the 
subtle and cpmplex thing it is unless every incident admitted of ex- 
planation byHhe score. It is mere beating of the wind for logical 
minds to continue repeating that Pigott has nothing to do with an 
Insh Parliament, that The Times has nothing to do with Lord 
Salisbury, that the forged letters have nothing to do with the secret 
policy of the Xojid League, thaf the Commission Court is not a State 
Trials but a private libel case between a newspaper and some members 
of Parliament, that the Attorney- General has simply been employed 
in his private pradtioe, that the Government had no right to interfere 
with his private practice and have not done so, that the Commission 
judges have made no report, and consequently :^thing whatever has 
been Redded. ‘ Words, words, words ! ’ Mere form, husk of the 
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matter. Literally exact perhaps in word, aid as a syllogism, or a 
legal plea, technically right. But in substance, in effect, how utterly 
futile is all this. It is not a court in NiaiPriua which has to decide 
this matter, but many millions of electors, who are strangely in- 
different to such quiddits and quillets. It makes one wonder that 
the superior intellect can waste its time over such futilities. 

My learned friend, Sir Frederick Pollock, has been taking me to 
task, it seems, in aU obscure organ, where I fear that his great learn- 
ing and elaborate sarcasm are somewhat wasted, for overlooking these 
very pointy. I have spoken of the Commission Court as a State 
Trial. That ^cannot be, he tells me, since they have no poirer to 
send Mr. Parnell to the Tower ! There is no prisoner before the 
Court, no sentence can be pronounced, and when ^ one looks into the 
Act,' the judges are only empowered to inquire and report. Again I 
have said that the Grovernmeut had adopted and assisted the prosecu- 
tion and had thereby become responsible for the Attorney-General, 
as he was for the prosecution. This could not be, says my friend, be- 
cause it was simply a matter of ‘private practice.’ With all respect 
for my most learned friend these technicalities of his are only another 
proof that it is easier for a cable to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a political idea to pass into the head of a lawyer. Address 
these artificial pleas and legal surrebutters lo an average meeting of 
carters, tinkers, and tailors, and they would receive them with peals 
of laughter. And the carters, tinkers, and tailors would he right, 
and my learned friend would be wrong. 

If ever there was in substance a State Trial it is this now pending 
in the Commission. Since the Bevolution, no State Trial, not even 
that of Warren Hastings, has approached it in importance. The 
accusation of some sixty members of Parliament on charges* which, if 
proven, would drive them from public life, charges exclusively connected 
with their political life for the last ten years, charges notoriously 
bearing on the great political issue of the day, a Court unlike any 
Court kuown to legal practice, a Court to tiy a case of libel without a 
jury, though libel cases of all others are peculiarly the business of a 
jury, a Court constituted by special Act of Parliament ad hoc^ and that 
Act of Parliament the result of violent party debates and critical party 
divisions, an inquiry which in any case must have an important effect 
on a great national policy — if this does not constitute a State Trial 
nothing can. 

Nor is it even technically true that to make a State Trial there 
must of necessity be a prisoner, a penal sentence, and a Government 
indictment. There are scores of cases described as S(ate Trials in 
and out of the law books which have not these elements; — civil 
cases like OoM/hCb Oase^ BomtTBetVa Oob^ Ashby v. White^ Radford 
V. Birley^ Stodcdale v. Samard^ and the Cldim of Queen Ccmline. 
A ‘ State Trial ’ in the popular, as well as in the legal sense, is the 
VoL. XXV.— No. 147. 3 E 
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trial before some* regijlar tribunal of any issue, criminal, civil, or 
constitutional, which affects State officials, which concerns the 
Executive or the Legislature, or which determines great questions of 
State. A trial which must practically determine whether a tenth of 
tJie whole House of Commons have or have not been engaged, under 
colour of constitutional agitation, in a murderous and treasonable 
conspiracy, which must practically decide whether or not the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of one of the three nations shall henceforth 
be able to take part in public life — this is not only a State Trial, 
but is the greatest State Trial that England has seen since the 
Revolution. My learned friends who are so ready to deny this out 
of the four corners of the Act, you really should leave politics alone ! 

This is not a verbal question, but the root of the matter, and it 
disposes of the legal wriggling which is supposed to be the triumphant 
defence of the Attomey-G-eneral. What that defence amounts to 
is this. That the Attorney-General, having tjiken a brief for a 
private person in his ‘private practice,* did nothing which in a 
running-down case of Smith v. Jones the benchers of his Inn could 
be asked to sit upon. Perhaps not : the benchers of an Inn seldom 
sit upon any one, and at Nisi Prius one has a pretty free hand. 
And the voice of both branches of the profession, we are assured, 
has declared that everything the Attorney-General did and said was 
strictly in accordance with legal etiquette. That is not the judgment 
of public good sense. The public sees that this was not a running- 
down case, but a momentous State Trial, with the Government on 
one side and a national party on the other ; it laughs at the rubbish 
about ‘ private practice ’ and the private i^rosecutor, and the ordinary 
course of a civil action. On a great political issue like this, it knows 
the voice of the ‘ profession ’ to be worth as little as the voice of the 
licensed victuallers or any other trade, with Its trade interests and 
its trade morality always dominant. 

What strikes the public mind is this, that day by day and month 
after month these triumphant defences of the party in power are an 
endless series of excuses upon excuses and apologies of apolo^es. 
' The tipsyr coachman who has smashed his master’s brougham has not 
a more voluble string of inconsistent excuses. He is a Blue-ribbon 
man — and therefore could not have been drunk. Besides it was 
freezing hard — and he refused a third , glass. And a railway van 
drew up on his wrong side ; and he was standing still at the time ; 
and hi^ fingers were so frostbitten he could not hold ‘ Thunderbolt ; ’ 
and he has seven children and a sick wife, andnine months’ character 
from his last^ place, which was a widow lady of nervous disposition. 
Just so, t the excuses of the Government pour out. The Attorney- 
General is a fine fellow and every one likes him ; he hsis a right to 
take private practice, and Mr. Walter is a private gentleman. An 
.^vocate cannot know anything outside his instructions, and he is 
bound to do his best for his own client. The Cabinet has nothing 
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to do with the Attorney-General’s private briefs, and cannot busy 
itself with the libels which a journal may bring against a member of 
Parliament. * Words, words, words ! ’ as the Prince of Denmark 
says, but he adds ^^^little later, * ’Tis as easy as lying.* 

That which has really happened is as follows. The Government, 
seizing its opportunity in the long struggle over this great Home 
Rule issue, forced upon the Irish party in Parliament a trial in 
which their political existence as a party was ,in jeopardy, before a 
Special Court constituted in an exceptional mode. It was so devised 
that the ^fovernment could secretly give to the prosecutors the 
whole of the enormous resources at the command of the Executive 
in a formal State prosecution ; would reap the whole of the advan- 
tages of the extinction of their political opponents if the plan 
succeeded, and could disclaim all official responsibility whatever the 
issue might be. The English public never refuses its sympathy to 
men who have been shamefully calumniated,^ and when the sting and 
centre of the calumny is known to be forgery, peijury, and subor- 
nation of false witness, the public mind in its revulsion of feeling 
is wont to swing round somewhat heavily. 

It will be in vain for the Prime Minister to repeat his Saturday 
Review sneers about Pigott, for Mr. Balfojir to chuckle about Mr. 
O’Brien in prison,for their journals to reiterate these technical apolo- 
gies and elaborate excuses, to misrepresent, abuse, and make mguths 
at every one who is not afraid to expfess his opinion freely. The 
electoi^, who in the end have this matter in their hands, will take a 
very broad view of the equity of the case, and will not trouble them- 
selves much about professional etiquette, private practice, or the 
words of the Special Commission Act. If they come* to think that a 
grievous wrong has been done, they will simply ask ; Who had a 
share in it? who stood to gain by it? what may we reasonably 
suppose men like Lord Salisbury and his colleagues to have done ? 

The superior intellect, in and out of journalism, never can be 
brought to understand that in politics things are not decided by 
affidavit, and are not conducted with the technical rules of an action 
at law. In politics reasipnable suspicion takes the place- of legal 
proof, and probable acts are reasonably inferred as likely to flow from 
a recognised character. A great maq has said that, it would be as 
ridiculous to expect mathematical proof in politics, as it would be to 
rely on simple persuasion to establish a fgoblem in geometry. What 
in the old Oxford slang used to be c^ed the dMkk pistia is all- 
important in things political — the confidence which men inspire by 
a favourable view of their character. No man can deny that this 
has enormously changed of late in favour of the Irish leaders* Each 
separate incident in that sense may possibly be minimised or ex- 
plained. In the sum, they constitute an anray of significance that 
cannot be gainsaid. The combined effect of so many recent eleotiouB, 
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the election for th^ Ij<^don County Council, the enthusiastic welcome 
of the Irish leaders, the continual exposure of one misdeed after 
another, the growing violence of the attack on the Government, the 
increasing incoherence of its defenders, the tardy and grudging 
apologies of Unionist journals and Unionist politicians, the pitiable 
collapse of the calumnies in Court — these things ingenious men try 
separately to explain away ; but in the sum of them cool heads will 
find a pretty safe answer to the question — ‘ Are we making way ? ’ 

There will be hard knocks yet, and bitter words enough, and we 
may have a rough time before it is over ; but the great,' change in 
the public mind is manifest and it is final. The Home Buie cause 
has lived down the most systematic assault of calumny ever brought 
to the service of politics. The rest we can afford to despise. 

The real basis of our confidence after all is the rooted conviction 
we have that the coercion policy can only be enforced by means 
which it is impossible to make permanent. The one great fad which 
determined the change of front of the Liberal party, and forced Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends to accept Home Buie — the overwhelming 
majority of the representatives of Ireland in Parliament who follow 
Mr. Parnell — this fact remains unshaken and undiminished. The 
Liberal party accepted Home Buie, suddenly if you like, because 
suddenly it became the demand of the legal representatives of Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party declined to govern a 
nation in defiance of its parliamentary representation. There is not 
the slightest sign of change in the character of that representation. 
On the contrary, its force and cohesion increase every day. And the 
Liberal party rests in unshaken confidence that any attempt to 
govern a nation in ' defiance of its parliamentary representation 
must inevitably recoil on its authors. 

The coercion policy has been so elaborately plastered over with 
forms, contrivances, evasions, and all sorts of legal and parliamentary 
figments, that its real character is still perhaps concealed from many 
of its supporters. They hear day by day — ‘ Such is the law,’ ‘ These 
are the prison rules,’ ‘ So-and-so was done under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament,’ * The Chief Secretary has no power to interfere,’ 
‘ The forces of the Crown have been engaged in support of the law ; ’ 
night after night they find Mr. Balfour calmly repeating any official 
dimenti which is put into his mouth ; day by day they are told that 
everything that is done i^ quite in strict conformity to law, pre- 
cedent, and the rules of the service. Twenty-four members of 
Parliament have been so ill-advised as to commit offences against 
the criminal law. In prison they have been all treated with scrupulous 
attention to the prison rules. The prison rules err, if anything, on 
the side of laxity and indulgence. The resident magistrates are 
models of learning, judgment, and scrupulous fairness. The evictionB 
a^e simply ordinary legal formalities which the Executive is bound to 
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enforce. The battering-ram is required fo:|; the protection of the 
police, and petroleum is a convenient means of destroying an empty 
cabin. Such is the picture painted by Law and Order. 

The picture as we see it is very different. A party, essentially 
representing the claims of wealth, having been accidentally placed 
in power by a great political cleavage, made itself the tool of the 
owners of the soil in Ireland to crush and, if possible, extirpate the 
agrarian combinations of the petty tenants. If their real aim had 
been to cement the Union of the two kingdoms or even to combat 
Home Eu\e, they would have striven to follow and develop the Land 
policy commenced by Mr. Gladstone in 1870. By this they might 
possibly have weakened the authority of the Pamellite phalanx. 
But the Union was not their main object. Their special care was to 
secure the ascendency of the Irish landlords, to obtain for them 
their rents unreduced and their arbitrary authority unimpaired. 
Under Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour as leaders the party steadily, 
craftily, and remorselessly set to work to root up the trades associa- 
tions of the cotters, making new crimes by Act of Parliament out of 
innocent acts, suppressing the jury, and practically establishing 
arbitrary rule, under direct control of the police. All who assist or 
countenance the cotters in their trade combinations by word or by deed 
were treated as criminals. The prefect sysfem, the police dragoon- 
ing system, the spy system, the police tribunal system, the press 
prosecution system, were all established with the regular machinery 
so carefully elaborated under the French Empire, in Eussian Poland, 
and in other European countries ‘ under a state of siege.’ Twenty- 
four members of Parliament and many others were thrown into 
prison and condemned in severe sentences for no other offence 
except that of abetting and counselling the cotters how best to 
maintain their trade combinations. In all this there was not a 
pretence of political disaffection, of attack on the authority of the 
Queen, or even of agitation in favour of Home Buie. It was a 
purely money question, a strictly trade dispute, from first to last 
economical and not political. 

All this elaborate schbme of tyranny was carried out, npt in the 
blundering ways of Strafford, or Cromwell, or the Stuarts, but by 
an ingeniously dovetailed apparatus of Acts of Parliament, secret 
understandings, official hints, official denials, and judicial interpreta- 
ti<m. There was always a ready answer to show that everything was 
done with scmpulous legality— on the surface. No blood was shed, 
or but very little blood. In arrests, in condemnations, In the treat- 
ment of prisoners, in tha dragooning of the country, the forms were 
observed and a warrant of law was always forthcoming for every- 
thing. But the people of this country are not long to be hood- 
winked by forms, yrhen all the substance of justice is cast aside. 
Ofqsression becomes even ranker when the oppressor has been 

3 E 3 
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cunniDg enough to arrange a set of cloaks to conceal the oppres- 
sion. 

We are of good cheer then, for we know that such complicated 
scheme of oppression cannot possibly endure in the United Kingdom 
of to-day. But two years, as yet, have passed of Lord Salisbury’s 
twenty years of resolute government, and already the country revolts 
from it. What chance is there of another two years of resolute 
government? The permanent defiance of parliamentary representa- 
tion, the permanent imprisonment of Members of Parliament, the 
arrest of priests, English tourists, mere observers, of every one who is 
obnoxious to the police, the permanent instalment of the police 
system of government, the systematic attempt to crush the trade 
combinations of the whole labouring class, the systematic effort to 
concentrate the whole forces of government in enabling the landlord 
to wring rent from the tenant, the permanent suppression of trial by 
jury, the making it criminal to interfere even by words or by 
reporting a public speech in a trade dispute — in a word the systematic 
attempt to govern Ireland as Bussia governs Poland, and that not in 
the interests of England or the English Crown, but in the interests 
of the landlord class — all this with a firm faith we will not believe 
to be destined to succeed. 

It would be idle to ask what may be the mode, what may be the 
date of its inevitable collapse. With our ancient habits of party 
discipline and our national ways of dogged long-suffering, a party 
which is utterly rotten within and has lost all public confidence 
without, will long maintain a bold front and a fair array in presence 
of the foe. There is no machinery in our constitution whereby 
a discredited Government can be forced to appeal to the nation. 
But we need not be greatly troubled about that. By some unexpected 
incident, at first sight trivial enough, a discredited Government 
mysteriously breaks up, and a party that is odious to the nation gets 
mutinous, disorganised, and craven. A single false step, a scandal 
more outrageous than others, the blind zeal of a reckless partisan, 
the guilty conscience of some of its agents, brings about a sudden 
explosion ^or a secret panic — and all is over. We will bide our time, 
knowing well that a sneaking parody of Continental tyranny is not 
going to succeed in 1889, and being well assured that when the hour 
comes the reaction will be tremendous and lasting. In the mean- 
while, for our parts, we have good reason to think that we are 
making way* 


Feederig Harbison. 
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1 vislTEo'Naples, exclusively for reasons connected with the health 
of my family, in the winter of 1850-51. I saw it no more until the 
winter of 1888-89. The change, which has passed upon the city 
during these thirty-nine years, may without exaggeration be called 
enormous. At the earlier epoch, the reaction, which followed the 
abortive efforts of 1848-49 for national deliverance, was celebrating 
not only its triumph, but its Saturnalia. Personal liberty was de- 
prived of every guarantee ; and the trial of Poerio and his associates, 
who had assisted the King eighteen months before in establishing, 
as he solemnly swore, by his own free will and deliberate conviction, 
a free constitution, was proceeding, under a Government of perjury 
and violence, to its predetermined issues ii^the judicial condemnation 
of the patriot culprits. But at the later period, there lay upon the 
eurface every sign not only of change but of transformation. tThere 
was a free press, free speech, free worship, and freedom Of person, 
with every sign of a vigorous municipal life, replacing the stagnant 
uniformity of a despotism both local and central. The notes, indeed, 
of material progress surpassed everything which could have been ex- 
pected. The basking, loitering, lolling, loafing population, so peculiarly 
Neapolitan, seemed to have become extinct. The filth, which formerly 
made the city offensive to eye and nostril, had disappeared in great 
measure. lu all the frequented parts of the city, the population 
was well-clad. I made it my business to look for stockingless and 
shoeless feet ; and I found them, between young and old, in four 
cases only during my, whole stay. An excellent service had been 
organised, through the main streets, of omnibuses, trams, &nd steam- 
trams ; and it was largely used, not only by the middle, but by the 
working class. Of the butchers’ shops, as the measure of the con- 
sumption of animal food by the people, I cannot speak in the exact 
language of statistics ; but from the evidence of the eye I should say, 
that they were multiplied in some proportion approaching five to one. 
Mendicity, formerly amounting to a public nuisance, bad become 
comparatively rare : the most importunate beggar that I encountered 
was a Sister of Charity. A supply of water, &nlty alike in quality 
and quantity, had been replaced at great cost by one of first-rate 
purity and abundance ; and, as a result, typhoid fever, formerly 
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endemic, had been expelled from the place. In the old quarter, or 
dtUt vecchia, another vast operation was about its beginning. Lying 
below the level of the sea, it was still a constant or frequent nest of 
disease. But municipal enterprise had the remedy prepared in a 
great evisceration (svisceramento). The peccant part was sentenced 
to disappear altogether ; and, partly with change of levels, partly with 
a system of powerful pumping, a new quarter was to rise. Consider- 
able spaces have been recovered from the sea ; and more aggression 
of this kind is in imnfediate contemplation. The old frontage of 
Santa Lucia is to disappear ; with every provision, let us hope, for 
a new and better one on behalf of its picturesque and well-known 
groupings. Much has been done in opening and enlarging thorough- 
fares ; but the movement and traffic of the great streets cry out, and 
that loudly, for more. The spirit of independent enterprise is also 
alive ; and more than one project is at work for piercing through the 
Voinero with a view to a new quarter in that direction. To appre- 
ciate adequately the character and significance of these changes, we 
must bear in mind that Naples, under the Bourbons, was the capital 
of a kingdom of eight millions of souls, having a Court with all 
establishments civil and military fully organised around it, and with 
the social attractions which of themselves generate no inconsiderable 
population. The withdrawal of this great apparatus unquestionably 
caused an enormous vacuum. Many establishments have disappeared, 
and a soldier is rarely seen in the streets, while Eoyal visits to the vast 
and imposing Palaces are necessarily rare. The whole of this vacuum 
has, however, been filled since the Bevolution. The population has 
even grown. The town, too, has been beautified even more than it has 
been enlarged. The site was always noble ; but we have now a noble 
city on a noble site. Splendid gifts have been made to the public by 
distinguished citizens ; for instance the Museum presented by Prince 
Filangieri. Life is opening up for the artisans who have formed 
themselves into unions, and are attending lectures and schools. Art, 
likewise, has lifted up her head ; and I had the satisfaction of witness- 
ing an exhibition of sculpture and painting for the year,^ which 
appeared to me full of life and promise. Is it too much to say that 
all this remarkable development, in so many directions, affords an 
unanswerable proof of the energies which thrive, as in their native 
atmosphere and soil, under a system of freedom and self-government ? 

It wiU readily be understood that these visible results, with which 
the modem Birmingham or 'Manchester may be well contented to 
compare, have not been achieved without the aid of loans ; to the 
extent, as I have understood, of between four and five millions 
sterling. I have not been led to believe that other municipalities 
at the greater Italian cities have been behind that of Naples. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that these great operatioDS, even if in 
> Fostered hy the care and liberality of the Bake of San Donato. 
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all cases prudent, indicate a corresponding advance in the rural dis- 
tricts of Italy. Nay, Naples itself has been cited by a writer of the 
highest authority. Professor Villari, as exhibiting," in the quarter 
now condemned, an example of the extremest distress. The economic 
spectacle exhibited by Italy as a whole since the Revolution, is of a 
mixed character. On the one hand, the increase in her taxation has 
been vast ; so vast as to reach the formidable dimensions of a political 
danger. On the other hand, it has not sapped the loyalty of the 
people to the new state of things ; and, concurrently with the aggra- 
vation of the public burdens, there has been a large growth in the 
of national wealth. The subject is one of enormous interest 
both to the student of political philosophy, and in its direct and 
practical connection with the affairs of Europe at large. 

Some readers may possibly remember or have learned that I 
became a public meddler in the concerns of Southern Italy thirty- 
eight years ago. This interference was due to what would be called 
accident, and was of no intrinsic importance. But there was a 
peculiar combination of time and circumstance ; and it received a 
marked countenance, in different forms, from the two contemporary 
British statesmen who were of the greatest^European weight. Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerstoil. Thus it grew to be a matter of 
notoriety, and even in some small degree df oonsequence* I found it 
stereotyped in the memory of Southern Italy in particular* It was 
at the same time fresh as an event of yesterday. The construction 
to be put upon this vivid recollectioll is not hard to supply. Mean- 
time, I plead it as my apology for public reference to a subject, which 
well deserves to be handled more at leisure and at large. But, 
rightly or wrongly, I felt at Naples as if I had in a manner mortgaged 
a portion of myself to Italian interests, in such a sense that \f I received 
deep impressions upon matters, which seemed in my deliberate view 
to pertain to the vital interests and honour of the country, it would 
become a duty to bear my witness, without fear or favour, to the 
actual state of facts. 

So far as my historical recollection serves me, no country, except 
France between 1789 and the Empire, has ever undergone in a llkft 
space of time such changes^ as have passed upon Italy • in the last 
twenty years. Fourteen hundred years ago she lost empire, and empire 
which had been the proudest that the world had ever. seen. With it, 
or shortly after this first catastrophe, she found that she bgrl nlan lost 
the two essential conditions of natiodal vitality, her unity and her 
independence, as well as those other blessings of which I will not now 
discuss the relative value, liberty, tranquillity, and law. The Italian 
republics indeed offer us a splendid episode. They may claim to be 
the only, or the most formidable, rivals in history to the states of 
ancient Greece, especially in the proof they supplied that, where 
liberty is dearly prized, even a state of almost continuous turbulence 
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and struggle need not preclude the attainment, on the one hand of 
wealth and splendour, on the other of superlative pre-eminence in 
literature and art. But these little states by degrees gave way to 
encroaching dominations. And for many centuries that had been a 
fact, which in the mouth of Mettemich became a sarcasm : Italy was 
simply a geographical expression and no more* Dependence, division, 
despotism, seemed to have become, with the rarest and most partial 
exceptions, a second nature to her, which overlay, absorbed, and 
exhausted the first. For the historic student, and for the imagina- 
tive visitor, a halo of the known past, with a hope perh,aps of a 
possible^ future, still lay about her, and she did not seem to them 

* Less than archangel ruined, and th* excess 

Of glory obscured. 

Nay, the French war, as a whole, had apparently brought her not 
good but evil : for example in the min of a remnant of local liberties,* 
and in the pestilent institution of such a police, as stifled liberty 
without repressing crime. 

All this has been changed as in a transformation scene. As 
against the stranger, by fair fighting, with timely and decisive 
help given by those who found their interest in giving it. As 
against the tyrant, by long, patient, indomitable endurance, and 
by a course of action hardly more than on one single and sad oc- 
casion .(in the case of Bossi) stained with crime. On the surface, 
the French war had injured her, for it stimulated by its after 
action and improved the craft of despotism ; but there was this com- 
pensation, that it for once had suggested the idea, and had even 
lighted the lamp, of liberty, a vital flame which through a sad and 
wearisome half-century never was put out. 

Siam servi, si, ma servi ognor frementi.* 

And now, seven absolute governments have been expelled, sup- 
planted, or transformed: the dissevered fragments of the country 
have united themselves by a process, not of art or violence, but of 
nature : and a nation of near thirty millions has taken its place, by 
an unquestioned title, among the great and ruling Powers of Euro- 
pean Christendom. Surely this is one of the gigantic achievements 
which of itself suffices to make an epoch in the history of the world. 

Nor was the process less rightful than large. Under the old 
system, the lawless element, according to the highest sense of law, 
had its seat in the governments ; and the work of the Bevolutton 
was truly a work of order. 

But it remains to ask, has the process been as thorough as it was 
legitimate: is the surfiEice at all points a just indication of the 
interior : is the &bric as durable as it is fair and bnUiant ? Is there 

* Farini gives interring particulais on this subject, in bis ITittorff if the Stman 

■ Alfieri. 
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any new danger, now in the course of being conjured up from the 
unfathomable depths of vicissitude, which* may come to threaten, in 
whole or in part, the costly acquisitions of the last thirty years ? 
Not only have we to take into view ^ that waywardness of our nature 
which so often neutralises our best blessings, or converts them into 
mischiefs : we have also to bear in mind that the gigantic nature of 
the work achieved leaves room, even amidst general success, for 
much local failure and miscarriage. 

The Italian case cannot be fairly judgedr without taking into our 
account, the special features of the problem. The unification of 
Germany was a vast operation, but it differed from that of Italy at 
least in three vital particulars. The central force of what is now 
united Germany, in Prussia, was more than equal to the whole of 
the auxiliary and subordinate forces : whereas Sardinia could only be 
reckoned third among the Powers planted in Italy, and contained 
less than a fifth of the population. Secondly, the principal units, 
now happily formed into a German Empire, passed into it as they 
were, without the severance of government from subject, or radical 
change in the methods of rule ; whereas the Italian change began 
by convulsing what it sought to unite, through six local revolutions. 
Armies had to be taken over, to serve not only under new masters 
but for new purposes ; and myriads of civilians had likewise to be 
dealt with, whom it would not have been safe by a rude and general 
dismissal to convert into conspirators. Last, and not least, It^ly had 
to face and solve the deplorable question of the temporal power 
attached to the Popedom ; and the political controversy was in her 
case envenomed by the introduction into it, though happily under 
milder conditions, of the verj" same spirit which in other days 
afflicted Europe with the wars of religion. Under such circumstances, 
I conceive that those who love Italy may well be amazed at what 
she has done, and need not be disheartened if there be anything 
which as yet she has been unable to do. 

The Bevolution, which made Italy a nation, has been hailed by 
the mass of the community, and accepted in the main by every 
class. Disaffection might perhaps have been anticipated from the 
aristocracy and the cletgy. As to the aristocracy, I founci no sign of 
it either in Florence or in Naples. It is singular, if in Borne the 
adhesion of the nobility to the Italian throne has been slower than 
elsewhere ; because it was here that under the old system the nobles 
were the most completely excluded frotu all but an honorary share 
in the government. But the explanation would probably be that 
as, in the individual man, organs unemployed tend to atrophy, so in 
this class the privation traditionally accepted starved out the appetite 
for public duty ; until at length Edmond About was led to write of 
the Boman nobility (among whom, however, there were splendid 
exceptions), HSlaa les pamrres gem I ils nCoiii paa rri&me dea moea. 
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As regards the clergy, it is more difficult to judge. Their numbers, 
in the secular branch of the order, do hot seem to have undergone 
inconvenient diminution. Two priests of Ischia, which has a popu- 
lation of only 30,000, assured me that^ independently of the teachers 
in kn ecclesiastical seminary, the island had two hundred of their 
brethren. In Naples the Church is ruled by a Cardinal Archbishop 
(San Felice), whose praise is in every mouth for his holy living and 
devotion to his work. He does not meddle in politics ; ’ which I 
take to be an accepted phrase for signifying that he has a strong 
Italian feeling. In the streets of the city I saw at least ten priests 
for eveiy soldier ; and, notwithstanding the abolition of the monastic 
corporations, there was a fair sprinkling of monks, who are retained, 
apparently in not illiberal numbers, for the service of the conventual 
churches. In these apparently flourishing circumstances, the policy 
of non-interference, avowedly adopted by the Italian Government, 
has left the clerical body largely dependent upon the Pope for 
countenance and promotion. But they spring from the people ; and 
the national sentiment appears to be by no means extinct among 
them. Doctor Antenori, a well-known and respected Neapolitan 
physician, who unites the characters of Liberal and believer, and 
whom I shall have occasion again to mention, assured me that the 
Italian clergy was frankly liberal (francammte liberale ) : probably 
an over-sanguine but yet not an unimportant testimony. I have 
before me an excellent tract ^ by a South Italian priest, which, while 
perfectly dutiful in a religious sense to the Pope, entreats him once 
for all to abandon and denounce Hhe unnatural marriage of the 
crosier and the sword ’ (p. 64), and has some lines (p. 65) on the 
concord generally prevailing between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities; which are not unworthy of attention. 

Everywhere we have living in harmony the prefects and the archbi^ops, the 
sub-prefects and the bishops : and in the small country towns, as a general rule, 
there is no sort of estrangement between the syndics and the parish priests, among 
whom the Hon Tadficoa are innumerable, while the Hon BelUgen'OB maybe counted 
on the fingers. 

It should also be borne in mind that, before the new state of 
things had arrived, a body of ten thousand Italian clergy, und^ the 
auspices of Passaglia, had declared against the temporal power. And, 
upon the whole, the most rational conclusion seems to be that the 
Italian spirit has still a widely spread representation among them. 
In the community at large, the national sentiment appeared to be 
universal. Indeed I must own my astonishment as well as pleasure 
at the wonderful manner in which it seems to have taken hold of the 
masses even in rural and secluded districts, though they have never 
had the advantage of any sort of political education : nor have I been 

* J7 Suntuario e la ConeUiaeione: pel Sacerdote Arcangelo Katunna. Padula: 
t December 18S7. .A case has recently been stated in a London journal where a bishop 
ha# been called to account for publishing similar opinions. 
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without some special means of forming ^ judgment on this subject 
from popular manifestations, of which 1 have been a witness. 

Upon the whole I take it to be a solid and established fact that 
the unity, nationality, and independence of Italy are not the mere 
upthrow of a political movement, which some following convulsion 
may displace, but are the long-prepared and definitive results of 
causes permanent in their nature ; and are, notwithstanding dangers, 
some of them most subtle and others visibly alarming, to be reckoned 
with on the same footing as the unity, independence, and nationality 
of othev great European countries. 

No writer dealing, as I am now dealing, with the favourable side 
of the Italian account, can omit to acknowledge the large and invalu- 
able contribution which has been made by the personal conduct of 
the King and Queen to the great national cause. On this subject, 
there is not a voice, nor so much as a whisper of dissent. The Queen 
had, long before her accession to the throne, taken a high place in 
the public estimation. The King is prized for his absolute good 
faith and loyalty to the constitution. He has the reputation of 
being at once generous with his own means, and sparing of the public 
treasure. The outbreak of the cholera in Naples afforded to the 
King an opportunity of which he made noble use, and the courage 
and humanity, with which on that occaSon he confronted infection 
and the risk of death, have left a deep impression on the prateful 
memory of the people, and have shown the world that the courage 
of the House of Savoy is not confined to the battle-field, but finds 
congenial exercise where danger is encountered not to destroy life 
but to save it. 

But there is one sign which, in my mind, surpasses all others in 
establishing the genuineness of the Italian reconstruction, and as a 
promise of its permanence. It is the absolute freedom of speech and 
writing. I do not mean merely the freedom of journalism, although 
that is a note of constitutional liberty alike indispensable and invalu- 
able. * But eveiy journal is a power, and moreover belongs to a 
fraternity of associated powers, certain or likely to resent an assault 
upon one member of* the family as a menace to the liberties of all 
the rest. Now in Italy it is not the periodical press only with its 
network of defences, it is also the solitary and undefended writer who 
appears to possess an immunity as large, and as secure, as he could 
enjoy in lands where freedom is traditional and hereditary, and where 
its prerogatives or privileges have been imbibed, so to speak, with 
the mother’s milk of every one of us. I rn^st own I expected to find 
that in a country where popular right has hardly yet emerged from 
in&ncy, it would have been not indeed withheld, but yet granted 
only after a fashion^ and beset with cautions and reserves. 

Of all the evils markhig the domination of the Bourbons in the 
South of Italy, the most aggravated was the Camorra. The word, 
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happily incapable of translation into English, may be paraphrased as 
meaning a sub-government, lodged in the hands of criminals, and 
administered by them throughout the country. It was, I apprehend, 
far worse than the Nihilism of Bussia. Farther north in Italy, the 
secret societies were limited to political objects. In Ireland they had 
their origin in the tyranny of the landlord class. In both these cases, 
they had in view remedies, of whatever kind, for definite evils which 
had brought them into existence. The Camorra was so secret, that 
to this hour its charactei is not perfectly known. But it was worse 
than the others in this, that it had no more of a remedial character 
than the rule which Milton describes as established in Pandemonium. 
It was simply a wanton excrescence of evil ; the lawlessness of Power 
towards the subjects, reflected and repeated in another lawlessness, 
organised by one portion of the sufferers against the rest, and highly 
efficient at least in the business of taxing them. Evidently the 
Camorra, such as I have described it, indicated that tlie social 
disease, due to misgovernment, had reached its extremest phase. As 
far as 1 have been able to learn, it has so far felt the influence of 
recent changes that it has passed into a milder phase, and is now 
chiefly to be traced in combinations more or less violently repressive 
of individual freedom, but less venomous than the old gangrene in 
this, that they may aim at' remedies for mischiefs, and do not simply 
confront government with anti-gov(»rnment. 

Perhaps I attach to this subject I am now touching, what may 
be thought an exaggerated importance. But I am one of those 
who believe that true civilisation largely consists in, and may be 
absolutely tested and measured by, the substitution of moral for 
physical forces. Of these moral forces, there is one which specially 
falls within the domain of statesmen, and of general opinion. That 
force is publicity. It is the establishment of a state of things, 
wherein the word spoken, written, printed, is not punishable except 
by the known conditions of the laws ; and where, in the interpreta- 
tion of those laws, the doubtful case is habitually ruled in the sense 
and interest of freedom. It is perhaps the only force, of which it 
can be said that, although of course it is in human hands liable to 
abuse, its abuse has never in histoiy been recorded as intolerable. 
It is the force which, beyond all others, keeps the atmosphere of a 
country sweet and pure. It is like some favoured medicines, which 
are gentle no less than they are effective. For its power is a vast 
and effectual power, a power Vhich no scheme of tyranny, in these 
islands or elsewhere, can permanently withstand. I rely upon its 
existence in Italy, more than upon any other single incident of the 
great transfonnation, to assure the permanence, and complete the 
range, of the new order of things. Pervading as it does Britidi 
thought and life, as it is among, the greatest, so is it, I conceive, 
among the latest of our acquisitions ; and it is a cause of marvel not 
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less than of delight that in Italy it should rate itself a contemporary 
\7ith the birth of freedom, and among the guardians of its cradle. 

If it be permitted me to suggest a special cause which has 
helped the new-born kingdom to maintain a right policy in this 
delicate matter with so much firmness and consistency on behalf of 
all its subjects, I think it may have been at least partially due to a very 
peculiar and prime necessity of the case. Before the Popedom had 
lost its European status as a sovereignty of no mean antiquity, Italy 
had claimed and exercised freedom of speech in the very highest 
matter .by proclaiming, as the priest Ratunna now proclaims 
(ibid. p. 62^, that she could not remain a headless Italy, ^an Italy 
bereft of her natural as well as historical capital. The Government 
of Pius the Ninth yielded in 1870, but yielded only to sheer force. The 
permission to abide in Rome, and to possess the Vatican in an isolated 
and silent, but, as far as I can understand, complete independence, 
was a permission to which no parallel can be found in the annals 
of conquered states. The Italian Government would have been 
juridically justified in expelling the rival sovereign. But then Italy 
would also have been forced into contradiction with her own rules of 
religious liberty, in expelling the Bishop of the Roman Diocese. 
Not on this ground only, but on other grounds too obvious to require 
mention, a high expediency bound that Government to endure, to 
respect, to invite the presence of a great personage within its 
borders, and at the very centre of its public life, from wliom it 
knew that it was not to expect a reciprocity of toleration. The temporal 
Popedom had had many chances : the chance of presiding over an 
Italian Confederation ; the chance of ruling in the Leonine City ; 
the chance of the Treaty of September, which was understood to 
contemplate the civil sovereignty of the King in Rome, but to couple 
it with a condition, expressed or implied, that the second sun should 
never set or rise except in Florence, and that the Pope should remain 
the only and august object offered to the eyes of the Roman people. 
All these chances ha# escaped. The Piedmontese, as the whole 
force of the Italian nation was then, but is no longer, called, cor- 
porally and materially held the city. But Pius the Ninth remained fast 
in his determination £o cany on the war of words, and denounced 
the occupation of Rome, not only as a civil usurpation, but as an 
impious offence to be punished by excommunication. It was 
obviously either impossible, or in the highest degree impolitic, 
to check by civil means the denunciations which ostensibly pro- 
ceeded out of the spiritual sphere, however much they may have 
invited and implied a readiness, even an eagerness, to receive the 
assistance of the secular arm. May it not possibly iiave been found 
that the necessity thus established of the extremest tolerance in 
the very highest cirole entailed, if dot in logic at least in policy, 
either a like necessity or a sufficient inducement for giving sane- 
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tion to the like freedom on all the lower social levels ? This is 
offered as a conjecture only. It is offered to explain a remarkable 
phenomenon. If it be a sound conjecture, then that chain of cause 
and effect is indeed one of curious interest, which has made the 
Pope the efficient cause of an untrammelled freedom in speaking, 
writing, printing, which cannot be without its analogue in the faculty 
of thought that has these outward operations for its vent. 

It is right, however, that I should supply an example of such 
freedom as it is now actually at work, and enable the reader to judge 
for himself whether I have been picturing fairly this feature of the 
case. For this purpose I revert to the work of Dr. Antenori. Its con- 
tents are various, and include a chapter which copiously 'and stoutly 
defends indissoluble marriage, still the uninvaded law of Italy. But 
the portions of the work with which I have here properly to do, are 
of a more daring kind. They describe abuses of judicial adminis- 
tration especially in Sicily, and also the lives and manners pre- 
valent in a high circle at Eome, with a strength of language not to 
be exceeded in the freest country of the globe. I do not at this 
moment either question the sincerity or assert the truth of the 
charges. But I think that the reference, which I have now to make 
to them, will render it easy to form a judgment as to the con- 
vincing testimony they bear to the existence of a freedom in 
speech and in printing, which undoubtedly satisfies in full the 
extremest demand of liberty, and which, on the other hand, could 
not be e:^ceeded without the establishment of something like a 
public nuisance. 

Dr. Antenori, in the work to which I have already made a brief 
reference, brings ^ a broad accusation of social immorality against the 
governing and administrative class. He charges a reintroduction of 
torture into judicial processes upon the authorities entrusted with the 
administration of the law of public security ; a law due without doubt 
to the perilous condition of the country, from middle Italy southwards, 
when it was taken over from the former Government, overrun with 
brigandage. Indeed it came into the hands of the newly constituted 
Power not without risk of aggravation to the mischief from the dis- 
charge of the incurable portion of the old servants of the State, mili- 
tary or civil. Further imder this head, he alleges widespread pecuniary 
corruption. Most of these charges are general, and inaccessible to legal 
challenge, yet not on that account, in some points at law, to public 
discussion and confutation. In the case, however, of processes tried 
at Naples in 1867, and another at Turin in 1880, he comes nearer to 
the mark, in associating local and subordinate agents of G-ovemment 
with a work of pure plunder.^ Finally, he shifts the scene to Sicily, 
and widens the ground of the impeaclment. Here, according to him, 
the courts of justice are absolutely subservient to the functionaries 

* 8tu4iU SocUiU. (Bx) Qliuei^ Antenori. Napoli : 18S5. Ohap. vli. p. 315. 

• Ibid. pp. 317-22. 
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of the executive,^ nor does he exempt the Gonrt of Appeal in Borne 
from his imputations as to a portion of its officers or members not 
very distinctly defined, while high honour is paid to the rest. The 
juries, as he declares, are sometimes chosen from the most worthless 
persons, or those most dependent on the governing authorities; some- 
times made the subject of persistent inquisition and of persecuting 
pressure. Growing more and more particular as he proceeds with 
the case of his native island, he indicates places and persons ^ either 
without any disguise or with one so slight as evidently, and I assume 
conscioqsly, to run all the risks of being called to account. I must 
observe in passing that he calls Sicily ‘ the Ireland of Italy ’ {queata 
nuova Irlahda d^Iialm)^ and regards the case of our sister island as 
the common property of all who desire to illustrate by a familiar in- 
stance the evils of old and continuing misgovemment. In two 
detailed narratives of processes against individuals, from which even 
the element of torture is not wholly absent, not without support from 
verifying evidences, and prolonging his details through twenty or 
twenty-five pages with abundance of names, times, and places, Antenori 
draws a picture which, so far as it goes, might be thought to be a 
description of the Bourbon times, in the excesses of the executive, and 
the degradation of the judicial 6rgans, against which, as he properly 
observes, the simple existence of good law«, a fact he never dreams of 
questioning, does not of itself afford a sufficiently operative guarantee. 

My first purpose in referring to this impeachment, as frfie and 
as daring as if it proceeded from Burke in his assault on Warren 
Hastings, is to note its importance as a conclusive proof of the liberty 
now accorded to speech and printing in Italy. The work of Antenori 
was published in 1885 ; and it has remained as free from censure by 
authority or law as if it had been protected by the privilege of 
Parliament. But more than this. I can refer to some personal 
details, which appear to show that the freedom of comment on the 
acts of authority, of which Antenori’s book exhibits the ne plus 
is not a thing grudgingly tolerated by the authorities of the 
country, but is on the contrary either regarded by them as a normal 
and inseparable feature of a constitutional system, or is even wel- 
comed as a valuable aid in pursuing to their hiding-places, and tear- 
ing out of the soil, the last relics of old and ingrained comiptions. 

On quitting Naples in the beginning of February, it was my 
agreeable duty to return thanks to the Syndic of Naples, as head of 
the municipality, and to the Frefecf as the repreaentative of the 
central 'government, for the unwearied and profuse courtesies with 
which, on account of incidents long gone l^, both the one and the 
other had been pleased to greet rue. I fdt myself unable to acquit 
myself of this duty, so far as the Prefect was concerned, without 
saying a few words as to the impression whidi had been made upcm 
* pp. 826, 828-3, 881, 844. • Zb, 34S-7a * lb. p. 849. 
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me by what 1 bad seen of the new syBtem, and of its contrast with 
the old. For me there w4b no difficulty in assuring the Prefect of 
my strong hope and firm belief that all the essential objects of the 
great Italian revolution were likely to be effectually attained. But 
I thpught it would be less than honest, were I to omit all reference 
to remaining imperfections and drawbacks, if it were even for this 
reason, that they were an old and evil inheritance in Southern Italy 
from the Bourbon period, which I myself had so actively endeavoured 
at a former juncture to hold up to European reprobation. I there- 
fore wrote, on the 8th of February, not of course without the use 
of apologetic expressions, to the following effect. That the work of 
national Regeneration was a gigantic one, and that it could only be 
completed by a protracted struggle with evil habits and traditions, 
certain to linger among the agents, as well as the subjects, of power. 
I could not hope, though much had been achieved, that something 
did not still remain to do. I had read in the work of Antenori 
statements bearing upon the administration of justice especially in 
Sicily, and on the relations between the political and the judicial 
organs of the constitution, which appeared to be of grave import. 
Finally, how much gratification it would give me if he could assure 
me that these charges either had been, or were capable of being, 
refuted. In writing this letter to the Prefect, Count Codronchi, I 
took into account his high character and reputation, but 1 was sensible 
that, on the most favourable showing, I must rely largely on his in- 
dulgence, tod that I had given to any person so predisposed a specious 
title to condemn me for officious obtrusion. The utmost I could expect 
in the treatment of my letter was leniency, with some delay. But 
instead of this, a few hours after it had been delivered, I received at 
Amalfi, forty or fifty miles from Naples, a telegram from the Prefect, 
which thanked me for the letter, and requested permission at once to 
publish it as it stood. I cit^ this as a signal proof that to the chief 
agents of government in Italy, publicity, though it may entail 
occasional inconveniences, has become not only an habitual but an 
elementary and vital principle of public life. 

And now I come to deal with the drawbacks and shortcomings of 
the Italian Bevolution. The most serious of -them all has reference 
to the^ subject opened by Dr. Antenori ; and it reminds us that 
where inveterate evils have prevailed, it may be more easy, on a 
transfer of power, to recast the laws than, to reform the administra- 
tion of a country. To reform the laws, nothing more is required 
than the gathering together, with the sanctions of parliamentary 
fireedom under an honest sovereign — and never were sovereigns 
more honest than Victor Emmanuel and Humbert — of a limited 
number of the ablest and most upright men, who have to . act to- 
gether in the eye of day, under the notice and, if seed be, the 
.censure, of their constituents, of their countrymen, and of the world. 
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But when we come to the civil and judicial administration of the 
country, in its lower ramifications, and in remote provinces, where 
the atmosphere is little stirred by the breath and movement of firee 
opinion, it is a very different matter. It must always be borne in 
mind that oppression, which may sanctify an individual, invariably 
degrades a people. The continued exhibition of contempt for right in 
the Grovemment and its agents, combined with impunity, corrupts 
and eats away the very notion of right, as to public matters, in the 
community at large. Nothing seems, for example, more plain than that 
in all t^e early stages of the French Bevolution good intentions very 
widely and generally prevailed; but the abominable government, 
with whicU France had been cursed since Henry the Four£h, had so 
enfeebled the sense of public justice, that there was no force adequate 
to repress the turbid elements which of necessity exist in every 
community, that occasional outrage and excess left here and there a 
stain upon the cause of liberty from the first, and that fatal facilities 
were thereby furnished to its ever-watchful enemies. Even so in 
Southern Italy, an ingrained corruption, which had become the 
ruling motive power of public transactions, could not but exhibit 
itself after the Kevolution. There were many old agents of adminis- 
tration whom it must have been necessary to retain, and there were 
doubtless crowds of new ones, who had been bred in an atmosphere 
of prevailing laxity, and amidst a general absence of public spirit 
and of civil manhood. Yet more than this : they had been reared 
under a regime that abhorred and proscribed that publicity, to 
which I have assigned such an inestimable value, and by which 
the light is now let in, and the endemic mischiefs of the body 
politic will be first abashed and eventually expelled. On the 
charges of Dr. Antenori I give no opinion beyond this, that I 
believe it was well there should be a state of things in which they 
could be made. I do not look to his very respectable testimony alone, 
or even principally, when I say that evidently a great, which must 
probably be a gradual, process of reformation and purgation is re- 
quired in judicial operations, and in the influences brought to bear 
upon them, especially in the South ; for in the North, the public life 
of the country, before the Bevolution came about, had been more kept 
alive by practice and had a better fibre. If I am to point to a part 
especially peccant, I should name the manner in which some secondary 
members of the legal profession have made seats in the Chamber into 
an instrument for corrupting the judibature through their real or sup- 
posed power over the Government, and through pressure which 
its agents may thus be supposed to exercise over the judges in the 
provinces. Antenori cites a letter written to his clients by a zealous 
advocate, who fears he shall lose his cause unless he ia provided with 
some coadjutor who is a member of Parliament. And I have heard on 
unquestionable authority, and with reference to an important s[dhere, 
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of an iostance in which a briefless barrister has acquired great power 
and large practice by becoming a member of Parliament, and by the 
fact or the idea, whichever it may be, of the influence he can bring to 
bear through executive agency on the determination of causes. Evils 
of this kind bear upon the face of them the hereditary mark of their 
association with the bygone despotism. Free institutions are their 
deadliest foe ; and if these work freely, as they must work where 
publicity prevails, they will put an end to judicial corruption in Italy, 
as they put an end to it id England. 

Like the relics of Bourbonism and of despotic rule in general, 
the ecclesiastical difficulty, so far as it is held to embrace ecume- 
nil^l considerations, is one which it is not within the power of Italy 
or her Government summarily to dispose of. I shall not attempt to 
discuss it at large. I will simply observe that real progress has been 
made in papal circles towards the acknowledgment of an Italian 
royalty and nationality; but that the claim to a temporal dominion, 
in Eome and we know not how far beyond it, is steadily maintained ; 
and is prosecuted by some means which are indirect, as well as by 
manifestoes from time to time. I conceive it to be evident that this 
territorial question is one in which no foreign power can rightfully 
interfere. But there is, in most European countries, a party which 
maintains, strange as it maCJr appear, the right of Roman Catholics 
as such to determine by what government a portion of the Italian 
people shall be ruled. In some cases it is conceivable that con- 
tingencies may yet arise, in which* this party may exercise an appre- 
ciable influence on the government of those countries, if no^ to the 
extent of avowedly instituting a crusade for the re-establishment of 
the Papal throne, yet by promoting a policy hostile to Italy as a 
penalty for her refusal to entertain for herself the question of its 
restoration. This party may also stimulate the organisation, within 
Italian borders, of a combination hostile to the established order, and 
disposed to imdermine it. A friendly observer might be inclined to 
think that this state of facts seems to recommend to Italy a general 
policy rather of modesty and reserve than of ambition or display, so 
as to open no avenue of assault to the ill-disposed. 

I turn however to a subject, which appears to be one for more 
grave and urgent anxiety, that of the Italian finance. 

In a case like that of Italy, where the chains of a nation liave 
been riveted by the continuity of tyrannous practice through many 
centuries, the process of escape"^ from them is of immeasurable di£S- 
culty, and liberty is a jewel for which a high price has to be paid. 
Consequently we may learn without surprise that, for much pf the 
period since I860,' years of peace, as well as years of war, were years 
of deficit, that a huge public debt was unavoidably accumulated, and 
that it was only by great sacrifices on the part of the pe(^e and by 
heroic efforts that stetesmen were enabled at length to establish an 
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equilibrium between revenue and charge.'® But unhappily the 
ground, acquired with so much labour, has again been lost. 

Upon this subject I shall present some details, which will be 
principally taken from a clear and able report by Mr. Kennedy of 
the Roman Embassy, presented to our Parliament in March' last. 
The National Debt of Italy, which on the 31st of December 1861 
stood at one hundred and twenty millions, has reached the porten- 
tous figure of five hundred and twenty millions ; with an annual 
charge of twenty-three millions, which considerably exceeds that 
entaildd by the Debt of the United Kingdom, and constitutes nearly 
two-fifths^of the entire expenditure of the country. ^ 

That expenditure, for the current year, is taken at sixty-three 
millions : but if we add to this amount the special credits of five 
millions for the army and navy, it rises to sixty-eight millions, a 
sum never reached by our own peace expenditure until the year 
1868, and considerably exceeding the (Federal) charge of the United 
States, a country which has more than double the population of Italy, 
and has the largest aggregate of estimated wealth in the world. To 
this charge of sixty-eight millions, there will, according to a return 
issued from the Finance Department, be an addition, already fore- 
seen, for the five years 1889-94, rising from 1,160,000Z. in the first 
year, to 5,200, OOOi. in the last, and averaging three millions and a 
quarter. 

Deficits are again following oi^e another in portentous sequence, 
like wave on wave, at the rate of several millions a year ; that of 
1887-8 nearly touched three millions, and the promise of the present 
year is even less favourable. Mr. Kennedy takes it, from the Budget 
speech, at 7,850,000i. The present anticipation for 1889-90 is 
3,800,000i. 

The methods of covering these deficiencies appear to present 
mere expedients: except that, for the coming year, the minister 
proposed new taxes to the amount of two and a quarter millions. 
The proposals, not of expenditure but of taxation, led to a Parlia- 
mentary crisis. And indeed the taxation of the country has reached 
a point so burdensome to the population" as to excite wonder at the 
patience with which it is borne, and also to suggest the question, if 
such be'the strain of peace, where is the margin for the doubled or 
trebled impositions which war might bring about; and are these 
vast outlays the way to power, or to ^potence ? 

To all this we have to add that the produce of the existing taxes, 

Mr. Frobyn, in his excellent book upon Italy from 1815 to 4St8fhaa to note this 
happy state of tifings, and (p. 861) very naturally aasameB that after such a vantage- 
ground had ODoe been reached, it would be steadily held. 

On this subject much may be gathered from the work of Mr. BeaucLeic on 
Svral Italy (Bentley, 1888) — a book which would be stiU more valuable if the pat* 
tioulars in which it abounds were move cazefuHy amnged and classified. 
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instead of growing, has begun to diminish, that a great calamity has 
happened in the lapse of the commercial arraugements with France, 
and that the imports and exports of the country have shown in 1888 
a decrease exceeding twenty-one millions sterling. Finally ; Italy, 
not from caprice or economical illusions, but from the pressure of 
fiscal necessity or occasion, has come to be more and more a country 
of protective laws : even the import of corn is taxed, and in Janu- 
ary I noticed the price of bread in Naples to be higher than in 
London. 

The printed speeches of various deputies have been befbre me, 
who in repent years have endeavoured to rouse their constituencies or 
the Chamber to a sense of danger. And when, in February last, the 
Budget of the year 1889-90 was produced, it led to a ministerial 
defeat, and a political crisis. For some days Signor Crespi was out of 
office ; but, in the character of the indispensable man, he was restored. 
It seems difficult in Italy, as elsewhere, to make the individual 
elector, who has there the excuse that his class is new to its duties, 
aware of his responsibilities, as the ultimate corrector or source of 
mischief. And there has not appeared in the Parliament any wide- 
spread disposition to go to the root of the matter in searching out 
the causes of the vast expenditure, so that the crisis and the partial 
reconstruction have silently^passed by without the introduction of any 
vital change in the financid situation. The Italian practice is to refer 
the Budget* to a Committee of the Chamber, which 

proposes such changes as it thinics fit either in the revenue or the 
charge, and which is at liberty to prejudge the case of any tax proposed 
without suggesting other means of supplying the public needs.*® In 
December last (if I read its figures rightly), it augmented an esti- 
mated deficit of 54,000,000 francs to one of 68,000,000. 

Now this condition of the finances, which is of course open to the 
friendly or unfriendly criticism of the world, is not, like the surviving 
corruptions of the administrative system, or the problem which has 
its centre in the Vatican, an inherited, and for the time inevitable, 
burden. In the main it lies within the control of the Italian 
Oovemmentcand people. They can if they please extract the sting ; 
so that in respect to it, and to its possible consequences, they have 
on the one hand power which they may turn to account, and they 
have, on the other, responsibility from which they cannot escape. 
The day of half measures seem^ to have gone by. 

Let me conclude with a few words on the general position and 
office of Italy as a European Power. By the favour of Providence 
she is, to use a Scottish phrase, eminently self-contained. She does 
not indeed now, as in Dante’s time,^ embrace the Gulf of Quamero 
on the east, and she has suffered on the west the loss of Nice and 
Mentone, which England certainly regrets. But there lies a 

Jlel&ione della CommUsUme Qenerale del ^ilaneie, Boma : 1888. P. 74. 

>■ Ittf, ix. 113. 
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sublime barrier between her and the body of the European continent 
in the Alpine chain, which some even defem to be more eflFectual, as 
a defence, than the Channel which severs us from France. What a 
blessing it might on the whole have been, if some uther great 
countries had been similarly fenced ! It was natural fondly to 
expect, in contemplating the formation of a European Italy as it 
dawned upon the horizon, that she would find for a time, 
perhaps for a long time, more than suGSeient occupation in the 
development of the vast resources which •she possesses in her soil 
and climate, her sea coast measured by thousands of miles, and the 
great and varied gifts and admirable disposition of her people. And, 
having knt)wn something of Italy in the official relations of former 
years, I bear a willing testimony to this truth : that, so far as I may 
presume to speak, in the transactions of collective Europe she 
has acted as a conservative and as a philanthropic Power. In the 
complicated and difficult arrangements consequent upon the Treaty 
of Eerlin, her voice was ever for the right, and her influence was 
materially felt in that direction. Nor should our countrymen forget 
that she has acted all along in special concord with ourselves. It is 
true that she declined to take part in the settlement of Egypt after the 
revolution effected by Arabi, when the British Government in 1882 
deemed itself bound in honour by inherited obligations to undertake 
it. But she judged the matter, as it was her duty to judge it, from 
her point of view ; and in my opinion she gave us no title whatever 
to complain of her abstention. It wpuld, perhaps, be prefiftimptiious in 
me to express the wish that, as she abstained from joint action at Alex- 
andria, so she might have foregone sole action at Massowah. But I 
cannot help feeling a strong conviction that her true strength lies, at 
any rate for our time, within her own borders. She is still an infant 
state. What is hereafter to become bone is for the present gristle. 
Horses prematurely run not only lose the stake, but compromise their 
future. I am persuaded that Italy has not an enemy in the world. 
There is, indeed, on the surface as represented by the Press of the 
two countries, much uneasy feeling between France and her great 
Transalpine neighbour. Causes of comj>laint, some of sensible and 
some of lesser moment, are alleged on her behalf. But flo they cancel 
the service rendered in 1852 by the Franco-Austrian wax ; and is it 
quite certain that, without that service, the national cause would 
at this date have reached its consummation in a free, independent, 
and united Italy, and a sixth metnber have been added to the 
European family of the greater States ? In other generations, other 
centuries, there can be no doubt that, both from Germany and from 
France, Italy endured the most grievous wrongs. * Since the Boman 
Empire (which requited conquest by introdhcing law), she has 
been always the sufferer, never the aggressor. But to impute to any 
one of these three Powers at this time a determined purpose of 
hostility to Italy, would be to imagine so strange a combination of 
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wickedness and folly as does not usually happen, and as ought never 
to be presupposed, in human affairs. Neither does logic require, 
nor policy permit, records of obsolete offences to be kept. Nothing 
could be more senseless than that she should now cherish resentment 
against France, or Austria, or Germany. She has her own burdens 
to bear, her own problems to solve ; and so have they. I have the 
strongest confidence that those who love her in this country heartily 
desire that she should live in equal and in lasting harmony with them 
all. If we are to place in the balance, and weigh with reference to 
their bearing upon Italian interests, firstly, Transalpine storms ; 
secondly, the smouldering resentment that still nestles in the Roman 
Court; &id thirdly, the vulgar and homely difficulty of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, with the suffering it entails upon the people 
and the perils of which it may be the parent to the State, possibly 
the dispassionate but friendly observer might give his judgment in 
something like the following terms. That the third and last-named 
problem impatiently awaits, and absolutely demands, its prompt 
and definitive solution from the temperance and courage of Italian 
statesmanship, and from the calm recognition of facts with the inevi- 
table postulates following in their train. That the second, if it 
offers no present opening for the removal of all discontents, yet may, 
with a contented recognition of progress already made, and without 
intolerable mischief, await some more favourable conjunction of 
characters and circumstances. But that the first ought not to be in 
any sense a danger or a difficulty ; that no peril can overhang the 
country from that quarter, unless she travel forth to seek it ; and 
that to solicit gratuitously such a peril is to reverse the beneficent 
discovery of Franklin, and to invite the destructive rage of lightning 
into hearth and home. 

We are all the debtors of Italy in the mental order. She it was 
who trained us up to the modem civilisation. We cannot repay the 
debt. But, if we are conscious of its existence, we can acknowledge 
it ; and we can fit our conduct to that acknowledgment by the prayer 
that she may permanently discharge her high duties as a member of 
the European family by a steady regard to the welfare of that family 
as a whole, and by detecting and renouncing' every temptation to 
sink back to the level of lower ideas and of narrower aims. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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AN APPEAL 

AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

We, the undersigDed, wish to appeal to the common sense and the 
educated thought of the men and women of England agaiQst the 
proposed extension of the Parlmmentarj suffrage to women. 

1. While desiring the fullest poskble development of the .powers, 
energies, and education of women, we believe that their .work for 
the State, and their responsibilities towards it, must always differ 
essentially from those of men, and that therefore their share in the 
working of the State machinery should be different ' from < that 
assigned to men. Certain large departments of the national life are 
of necessity worked exclusively by men. To men belong the 
struggle of debate and legislation in Parliament; the bard and 
exhausting labour implied in the administration of the national 
resources and powers ;,the conduct of England’s relations towards the 
external world ; the working of the army and navy ; alb the heavy, 
laborious, fundamental industries of the State, such as those of 
mines, metals, and railways ; the lead and supervision of English 
commerce, the management of our vast English finance, the service 
of that merchant fleet on which ous food supply depends. In all 
these spheres women’s direct participation is made impossible either 
by the disabilities of sex, op by strong formations of custom and 
habit resting ultimately upon physical difference^ against which it is 
useless to contead^^ ^ey are';j|^tediu4f^» ih^me degree, by all 
these national activith^ i J^e^ they m degree to have 
an influence on them iH,- lilu^iiifluenoe^hey ali^ady have, and will 
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have more and more as the education of women advances. But their 
direct interest in these matters can never equal that of men, whose 
whole energy of mind and body is daily and hourly risked in them. 
Therefore it is not just to give to women direct power of deciding 
questions of Parliamentary policy, of war, of foreign or colonial affairs, 
of commerce and finance equal to that possessed by men. We hold 
that they already possess an influence on political matters fully pro- 
portioned to the possible share of women in the political activities 
of England. 

At the same time we are heartily in sympathy with all the 
recent efforts which have been made to give women a more impor- 
.tant part in those affairs of the community where th^ir interests 
and those of men are equally concerned ; where it is possible for 
them not only to decide but to help in carrying out, and where, 
therefore, judgment is weighted by a true responsibility, and can be 
guided by experience and the practical information which comes 
from it. As voters for or members of School Boards, Boards of 
Guardians, and other important public bodies, women have now 
opportunities for public usefulness wliich must promote the growth 
of character, and at the same time strengthen among them the 
social sense and habit. All these changes of recent years, together 
with the great improveipents in women’s education which have 
accompanied them, we cordially welcome. But we believe that the 
emancipating process has now reached the limits fixed by the physical 
constitution of women, and by the fundamental difference which 
must always exist between their main occupations and those of men. 
The care of the sick and the insane ; the treatment of the poor ; the 
education of children ; in all these matters, and others besides, they 
have made good their claim to larger and more extended powers. 
We rejoice* in it. ' But when it comes to questions of foreign or 
colonial policy, or of grave constitutional change, then we maintain 
that the necessary and normal experience of women — speaking gene- 
rally and in the mass — does not and can never provide them with 
such materials for sound judgment as are open to men. 

To sum up : we would give them their f^ill share in the State 
of social effort and social mechanism ; we look for their increasing 
activity in that higher State which rests on thought, conscience, and 
moral influence ; but we protest against their admission to direct 
power in that State which does rest upon force — the State in its 
administrative, military and* financial aspects — where the physical 
capacity, the accumulated experience and inherited training of men 
ought to prevail without the harassing interference of those who, 
though they, may be partners with men in debate, can in these 
matters never be partners with them in action. 

2. If we turn fix)m the right of women to the sufi&ageT-^ right 
which on the grounds just given we deny — ^to the ^ect which the 
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possession of the suffrage xnay be expected to have on their cha- 
racter and position and on family life, we find ourselves no less in doubt. 
It is urged that the influence of women in politics would tell upon 
the side of morality. We believe that it does so tell already, and 
will do so with greater force as women by improved education fit 
themselves to exert it more widely and efficiently. But it may be 
asked, On what does this moral influence depend ? We believe that it 
depends largely on qualities which the natural position and functions of 
women as they are at present tend to develop, and which might be 
seriously impaired by their admission to the turmoil of active political 
life. These qualities are, above all, sympathy and disinterestedness. 
Any disposition of things which threatens to lessen the nationftl reserve 
of such forces as these we hold to be a misfortune. It is notoriously 
difficult to maintain them in the presence of party necessities and 
in the heat of party struggle. Were women admitted to this struggle, 
their natural eagerness and quickness of temper would probably 
make them hotter partisans than men. As their political relations 
stand at present, they tend to check in them the disposition to 
partisanship, and to strengthen in them the qualities of sjmcipathy and 
disinterestedness. We believe that their admission to the suffrage 
would precisely reverse this condition of things, and that the whole 
nation would suffer in consequence. Fon whatever may be the duty 
and privilege of the parliamentary vote for men, we hold that 
citizenship is not dependent upon or identical with the possession 
of the suffrage. Citizenship lies it^ the participation of* each indi- 
vidual in effort for the good of the community. And we believe 
that women will be more valuable citizens, will contribute more 
precious elements to the national life without the vote than with 
it. The quickness to feel, the willingness to lay aside prudential 
considerations in a right cause, which are amongst the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of women, are in their right place when they are used 
to influence the more highly trained and developed judgment of 
men. But if this quickness of feeling could be immediately and 
directly translated into public action, in matters of vast and 
complicated political • import, the risks of politics would be enor- 
moudy increased, and what is now a national blessing might easily 
become a national calamity. On the one hand, then, we belieye that 
to admit women to the ordinary machinery of political life would 
inflame the partisanship and increase the evils, already so conqdcuous, 
offals life, would tend to blunt the special ihoral qtudities of women, 
and so to lessen the. national reserves of moral force ; and, on the 
other hand, we dread the political and practical effects which, m our 
belief, would follow on such a transformation as i§ proposed, of im 
influence which is now beneficent largely because it is indire^ 
and gradufld. 

3. Proposals for the. extensidh of the snffinge to iromen are bavet 

3f2 
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with grave practical difficulties. If votes be given to unmarried 
women on the same terms as they are given to men, large numbers of 
women leading immoral lives will be enfranchised on the one band, 
while married women, who, as a rule, have passed through more of the 
practical experiences of life than the unmarried, will be excluded. To 
remedy part of this difficulty it is proposed by a large section of those 
who advocate the extension of the suffrage to women, to admit 
married women with the requisite property qualification. 'This pro- 
posal — an obviously just' one if the suffrage is to be extended to 
women at all — introduces changes in family life, and in the English 
conception of the household, of enormous importance, which have never 
been adequately considered. We are practically invited to embark 
upon them because a few women of property possessing already all 
the influence which belongs to property, and a full share of that 
public protection and safety which is the fruit of taxation, feel them- 
selves aggrieved by the denial of the parliamentary vote. The 
grievance put forward seems to us wholly disproportionate to the 
claim based upon it. 

4. A survey of the manner in which this proposal has won its way 
into practical politics leads us to think that it is by no means ripe 
for legislative solution. A social change of momentous gravity has 
been proposed; the mass of those immediately concerned in it are notori- 
ously indifferent ; there has been no serious and general demand for it, 
as is always the case if a grievance is real and reform necessary ; 
the amount of information colle<!ted is quite inadequate to the im- 
portance of the issue ; and the public has gone through no sufficient 
discipline of discussion on the subject. Meanwhile pledges to 
support female suffrage have been hastily given in the hopes of 
strengthening existing political parties by the female vote. No 
doubt there are many conscientious supporters of female suffrage 
amongst members of Parliament ; but it is hard to deny that the 
present prominence of the question is due to party considerations of 
a temporaiy nature. It is, we submit, altogether unworthy of the in- 
trinsic gravity of the question that it should be determined by refer- 
ence to the passing needs of party organisation. Meanwhile we 
remember that great electoral changes have been carried out during 
recent years. Masses of new electors have been added to the con- 
stituency. These new elements have still to be assimilated ; these 
new electors have still to be trained to take their part in the national 
work ; and while such changed are still fresh, and their issues Un- 
certain, we protest against any further alteration in oUr main poli- 
tical machineiys especially when it is an alteration which involves 
a new principle of extraordinary range and significance, closely con- 
nected with the complicated problems of sex and family life. 

6. It is often urged that certain injosticeB of the law towards 
women would be easily and quickly remedied were Uxe political 
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power of the vote conceded to them ; and that there are many wants, 
especially among working women, which are now neglected, but 
which the suffrage would enable them to press on public attention. 
We reply that during the past half century all the principal injustices 
of the law towards women have been amended by means of the exirt* 
ing constitution^ machinery ; and with regard to those that remain, 
we see no signs of any unwillingness on the part of Parliament to 
deal with them. On the contrary, we remark a growing sensitiveness 
to the claims of women, and the rise of d new spirit of justice and 
sympathy among men, answering to those advances made by women 
in education, and the best kind of social influence, which we have 
already noticed and welcomed. With regard to the business or trade 
interests of women, — here, again, we think it safer and wiser to trust 
to organisation and self-help on their own part, and to the growth of 
a better public opinion among the men workers, than to the exercise 
of a political right which may easily bring women into direct and hasty 
conflict with men. 

In conclusion : nothing can be further from our minds than to 
seek to depreciate the position or the importance of women. It is 
because we are keenly alive to the enormous value of their special 
contribution to the communify, that we oppose what seems to us 
likely to endanger that contribution. We are convinced that the 
pursuit of a mere outward equality with men is for women not only 
vain but demoralising. It leads to a total misconception of Voman’s 
true dignity and special mission. *It tends to personal struggle and 
rivalry, where the only effort of both the great divisions of the human 
family should be to contribute the characteristic labour and the best 
gifts of each to the common stock. • 
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[In furtherance of the foregoing Appeal — ^whichhas hitherto been 
only shown privately to a few persons — the accompanying proposed 
protest is laid before the readers of the Nineteenth Century^ with the 
request that such ladies among them as agree with it will be kind 
enough to sign the opposite page and return it, when detached^ to 
the Editor of this Review. 

The difficulty of obtaining a public expression, even of disapproval, 
about such a question from those who entirely object to mixing them- 
selves up in the coarsening struggles of party political life, may easily 
become a public danger. Their silence will be misinterpreted into 
indifference or consent to designs they most dislike, and may thus 
help to bring them about. 

It is submitted that for once, and in order to save the quiet 
of Home life from total disappearance, they should do violence to 
their natural reticence, and signify publicly and unmistakably their 
condemnation of the scheme now threatened. 

t 

The deliberate opinion of th^ women readers of the Nineteenth 
Century might certainly be taken as a fair sample of the judgment 
of the educated women of the country, and would probably receive 
the sympathy and support of the overwhelming majority of their 
fellow countrywoiften. 

• Editor, Nineteenth Centxvry.l 


FEMALE SUFFEAGE: 

A woman’s protest. 

The undersigned protest strongly against the proposed Extension 
of the Parliamentary Fjganchise to Women, which they believe would 
be a measure distasteful to the great majority of the women of the 
country — unnecessary— and mischievous both to themselves and to 
the State. 
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A LIE is dt^ned by Dr. Johnson as a criminal falsehood. *I do not 
know that any better definition can be given. To tell a lie is not 
simply to make a false statement, but it is to make a statement 
knowing it to be false and with the intention to deceive. The grava- 
men of the lie consists not in its being false in itself, but in its being 
made with a criminal intent. In other words, the iniquity of a lie, 
if iniquity there is, depends — in common, for that matter, with every 
other human act — upon the motive with which it is made. ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill ’ is one of the simplest and most universally accepted 
of the Ten Commandments. But homicide is only murder when it 
is committed with malice aforethought. , In like fashion, a Msehood 
is only a lie when it is criminal — ^tbat is, told with an intent to 
deceive. • 

Of course this definition is op^n to all sorts of metSphysical ob- 
jections. When once you enter on the domain of abstract principles 
you embark upon a controversy in which absolute certainty is un- 
attainable. Hardly a Sunday passes in which from some pulpit or 
other poor Pontius Pilate is not belaboured for having asked ‘ What 
is truth ? ’ Yet the question is one which never has been answered 
satisfactorily since the world began, and never will be answered till 
the world ends — if then. Still for practical purposes we know what 
truth, and duty, and honesty mean ; and we are all agreed that as a 
general rule it is an honest man’s duty to tell the truth. In our own 
country, amidst our own people, and in our own days, the virtue of 
veracity has had an efxceptional importance attached to*it, which was 
not assigned to it by our forefathers, and which is not assigned to it 
in most other countries at the present day. That this is so is due 
partly to the character and instincts of our race, partly to the influ- 
ence of our Protestant religion : and even more to the traditions of 
the Puritan movement, which consciously and unconsciously have 
leavened the whole fabric of our society. According to the oriinaiy 
British creed, to tell the truth goes pretty near to fulfil the whole 
duty of man. It is well for us this should be our creed, though 
from ^iny abstract point of view it would be excessively difficult to 
show that veracity is a higher virtue than justice, mercy, charity, or 
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self-sacrifice, qualities to which in other lands and at other times a 
far higher value has been assigned. 

The whole of our latter-day school of thinkers base their teaching 
upon the assumption that truth is something excellent and even 
sacrosanct in itself, and that to tell the truth, no matter what the 
consequences may be, is the first duty a man owes to his own con- 
science. The creed, pushed to its logical development, must land us 
in a manifest reductio ad abawrdum. I never yet heard of the 
creed which, if treated in •the same fashion, did not lead to the same 
result. But as a practical working creed it serves the purpose every 
creed is intended to fulfil — that is, to make men better. I have dwelt 
upon thi^ point in order to meet the objection that in wnat I have 
to say as to the ethics of political lying I am taking for granted 
the main point at issue, namely, that to tell the truth at all times is 
an axiom of morality. I do nothing of the kind. All I do assert is, 
that according to English ideas and English convictions, to speak the 
truth is matter of honour, to tell a lie is matter of disgrace. Granted 
the truth of this assertion, it becomes a matter of interest to consider 
at the present day, a!hd under the light of recent occurrences, whether 
the truth-telling creed of the British race does hold good, or ought 
to hold good, with regard to British politics. 

I think it will hardly bo disputed that in every department of our 
national life the accepted theory is that we are bound to tell the 
truth, or at any rate not to tell lies. I may be told that our practice 
does not cohtorm with our theory. To a certain extent this is true. 
In real life practice and theory are never absolutely identical ; but 
in the main it may be fairly said that with us to tell the truth is the 
rule, to tell a lie is the exception. My meaning will be best illus- 
trated by referring, in a few instances, to the ethics of veracity which 
prevail amidst different classes and different professions. 

In society there are any number of usages, conventions, and prac- 
tices which are inconsistent with the strict rule of saying the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. As a man of Ihe world, 
writing to people of the world, it would be absurd to deny that in 
various relations of life we have all at times said the thing that is 
not, and said it with intent to create an erroneous belief. Under 
like circumstances we should all do it again, and do it without com- 
punction. But, while making this admission, I contend that, save 
under exceptional conditions, the rule of English society is to speak 
the truth. No man with us likes, even on trivial matters, to be con- 
victed of having made a deliberately false assertion. The mere im- 
ptdntion of having told a lie is regarded as an insult. Cynics may 
argue that what ^e dislike is not the telling of a lie, but the being 
found out in a lie. It may be so. I do not propose to regard 
the code of society in matters of veracity as a very exidtedone^ /But 
I do sa]j[^our code does regard falsehood as a thing to be condemned. 
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We may all at times be detected in a condition of moral nudity ; 
we are ashamed, however, of being so detected. And I contend 
that to be naked and ashamed represents a somewhat higher tone 
of thought than to be naked and not ashamed. 

Class morality is influenced by the tone of the general society to 
which the class belongs ; but eveiy class has also certain standards of 
its own. Take for example the world of trade. Here, more perhaps 
than in any other pursuit, various deviations from strict veracity are 
regarded as venial, if not absolutely defensible. It is easy enough to 
preach sp sermon about the adulteration, the sham advertisements, 
the shoddy imitations, and the other tricks of trade which have 
done so mu<^ to discredit our old repute as a nation of shoj^eepers,* 
if you like, but a nation of honest shopkeepers. Still, when all is 
said and done, it is obvious our world- wide industrial organisation 
could not have held together if British traders and British manu- 
facturers and British financiers could not be trusted, in the main, to 
speak the truth, if — to use the old saying — their word, in the great 
majority of instances, was still not as good as their bond. It may be 
said that the British trader only speaks the truth because it pays 
him to do so. I do not admit the statement, but to enter into a 
discussion of the motives which lead towards veracity is no part of 
my present purpose. All I assert is, that in the City and oti the 
Stock Exchange to tell a direct lie is recognised as an offence against 
the ordinary standard of commercial morality. • 

The same assertion holds good with regard to the learned pro- 
fessions. As to the Church I need say nothing. The fundamental 
theory on which our Church is based is the sanctity of truth. It is with 
regard to the other professions that the contention that our theory and 
our practice as to the obligation of truth are not in ha^ony with 
each other may be supported with most show of plausibility. 
Nobody, it may be said, blames a lawyer because, knowing his client 
to be guilty, he does his utmost to prove his innocence. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that the advocate is under- 
stood and admitted on all sides to be simply holding a brief. It 
is his duty to preseift the best arguments that can be adduced in 
favour of the hypothesis of his client’s innocence ; but he is not 
expected, he is not even permitted, to identify himself with his 
client. No rule is more strictly or universally observed in ouj’ 
courts than the one which forbids a counsel to express his own 
personal conviction, to pledge his own personal belief, as to his 
client’s innocence. Indeed, in one well-known case, the discovery 
that an eminent counsel, carried away by the fervour of his advocacy, 
had appealed to the jury on the strength of his own individuid belief 
to acquit a prisoner for whose life he was pleading, when he knew, 
ot ought to have known, that the man was guilty, proved fstal to 
his profesrional career. By the code of the Bar, a counsd may tsy^ 
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to mislead the court, but he must not do so by stating as of his 
own personal knowledge facts which he knows to be untrue. 

A similar rule holds good with respect to doctors. By the code 
of the profession a doctor is not bound to tell the whole truth to his 
patients ; but he is not justified in making statements on the strength 
of his professional knowledge and experience which he knows to be 
untrue. Diplomacy has been defined by hostile critics as the art of 
polite lying. But though a diplomatist may be called upon in the 
the discharge of his functions to make assertions which he is aware 
are false, he is not entitled according to our British standard to 
strengthen their force by giving his own personal guarantee of their 
•being niade in good faith. In games of hazard, again, R is allowable 
to play a false card so as to mislead your adversary ; but it is not 
allowable to score points which you have not got, or to refuse to follow 
suit. Even in the racing world — where, in one form or another, the 
main object is to get the best of one’s neighbour — to pledge your 
word knowingly and wilfully to a deliberate falsehood is a distinct 
oiBFence against the morality of the turf — anoffence, I may add, rarely 
committed, and when detected not lightly forgiven. 

These illustrations of our code as to the duty of truth-telling 
might be very largely amplified. I think, however, enough has been 
said to show what is the practical standard by which our social life is 
regulated in respect of matters of veracity. As I have said before, I 
do not base my argument upon any abstract proposition as to the 
holiness of^truth or the iniquity of falsehood. I confess frankly my 
own state of mind on this subject is very much that of the judge 
who, when a small girl stated in the witness-box, in answer to the 
counsers questions, that she knew what would happen to her hereafter 
if she told a lie, remarked in an audible aside : * Then, my little dear, 
you know veiy much more than I do.’ But I,' following in this 
matter the example of all thinking men who have considered the 
subject, have no doubt whatever as to the practical social utility of 
the convention which happily prevails amongst Englishmen, that an 
honest man is expected to speak the truth. It is the knowledge that 
as a rule we can place reliance upon our neighbour’s statements 
which forms the basis of our whole social ordeV. We all accept this 
view, we all admit it ; we are all agreed that, to paraphrase the well- 
known saying of Bobespierre, if the duty of truth-telling did not 
«xist it would be necessary to create the obligation. 

There is one department dhly of public life in which, of late, the 
obligation of veracity seems to be open to question. That depart- 
I need hardly say, is the domain of politics. An impression 
appears to jurevsCil in many quarters that politicians cannot be ex- 
pected to npeak the truth, or at any rate that to tell a lie in political 
matters is a more venial offence than in matters non-political. 
Exoe^ on this hypothesis it is difficult to understand the pleas 
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Trhich have been put forward by certain newspapers in justification — 
or, to say the least, in palliation — of a recent admission that on a 
memorable occasion a member of Parliament deliberately steted what 
he knew to be false in order to mislead the House of Commons* 

We are told in some quarters that Mr. Parnell did not mean what 
he said. We are assured in other quarters that his object indesinng 
to defeat the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act was so laudable i^nd ex- 
cellent a one as to justify a deviation from truth. We are asked, 
again, to believe that even if Mr. Parnell did.tell an untruth, and told 
it with intent to deceive, he only did what others do — he only played 
the game of politics in accordance with its recognised rules. 

To each wf these pleas the answer is obvious. To the •first the. 
reply is that a man must be taken to know the meaning of his 
own words. As to the argument that the alleged iniquity of 
Mr. Forster’s Act justified the telling of an untruth in order to 
diminish the chances of its passing, this is only a repetition of the 
old Casuistic dogma that it is lawful to do evil in order that good may 
come — a dogma against which all Protestant divines and moralists 
have steadily set their face. The answer to the third plea is that the 
assumptions on which it is grounded are not only erroneous in theory 
but false in fact. 

It is not necessary to know much of public life to be aware that 
in party politics the standard of veracity is not as high as it is in 
private life. A variety of instances could easily be cited iu which 
public men of eminence and character have made stateiflbnts, in and 
out of Parliament, which they must have known to be untrue in the 
spirit, if not in the letter, and by which they intended deliberately to 
convey a false impression. Still it is not true to say all public men 
do this. There have been men, such as Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Fawcett, and Lord Iddesleigh, who would never for any party gain, 
or still less for any personal object, have consented to tell a falsehood. 
There are such men still in either party, and the respect and confi- 
dence they command show that in the judgment of the House the 
obligation to speak the truth is recognised as binding, even if it is 
not always obeyed. • 

But the code of party politics, lax as it may be, does*not sanction 
the employment of the lie direct. In all other callings, as I have 
endeavoured to show, the line is drawn at a distinct misstatement of 
fact, to which the utterer demands credence, in virtue of his hearers’ 
belief in his own good faith and loyalty. In politics, as I contend, a 
like rule holds good also. No doubt the distinction between lying 
that is permissible and lying that is prohibited is of a very 
arbitrary and artificial kind. As a question^ of abstract morality it 
might be difficult to show that the mppreasio veri, and still more 
the mggeetio /abi, constitute a less heinous offence than the lie pure 
and simple. But practically the distinction in question is intelligible 
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enough. We do not live—we have no wish to live— in a Palace of 
Troth. We are quite prepared to accept any number of conventional 
fiUsehoods. We are aware that if we are to hold our own, we must not 
believe everything that is told us. But we still act on the assumption, 
that when a man commits himself to a positive statement of fact on 
his'bwn authority, he does not make that statement knowing it to 
be fal^ and with intent to deceive. This assumption may be a 
mere convention : but it is a convention which regulates our public 
and private life. Any pne who offends against this convention is 
justly regarded as an offender against our social code, smd any- 
thing which tends to upset the authority of this code is a public 
misfcrtune. 

Edward Dicey. 
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THE rilliATRE FRAN(;4IS, AND ITS 
SOCIIsTAIRES. 


The object of this ^ study ’ is to trace as closely as possible, through 
two centuries, the continuity of common interests and the solidarity 
of emulation which, from its origin to our days, has kept together 
in past and present the Societaires of the Comedie Fran^aise. We 
will endeavour in the course of these pages to explain what is the 
Societariat in itself, and principally what was Moliere’s aim in 
creating it. Beforfe proceeding further, however, it should perhaps 
be stated that if the* seventeenth century produced, as Mr. Ferdinand 
Br line ti ere writes, three philoso^ies ^ ‘ the Cartesian, the Philosophy 
of Molicre, and the Janscnistic philosophy’ — the austere view taken 
of their art by such tragedians as Baron, ^ Mesdames Clairon, and 
even Kachel, amply prove that the Jansenistic influence intfoduced 
by Corneille in the Maison de Moliere, has endured till our days. 
Lagrange owed his fame to Moliere's training, for which he repaid 
him by a friendship worthy of the legends of antiquity. It is diffi- 
cult to deny that Moliere’s own character is clearly portrayed in 
Alceste, the most uncompromising of men and a Jansenisjb by temper. 
Corneille, Baron, Alceste, and Phddre (by her casuistical remorse) 
will go, then, to prove, in different degrees, but equally, the * in&uence 
of Jansenism on the Theatre Franjiais. 

Though it cannot, of course, be pretended that a Champmesle, 
or, later on, a Contat or a Mars, regulated their private lives by the 
lofty examples of Chimdne or Camille, still these characters had 
such reality and vigour in them as to impress the actors deeply, 
and the day after playing Pauline, BacheH herself was to be found 
reading Bossuet. 

I « fitudo sur le Jans£nisme.' F. Braneti^rft. Mevue de$ Deux Mondei, December, 
1888. 

* Daron was wounded while acting in the”^. Gangrene supervened, and ampu- 

tation was advised. Baron refused, saying, * I^have beon the king of the stage ; I 
cannot live with a wooden leg.' And he died. • 

* Baehel^ by Mireoouit. The day after her triumphant achievements in Pauline, 
Rachel was still so greatly disturbed and moved that she used to ask for a volume of 
Bossuet, or for the ImitaiUm ef Ckritt, 
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The institution of the Th^&tre Francis (baxring slight infrac- 
tions to which we will allude) is substantially now what it was at 
Corneille’s death. This association, therefore, may be said to have 
subsisted in unbroken continuity from Baron down to M. Coquelin. 
It received its crowning reward when, on *the 22nd of February 
this' year, M. Claretie, its head administrator, was welcomed at the 
Acad^ispie Franpaise. 

It is to Moli^re’s first success in Lyons with L^Etourdi in 1656 
that we trace back the ii^auguration of the Societariat* In the year 
1645 Jean Batiste Poquelin^ had just returned from a journey to 
Narbonne with his head full of all the eccentricities he had come 
across in the south, out of which he manufactured su^h characters 
as Sotenville and Pourceaugnac. 

But for Madeleine Bcjart, Jean Batiste’s uncle would have made 
an abbs of him. However, Jean Batiste met Madeleine,*^ fell in love 
with her ; to enable himself not to leave her went to the stage, and 
to avoid offending his uncle, the canon, changed his name from 
Poquelin to Moliere.® So the company became Moliere, Bcjart et 
Gompagnie, opening then and there in the Rue de Nesles, 1645, the 
Illustre Th^tre, where Moliere played frequently to emi)ty benches 
Le Mattre d^Hcole^ Le MSdecin Amovreux, Le Medecin Volant^ and 
several of his early comedies that were composed on the spot and only 
written out long afterwards. 

Wl\ile he was at college (where he most probably took the philo- 
sopher Gassendi as his model for M. Jourdain’s professor of philo- 
sophy),^ Moliere had made the acquaintance of the Prince de Conti, 
who granted the poet permission to give the Illustre Theatre the 
title of ‘ Theatre de Monsieur le Prince,’ a favour, however, which 
entirely failed to bring in money. 

As the ’company was getting into difficulties in 1649, Moliere 
packed up his ‘ properties ’ and started for the provinces with his 
troupe (very much in the style of Callot’s voyage eomique)* 

In 1656, just after Mignard, on his return from Rome, had met 
Moliere at Avignon and painted his portrait, luck turned; and 
Lagrange, who was manager of a rival troupe .at Lyons, came (after 
the success of UEtourdi) offering his services .to Moliere. Lagrange 
brought with him Ducroisy, Mademoiselle Duparo and Mademoiselle 
De Brie. These four talented actors joined the B^jarts. His rnfann 
chSrisj as Molidre used to call them, were the kernel of the Societariat. 

c 

* The Poquelins are of Scottish extraction ; some of them were in the Scotch guard 

of Charles the Seventh in 1428. Seekers after atavism are pleased to trace to this 
ancestry the profoundly serious character of Alceste, in striking contrast to the 
scepticism Of La Bochdoucaald, and strangely striking, considering the times and the 
surroundings. * 

* MaOre et ten TkSdtre, By Larroumet Iferttfi da Deux Bfendeit June, 166ff. 

* At Chat period acton were ezoemmunieated. 

the Dmrgeeii Genitilhomme^ 
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* 

They formed a society of enlightened minds^ of sympathetic natures, 
and critical tastes. 

For a Molidre to make of them the family of his adoption they ^ 
must necessarily have been gifted beings I 

In order to bind bis enfavs cheris in the future and to found a 
dynasty of such actors, Molidre united them by the double bond/ of 
social interest and professional emulation. A Soci^taire’s audition 
would not be to rise merely for his own personal gratification, but 
for the general honour of a company forming in itself an acadSmie of 
dramatic art. Hence, whilst the ahtor would be judged merely from 
the stage, the Soci^taire would be so from his attitude in the green- 
room, in th<i world of letters, in the scdons. Every stage has had , 
celebrities ; the Th^&tre Fran^ais alone has its Societaire. Ginna 
plays cards with Mascarille between the acts under the eyes of 
Mignard’s, Lebrun’s, Latour’s, Nattier’s, Fragonard’s, or Chardin’s 
models ^ with a decorum and reserve worthy of a La liochefoucauld or a 
Noailles. The foyer (green-room) is the ancestral hall of the Societaire, 
as the Agrippines, Zulimes (Voltaire), C^lim^nes, Boxanes form his 
gallery of family portraits. 

Just as Mademoiselle Ghampmesl^ and beautiful Mademoiselle 
Baron ^ were courted, so were thpir successors. The title of such 
women to the • attentions ’ of the world was not merely to be skilled 
^ actresses,’ but above all to be daughters of La Maison de Moli^re 
as Madame de Longueville was daughter to the Maison de Gonde. 
Hence the hospitable traditions of .the foyer which ha^ endured 
from Baron to M. Coquelin. ^ 

Surrounded, as he had been, by such women as Mademoiselle 
de Brie ‘®and Mademoiselle Bejart, Molidre was able to see Celimene 
receive her own guests and preside over a salon of her own in her 
own house. 

In the preface of the PrecUuses Ridicvles referring to the 
G ramies Pr^cieuses^^ and the fiivourable influence they had exer- 
cised over literature, Moli^re says, * Les Grandes Precienses sont de 


■ All tbo portraits of the great actors sad actresses are gathered at the Bue Biehe- 
licu~ either originals or copies of the different maaters to whom the artists had sat. 

* The wife of Baron was a miracle of loveliness. One day Anne of Anstria drove 
her lailics away by saying * Here comes Mademoiselle Baron 1 ' The dread of com- 
parison made all the pretty women take flight. 

kladenioiseUe de Brie consoled Moli^re in the darkest moments of his conjngal 
troubles, and he greatly appreciated her keen wit wd delicate tact. Mademoiselle de 
Brie took the parts of np to sixt^^-lonr years of age. She retired at sixty, but 

the public, finding she was superior to all her rivals, insisted on her returning to the 
stage. 

" Tlie term Orandet Prieieutet was applied (in opposition to their imitators) to 
the learned women of the H6tel RamboulUet, Julie d’Ahges, Mademoiselle Paulet, 
strict latinists, who jealously kept up the niceties of the French tongue and constituted 
themselves into voluntary guardians of the language, just as the Academy was its 
official guardian. 

VoL. XXV.— No. 148. 8 o 
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ces choses excellentes aptes a 6tre imit^es par de mauvais aingea ; ’ 
these mauvwis singes^ net the wise pricieiufesy have been the objects 
of Moli^re’s satirical comedy. 

In becoming a Societaire, it should therefore be clearly under- 
stood that an actor not only pledged himself to use his best 
endeavours in the profession he had choaeUi but also to conduct 
himsi^f in that position according to what Moli&re’s wishes might 
have oeen — namely, not merely to adapt his mental powers and 
every tone of his diction to the most intricate exigendies of the 
‘ stage,* but also to maintain through centuries the ‘ worldly ’ 
impetus given to the Sociutariat from the moment of its foundation. 
Though^ Moliere was a ^ Bohemian ’ partly through poverty, partly 
from choice, the same genius that inspired him wi^h the unique 
conception of Celim^ne led him to appreciate the importance of 
keeping up an interchange of social relations between actors and 
courtiers. 

Armande Bejart had made a start by receiving her guests, 
sumptuously attired and reclining on a state bed,*® in imitation of 
the Marquise de Bambouillet, holding levees on the first-floor of her 
husband’s house in the Sue Richelieu.*® Marquises flocked to these 
receptions, and though the husband Moliere made fun of these 
marquises on the * stage,’ Moliere the founder of the Societariat 
did not think fit to banish such distinguished guests : he felt that 
it was important for Celimene to be surrounded by all sorts and kinds 
of people w According to Molidre’s views, the salon of the ‘great 
artist’ was to destroy the boudoir of the courtisane. 

We gather from Lagrange’s RegisM* (our chief source of in- 
formation) that after his return from Lyons, Molidre’s talent being 
greatly appreciated by Louis the Fourteenth, he and his troupe 
received the royal command to act at the Louvre no less than six 
times during the winter of 1G58. ‘We were sent for six times to 
play before the king,** and we went afterwards on a visit to some of 
the highest people in the land.’ Lagrange calls a private repre- 
sentation a ‘ visit.’ The troupe referred to by Lagrange was the one 
formed by Moliere at Lyons, after the success of L*iliourdim In the 
year 1600 the theatre of the Hotel de Bourgo^e had been purchased 
by the Confreres de la Passion, who had played formerly (1541) 
in the Hotel de Flandres. The first brevet of these * passionists ’ 
as strolling players dates back to Charles the Sixth in 1398 ; *** only 
in those days they acted nothing but religious mysteries. 

*• In those days great ladies received visits, using their beds as reclining conches 
and the gnests passed on both sides of the bed. This was callod/oirs rueUe, 

■* See Zs Tatoi^nt de MolUrc, Anguste Vitu. 

“ This register forms aqnarto volume of 400 pages, and consists entirdy of details 
of.tho Com6die Fran^aise. 

B^Udre de Lagram^e. £dit6 uuiquement pour le ThMtie Fran 9 alB. 

»• AteUeet du TMdtre FrangaU. Bibl. du Th^dtie Fran^. 
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In the Hotel de Flandres they had played Soties and Farces^ but 
it was not till the Hotel de Bourgogne was opened that the first 
tragedy, Jodelle’s ClSop&tre (1626), was put on the stage. Each of^ 
those classical representations might be followed by a ballet or an 
opera. Mademoiselles Ghampmesle and Baron, therefore, were both 
bound by the terms of their engagement to sing and to dance as^ell 
as to declaim. When, in 1645, Moli^re founded the Illustre I^^atre, 
Paris could boast of only one other theatre, which was the Hotel de 
Bourgogne.^^ In 1659 the king was so delighted with Moli&re 
that he allowed him to establish his troupe in the Hotel du 
Petit Bburbon, at the inauguration of which the plays were 
the Ballet dts Ballets and V Amour Medecin. Unfortunately for^ 
Mol i^re, these plays required musical accompaniments, and, what was 
still worse, the musical composer was Jean Batiste Lulli. We say 
unfortunate, not on account of the music, which was excellent, but 
because Lulli was a Florentine ; and Moliere's nature was so generous, 
that between the nationality of the former and the high-mindedness 
of the latter, Moh^re became the victim. 

One day, whilst the poet was writing the Femmes Savantes^ he 
suddenly found himself constrained by law to retire from his occupa- 
tion at the Theatre du Petit Bourbon 1 This is what had happened. 
The Florentine, charmed with the success of his music, wished to 
share his profits no longer, but to keep tltie Petit Bourbon all to 
himself, driving Moli^re out ! Lulli, who amused the couf^, and 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier in particular, by his wit, succ'eeded. But 
nevertheless Louis the Fourteenth knew how to appreciate Moli^re, 
and gave him as a compensation, at once, the Palais-Royal (1660). 
In this manner it came to pass that if Paris in 1600 owned only one 
theatre, it possessed already two in 1658, three in 1661, after 
Moli^re’s death four, 1676 (the Th^tre Guenegaud), and af the open- 
ing of the eighteenth century a fifth one — ‘ the Italian Players,* but 
we will not anticipate. On the 20th of January, 1661, Moli^re in- 
augurated his entry into the ^ Palais-Boyal.’ Here is the fact noted in 
Lagrange’s Begisire in his own spelling : < La Troupe a commance 
au Palais-Royd le 20 Janvier 1661, par le Ddpit Amoureux.* 

Three years after thq death of MoU^re, which took place in 1673, 
his widow Mademoiselle Moli&re, assisted by the faithful Lagrange, 
opened the Thdatre Guenegaud, but the company returned to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne about the year 1680. 

From the establishing of the Th4jltre Gu£n6gaud, under the 
combined numagement of Molidre's best friend and his widow, we 
learn two frets — first that Fieries and ballets are not modern inven- 

The H6tel de Bonigogaa was aitsated in the llani8,%it that time a &shionabld 
quarter. 

^ It ia weU known that the title Mkimse was only eonfeared on duly qualified 
hovTfscim, anoh as the wivea of provoat«, maglatiateii^ sheiiffB, &o. 
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tions, as Armande B4jart made her greatest hit in the Faerie called 
Circ6j and the * correct ’ style of her costume caused the play to run 
six months, from October to March. The second conclusion we 
are justified in arriving at is that the B^jart-Lagrange combination 
throws a favourable light on the character of Moli^re’s widow, as 
Lagfange would never have remained the faithful and devoted friend 
of Ard^ande if she had proved herself both cynical and ungrateful. 
Armande’s nature was unquestionably a frivolous one, but we may 
fairly consider that Moli^re’s peculiarly sensitive and suj)erior 
nature had at least as much to do with his conjugal unhappiness 
as Armande’s defects. 

One night, a few days after the death of her husband, when 
Armande ^ was playing the part of Angelique in the l^aLade Imagi^ 
naire^ in the scene where Argan’s daughter throws herself at her 
father’s feet, believing him to be dead, the despair she was feigning 
became real. The public understood, and applauded in deep sympathy ! 
The Regisire furnishes us with some details of the receipts. On 
Easter Monday, the 1 1th of April 1679, for instance, the representa- 
tion of the Mimnthrope brought in 630 francs. In October 1682, 
the same piece only realised 360 and 450 francs. 

These were indeed meagre resources compared with the takings 
at a modem theatre, but in those days the stage properties were not 
costly. The celebrated ' Mademoiselle Champmesle played such 
classical parts as Boxane and Berenice in a brocade gown, and 
the part of Cornelie simply veiled in mourning. The stage mount- 
ings were of corresponding simplicity. Though Mademoiselle Champ* 
mesl^ was a pupil of Baron’s it cannot be doubted that her love for 
Kacine was the origin of her happiest inspirations. 

To a Diana-like grace and majestic bearing Mademoiselle 
Champmesle joined a captivating smile and a commanding expression. 
If to physical advantages so fully reproduced by Petitot’s burin we 
add the charm of ^ a voice full of tears,’ so extolled by Lafontaine, we 
are enabled to understand everything in Bacine’a relations with her, 
except his being able to leave her.” 

For six and twenty years, from 1670 to 1696, Mademoiselle Champ- 
mesU reigned supreme in Paris, and as the muse of dramatic art 
her traditional talents have been handed down to posterity through 
centuries. ^ Elle est divine,’ says Madame de S4vign4, * et sans rivale 
dans la passion.’ 

Mooxning was not then allowki actors. Armande had to appear the third day 
after Molidre’a death. 

w Armande married a second time an actor named Gn^rin, who treated her 
shameftilly, and repaid by his cruelty all she mode Moli^rc su.'Ter through her 
ooqoetiy. * 

See the prints in the Blhliatheque Nationaie. 

** M. de Clennont Tonnene having taken Bacine*s place by Madame Champmesl6 
the met of Paris was, * Cost le Tonnerre qui Pa d£racin6.’ 
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The seed sown by Mademoiselle Champmesle bore ample fruit in 
Mademoiselle Dnme8nil(1717), Mademoiselle Lecouvieur (1723), and^ 
specially in Mademoiselle Glairon ( 1740). There was no break in ihe 
dynasty of the queens of the Theatre Fran^ais ! 

Le contempUtteur^ as Boileau used to call Moli^re, had tak^ the 
■son of the elder Baron out of the troupe of juvenile players of Ifoisin^ 
the organist, and trained him for the stages Baron and the Sire de 
Br^cour succeeded Lagrange and Ducroisy. Actors and actresses 
followed one another in direct succession. Mademoiselle Champmesle 
(a pupif of the elder Baron) was the trainer of Mademoiselle Dumes- 
nil’s teache^.^ Mademoiselle Molidre had been the model for Made- 
moiselle I’Estoile (1697). Mademoiselle I’Estoile in her turn was the 
instructress of Mademoiselle Dangeville (1720), to whom Mademoi- 
selle Con tat in 1750 was indebted for her happiest achievements ; 
whilst Mademoiselle Mars in 1779 was on her side the pupil of 
Mademoiselle Gontat, and the model for Madame Plessy ( 1 830). As to 
Monsieur Samson, Mesdames Itachel and Brohan’s teacher (1838), he 
derived most of his knowledge from the study of Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s Lemons and from Mademoiselle Champmesle’s notea^ as well 
■as from the written experiences ^of Lekain, Talma, Brecour, Armand, 
Fleury, I-<a Thorilliere, Mole, and others. In M. Coquelin we therefore 
see the pupil in direct descent of Moli^relhimself. 

Bacine had died in 1639,^^ out of favour with the king a!hd with 
the public. It was all in vain that Madame de SevignS- assured her 
readers that ‘ the only tiresome thing about Eattier was that it came 
to an end.’ 

The marquise stood alone in her opinion of Esther. A play so 
far written for young people that Esther’s husband Ahasuerus calls 
her his * sister ’ and asks for her ^ friendship ’ in order to avoid the 
mere mention of the word * love ’ — ^such a play could only exist through 
favour. 

As for Athaliey Madame de Maintenon’s testimony will prove that 
-even patronage and court bienveUlance failed to make it a success. 
Writing to Madame du Caylus, she says : ^ On a donn4 Athalie hier, et 
Madame d’Ayen a trds Hen jou6 son role [Josabeth] sans relever la pitee.’ 

** Baiain had four very Hue children, and he trained them to act juvenile comedies 
in private houses ; but before he bad recourse to this means of livelihood, he had shut 
up one of his children in a spinet and caused him to sing there. The instrument was 
thought tq be enchanted. Marie Th^r^se, quean to Louis the Fourteenth, believed 
there was magic in the matter, but the deception was discovered, and Raisin started 
fais juvenile company. 

** Racine’s last hours were the noblest of his life. Touched by the miseries of the 
people, he addressed a memorial to the king, and Madame de Mointenon presented it. 
But Louis the Fourteenth owed Racine a grudge for leftiming to the JansenistB,and 
the petition was rejected. Racine was dee^dy morMfied, and only attached himself 
more closely to Port Royal, requesting that his body might be buried beside that of 
his old friend the Abbd Hamon. 

** Acte 3. * Paries, madame— snis-je pas Yoitejr^ 7 * 
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Athalie, however, was revived (1719) by the Begent, who made a 
great sensation in the part of the High Priest. The appearance of 
the Begent, of all men, in such a character was at least a novelty. The 
Begent of Orleans wanted at that time variety of occupation. The 
Scotch speculator. Law, ^ce joueur arrogant,’ as St. Simon called 
him, Kad nearly ruined France with his financial schemes. The mob 
of the Kue Quincampoiz was beginning to disperse. Noble backa^^ 
were no longer being let as tables for the speculators to make their 
hasty calculations upon. 

Still Athalie only creating but a very short diversion, th^ Regent 
turned tQ the Mississippi scheme. Moreover, he had the Reine soleil 
and her six black attendants brought over from America. But . • • 
the queen became a Christian, was married in real earnest at Notre 
Dame, and took her departure accompanied by her husband, the 
handsome Sergeant Dubois. Reaching home, however, she decapitated 
Dubois to prevent his wearing the crown for which he had married 
her. 

‘ Exotics ’ were turning as bankrupt as Racine in the efibrt of 
pleasure-giving ! Paris was weary of the marvellous, of the incredible — 
weary of the gambler Law, of the * nigger ballets,’ of ‘ clowns ’ of all 
kinds ! Paris then, deserting the cabaret^ rushed to the * Muse ’ — 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. ' 

About the year 170 j Adrienne Lecouvreur was born in Paris. 
Her father .was a caiq^enter, her mother a laundress. In defiance of 
atavism, however, Adrienne’s darriage, her walk, the repose and 
dignity of her movements, were envied by great ladies, and many a 
queen might have been proud to appear before her people as Adrienne 
appeared before the public. Adrienne’s wit was as ready as her 
acting wa» classical. Ijord Pembroke, in drawing up the terms of 
a love contract as he would a matter of business, having said 
‘What 1 want is plenty of wit combined with plenty of love,’ 
Adrienne’s reply had been, ‘I never give the latter, my lord, with- 
out the former, so you will possess neither ! ’ In her two-sided 
nature the tragedian was strangely at variance with the woman. 

Scribe has combined the two in the j)lay called Adrienne 
Lecouvreur^ but he has scarcely given sufficient predominance to 
the personal note. Capricious in matters of love — a true Manon 

^ In 1601 Law arrived in Franqp. He startled the financial world ,|uid turned 
people's heads by successful speculations. A Savoyard, who came to Paris a beggar, 
suddenly found himself master of forty millions. The valet of a great financier won 
sixty millions at one stake. See Law, by Andr6 Gochut. 1 vol. Hachette. 

The smaUest window in the Hue Quincampoix was rented for fabulous sums ; 
but there were no tables ofi which to make out the profit and loss aooounts, and 
impecunious noblemen gained a living by letting their backs by the hour. A hunch- 
back, with a hump happily placed, made a fortune at tl^ business, says M. Andr6 
Coebut. 

” This was one of Law's most considerable operations. 
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Lescaut and a true Carmen — her desertion of the Duo de Biohelieu 
for a comic actor led up to her final passion for Maurice de Saxe. 

Her nature was more tender than strong, more capable of fascinat- 
ing than of enthralling. Her conception of Ph^dre, for instance, 
closely resembles Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt’s reading of th^^4ame 
rdle. PhMre is the touchstone of the classical drama, and wV^n this 
part is not played in accordance with Mademoiselle Bachel’s interpre- 
tation it can only be so on Mademoiselle Lecouvreur’s lines. 

The^actress must either exercise a powerful fascination as Bachel 
did, or else touch the hearts of the audience like Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur.!, In fact, Ph^dre must meet her fate as a ^ueen oi 
submit to it as a woman. 

Mademoiselle Lecouvreur’s pale countenance and naturally 
agonised expression, devoid of all facial contortions, was admirably 
suited to her reading of PhMre. 

Adrienne had made her dihvi the very year the Begent died 
(1723). She was succeeded by Mademoiselle Dumesnil, ‘thunder- 
voiced’ as Mademoiselle Clairon describes her, bom in 1715, and 
who died only in 1803. It was said of her that ‘she made a great 
noise in the world for a long time.’ It will be from her impartial 
pupil. Mademoiselle Clairon that we shaH learn the charaeter of her 
predecessors talents. ‘Mademoiselle Dumesnil’s declamation was 
very sonorous, but wanting in flexibility,’ writes Mademoiselle 
Clairon, ‘ and her movements were fften masculine and* "deficient in 
grace ; very natural and full of feeling, she excelled in depicting the 
paroxysm of maternal grief — where the form of her inspiration 
attained to sublimity. But as I continued to study her, I saw with 
sorrow that she noticed and was pleased at the “ bravas ” of fools ! 
From that moment she sank in my estimation. Ste became 
commonplace, affected in her delivery and undignified in her 
gestures. I spoke to her upon the subject.’ The tone in which 
Mademoiselle Clairon, then a mere debutantey ventures to reproach 
an already consecrated celebrity such as Mademoiselle Dumesnil, is 
one of such austere devotion to idealism and to art, that M. Nicole 
or any others of the ‘ Solitaires ’ of Port Boyal could nolt have used 
a more rigorous one in the name of the highest morality. 

Corneille’s own entirety of purpose finds here expression at a 
century’s distance, through one of bis interpreters : ‘ You started on 
such admirable lines, mademoiselle,^ remonstrated Mademoiselle 
Clairon, ‘ that I am at a loss to understand you now. What is the 
meaning of your present folly ? What right have you to confound, 
as you do, the character of S4miramis with t^e wife of Sganarelle r 
What is the meaning of your exaggerated energy ? What object 
have you in acting in a manner that is at variance with your brilliant 


** Mimetiri de MademoUelle Clairon, 1 vol. 
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intelligence and your cox&mon sense ? My addressing you thus is 
sufficient proof that you distress me.* 

* 1 have listened to you, my dear,’ Mademoiselle Dumesnil re- 
plied, ^and I will even answer you. You are seeking after truth, 
poof^qhild, which of course you will never find, and, did you find it, 
none appreciate it. You may be sure that, in a full house 

even, there is never more than one connoisseur : he is generally old 
and cold, and keeps his admiration to himself. As people come out 
of the theatre and disperse in Paris they say : “ 1 heard Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil this evening; she was sublime!” ‘‘How about Made- 
^moiselle'Clairon ? ” “She was cold.” I say again t^f^t your real 
connoisseur holds bis tongue ; and so you see, my dear child, that 
is why I am extolled to the skies, while you remain below in the 
ditch ! ’ 

‘ I flatter myself,* replied Mademoiselle Clairon, ‘ that the very 
reverse of this is the case. As the public is not so stupid as you 
suppose, some day you will find, if you continue your loud tones and 
extravagant gestures, that the balance will be exactly the reverse of 
what you have predicted.’ 

Mademoiselle Clairon, who in 1749 did not hesitate at the begin- 
ning of her career to speak thus to her instructress in dramatic art, 
did not write less freely thirty years later to the brother-in-law of 
Frederick the Second of Prussia. 

Her grdat mental attainments, not even diminished by her in- 
ordinate vanity, have made her so distinguished that in this brief 
sketch we are induced to give her a place of honour ; for as an 
artiste she achieved successes never dreamt of by her predecessors. 
And to this day her criticisms and commentaries are a guide to her 
successors in all the roles of her classical repertoirp^ 

Neither Mademoiselle liiccoboni’s ready pen nor Sophie Amould’s 
wit ever acquired for them the ‘ social ’ situation of Mademoiselle 
Clairon. 

Mademoiselle Amould never had the same influence, never held 
such a saloUf as her instructress, for Mademoiselle Clairon had not 
only what Voltaire called de la machine a OorneUle ^ in her voice, 
but had some of the same fieiy qualities in her brain. When Louis 
the Fifteenth spoke of her as la sage Mademoiselle Clairon he 
meant not that adjective to apply to her private conduct, but to the 
wisdom and intelligence she^brought to bear on the characters she 
impersonated. Making her appearance as a tragedian just a century 
after the founding of the Societariat, and a hundred years before 
Mademoiselle Bachel, Mademoiselle Clairon'bequeathed to M. Samson 
the teachings he bestowed on Bacheh As a Soci^taire she was 
the model for Mesdames Mars and Bioham 

** A favourite expression of Voltaire, when speaking of the heroic tranQ)orts of 
Corneille's characters. 
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According to the rule that, up to tfie time of the Bevolution^ 
obliged one actress to possess various accompliShments^singing, 
dancing, elocution, music &c. — ^Mademoiselle Amould the singer had 
for sole instructress as an * opera singer ’ the tragedian Mademoiselle 
Glairon. / 

‘L’esprit sert b, tout, mbme k chanter,’ it had beei\ said of 
Sophie,®* her voice being as thin and meagre as her vrit was abimdant ; 
that wit, wrote the Goncourts, was ^ a thought, a word, a flash ; it 
was a Jieavjr blow, it was sheer malice, it was torture.®® A combina- 
tion of sublimity, mischief, and good taste ! ’ No sooner had she 
appeared the stage than she was carried off by the Due de 
Lauragais. After ten years of stormy constancy, M. de Lauragais, 
who had as much wit as herself, used to say of her, * There is more 
subtlety in her little finger than all the hooped ladies [ladies at 
court] have in their body.’ 

‘ I will marry you to-morrow,’ Sophie had said to the Comte de 
Malezieu, who, madly in love with her, and in order to induce her 
to make up her mind, talked to her of Mademoiselle d’Aubigne — 

‘ I will marry you to-morrow, provided you promise to be Scarron 
first and then Louis the Fourteenth!’ After many attempts at 
a rupture, when the ^ two million kisses of Lauragais had always 
proved successful in wiping away the “four million tears”®® of 
Sophie,’ the two lovers always made it up, and even when old 
these two kindred spirits were bpund together in mmd! Made- 
moiselle Amould died in the early days of the Empire; and 
if her social success was due to her personal attractions and 
intellectual gifts, her triumphs as an actress were certainly chiefly 
the result of Mademoiselle Clairon’s teaching. Now in 1750, just as 
Mademoiselle Arnould made her debutj Mademoiselle Clairon had 
reached the zenith of her fame. She was the daughter of a Flemish 
seamstress, who in her early years was extremely bigoted, but soon 
became too liberal in her morals. Mademoiselle Glairon had been 
taught by her mother only how to sew, and as the child hated 
needlework their wranglings were perpetual. Mademoiselle Glairon 
has left an autobiography in which she describes the difficulties she 
had to contend with in her childhood and the stumbling-blocks she 
had to overcome in the course of her career. She will now speak for 
herself : 

I was bom in the small town of Gondd in Flanders, in 1723 (wri'es the future 
queen of tragedy), but as I did not seem likely to Uve, my parents, who were veiy 


The Abb6 Galiani-^ne of the keenest wits of tljp eighteenth century, a friend 
of Voltaire and of Madame da Defflaad—naed to say of Sophie Amould's voice, ' O'est 
le plus bol asthme que jUe Jamais entenda chanter.’ 

** £twte» iwr Sophie AmoM. By the Gonoouxts (Haohotte). 

" Sophie Amould did not heritate to admit that M. de Lauragais had given her 
two million kisses and caused her to shed four million tears. 
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deront, took me at once to the curi to be baptised. The euriy howeyer, not being 
at his post, the water necessaiy for mj christeniDg was hostilj taken from the 
sideboard in his house. 

A martyr to stitching at one time, the poor child became a martyr 
afterwk^s to interested motives, as her mother desired that she 
should adopt a more lucrative but less reputable way of getting a 
living. 

Mademoiselle Glairon’s mother was in the habit of locking her 
daughter up in her room. Now this mode of punishment .it was 
which ministered precisely to the future triumphs of the actress. 
After the child had cried enough, she would look out of the window. 
One day, in doing so, she beheld a charming-looking girl going 
through her dancing steps. When this pleasing exercise was over, 
she saw the mother of the dancer clasp the girl in her arms and em- 
brace her affectionately. 

I perceived (writes Mademoiselle Clairon) the painful difference between us, for 
while my neighbour wasthe object of her mother s solicitude, I received nothing but 
rebuffs and punishments ; and from that moment it became my object to get locked 
up in my room as frequently as possible, because from my prison window I could 
see my neighbour going through her pretty .pantomimes and dances. 1 began to 
imitate her very soon. 1 tried to go through the same movements and to balance 
myself on the tips of my toes as ^ne did. 

Tbis^iuteresting neighbour was no less a person than Mademoiselle 
Dangeville, tte * coquette ’ of the.Th&itre Fran9ais. 

This circumstance decided my career (continues Mademoiselle Clairon). 1 told my 
mother I was resolved to go on the stage. At first there were tears, scenes, and 
stamping ; but one day my mother returned from seeing one of her customers who 
had praised me very much, took me in her arms and kissed me, just as I had so 
long wished she would do. 

From this day the mother’s views altered. »She rushed off with 
her daughter (then twelve years old) to Thomassin, the most famous 
‘ harlequin ’ of his day. Only, Thomassin had two daughters, who 
naturally stood in Mademoiselle Glairon’s way. 

At fifteen, I was determined not to submit to further delay, and rather than 
pine away far from the stage 1 decided to make my dibut in the provinces— at 
Bouen. I succeeded iu pleasing the public and also in enlisting the favour of 
the most respectable women in the city. 

Mademoiselle Glairou’s insistance as to the respectability of her 
patronesses was no doubt the result of the following incident. Her. 
mother, who at Gondd had been very devout, changed her tactics at 
Bouen, where hef house became a Idnd of Temple of Eros, in which 
she evidently desired ^ilademoiselle Glairon to be the presidiDg 
priestess. It had transpired that a too eager neophyte had been 
driven away by Mademoiselle Glairon with the aid of a broomstick ! 
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The indignant gentleman wrote an in&mouB libel on daiion, tmder 
the title of * Fretillon,’ and, adds the victim — f 

As I was nobody, and as 1 had no connections, I thought it best to lemain 
silent on the subject of such a crime as the defamation ,of which 1 had been the 
victim, which ought to have been punished by the law without my having even to 
lodge a complaint. / 

Mademoiselle Clairoiii when she writes about herself, is as sin- 
cere as she is vain. She hesitates not, after having stood up as a 
model of chastity, to show herself in a totally opposite charact^, if 
it is required by the exactness of her narrative. Hence Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s avowal a little further on of the extraordinary stratagem 
resorted tot>y her to escape marriage, the confession she spontaneously 
makes cl propoa of her first /iaiacwi, which she declares was devoid of 
any interested motive, love, or even passion. The latter early passage 
in her memoirs throw into high relief the moral ‘lecture’ she 
addresses about the year 1768 to the Comte de Valbelle, her ami of 
twenty years* standing. 

'\’'albellc had separated from Mademoiselle Clairon, and his mother 
was distressed to find that he did not marry, but made himself im- 
properly conspicuous in public. 

No ! Valbelle (writes the tragedian in the Jansenistic mood of a true Pauline), 
you are mistaken, your mother does not hate the woman you love now, as you 
would have me believe, but she objects to your appearing in public with a married 
woman, who in her husband's lifetime exacts promises of marriage from you. 
Nowhere will you find a heart like mine, Valbelle ; but in forgiving the lover as 1 
have done, I did hope that the friend would console me by contracting a marriage 
worthy of himself, and that be would never make me blush for my generosity. 

As a matter of fact, Mademoiselle Clairon’s generosity did not stop 
at sentiment, for when Valbelle was ruined by his extravagances 
(1770), she sold all she possessed in order to assist him! Not even 
her collections as a naturalist (she was passionately devoted to 
science) were reserved — everything was sold for her faithless lover. 
It was after this aOair that the Margrave of Anspach, the brother- 
in-law of Frederick the Second, invited her to his court, where she 
remained for seventeen years. The following letter from Diderot to 
Falconnet,^‘ explaining to the sculptor that the friendship of even a 
Catherine of Bussia was nothing in comparison with his love for 
Mademoiselle Voland, will show us, as well as the devotion of 
Mademoiselle Clairon to M. de Valbelle, that if the seventeenth 
century was the century of ‘Beasen’ in Fiance, the eighteenth 
.century was that of Love — and of love combined with philosophy. 

** Faloonnet was estabUdied in Bussia. Being intimate with Diderot, he wLdied 
to promote his fortune by bringing him over to Cathernis's court; but in those days 
* business * with the French went secondary to love. L'Abb6 Provost’s De«giienx (Manon 
Lescaut's lover) was to be found eurtout amongst Bncyclopeedists— the generous 
Diderot, the devoted d'Alembert, the frdthful Marivaux, and so on. 
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Mj dear Falcounet— The true reason why 1 do not leaTO France is that I am 
attached by the strongest and tendeiest bonds of affection to a woman ^ for whose 
sake I would sacrifice a hundred lives if 1 had them, I could bear to see my home 
reduced to ashes, my liberty and my life in jeopardy, unmoved — ^if she were left to 
me, I should be happy still. In her arms I have not sought my own happiness so 
much LH hers, and I would sooner die than cause her to shed a tear, for she has a 
most sensitive heart and very frail health. She loves me, and the cbaiu that binds 
us is so tightly wdded with her life that it is impossible to touch one without 
destroying the other. It is at the end of ten years that I speak thus, my dear 
Falconnet, and neither time nor habit, nor indeed any of those things that usually 
diminish love, has had any effect on mine. Sophie is all the world to me, and you 
expect me to-morrow to take post-horses aud to go a thousand miles away trom her, 
leaving her overwhelmed with grief and despair ; could you do such a thing your* 
filblf P Suppose she were to die ? ^ ' 

Provost, when he wrote Manm Lescaut^ did so under the i>res- 
sure of the prevailing sentiment of his time — a time when the Mar- 
quise de Sabran waited twenty years for the Chevalier de Boufflers, 
who had left her side, although he loved her, ‘ in order that he might 
become worthy of her and make a name ; ’ ^ a time when the genius 
of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was the result of M. de Guibert’s 
caprices — when the Marquis de Brissac sacrificed his life for the 
delight of seeing the Comtesse du Barry for an hour ! 

When (1743) Mademoiselle Clairon had first presented herself 
bearing the order for her ilibut signed by Louis the Fifteenth, and 
when s^e announced her intention of playing Ph^dre, as she ^ knew ’ 
the part, the' mirth had been general on the part of the Semainiers?^ 
Short and slight, and but for her large flashing eyes (her chief beauty), 
Mademoiselle Clairon rather resembled Kachel. The old story of the 
contempt shown by those who were known to fame for the new-comer, 
which ended sometimes in grief and tears, was triumphantly overcome 
this time. The following notice appeared in the Wercure Galant of 
the 19th of September 1743 : 

The new actress, Mademoiselle Olairon, made her first appearance in Ph^dre amidst 
general applause. She is a young person possessed of much intelligence, and who 
renders in a very beautiful voice the sentiments she has the power to feel and 
appreciate. 


Mademoiselle Voland and Diderot carried on a correspondence that extends over 
ten or fifteen volumes ; and Diderot's letters to her arc, perhaps, the great philosopher s 
snasteiplece. 

** The Chevalier de Boufflers came from Lungville, and was a brilliant ornament 
at the* Court of Stanislas of Poland. Jladame de Sabran was a widow when he fell 
in love with her. He left her and went to America to seek his fortunes and to * mako 
a name.* Their correspondence forms a very interesting octavo volume. 

” The Marquis de Brissac, madly in love with Madame du Barry, had emigrated ; 
Initk as he could not hear the separation, he returned, and had an interview with her 
ut Ludennes. He was betrayed the negro servant of the countess, to the mda- 
tionaiy committee, and beheaded. 

" The Semainiert were a number of actors who controlled the representation in 
weekly rotation. 
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After her d&yui in PhMre she experienced the pleasurable sensa- 
tion of winning more ^ hravas ’ still by playing the part of Dorine in 
Tartufe. Then she turned her attention to Electre, and remained 
faithful to her classical impersonation. Bacine’s Fhddre is in reality 
a Christian who, though admitting that ‘ lea Dieuz ont allum4 sea 
feux,’ fights and struggles against fate. ^ 

When Shakespeare’s Julius Gsesar is warned to beware of the ^ Ides 
of March,’ it is evident that his attempts to combat Calphumia’s 
superstitious fears are not made under the conviction that those fears 
are groundless, for Shakespeare’s psychology is in unison with the 
times h^e depicts. Shakespeare’s Caesar is a pagan, whereas every one 
of Bacine’s Phedre’s efforts to counterbalance ‘ fate ’ by * ^11 ’ make 
of her a Christian. To bestow upon Phddre a touch at once of reaf- 
istic barbarism and desperate fatality required therefore no less than 
the combined genius of M. Samson and the weird appearance of 
Madame Bachel. As to M. Samson’s teachings, we can but repeat 
over again that he had received them mostly from Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s writings ; and that great artist’s Legon upon Ph^dre is far too 
remarkable not to find quotation in these pages in PhMre. Says 
Mademoiselle Clairon : 

1 adopted a simple diction, a di^iiied but low tone of voice, I shed tears 
abundantly, and my face wore an expression of profound sadness. In all the 
passages that touched on love 1 evinced a kind of delirious joy, just as a somnam- 
bulist might betray even in the arms of sleep the emotional fire that was consuming 
her. In the scene with Ilippolyte in the second act I gave the first * couplet * ^ in 
a low voice and w ithout venturing to raise my eyes (this was the first victory uf 
love over will). At the moment when I heard Hippolyte's voice, my countenance 
was seen to betray that gentle thrill that awakened memory produces in sensitive 
beings. From that moment my emotion increased up to the third ' couplet,' when 
a single glance full of passion, but instantly repressed, showed the nature of the 
confiict that was going on within me. In the fourth * couplet ' this inward struggle 
became more perceptible, but this time love got the mastery ; in the fifth act it 
reigned supreme, and in my wanderings I preserved only the outward semblance of 
dignity and propriety. 

If it be true that a turn for criticism is prejudicial to a votary of 
dramatic art, Mademoiselle Ciairou is certainly an exception to the 
rule, and her comments on Boxane in Bajazet are no less admirable 
than those on Ph^dre. 

Be careful to bear in mind (she writes) that Boxane was educated through 
favour only. There was no innate nobleness in her character, and she was born a 
' dave.’ If there had been any originally, the life of the harem would soon have 
destroyed it, and substituted lying and servility in its place. 

On the subject of stage dresses, which she mBiste4 should be simple, 
and * should not fit the figure too exactly,^ and on the subject of 


• Acte II. 


^ Cduplet Is the ancient French word fci a strain of verses. 
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^making up,’ her remarks are equally origiual. She considered that 
the time spent in painting*and powdering would be bettcw employed 
in studying the part^ for she adds * the layer of white powder that 
prevents the play of the facial muscles from being seen hides the 
expression as much as the masks did in antiquity/ Not content 
with i^iting commentaries on Racine, she identified herself with his 
work so far indeed as once to have corrected him. In Mithridate^ 
Monime'says : 

Les dleuz qui m'inspiroient, et que j’ai mol suivis, 

M’ont ait taire fois par de secrets avis. i 

I^bulemoisolle Glairon counted over and over again, « and con- 
sulted every edition of Racine, but failed to discover more than two 
occasions when Monime was interrupted just as she was on the 
point of betraying her secret. Still, the lines certainly said trois 
fois. Perplexed, but unwilling to alter a word in Racine’s lines or 
to repeat what had no meaning, 

I conceived the idea (she says) of creating a third reticence of my secret hy a 
mere play of feature. In the passage where Mithridate aays, 

^ . senrez avec eon fri>re, 

Et vendez aux Iloniains le sang de votre pore/ 

I stepped forward with the air of a woman who was on the point of telling all, and 
I followed this up hy a gesture expressive of a fear that kept mo silent. The public 
had never seen ‘this bit of by-play l)efore,.but they showed their approval of it, and 
I was amply repaid for all my labours. 

The public, to please whom the great artiste spared no pains, 
were not ungrateful, and had it depended on them alone Made- 
moiselle Clairon would never have retired from the Theatre Fran^ais ; 
but there were her comrades in art and their petty jealousies as well 
as the public admiration to be satisfied! In 1765 the treasury ran 
short, and the actors had to dispense with their salaries. Through 
the intervention of Mademoiselle Clairon, the Comte de Boulogne, 
the comptroller-general, agreed to put matters straight, to pay her 
claims and to arrange that the actors should eventually receive what 
was due to them. But she got no thanks ^r this intervention. 
Fr^ville declared it was unfair to him, as being a Sociitaire Tnale he 
took precedence of Mademoiselle Clairon ; and that his claim and 
not hers should have been taken into consideration first. On 
another occasion it was the petite Dubois^ a proUgke of the Due de 
Richelieu’s, who was the cause of a cabal against Mademoiselle 
Glairon ; and duimg the disturbance that ensued, when a fight 
worthy of Les Eoracee dtook place in the wings of the theatre, a 
young officer of the rigiment de Fiiz-Jamts^ in love with Idademoi- 
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selle Dubois, declared that the least punishment Glairon deserved 
was hanging — * to begin with ! ’ 

Mademoiselle Dubois was remarkably pretty — * CTest nne jolie 
dinde 1 ’ said Mademoiselle Glairon — and the men who protected her 
were furious to find that in spite of all their efforts to crush Made- 
moiselle Glairon she still kept her hold on the public. 

Yetta Blaze de Buey. 

{To he concluded,') * 
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A BIRUS-EYE VIEW OF INDIA. 

The huge x>eDinsula ^hich stretches from the backbone of Asia far 
into the ^uthem Seas^ known to us by the rather misleading name 
6f India, is, in many of its aspects, one of the most slowly changing 
countries in the world. 

In others, more especially in all that are directly affected by the 
feverish energy of its British rulers, it changes with extreme rapidity. 
We may count it then a fortunate circumstance that, at brief inter- 
vals, persons who have administered large portions of our Indian 
Empire put their thoughts about it before their countrymen, and 
acquaint them with the successive stages of the great exj)eriment 
which Great Britain is trying in those far-off regions. 

We have listened, within the last few years, amongst others, to 
Sir Alfred Lyall, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Henry Maine, Sir George 
Campbell, and now there comes before us a book by Sir John Strachey, 
as to which^r if I were only addressing Anglo-Indians, it would be 
enough to say that it is worthy of his great reputation. As, however, 
my object is to do what little I can to make it known beyond Anglo- 
Indian circles, I should like to speak of it at somewhat greater 
length. 

The volume, which is dedicated to Sir James Stephen, who has 
himself done so much good service for India, had as its foundation 
a course of lectures given before the University of Cambridge, on the 
invitation of the Historical Board. The lectures were addressed to 
highly-educated hearers, but to hearers who had extremely little 
preliminary acquaintance with the subject about which they came to 
be instructed. 

These conditions were sufficient to warn Sir John Strachey 
against the besetting sin of Anglo-Indians, the taking too much 
knowledge for granted. He begins his task accordingly at the begin- 
ning, by explaining what India really is. - It is not a country, but a 
continent. There never was, there is not, and there is as yet no 
indication that there ever will be, a people of India. 

Fairly well-ipformed persons in Europe think of our great 
dependency as a sort of much larger France or Germany, governed 
by the Secretary of State and his Council in London as those coun- 
tries are governed from Paris or Berlin. That is an error. The 
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India Office is a most important portion of the great machine of 
Indian Grovernment, bat its function is chiefly to revise. It is a 
regulating, not an initiating or propelling force. 

What is known, in common parlance, as the Grovernment of India 
— that is to say, the Viceroy or Governor-General in Council — has more 
of the character of a European Government ; but its functions are 
also much more regulative than initiative. The great bulk of the 
people know nothing whatever about it. Their thoughts, in so far 
as they deal with Governments at all, very rarely pass beyond their 
own Provincial Governments, which initiate almost everything, and 
whose decisions, even in matters on which the two last words have to 
be said, tl^ first by the Government of India, the second by thfi 
Secretary of State in Council, are, in the vast majority of cases, 
practically final. 

The ][>eoples who obey these Provincial Governments fall into 
huge subdiv^ions, according to religion, language, and race, while 
the subdivisions themselves are again split into sub-subdivisions, 
which are perfectly endless, and of which no human being has ever 
yet given an approximately adequate account. The rule of this far- 
off Atlantic island has produced and is producing endless alterations 
in India, but to suppose that our railways, post offices, and telegraphs 
are making a homogeneous India, is a vain imagination. 

Having tried to impress the extraordinary diversity of India upon 
his readers, Sir John Strachey proceeds to sketch its main geographi- 
cal divisions, and to warn against t^e fatal mistake of arguing from 
experience in one part of India to India as a whole. 

He then passes to the climatic conditions of India, which he ex- 
plains very clearly, and concludes his first chapter by some specially 
attractive pages on the great range which we call the Himalaya, but 
which, it is to be hoped, the next generation will learn' to call the 
Himalilya or Himalia — that is, the Abode of Snow. 

Having sketched in broad outlines the area 6ver which our direct 
activity in Asia extends. Sir John goes on to describe the constitution 
of our Government, telling first, very briefly, how that Government 
has been developed ficom small beginnings and then setting forth its 
existing condition. On that I need not dwelL Such* information 
can be found in common books. It will be more interesting to note, 
in connection with his second and subsequent chapters, the opinions 
which so eminent an Anglo-Indian statesman incidentally expresses 
on various matters which are frequently discussed. He explains, for 
example, how it came about that the abandonment by Lord Lawrence 
of the terribly cumbrous system which had existed up to his time, 
and which Sir Henry Maine, who was a member of Lord Elgin’s 
Council, has described from his. o^ obs^vation, rendered it necessary 
that the Members of Cotinoil.^uld accompany the Governor-General 
when he left Calcutta, and made the annual migration to Simla a 
VoL. XXV.— No. 148. ' 3H 
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matter of necessity. He also takes occasion to explain that the 
Grovemment of India does not go to Simla for a holiday, but for the 
hardest and most continuous portion of its work. The annual out- 
ciy of a few noisy persons against its change of place is purely selfish, 
and would, if it were as influential as it is loud, be fatal to the interest 
of those who raise it ; for if the Government of India were to be con- 
fined during the whole year to a single spot, that spot would assuredly 
not be Calcutta, the situation of which is ideally inconvenient for 
overseeing the India of 1889. It was the yearly exodus to Simla, 
and that alone, which killed the demand made in the House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere, in 1863 and 1864, for the total abandonment of 
^CalcuttOFby the Supreme Government. 

Sir John Strachey points out that Mr. Bright carried his ideas of 
decentralisation too far, but does full justice to the general truth of 
his ideas on that subject. For certain purposes you must have in 
India a strong central authority, which must control posts, tele- 
graphs, frontier defence, the relations with foreign Governments, the 
general policy to be pursued towards the larger states not directly 
administered by the British, and much else,, but Sir Henry Maine was 
undoubtedly right in remarking that the measures of financial 
decentralisation initiated in 1870 were much the most successful 
administrative reform which had taken place in India in his time. 
As to this Sir John Strac£[ey says : 

The Government of India now interferes very little with the details of Provincial 
administration, and it invariably happens that the wisest and strongest Viceroys 
are those who interfere the least. They recognise the fact that the Provincial 
Governments necessarily possess far more knowledge of local requirements and 
conditions than thatto wldch the distant authorities of the central Government can 
pretend. 

Having had occasion to look at this matter from the point of 
view of the Governor of the great Southern Province which lies 
farthest away from the centre of affairs, and about which the 
Government of India knows less than it does of most other Provinces, 
I can confirm the truth of these words. Decentralisation might 
with advantage go a good deal further than it has gone ; but there 
is far less than there used to be of the old encroaching spirit in the 
Supreme Government. 

Sir John Strachey, who has served both in the Government of 
India and at the India Office, is also a valuable witness in ffivour of 
the Ck>uncil of the Secretary (of State, which it is much the fashion 
amongst half-informed circles in India to abuse. I agree with him 
in think ing that its influence is, on the whole, extremely salutary* He 
says that there* is no foundation for the statement that it weakens 
the authority of the (Government of India, while I cah bear witness 
that it interferes even less with the Governments of West and South 
India than it does with that of the Viceroy, and this for a very good 
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reason, because the subjects treated by ^e Goveminent of India 
often belong, from the nature of things, to the category of subjects 
about which persons at home are directly interested, and likewise 
because there are many more people at the India Office who have a 
right to have an opinion of their own about these matters than there 
are people familiar with the peculiar circlimstances of Madras and 
Bombay. The Council of the Secretary of State has its defepts ; its 
existence makes the India Office an infinitely more cumbrous 
machine than the Colonial or Foreign Offices, but it preserves the 
traditions of administration and the lessons of experience in a 
country where the 'personnel is everlastingly changing, and where a 
Governor who stays only five years finds himself surrounded at his de- 
parture by hardly any of the faces which welcomed him on his arrival. 

Next comes a brief sketch of the history and present condition of 
our Indian Army, which has been recently increased, and now stands 
at about 230,000 men of all arms, of whom some 73,000 are British. 
In addition, there is an active reserve now in process of formation, 
which consists of men who have served in the Native Army from five 
to twelve years. There are already, likewise, 23,000 Volunteers, 
almost all British, effective and well-armed, while in certain parts of 
the country some attention has l^een given, though perhaps hardly 
enough, to providing rallying-places in which shelter could be given 
to nonHiombatants, in case any such dangers as those which con- 
fronted us in the year 1857 were again to arise. ^ • 

The Government of Lord Duffeiin had the honour of bringing 
into a very advanced state a series of most important works for the 
defence of the North-West Frontier. All attackable points will soon 
be guarded by fortified positions and connected with the railway 
system of India. I was myself strongly opposed to adyancing to 
Quetta; but that advance having become a fait accompli^ I am 
entirely in favour of making the new frontier as strong as possible. 

The recent arrangement by which we have undertaken to train 
and put in line from twenty to thirty thousand troops belonging to 
certain native states was made subsequently to the completion of Sir 
John Strachey’s work. * ^ 

The sketch of our military affairs is followed by an account of 
the finances. The gross annual revenue of British India at present 
amounts to more than 77,000,000{. When I had occasion, for the 
first time, to explain to the House of Commons, just twenty years 
ago, the position of our Indian finances, the gross amount of our 
receipts in the year of actuals — ^that is, in the year which ended 
on the 3l8t of March, 1868 — ^was unddr 49,000, OOOZ. Even then, 
although we had not so large an income aa the United States, as 
France, as England, oir as Bussia, we had a larger income than any 
oountiy except these four. Out of these 77,000,000Z. of coarse 
<mly a small portion is taxation, properly so called. The taxation, 

3h2 
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properly so called, falliog annually on the peculation of British India 
is under two shillings per head. 

Sir John deals first with those portions of the revenue which are 
not taxation proper. All persons authorised to speak on such a 
subject will agree with him in explaining the enormous difference 
between the land revenue raised by Auningzebe and ourselves, by 
the fact that the Moguls took from their subjects almost all that 
they had over and above a bare subsistence, while we leave to them 
such large interests that land freely changes hands, subject to the 
demands of the Government, all over the country at good and often 
at gigantic prices. Where the mildest administration that preceded 
us would have taken a third of the gross produce, we take from 3 to 
8 per cent, of it, and in return for this low quit-rent we do a 
thousand things of which the best administration that preceded us 
never even dreamt. 

Sir John passes from the land to the opium revenue, on which he 
makes many judicious observations. I specially commend to the 
reader the fact that a single province of Western China produces 
more of that valuable drug than the whole of our dominions. That 
quantity could be immensely increased, so that the idea that by 
stopping the importation of opium into China from India we should 
be promoting the cause of total abstinence from the poppy is a mere 
delusion. Jl^Iany of the ideas which are entertained about opium in 
this Country descend from the i)eriod when it was smuggled into 
China. So far is that now from being the case, that for the last two 
years every chest sent from India pays more than three times to the 
Chinese Government, at the port of entry, what it did before February 
1887. 

Sir John pays a just tribute to the admirable management of the 
Post Office in India, which, while adding considerably to the revenue, 
confers vast benefits on the public. In Southern India, a generation 
ago, the management of the Post Office left much to be desired, while 
now it is about as good as it is in any pert of the world. Like all 
enlightened Indian administrators, he rejoices also over the develop- 
ment of forest conservancy, which has added and is adding immensely 
to the wesdth of the countiy. 

Far the larger proportion of the revenues of India accrues under 
the heads of which I have been speaking. From these and sources 
akin to them, that is, from sources outside taxation proper, more 
than 56,000,(>OOZ. of our 77,600,0001. of gross revenue are raised. 

By taxation proper is raised the remaining sum of something like 

21,000,0002. 

India is a ^unti^ neither so rich nor so poor as it has been re- 
presented, bnt it is, all things conndered, the most lightly taxed 
country in the world, the country in which the subject gets the 
hugest amount of service from the State in return for the smallest 
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Bacrifices. In fact, if it had not been for three great mistakes the 
taxation of India would have been quite trifling. Of these great 
mistakes the first and second were the results of the folly, the one of 
Liberal, the other of Conservative statesmen in England, while the 
third and most costly resulted from the folly of the Bengal Army, and 
that portion of the people which sympathised with it, in the years 
1857 and 1868. 

Of all the taxes, properly so called, the most important is that on 
salt, which brought in, in the years 1886-7, a good deal more than 
six millions and a half. This is the only tax which falls upon the 
poorest class in India. Sir John calculates its incidence, before the 
slight recent increase, at fivepence per head of the population. In.- 
Southern India experts used to put it above that ; but still at a figure 
so low as to prevent its being an appreciable burden even on the 
very lowest classes of the population. About 3,250,000Z. comes 
from stamps and court fees, while about 4,375,000Z. is derived from 
excise. Sir John Strachey’s deliverance on the last subject will be 
read with interest : 

Benevolent people in this counti}*', carried away by the enthusiasm of ignorance, 
have found in such figures as these the opportunity for indignant protest against 
the wickedness of a Government which, with the object of obtaining revenue, 
affords, in defiance of native opinion, constantly ini;Teasing facilities for drinking. 
There is no foundation for such oBsertions. The sole cause of the increase of revenue 
has been improved administration, and the suppression of illicit distillation and 

sale. « • 

• 

Those who remember the violent denunciations of the Indian 
income tax which we used to listen to from 1869 to 1873, but who 
knew that these denunciations were nothing save the echo of the 
cries of the unreasonable section of the infiniiJIsimally sm^l minority 
which had to pay it, will be glad to learn that it has been again im- 
posed, and that it is paid by something less than 300,000 out of the 
200,000,000 who inhabit that part of India which is directly adminis- 
tered by the British. The only persons on whom it presses at aU 
unduly are the European oflicials, who have been terribly mulcted by 
the fall in silver. 

I trust Sir John Strachey’s remarks upon customs duties and 
free-trade will be carefully read in Indian There is, no subject on 
which more mischievous nonsense is talked in that country; and 
BometimeB British ofiicialB, who ought to know better, allow their 
foolish prejudices on this subject to fiifd their way even into oflScial 
documents* Sir John Stiaohey is proud, and may well be proud, of the 
share which he took in getting rid of the mischievous cotton duties. 
When the supporters of antiquated commercjal ideds in India were 
driven from l^t redoubt, all else was easy enough^ aqd oor Indian 
is now that portion of the earth’s snrfiioe which is under the 
wiseat in all matters relating to imports and exports. .Here 
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and there blots are still to be found on our escutcheon, the export 
duty on rice being the most important, but they are very few. When 
the story of Indian free-trade is fully told, it is to be hoped that 
along with the names of the Stracheys, Lord Lytton, and Lord 
Salisbury, that of Sir Louis Mallet, the disciple of Bastiat and the 
right-hand man of Cobden in Paris, will find its due and very promi- 
nent pllace. 

Of course the result of the abolition of the cotton duties was that 
the cotton industry of India immediately began to develop. The 
advantage to the manufacturers of England was great, but the advan- 
tages to the manufacturers of India were far greater, 
s Tradd as a whole has during the last few years been expanding 
in that country with vasi: rapidity, and that even while the depression 
of trade here was at its worst. 

Between 1873 and 1884 (says Sir John Strachej) the forci^ trade of Great 
Britain was stationaiy, and even suffered a slight diminution ; the trade of Franco 
and of Germany increased by about 7 per cent., and that of the United States by 

per cent, while the increase was 60 per cent, in India. 

In connection with the subject of Indian trade he points out that 
India does not receive value in commodities or specie for about 
1 7,000, 000^. which she annually exports. For the 17,000,0002., 
however, she receives much the most valuable articles which come 
to her«« For this, the so-called ^ Indian tribute ’ of which persons 
who desire "to mislead the ignoilrant write, is the price which she 
pays for English services and English capital, the two thmgs without 
which she could not have obtained any one of the benefits which she 
now enjoys, saving that of her soil and her climate. 

The fifth lecture is^iven to public works and to trying to explain 
the enormous task which we have taken upon ourselves in India in 
providing the first necessities of civilised existence for a country in 
which &cilities of communication and great irrigation works ore 
absolutely necessary .to save the people from famine on a gigantic 
scale every few years. In a few pages even the ablest exponent 
cannot say much on so tremendous a Bubject,*and I am amused to 
observe t^t two paragraphs are all that can be given to the innu- 
merable and often colossal irrigation works of Southern India, the 
scale of which almost takes away the breath of a European observer 
wlmn he beholds them for the tot time. 

Out ci the Indian debt about ninety-two millions is practically 
no debt at all. It is the amount that hau been paid by the pec^le 
of Lidia for their State railways and irrigation works, in other words, 
the money they have spnk in a hugely profitable investment. The 
ordinary debt fM only some seventy-five millions. 

Many of most important railways are, as is generally known, 
not State railways, but railways constmcted by the snbseription of 
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private persons in England on a gaarantjBe from the Secretary of 
State in Council. For the advantages of these railways the people 
of India now pay only about 1^200, 000^ a year, or in other words, they 
have got the advantages, dijrect and indirect, of an expenditure of 

74.000. 000?. of British capital for that comparatively trifling chaige. 
Their investment in these guaranteed railways would naturally have 
been immensely more profitable than it is were it not for th^ fall in 
the value of silver. In fact, so far from paying at all for these 

74.000. 000?., they would now be deriving ahet revenue of close upon 
800,000?. from them — a tolerably handsome present to be made by 
the capitalists of the mother country ! In addition to all the public 
works which give a direct return in cash to the people of India for 
the money spent upon them, about 150,000,000?. have been devoted 
to other things absolutely necessary to a civilised country, but of 
most of which the pre-British India knew next to nothing, such as 
roads, bridges, telegraphs, hospitals, colleges, schools, and military 
works. 

In the sixth lecture a clear and good account is given of the laws 
and administration of justice, but on this subject it is unnecessary 
to dwell, as other writers, who have been more concerned with that 
side of our affairs than Sir John Strachey, have told us what is most 
material to be known. * 

More important it is to observe Sir John Strachey’s opinion about 
the controversy on the criminal jurisdiction of native^ judges, one 
of the most unfortunate events m the recent history of British 
India. 

He says : 

I consider that the native judg^e of a court of sessian. ought to exercise the same 
jurisdiction over Europeans and over everybody else which he would exercise if he 
were an Englishman. I therefore sympathise wltli the object which the Govern- 
ment of India had in view, but I think that the form in which its proposals were 
made was imfortunate. I have always believed that, if matters had been more 
discreetly managed, every amendment of the law that was essential might have 
been made without objection on the part of the European community. 

The upshot of the* discussion has been that the law has not been 
changed for the better, but remains in practice where it was, while 
a great amount of quite unnecessary bad feeling has been oalled 
forth about what was after all a very small matter. 

Education is the next subject treated, the history of its rise and 
progress in India is briefly sketched, and attention called to the 
defects of the present system. 

The three universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were 
founded in the year of the mntinieB, just af the great university of 
Berlin dates from the darkest moment in Prussiah history. In 
ten years ending with 1886, 8487 youths took the B.A. degree, and a 
few, about one in ten of these, beoame M.A. 
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The great mistake that was made in arraDging the subjects and 
methods of instmction in connection with these institutions, which^ 
like the University of London, are merely exannning bodies, was that 
far too much attention was given to literary as distinguished from 
scientific culture, and various tendencies of the native mind which 
required to be repressed by the discipline of &ct and observation 
were not repressed but stimulated. This unfortunate result has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention everywhere, and in South India 
strenuous efforts have been made by the Government to introduce a 
more healthy state of things. In the same part of the country 
technical education has much engaged the attention of the authorities, 
and attemt>t8 have been made to explain to the students that if they, 
would do any justice to ihemselves or to their country, they must 
cease to rush in flocks for employment in the Law Courts or the 
Government OflSces, and distribute themselves amongst the great 
variety of pursuits which are open to intelligent men in civilised 
countries. We sometimes see it said that too much is done in India 
for the higher education, but that is not true ; the so-called higher 
education should be made higher than it is : that is to say, the Indian 
universities should put a loftier ideal before the Indian youth; 
should try to inspire more of them trith a desire to cultivate their 
minds for the pleasure of dqjing so and to increase human knowledge. 

Sir John Strachey does justice to the excellent educational work 
which has been accomplished by various missionary bodies. Catholic 
and Protestant ; explains the disadvantage at which the Mahomme- 
dans are put by theological views, which oblige their youth to give 
to Arabic and the Koran the years which young Hindus can give to 
Western learning ; and he fully supports the modern policy of paying 
increased attention to elementaiy instruction. In the six years from 
the end of March 1880 to the end of March 1986, the attendance 
in primary schools in the Madras Presidency rose from under 248,000 
to over 417,000, and there has been great progress from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin. Nevertheless the net of primary instruction ought 
to be spread, and will eventually be spread, very much wider both 
over boys and girls. 

Sir John Strachey rightly points out that bur medical colleges 
have been peculiarly successful ; but here, too, the future will record, 
it is to be hoped, &r greater results than any which we can yet 
boaet. The natives trust the European doctor up to a point, but up 
to a point only. Some years tgo the Madras Government was sur«> 
prised to find that there had been a very serious fdling off in the > 
attendance at the dispensaries in the district of Tinnevelly# They 
asked the reason, *and w^re infonned that it was the resnlt of tho 
cholera, f This is not understood,’ they not unreasonably remarked, « 
and asked for further light. The light came. It that 

as long as .merely ordinary diseases were to be combated the 
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population came to the dispensaries, but jvhen cholera teoke out, 
they went back to the little devil temples which fonn ao euriofis a 
feature in the moral and physical landscape of that interesting reSion. 

In connection with the subject of female education Sir John 
mentions the scheme of the Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava for 
supplying female medical aid to the women of India. This move* 
ment began in the South about thirty years ago, when a school for 
nurses was opened at Madras which has sent its pupils all over the 
peninsula. Lord Hobart, who died in 1875 (in conjunction with Dr. 
Fumell, Dr. Balfour, and Mr. Sim), established a class for female 
students at the general hospital of that city, and the interest, which 
had long be» excited in the subject there, culminated in thd Victoria** 
Caste Hospital, established under the initiative of Lady Grant Duff. 
In connection with it various native gentlemen, amongst them Mr. 
Kama Kao, the Kajah of Venkatagiri, the Maharajah of Vizianagram, 
and Sir Ramasamy Mudaliar, to say nothing of Mr. Webster, Dr. 
Cornish, Dr. Bidie and other Europeans, did, in various ways, excellent 
work. The arrangements connected with this institution were far 
advanced in 1884, and it began its labours with Mrs. Scharlieb at its 
head in December 1885. The Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
from the moment of her landing* in India devoted herself to similar 
good work, and before she returned to Eurppe in 1889, had the satis* 
faction of spreading her beneficent organisation not over a single 
province only, but through all the far-extended territories* which 
obeyed her husband. 

The next three chapters of Sir John Strachey’s book are given to 
a careful account of an Indian province, the province being that of 
the North-West. It would be exceedingly desirable that brief and 
telling sketches of this kind by persons who have ruled different 
parts of India should be multiplied. Nothing would bring home 
better to the general reader the extreme diversity of Indian life. I 
shall not follow Sir John Strachey into his clear and obviously 
accurate account, because I know the part of India with which it 
deals merely as a traveller, and it is curiously unlike that part of 
the country with which I am best acquainted. 

Nature differs as much in most parts of Oudh and the NcHrth* 
West Provinces from the nature of Southern India, as does the 
noble Mahommedan architecture of Agra from the small mosques of 
the South, or as the wretched little Hindu shrines of Benares differ 
from such mighty results of mispkced* human labour as the temples 
of Madura or Chilambazam. 

In the plains of the Southern Presidency the cold weather is 
like a hot South Europ^ summer. On tl^ plains of the Ncnth*- 
West it is like the qvring of Italy« In the Scmth the Soropeaii 
constitution is always on the strain ; it never has the refireshment of^ 
a cold seasoDi but on the othw Imnd there is very little of the ex* 
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treme heat 'which prevails for some months in such a place as Agra. 
In the South the punkah is an inevitable fixture in every European 
house ; in the North-West it would be in winter as much out of place 
as in London. In the North-West, nothing through wide districts 
breaks the monotony of the crop-covered levels. In the South you are 
hardly ever far from mountains, and there is scarcely a district where 
the European officer cannot spend some of the hottest portion of the 
year in a relatively cool climate without neglecting his district duties. 

The time and character of the rainy season, the differences of 
the vegetation and of the crops, are other broad distinctions. The 
most familiar words mean different things. The ryot of the South 
4s in th^ Vast majority of cases a small proprietor dealing directly 
with the officers of Government. The ryot of the North-West is 
often a mere tenant, and in all cases the Government looks to the 
corporation of the village, not to the individual landholder. The 
North-West collector and the Madras collector are totally different 
beings. The North-West collector rules over a crowded population 
occupying on an average perhaps fifteen hundred square miles. 
The Madras collector deals usually with a more sparse population, 
occupying on an average five to six thousand square miles, say 
a country nearly as big as Palestine, west of the Jordan. In the 
North-West the Mahommedans are numerous and powerful ; in the 
South they are few and weak. In the North-West they speak 
languages which are full of Aryan and Semitic elements ; in the 
South they speak mostly Dravi^an languages which have as little 
to do either with Sanscrit or Arabic as they have with Chinese. In 
the North-West English has spread but little; in the South it is 
rapidly becoming the lingua franca. 

The eleventh lecture deals with the communities which are 
commonly described as the native or feudatory States. Both these 
appellations are more or less misleading, for the feudal system never 
existed in India, and nothing can be less true than the popular 
notion that there are a large number of Indian nationalities organ- 
ised as political communities in the midst of our great foreign 
dominion. A native state is merely a fragment of India managed 
not directly by the British, but often by a ruler who is both by race 
and religion alien to the ruled, and whose sway is more modem than 
that of ourselves in Asia. There are pieces of the country which are 
undar princes whose families have been there for ages, and who were 
saved from the absorption of powerful neighbours by the British ; but 
the rulers of native states of which we hear most, Sindhia, Holkar, 
the Guicowar, the Nizam, and others, are as much foreigners to the 
feofie whom they rule,as are any natives of the British Isles. 

Sir John Stnch^poittts out the conveniences and inooavenienoes 
whidi nwidt to ns from ruling large tracts of the peninsula Cuov^h. 
nen^Eoiopean rulezS} and discusses the question of the native 
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armies, coming, as 1 should have expected, to the coBchuion that 
apprehensions of dangers often caused by their large ueminal 
numbers are exaggerate, but directing attention at the same time 
to various weak points, more especially to the foreign mercenaries 
at Hyderabad. I do not propose, for reasons similar to those wfai<^ 
I have mentioned in relation to his account of the North-West 
Provinces, to follow him into his description of Bengal, which 
occupies the first portion of his twelfth and last lecture, but the 
latter portion of it deals with a large question on which everyone 
who has recently administered an Indian province has been obliged to 
form an opinion. This is the attempt which has been made by a 
few disaffected Europeans and a certain number of natives*who have* 
passed through our schools to set forces to work which may ultimately 
undermine British rule in India. It would be easy to make too much 
of this movement, though it might become troublesome by mis- 
management ; but if the Government of India is allowed to pursue 
the course which it will certainly be disposed to take, that, namely, 
of not moving one hair’s breadth slower or quicker than it thinks 
wise for anything that the agitator can do or say, no real harm can 
come of it. There could not be a greater mistake than to imagine 
that it finds favour with anything more than a small section even of 
the natives who have acquired some of thp ideas of educated men in 
England. The great majority of , these condemn it strongly, for 
none know half so well that if their European rulers were to mistake 
the talk of a hardly perceptible fibction of the population for an 
indication of the feelings of their subjects at large, it would be the 
beginning of the end, the first step taken by India back to anarchy. 

The following extract from a letter lately addressed to me by an 
excellent specimen of the * educated native,’ will show what he and 
his fellows are thinking : 

The Indian Congressionists argue that the country which does not take amiss 
piopoBals for the di^tegration of a vital part of itself as Ireland cannot decently 
object to grant free institutions to India. Mr. Gladstone, who was gnarded in 
speaking to a Hyderabad Nabob on the olgects of the Indian Congress, has latriy 
expressed himself ss favouring the efforts of the educated natives of India to secure 
a share in the government of their country, and therefore of the Lidian Congress. 
How specious are the words of the great statesman. The Omagress desires a good 
deal besides what Mr. Gladstone gives as its oQeAa. Most of &eir requests cannot 
be granted without a good deal of harm to the country. If theae requests be 
granted, all that has been effseted hitherto by the benefieent Englidi rule will be 
reversed. Mr. Gladstone’s words have raised ihe cup of hopes hrimM to many an 
ardeut Congress wallah. The rude awakening toUowing thebLastiqgof these hopes 
win be very bitter indeed. 

I am sura, however, that the writer of ^a letter would beag 
audoua as 1 cooM b«y and that ia Bajisg a gaeat dea^ <hat the 
pcikj of the Act of 1^0, a‘ vhioh is as old as Momtstaaiit 

El|hinatoiie and the g to h p of men whom he gathered zaand him^ 
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should be finnly and quietly carried into effect, and that persons bom 
in India should have a larger share in the administration of our 
Asiatic Empire. Few have any idea to what extent they are even 
now employed and how small the number of the European superin- 
tending staff really is ; still less is it generally understood in England 
how powerful in the administration are the widely ramified connec- 
tions of pative caste and cousinhood, or how absolutely indispensable 
it is, if for that reason alone, to place patronage in the hands of 
Europeans to whom the Relationships or caste connections of their 
subordinates are a matter of supreme indifference. Some of the 
attempts that have been made to carry into effect the policy of the 
Act of 1870 have certainly not been felicitous. The • ‘ Statutory 
Civilians,* the offspring of a perfectly legitimate and reasonable ex- 
periment on the part of Lord Lytton’s Government, have certainly not 
strengthened the hands of the Administration. There are large de- 
partments which might with great advantage be almost entirely 
manned hy persons bom in India ; but what are you to do if you find 
that you cannot get, except in rare instances, natives of India to show 
the qualities necessary for men who would be useful in some of these 
branches of the Administration ? In the judicial services, most cer- 
tainly in South India and I believe elsewhere, natives of India of 
many races have done excellent work. Let us by all means give to 
all the subjects of the Queen, white, black, and brown, a fair career 
in India, each according to his power of subserving the best interests 
of our Empire, looked at in a large and liberal way, by the only 
persons who have had a full opportunity of grasping the essential 
facts of the situation — that is, by those who have learnt their lesson 
both in Asia and Europe. • 

Let us 4ismiss from our minds all false analogies and all silly 
cant about * ruling by love.’ What we have to do is to govern 
always with more and more insight, as we g^ to understand better 
the &ct8 of the swarming continent which we rule. Increased in- 
sight will inevitably make us more sympathetic. An omniscient 
prince would be the most sympathetic of rulers, since he would be 
able to make allowance for all circumstances. But while we may hope 
always to feel more sympathy for our subjects, it is vain to expect the 
great majority of them to feel sympathetic to us. Of course there will 
be exceptions, enlightened people who see that while India advances 
in arithi^ictd, England advances in geometrical progression, and that 
liidia is fortunate in being linked to so progressive a comrade. Such, 
however^ will always be few. To the millions we shall be at best 
* mioomfertable works of God’ who keep disturbing the secular ways 
with all kinds of hew-bpgled notions. We save millions of lives from 
fansme and myriads from death by disease or violence. Wdl^ and if 
We do, I doubt not that many feel as I recollect M. de Montalembeit 
tol^ me his Burgundian peasants did when he talked to them of the 
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losses in the Crimean war, ^ Qoe Toulez-vous ? ’ said these practical 
philosophers ; ‘ il y a trop de monde I ^ ‘ 

In all but the most backward parts of India there are people who 
see that what the country most wants is material prosperity, and who 
are ready whenever the head their Government appears amongst 
them to make to him suggestions, and often most sensible sog^s- 
tions, about improvements which would render their lives and those 
of their neighbours happier. 

I myself received such suggestions by •the hundred in Sonthem 
India. I was often obliged to plead the impossibility of doing all 
that ought to be done at once without overburdening the taxpayer, 
but very often I was able to say, after the matter had been fully e^r 
amined, * Soit fait comme il est desire.’ These are the people we have 
to take with us, not the chatterers who have picked up, but only half 
understood, the political language of our home platforms. 

If Elphinstone were to return to Bombay or Munro to Madras, 
they would not know where they were, so enormously has everything 
improved. That is a comforting reflection, but it would be a mis- 
chievous one if we did not determine to make the next sixty years as 
fruitful as the past sixty in useful changes. 

To that end I think these things are necessary : 

First. — We should try to bring it atout that our successors of 
two generations hence should know as much more of the countiy than 
we do, as we know more than did our predecessors of it, two genera- 
tions ago. 

Secondly. — We should leave no stone unturned to stimulate the 
material prosperity of every corner of India. 

Thirdly. — ^W e should raise the age at which members of the Civil 
Service go to India, and give them a training before they go, in all 
those branches of administration which can be learned theoretically. 
For just in proportion as we admit more natives into the administra- 
tion, we must imprm^ the quality of the European superintending 
staff, paying even higher salaries if it is necessary. 

Fourthly. — ^We must raise the standard of what is called higher 
education in India, so that the fraction which now separates itself 
fiom its countrymen; and asks for power on the ground of its being 
^ educated,’ may understand that it is really not educated, but only 
half-educated. 

Fifthly* — We must understand once for all that if we mean to 
stay in Izidia, we must build steadily on the foundations which have 
been long laid, that popular government amongst 255,000,000 of 
Asiatics is absolutely incompatible with government by a handful of 
foreigners, that things cannot both be and not be, ahd that if we desire 
that India should be governed by the, people bom on Indian soil, * on 
a frankly democratio basis^’ we had better take our hats and mj 
^ Cfood-moming.’ . ^ , v 
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In the happy phrase of Sir James Stephen, quoted by Sir John 
Strachey as the summing ‘up of his own qdnioD in the end of his 
twelfth lecture : 

The English in India are the Npiese&tatiTes of slielfigeTeiitciTiliaatioii. Should 
the British OoTemment abdicate its functions it would tnm order into nhxw- No 
conntiy in the world is more orderly, more quiet, or more peaceful than British 
India as it is, hut if the rigour of the Goremment should ever he relaxed, if it 
should lote its essentialunity of purpose and fall into hands mther weak or un- 
fiuthiul, chaos would come again like a flood. 

ft 

M. E. Gsant Duff. 
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At this time, when the condition of the Balkan Feninsula,«the abdi-;, 
cation of King Milan, the troubles in Bulgaria, and the doubtful 
condition of Boumania, are throwing more and more power into the 
hands of the Czar, his personal character and the characteristics, moral 
and physical, which he inherits &om his ^ forebears,' male and female, 
become painfully interesting. The histoiy of Bussia does not form 
part of the curriculum of our education for any class (fortunately 
for our boys and girls), so that little is really kno?m of the present 
ruler of ninety millions of human beings, five-sixths of them peasants. 

In six generations — that is, two hundred years, a small enough 
period in the history of any other nation — we reach Peter the Ghreat, 
before whose time ^ the fights of the kites and the crows ’ may be said 
to be almost as interesting. . 

The record of these six ^ reigns is frightful : twd Czars were 
assassinated with the connivance of their wives, one of whom, Catherine 
the Great, placed herself on the throne and raised the murderers, 
her favourites, to the head of affairs ; another died of vexation and 
disappointment during the Crimean War, and was suspected of 
having made away with himself ; while the present Cmr’s father, 
Alexander, the best of his race, was killed by a conspirator's shell, as 
is only too well known, in the streets of Petersburg. 

Peter, the main pillar of the dynasty, wasr a strange mixture of 
high aims and lofty ambitions, with an amount of cruelty and bar- 
barism which would hp.ve ruined the character of any other ruler. 
In 1689, when only seventeen, he deprived his elder sisler Sophia of 
the throne and shut her up in a convent, and then proceeded to set 
aside his two elder brothers. 

It is the foshion of history to speak of him as having carri^ out 
the reform of the laws and the public fulministration, indeed of every 
part of the Government, of having raised the army to a level with 
those of other European nations, created a navy^ encouraged manufac- 
tures and commerce, and even attempted to introduce arts and letters 
into his barbarous country, which he seemedT to think as eas^ as to 

1 The nnmber of reigns is greater^ owing to the perilous pririlege given by Peter 
to himself sad his family to name esGh bis own snooessor. 
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order the construction of a new dock. He took journeys into different 
parts of Europe, in order to study for himself the best means of civi- 
lising his people, and spent many months in England, working at 
shipbuilding with his own hands at Deptford : the leathern apron that 
he wore is still shown at Petersburg. His conquests began soon 
after his return. Bussia had no opening upon the Baltic, and was 
hemmed in by the Swedes, but the power of Charles the Twelfth was 
destroyed by the battle of Pultawa, a great part of Finland and the 
river Neva fell into thje hands of Peter, where he founded his new 
capital in a swamp. 

The conquest of Livonia and Esthonia followed. In 1721 he 
created himself emperor, placing the Imperial crown upon his own 
head, and soon after on that of the Livonian peasant girl, whom he 
married, the mistress of his favourite Prince Menschikoff, once an 
itinerant vendor of meat pies : she afterwards succeeded Peter as the 
Empress Catherine the First. His merciless cruelty was shown early ; 
on his return from his first journey, after putting down the revolt of 
the Streletz, a body of janissaries, who had risen to replace his sister 
Sophia on the throne, he executed 2,000 of them in cold blood. His 
only son Alexis, who had opposed his measures, and was accused 
among other crimes of ^ defending the proscribed beards and caftans 
of the peasants,’ had gone abroad with his wife, but was lured home 
by an offer of reconciliation, when he was seized and condemned to 
death by his father, and executed in prison. 

His interference was as tiying in small as in great things ; one 
story of his didactic tyranny sounds like a lesson out of Sandford 
and Merton. It is told by a Frenchman, who heard it on the spot 
in Finland, where he was sent by Louis Philippe’s Government to 
obtain blocks of red x)orphyry, which the Czar Nicholas had granted 
for the tomb of Napoleon under the dome of the Invalides at Paris. 
Peter was travelling incognito in part of Finland, just conquered, 
where he was executing some naval works ; he met an over-fat man, 
who told him he was going to Petersburg. ‘ What for? ’ said the 
Czar. * To consult a doctor about my fat, which has become very 
oppressive.’ ‘Do you know any doctor there?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then I 
will give you a word to my friend, Prince Menschikoff, and he will 
introduce you to one of the Emperor’s physicians.’ The traveller 
went to the.prince’s house with a note : the answer was not delayed ; 
the ue^ day, tied hands and feet, the poor man was dragged off on 
a cart to the mines. Two years after, Peter the Great was visiting 
the mines ; he had forgotten the adventure of the over-fat man, when 
suddenly a miner threw down his pick, rushed, up to him and fell at 
his feet crying, ‘ Grace, grace ! what is it I have done ? ’ Peter 
looked at hLoi, astpnlshed, until he remembered the stoiy, and said, 
‘ Oh so that is yon ! 1 hope you are pleased with me. Stand up. How 
thin and slight jfou have become ! You are quite delivered from yonr 
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over-fat ; it is a first-rate cure. Gro, and remember that work is ihe^ 
best antidote against jour complaint 1 ’ Ifrobably, as over^fat is a 
disease, the poor man died of his * cure.’ 

* The impatient activity of Peter,’ as a German writer calls it, a^ 
tempted impossibilities ; a perfectly barbarous people could not be 
dragged up to the level of the civilisation of other nations by mere 
force of a despot’s will withodt passing through any of the inter- 
mediate stages. Accordingly the mass of the Bussian people continues 
much the same in habits and education as* they were when Peter 
began his reforms, and a sort of veneer among the official and 
militaiy classes covers a degree of barbarism and corruption which 
the rest of F|,urope has long left behind. The restless ambition whiclu 
he bequeathed to his successors has gone on to the present day. Cut 
off at first both from the Baltic and Black Seas, they conquered the 
intervening territory in each case, and now declare that they will 
never rest until they get possession of the Dardanelles ; ^ without 
which we have not the key to our own house,’ said Alexander the First. 

As long ago as 1800, Dr, Clark, travelling in Scandinavia, wrote 
that, * unless the progress of Bussia was stopped, Persia, Turkey, India, 
would become the prey of her devouring ambition. It will then 
be too late to curb the ferocious system of oppression which the 
other kingdoms of Europe might in due season have restricted.’ 
Eighty-nine years have not diminished the force of the warning as 
to the dangers of her advance. ‘ The Bussians are bearded .bears, 
was a favourite expression of Fetor’s concerning his own people ; 
^ he shaved his bears and taught them with much cruelty to dance 
to the European fife ; ’ but no native civilisation has been possible, and' 
what they possess is merely the plastering of foreign manners over- 
their indigenous barbarism ; the germ of any national progress has 
been stifled by a cruel tyrannical system of show, imposed by force and' 
the knout, carried out by Peter for his own glory, to create a splen- 
did empire, not for the benefit of the Bussian people. 

In the next generation, though not the next sovereign, comes the 
daughter of Peter, the Empress Elizabeth, who adopted her nephew 
as her successor, Peter, the Second, chiefly known as the husband of 
Catherine the Great. ■She was a woman of extraordinary capacity, 
married when a girl of fifteen to a cruel, licentious, drunken boor, 
who must have been insane as well as nearly an idiot. His great 
amusement as Grand Duke was in playing with a quantity of puppets, 
which he used to hide under the coverlet of his wife’s bed whenever 
any one came to him from his aunt, the Empress, of whom he 
stood in great awe ; he had a p^k of six or seven hounds, which he 
kept in a room next to the unfortunate Grand Dt^hess, where he 
trained them with most cruel blows ; * their liowls and moans, their 
noise and smell, were almost insufferable,* the writes in a memoir of 
herself. When the Empress put him at the head ci a regimexit, he 
VoL. XXV.— No. 148. 3 I 
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drilled and pmushed his soldiersp mnoh as he did his dogs, for 
the smallest infraction of his orders ; this conduct grew so intolerable 
that six months after he became Czar he was deposed by the army 
and imprisoned in a palace about twenty miles from Petersburg, 
where he was murdered — ^imprisonment and assassination were always 
perilously near in Bussia. Catherine’s perfect self-possession on an 
occasion which would try the.nerves of most women (it is to be hoped) 
may be** seen in an account given by Gibbon, who heard it from a 
French officer : * an attentive spectator of the Bussian revolution in 
1762, he dared not publish his journal, but he'read it to large societies 
in Paris. Peter was poisoned in a glass of brandy : on his refusing 
a second glass, he was thrown down and strangled with a handker* 
chief by Orloff, Potenkin, and Bariatinski. Orloff instantly returned 
to Petersburg, and appeared at the Empress’s dinner in the disorder 
of a murderer. She caught his eye, rose from the table, called him 
to her closet, sent for Count Panin, to whom she imparted the news, 
and returned to dinner with her usual ease and cheerfulness. The 
Czar’s body was publicly exposed, the collar of his uniform being 
pulled up to conceal the manner of his death, which, however, was 
very visible in the features.’ 

The defenders of Catherine asserted that the dethronement and 
murder of Peter were necessary to prevent her own death, which the 
Czar was preparing, * in order,’ writes Catherine, ‘ to marry the very 
ugliest.of my ladies, Elizabeth Woronzow ! ’ The murderers, however, 
were her own chosen friends, and were placed by her at the head of 
affairs, when she took possession of the government, with the 
assistance of the Bussian prsetorian guard. Her ambition was 
unbounded, and she was utterly unscrupulous as to the means she 
used in attaining her ends. The partition of Poland, twice renewed, 
probably the most wicked public act ever committed ; her conquests 
from the Turks of the Crimea, Bessarabia, and the country between 
the Dneister and the Bong, where she built the town of Odessa, and 
in the north the provinces of Courland &c., added an enormous 
outer circle to the Bussian Empire on the side of Europe. In spite 
of her crimes, her solicitude for the welfare - of her people, and the 
sound wisdofn and policy of many of her measures, made her long 
reign of thirty-four years remarkable in Busuan history. In her 
younger days she had dabbled in the ideas of Bousseau’s Contrat 
Saddle with which France was ringing before the Bevolution. She 
oorresponded with many literaiy men, particularly Voltaire, on a sort 
of mutual adoration system, and wrote to Fox asking him for his bust, 
which die afterwards told him she had placed between those of Cicero 
and Demosthenes ! 

In sjnta of bier rdkl desire to benefit the peasant^ Dr. Clark 
describes the serf# during her reign as slaves bought and sold In 
the open market j they were, it is true, allowed to become artisena 
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and mechanics, but their masters received the chief part of their 
gains. In spite of this they often amassed a good deal of money, apd 
Catherine at one time wanting funds proposed to make a levy* ot 
one in five hundred of the Grown serfs, who were, however, allowed 
to buy themselves off for four hundred roubles ; fourteen thousand 
out of the whole eighteen thousand purchased their immunity. 

‘The country serfs,* wrote' Dr. Clark, ‘had about forty acres 
allotted to each family, but the quantity varied in different parts of 
the country ’ (this was more than was given by the Emancipation Act 
of 1861) ; ‘ a new division of land takes place every ten years, and 
the elders of the village ’ (the Mir is not named) ‘ settle the internal 
regulations.’. During one of the progresses of Catherine •through - 
her empire, to the Crimea, it is told how painted fronts of canvas 
houses and sham wooden pillars were put up in the villages to 
deceive her as she passed as to the condition of the peasants, whom, 
in spite of her good intentions, she left in quite as low a conation as 
she found them. 

In a memoir of her early years, written by herself, much of the 
later part of which, it is believed, was destroyed, the picture of 
Bussian customs and manners is curious indeed. Blows are the 
common order of the day ; on one occasion when she displeases her 
husband, he gives her ‘ three hard blows ^th his fist,’ and one day 
when she is angry with a servant, she says, ‘ I went down to the 
antechamber and gave him a box on the ear with all the force of 
which I was capable, so that he fell to the ground.’ 

Going into the Grand Duke’s room once, 1 found a great rat hung up, with all 
the arrangements of an execution. I asked him what it meant. He told me that 
the rat had committed a crime deserving capital punishment according to the laws 
of war. It had climbed over the ramparts of a fortress of cardboard wldch stood 
on the table in his cabinet, and had eaten two sentinels made of ]^th, who were on 
duty in the bastions. He bad bad the criminal tried by martial law, after having 
been caught by his dog — a setter which he kept in the room. The rat was imme- 
diately hung, and was to remain exposed to the public gaze for three days as an 
example. 1 burst out laughing, which greatly displeased Him ; and seeing the 
importance which he attached to the matter, 1 retired, excusing myself, as being 
only a woman, for my ignorance of military law. 

• 

Her seventeen ladies lived in two rooms within her own, and 
even when she was ill had to pass through it on every occasion; 
there was no other outlet. She tells how after the birth of her son, the 
fhtnie Gzar, while the capital and the Empire were resounding with 
rejoioings, the firing of cannon, prooeAions and fites, she was left 
without the commonest care, help, or attendanoe of any kind, while 
the Empress Elizabeth carried off the baby, and her husband was' 
drinking with anyone he met. She was not ^owed' to see her own 
diild for forty days, when, afta being churched, she foond him in 
the Empress’s ioom,'in a emdle lined with black ^,fnr : ovw him ' 
waif « odveriid of qniltitd laiia,'and dbove thia one cX roMncdUn^' 

3i2' 
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velvet, lined with the most precious furs ; the baby was in a profuse 
perspiration day and night, but the Empress allowed of no inter* 
ference. 

This unlucky child was the crazy Paul the Third, who succeeded 
his mother, and his character and conduct were so bad that it is only 
wonderful how any nation could have endured his rule for six yearSr 
Dr. Clark gives an account, of the Eeign of Terror that existed, 

* worse,’ 'he says, ^ than that of fiobespierre,’ which was just at an end.^ 

The tyranny and caprice of the Czar were euch, that a few days after our 
anrival 150 persons were banished without the smallest pretext. 'When he passed' 
in the streets in an open sledge or on horseback, person was obliged to take off 
his hat, gloyes, great-coat, or pelisse. Ladies, old women, infirm and sickly 
persons, whateyer the state of the weather, w'ere obliged instantly to get out of 
their carriages and stand in the mud, snow, or rain. If this was not done as 
quickly as he thought proper, the owners were ordered into confinement, the 
servants were sent to the army, and the horses to the artillery. If a man had 
his hair short on the top of his head, if it fell oyer his forehead, or if he had any 
on his cheeks, a soldier was sent to shave him, according to the whim of the police < 
officer. No one dared to speak of the most trifling subjects in the streets. It was an 
ofiTence to be loud in laughing or singing. One man was ordered by the Emperor 
to be flogged severely by the soldiers because his cravat was too near his c)^, and 
the cock of his hat not straight on his forehead. One day a carriage, as the 
Emperor was passing, did not stop as soon as was required, and no one alighted 
from it : the police were sent to the house of the lady to whom it belonged ; she 
burst into tears with horror and'ialarm, and declared she had not been out for three 
days. A poor miserable cripple, an idiot, without the use of his limbs, had been 
allowed to go^for an airing for charity; he was dragged, however, before the 
governor. Paul, on hearing the facts, 'ordered the idiot to bo taken bock to the^ 
lady ; but the servants were gone, having been sent to the army, qnd the horses 
had been seized by the Government. ^Ilis rage,* says a French writer, ‘struck 
inducriminately at all classes — courtiers, literary men, soldiers, sliopkeepers, women, 
are punished by the knout.’ 

He detdsted the memory of his mother, Csrtherine, and sought 
to undo and counteract all her plans for the improvement of the 
Empire. One little piece of revenge may perhaps be pardoned him*^ 
When he came to the throne, he took up the body of his father and 
removed it to a larger church. Only two of the assassins were still 
alive, Orloff and Bariatinsky ; these were conqmanded to attend the 
body as chief mourners, and remain near it night and day for three 
weeks. On one occasion he caned an officer, who went home and shot 
himself, leaving a node to the Czar saying, ^ The man who does not 
fear to take his own life might have ^en yours instead : let this, 
be a warning to you.’ • 

One of his mad freaks was to have the Imperial buildings painted 
a fresh colour according to the whim of the moment. A lady whom 
be admired aj^eared at a ball in red gloves, and the next day his 
palace was dressed in a dmt of red paint. In 1802 he was assassinated . 

the chief nobles and officers of the anny and with the connivance 
of his wife ; the conspirators, comprising some of the first namba 
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in Hussia, did not tiy to escape, and were none of them punished; 
indeed, an English gentleman present soon after at the coronation 
•of his son Alexander the First, wrote : ^ We saw the new Emperor, 
surrounded by the assassins of his father and his grandfather, and 
followed by men who may very possibly be his own.’ 

The painter Madame le ^run descnbes Petersburg as in trans- 
ports of delight at the Czar’s death ; people were singing and«dancing 
in the streets, and her acquaintances rushed up to her crying, * What 
n deliverance ! ’ 

The advent of Alexander was welcomed indeed as the greatest 
relief, and hopes of improvement and reform from so kind-hearted and 
well-meaning a man were entertained all over the Empire. Instead 
of which, it was followed by the Napoleonic war, and in the com- 
plication of European politics the Czar found himself sometimes in 
alliance with Napoleon, sometimes sharing with Austria and Prussia 
in a crushing defeat such as that of Austerlitz. 

In 1809 Napoleon invaded Russia without any declaration of 
war, which Alexander never forgot or forgave. ‘ I will never make 
peace, so long as a single armed Frenchman remains on the soil of 
my Empire,’ said he. The battle of Borodino, where the slaughter was 
almost as frightful on the side of the victors as on that of the van- 
quished, left the road to Moscow open. The capital was evacuated by 
a sort of national exodus, and the whole scene is admirably described 
•Count Tolstoi in La, Ga^erre et la Paix, Amidst the pillagd of the 
city by the French troops, the wooden houses of which it was chiefly 
•composed were set fire to by the inhabitants who remained, so that, 
instead of a safe shelter at the beginning of winter, Napoleon found 
only a ruined town with the levees en masse of the Russians hover- 
ing near. His army was forced to retrace its steps amidst horrors of 
•cold and starvation which made the retreat from Moscow one of the 
most fearful of national tragedies, while the chief himself left his 
perishing soldiers and posted off to France. ^ The Emperor never 
was in better health,’ wrote the Moniteur exultingly, to the disgust 
and astonishment of Europe. 

The extremes of disaster and success which Alexander endured 
•during the twenty-five years of his reign culminated in his triumphal 
entiy with the Allies into Paris after the utter downfieiUof Napoleon* 
At this time he visited England, where his magnificent stature and 
appearance, and his good and handsome face, greatly confxibuted to 
the enthusiasm with which he was received. He considered himself 
at this time * as * la Providence lib^rale of Europe and the protector 
-of the independence of the peoples.’ His projects of, reform, however, 
which he was far too weak in character to qpitj out, iaded away in 

■ » Tbete is a onrioiis oonveisatioa recorded by Napoleon between himedf and 
Alexander. *11 Stoit tits roaSi and insisted to me that pcimogenitiize was nqt goOd.” 
^ipoleon did not know tbat the enstom did not exist in the Bomanofl family.) 
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the later years of his life, bnt there is an interesting account of 
his interoonrse with Madame Kmdener, a religious Protestant 
mystic, who had great influence over him in favour of religious and 
political liberty. His good intentions for mankind soon took the form 
of the Holy Alliance, which stifled freedom all over Europe, and in 
the reaction of men’s minds after the horrors of the French Bevolu- 
tion, reestablished the old despotisms everywhere and put back the 
world a generation at least. The end of his reign was darkened by 
conspiracies and revolts, Vith which he was quite incapable of coping ; 
and he died in a far distant town, Taganrog, disappointed and almost 
alone. 

. His Ifrother Nicholas succeeded at a difficult moment, and under 
his gloomy despotism 120,000 men and women were sent to Siberia 
in the first ten years of his reign. His hereditary determination to 
take possession of Constantinople and open a way for Bussia into the 
great seas of the world, brought on the Crimean war, and the fright- 
ful tale of the miseries endured by hundreds of thousands of Bussian 
soldiers, who perished in the winter marches to Sebastopol and in the 
defence of the city, will never probably be accurately known, or the 
wholesale slaughter of such battles as that of Tnkerman, where the 
men had to be forced up to the attack by doses of the spirit vodki, 
and were mowed down one -behind the other by the few British 
troops and fewer guns which we had posted at the top of the ascent. 
Nicholas died in 1855 of a broken heart at the utter failure of all his 
schemes of ambition, and was believed to have hastened his own end. 
Count Vitzthum, in his Memoirs, mentions that ‘ the Emperor was 
suffering from the mental disease hereditary in his family.’ 

Another Alexander now came to the throne, who like his grand- 
father began with the prestige of hopes that reforms of all kinda 
would take place after the peace with which he ended the Crimean 
struggle. His gigantic work, the emancipation of 50,000,000 serfs^ 
was carried out in 1861 ; half the arable land of the Empire woe 
given up to the peasants, the landowners were bought out at enormoua 
expense, and three-fourths of the purchase money of the different 
email portions was lent by Grovemment, ainounting in 1881 to 
95,000,0002., while the local government of the Mir was confirmed and 
its power even increased, so that the peasants almost governed them- 
selves. The resemblance to the measures proposed for Ireland by the 
late Government, and which are partially now carried out, is startling* 

After a trial of a quarter of a century, the Emancipation Act ia 
now acknowledged to have utterly &iled. The reports of Bussian 
officials, of statistical professors at Moscow, such as Jansen, and the 
Nihilists with Stepnia^ at their head, all alike agree that the misery 
of the rural class is greater than even in the days of serfdom ; cultivaf- 
tiou is at the lowest ebb, the yield is wretched and less than in any 
oth^r European country. Each peasant must plough, sow, and reap 
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as his neighbours do. The three-field ff^stem of com, green crops, 
and fallow, which was abandoned in all good agriculture loi^ ago, 
goes on with disastrous results. As the lots are changed by the Mir 
at their pleasure, after every year, the temporaiy owner does not 
care to manure, &c., or in any way to improve his land. Although 
the rent is sometimes as low as two shillings an acre, yet the peasant 
cannot live. Agriculture is a business -requiring capital, knowledge, 
and a suflScient amount of land to enable dififerent crops to be 
grown, so that if one fails it does not mean starvation, for another 
may succeed. The Russian peasant has none of these qualifications. 

The peasant proprietors can neither pay the money owing to 
Government for their land, nor even the state and commUnal tares, 
and are flogged by hundreds for non-payment. In one district of 
Novgorod, fifteen hundred peasants were thus condemned in 1887. 
Five hundred and fifty had already been fiogged, when the inspector 
interceded for the remainder. Widespread famine is found over a 
great part of the country ; usurers, the bane of peasant proprietors 
in all countries, are in possession of the situation ; the Koulaks and 
Jew ‘Mir-eaters’ supply money on mortgage, then foreclose, and 
when the land is in their own possession get the work done for 
nothing as interest. These ^ bondage labourers,’ as they are called, 
are in fact slaves, and are nearly starved^ while the small pieces of 
land are often reunited into considerable estates, and their new 
owners consider they have only rights and no duties. Meantime, as 
forced labour is at an end, and fre'e labour is of the worst possible 
kind, the old landowners can get nothing done ; they have tried to 
employ machines, bought by borrowing from the banks, and are now 
unable to repay the money. The upper class has been ruined, with, 
no advantage to the peasant. ‘ The wasteful culture of the cottier;^ 
as Stepniak calls it, ^ on these small plots is so bad, that the general 
welfare of the country,’ says Professor Jansen, ‘ is in danger by the 
small yield of the soil.’® 

In spite of the philanthropic intentions of the Czar, he is believed 
to have aimed at diminishing the power of the nobles as much as of 
improving the condition of the peasants. He succeeded ; the nobles 
in many districts are entirely ruined, and there is nothing now 
between the unlimited power of the autocrat and his 90,000,000 
subjects, five-sixths of whom are peasants. 

It was believed that Alexander desired to give some kind of con- 
stitutional freedom to Russia, but [ih)bably this was hardly in the 
power of even such a despot, and in their disappointment the plot of 
the Nihilists broke forth, when he was blown in pieces in the 

' * A oarlottB cvaniple ckf the effect of great Bnbdins^n is told of the petioleonl 
distiiot in the Oaxpathlaas in Bnssian Poland. In a qiaoe of 150 hectares (i.s. STS 
acres) there are nearly g^pOO pits^ eadi snrmonnted by the cottage of the vigilant 
propdetor. Thefts, frauds, underground trespasses, qnatiels, often terhiinated by tht 
Icidfo, in such dose jproaiinity, axe the hot unnatural ooatoiDi of the ooimtiy. 
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streets of Petersburg as he drove by in a sledge ; his suite were too 
much terrified to stop even to staunch the blood which poured from 
him, and although he probably could not anyhow have lived, he 
literally bled to death in his own carriage. 

Everything has stood still under the present Czar ; the bribery 
and corruption of the officials, the ignorance of the peasants, 
the interference with all private liberty, continue as under Peter 
the Great. Men are sent off by hundreds to Siberia, while it is 
never known by whom they were denounced, or what are the crimes 
imputed to them. The petty interferences in common life are almost 
incredible ; no man can even alter the front of his house in Peters- 
Jburg without special permission from the Czar. Foreign newspapers 
are received with broad splotches of printing-ink over any passages 
objected to by the censorship, which is stricter than ever and whose 
follies go on as of old. A machine was described as ^ moving freely ; ’ 
the dangerous word was scratched out — the ‘ revolutions ’ of a wheel 
were considered as suggesting wrong ideas. 

The theory of personal government is carried out to its utmost 
extent ; each minister is supposed to communicate directly with the 
Czar, and to take orders from him alone, so that there can be no con- 
cert between them, and nothing like what we call a Cabinet. In 
practice, however, this cannot possibly be carried out, and the 
majority of the affairs of the enormous Empire must necessarily be 
Bettled.without the cognisance of a chief who cannot be ubiquitous or 
omniscient, and by a number df irresponsible petty officials with 
enormous power of doing evil. 

The peasants still conceive that the Czar can do no wrong, and 
believe in him as in a God ; this forms indeed one of the chief points 
in their religion, which consists in prostrations, genuflexions, and 
crossings during a service conducted in old Slavonic, which is a dead 
language both to priests and people, in , the keeping of fasts and 
festivals during 165 days in the year, and in a fetish worship of 
the holy icons (or images) as degrading as any to be found in 
Central Africa. There is an utter divorce amongsb the peasants 
between the ideas of morality and religion. In the upper class, as 
described by Count Tolstoi, it is the fashion to profess complete 
unbelief in everything, and Stepniak glories in the Nihilism of the 
middle class as including every subject: ^We are more advanced 
than other nations, as we have disposed of religion, the next world, 
and all such rubbish.’ , ^ 

The small remains of free institutions still left in the local 
boards of the country have been lately attacked by the Czar ; every- 
thing, in &ct, instead of advancing,' is retrograding in measures for 
self-govenmient and li&rty of any kind. It is scarcely true that Mt 
is a despotism tempered by assassination ’ — the Bussian edition does 
no^seem to be ^tempered’ at all, though periodical attempts by 
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bombs, dynamite, &c. continue to recur ; the terror of Nihilistic 
outbreaks is coilstantly in the background ; and reports are believed 
of the way in which the officers of the army are mixed up in the 
different conspiracies, 270 of whom are said to have been cashiered 
at Odessa not very long ago for having dabbled in something of the 
kind. Yet the whole machine continues to go on as before, with the 
best possible intentions of the’ Emperor. ^ 

The enormous army can be recruited amongst the peasants to 
any extent ; and though it was said at the'time of the Crimean and 
of the last Turkish war that the number of recruits who died of 
starvation or sickness on the road, or escaped conscription, was so 
large that to put 100,000 men into the field three times tfie number 
was obliged to be called out, and although the peculation ^ of the 
Bussian officers continues open and glaring from the highest in 
command downward to the lowest official, yet that an engine of 
such enormous power for mischief can be turned on Europe at the 
will of a single man must be a continual menace of the worst kind. 

The advance of Bussia might have been stopped at Plevna during 
the last Turkish war, if there had not been treachery among the 
pachas, for the Turks fought extremely well. If Boumania, however, 
had not stepped in to her rescue^ there was no doubt that Bussia would 
have been repulsed before the town. H^r gratitude was shown by 
taking away Bessarabia from her small ally, and the little states of 
the Balkan Peninsula now seem once more at her mercj, to*be con- 
sumed ‘like the leaves of an artichoke,’ one by one. She is also said 
to have learnt a great deal by her failures in military matters during 
these past years. 

To be asais aur lea baionnettea is, not a safe or commodious posi- 
tion ; and to use the bayonets in some other manner mjist in such 
cases be always a great temptation; there have been two good 
harvests in Bussia, moreover; the sale of com has eased the finances, 
and its consumption has fed the peasants, which makes war easier. 

This is the ruler and these are the people upon whose action the 
future of Europe, for peace or war, may be said at this moment 
almost absolutely to depend. 

F. P. Vbsney. 


* On the Black Sea not long ago preparations for victualliitg the annj were supposed 
to be made ; a quantity of rubbish was collects and set fire to, and an enormous bill 
aent in to Oovemment for provisions burnt, particularly hay I 
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THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AND ITS LESSON. 


On the 5th of May last the celebration of the centenary of the French 
Bevolution began by the commemoration of the opening of the States- 
Oenexal at Versailles, at the same date, in the memorable year of 1 789. 
And Paris — that city which in January last so clearly manifested its 
dissatisfaction with Parliamentary rule — heartily joined in the festivi- 
ties organised to celebrate a day when parliamentary institutions, 
crossing the Channel, went to take firm root on the Continent. Must 
we see in the enthusiasm of the Parisians one of those seeming contra- 
dictions which are so common in the complicated life of large human 
agglomerations ? Or was it the irresistible attraction of a spring fes- 
tival which induced the Parisians to rush in flocks to Versailles ? Or 
was it a manifestation intended to show that Paris proposes brilliantly 
to commemorate the Bevolution, -and the more so as the monarchies 
of Europe do not conceal their disgust at the very remembrance of 
such an event ? Let it be as it may. At any rate, one who surveys 
the whole of the great commotion which visited France at the end of 
last century and exercised so powerful an influence upon the develop- 
ment of Europe during the next hundred years, cannot but look at 
the gatherings of the States-General on the 5th of May, 1789, as a 
decisive step in the development of the great revolutionary mo v e aM pt* 
True that long before that date France was already injlfliisur- 
rection. It is known that the advent of Louis the Six^leuth to the 
throne was the signal for a series of famine outbreaks which lasted 
till 1783. Then came a period of relative tranquillity. But from 
1786, and especially from 1788, the outbreaks began again with a 
new force. Famine was the leading motive of the former series ; it 
|dayed an important part in the new series as well, but the refusal 
to pay the feudal taxes was its* disUnetive feature. Small outbreaks 
bemne all but gene^ from January 1789 ; from the month of 
Maonh the feudal rents were no. longer paid, and Taine, who haa 
oonsulted the an^ves,^ speaks of at least three hundred outbreidcs 
which took place since the beginning of the year. The first 
^Jacquerie’ had thus begun long before the gathering of the 
8tete8-4^eral, long befcre the memorable * events by which the 
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tiers 6tat announced its firm resolution o{ no longer leaving political 
power in the hands of the Court. 

However, a Jacquerie is not a revolution, though it be as 
terrible as that pf Pugatchoff ; nor is a simple change of government^ 
lifae those which took place in 1830 and 1848, a revolution. *The 
concurrence of two elements is necessary for bringing about a revo- 
lution; and by revolution I do not fnean the street war/are, nor 
the bloody conflicts of two parties — both being mere incidents 
dependent upon many circumstances — but* the sudden overthrow of 
institutions which are the outgrowths of centuries past, the sudden 
uprising of new 'ideas and new conceptions, and the attempt to reform 
all political and economical institutions in a radical way— all at the 
same time. Two separate currents must converge to come to that 
result: a widely spread economic revolt, tending to change the 
economical conditions of the masses, and a political revolt, tending to 
modify the very essence of the political organisation — an economical 
change, supported by an equally important change of political insti- 
tutions. The convocation of the States-General at a moment when 
the French peasantry was already in open revolt gave the second 
element. Ten years before, the meeting of the representatives 
of the nation might have prevented the revolution ; it would have 
certainly given it another character ; but now, amidst the peasant re- 
volt, it meant the beginning of a revolutionary period. The revolt 
of the middle classes joining hands with the revolt of the peasants 
was a f€volution. 

The history of the French Revolution has been written and re- 
written. We know the slightest details of the drama played on the 
stages of the National Assembly, the Legislative Assembly, and the 
Convention. The parliamentary history of the movement is fully 
elaborated. Rut its popular history has never been attempted to be 
written. So we must not wonder that even upon such, a simple 
subject as tbe condition of rural France before 1789 opinions still 
remain discordant. 

The fact is, that it was not the Revolution which abolished 
serfdom in Fhince, as* is sometimes maintained. Serfdom — ^that is, 
the bondage to the soil — ^had already disappeared long before. In 
1788, there remained no more than 80,000 rmvi(m4>H(il}lea in the 
Jura, and less than 1,500,000 all over France*; and even these 
mainTiiartablea were not serfs in the real aocqitanpe of the word. 
As to the great bulk of the Frencfii peasantiy, they no longer knew 
the yoke of serfdom. But, like tbe Russian pMsants of our days, 
they had to pay, both in money and obligatoi^ wmrk, for thw 
personal liberty. Tliese oUigatimiB were fxoeedingly heavy, but 
not arbitraiy : they were inscribed in the terriere which, latw on, 
became the subject of such finy on the part of the peasaatiu 

Besides, the maiimrial juiisdiction had been mainta i ne d to n 
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^eat extent ; and when old woman was bequeathing to her heirs 
* an old woollen skirt and two chestnnt trees’ — I have seen such 
wills — she had to pay to the bailiff of the noble et ghtfreuae dame 
du ch&teauy or the noble et g^ntreux seigneur^ a heavy tax. 

True^ that since the time of Turgot many of the feudal obliga- 
tions were paid no longer. The governors of the provinces refused to 
anppoii; those claims of the landlords which they considered as mere 
exactions. But the heavier taxes, which represented a real value for 
the landlord or his sub-tenant, had to be paid in full, and they were 
ruining the peasants, just as the redemption-tax is now ruining the 
Bussian peasantry. So there is not a word of exaggeration in the 
dark pictures of village-life which we find in the introductory chapter 
of nearly every history of the Eevolution ; but there is also no exag- 
geration in the assertion that in each village there were individual 
peasants who were on the road to prosperity, and therefore were the 
more anxious to shake off the yoke of feudality. Both types repre- 
sented by Erckmann-Chatrian — that of a bourgeois du village and 
that of a misery-stricken peasant — ^are true types. From the former 
the tiers etat borrowed its real force ; while the bands of insurgents 
which from January 1789 were extorting from the nobles the re- 
nouncement of the obligations inscribed in the terriers were recruited 
among the down-trodden masses who had but a mud-hut to live in, 
and chestnuts and occasional gleanings to live upon. 

The same was true with regard to the cities. The feudal rights 
existed in the cities, as well as in the villages, and the poorest classes 
of the towns were as burdened by feudal taxes as the peasants. The 
right of patrimonial jurisdiction was in full vigour, and the houses of 
the artisans and workers had to pay the same feudal taxes on inherit- 
4ince and fellings as the peasants’ houses ; while many towns were 
bound to pay for ever a tribute for the redemption of their former 
feudal submission. Moreover, most cities had to pay the king the 
don gratuit for the right of maintaining a shadow of municipal inde- 
pendence, and the whole burden of the taxes fell upon the poorer 
•classes. If we add to these features the heavy royal taxes, the contri- 
butions in Qtatute labour, the heavy tax on 'salt, and so forth, the 
^urbitrariness of the iunctionaries, the heavy expenses in the law-courts, 
4iiid the impossibility for a roturier of finding justice against an 
bereditaxy bourgeois or a noble, and all kinds of oppression, we shall 
liave in idea of the condition of the poorer classes before 1789. 

I need hardly mention tHe great intellectual movement whidii 
preceded the Bevolution. No other period in the history of thought 
has so Jiiuch hem discussed, or is so well known, as that glorious era 
•of revival whioli was Jx>m in this country, and after having been 
qrstemaiised and popularised in France, exercised so powerful an 
influence upon the minds and actions of the political leaders of the 
fifriod* Full beedom of analysis; fall confidence in humanity, and 
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complete disdain of the inherited institutions which q>oil human 
nature ; the equality of all men, irrespective of their birth ; equality 
before the law ; Boman veneration for the law, and obligatory sub- 
mission of every citizen — ^be he king or peasantr— to the will of the- 
nation, supposed to be expressed by its elected representatives ; full ” 
freedom of contract and full freedom of religious opinions : all that,, 
carefully elaborated into a system by the eminently systematic French 
mind, professed with the fanaticism of neophytes, ready to transport 
the results of their philosophical convictions into life — all this ia 
well known. But what chiefly interests the historian is not so much 
the development of thought itself as the causes which determined the 
transition from thought to action — ^the circumstances which permitted 
men of thought to pass from mere criticism and theoretical elabo- 
ration to tl\e application in life of the ideal which had grown out 
of their criticism. To induce men to pass from mere theory to 
action, there must be some hope of being able to realise their ideas.. 
That hope was raised by the peasants’ outbreaks, by the discontent 
of the middle classes, and by the thus resulting necessity of making 
an appeal to the nation for the reform of its institutions. 

It is well worthy of note that the writings of the most popular 
philosophers and political writers of the time were imbued to a great 
extent with what now constitutes the essence of Socialism. The 
word was not known then, but the ideas were much more widely 
spread than is generally believed. The writings of Boussej^u and 
Diderot are full of socialistic ideas } Sieyes expressed sdkne of them 
in most vigorous terms ; and the saying la propridte c^est U volj which 
later on became the beginning of the fame of Proudhon, was the title 
of a pamphlet written by the Girondist Brissot. Nationalisation of 
land is not unfrequently met with in the pamphlets ; the toiling 
masses are unanimously recognised as the real bmlders of national 
welfare, and * the people ’ becomes a subject of idealisation, not in 
Bousseau’s romances only, but also in a mass of novels and on the 
stage. All those writings had the widest circulation ; their teachings 
penetrated into the slums and the mud-huts ; and, together with the 
promises of the privileged classes and many secondary causes, they 
maintained in the masses the hopes of a near change*. * I do not 
know what will happen, but something will happen some time soon,’’ 
an old woman said to Arthur Young as he was travelling over France 
on the eve of the Bevolution ; and that was the expression of the 
state of minds all over France. Hopes of change were ripe amidst 
the toiling masses; they had been maintained for years, but they 
had always been deceived. They had been renewed by the dedara- 
tionef of noUlity during ike ^AacembUec des Notablea-^^end deceived 
again. And so, when the terrible winter of* 1788 and the f a mi n e 
came, while the revolts of the Parliaments were stimulating hopeS;, 
the revolt <4 peasants took the character of a general <mtbreak. 
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The French Bevolution already has its legend, and that legend 
rnns as follows : — 

On the 12th of July [I ondt the facta anterior to that date] the fall of Necberis 
Ministry became known. That foolish step of the Court provoked the outbreak in 
Peris which led to the fall of the Bastille. As soon as the news reached the 
provinces, similar outbreaks began in the dries and spread into the villages. Many 
castles of the nobility were burned. Then, during the famous night of the 4th of 
August, tl]|e nobility and the deigy 'abdicated their feudal rights. Feudalism was 
abSdished. Since that time the struggle continued between the national represen- 
tation and the Court, and terminated in the defeat of the aristocracy and the royal 
authority. As to the peasanta* outbreaks which continued after the 4th of August, 
they were — the legend says — the work of mere robbers, inspired with the sola 
desire of plunder, when they were not instigated by the Court, the nobles, and the 
English. At any rate, they had no reason to continue since the feudal rights had 
been abolished, and the Declaration of the Bights of Man had become the basis of 
the French Constitution. ' • 

To begin with, the outbreak of the 1 4th of July was riot caused by the 
fall of Necker^s Ministry^ It was an outbreak of the starving masses 
of Paris, and it began, with the watchword ‘Bread!’ three days before 
the fall of Necker ; but the middle classes, aware of the coup d^Htat 
prepared by the Court, took advantage of it, supported it, and directed 
it against the stronghold of royalty in Paris — the Bastille. When 
the danger was over, and the Bastille taken, their armed militia 
crushed the popular movempent, which was taking the character of a 
general revolt of the poor against the rich. In that outbreak, which 
had so decisiye a meaning for the subsequent events, Paris did not 
take the lead, but followed in the 'wake of the provinces. However, 
the success of the outbreak at Paris provoked many similar outbreaks 
against the privileged classes in the provincial towns, and it en- 
couraged the peasants, especially in the province of Dauphin^ ; but 
the Jacquerie, as said, had already begun long before, and Chassin is 
quite right in saying that if Paris had been defeated on the 14th of 
July, the outbreak of the peasants would have continued nevertheless. 

As to the night of the 4th of August, it is a pity to destroy so 
gracious a legend, but the fsustjs that during that night the feudal 
rights were abolished in words only. All that display of patriotic 
abnegation was not serious, even if it was sincere, because already 
on the 6th of August the Assembly re-examined its work and intro- 
duced the subtle distinction between the peraonalf humiliating 
obUgations of the peasantry, and the real ones which represented 

1 One 'may see in the Moniieur that the disorders began on the Sth of July, 
amidst the twenty thousand unemployed engaged in rriief- works at Montmartre. 
Tve days later, the po(m classes of the suhnibs, together with the same unempllWed, 
attempted to hum tos ceMa. Encounters with the tioc^ are mentioned 
JUmiitaur under the ICto J^J * people of the subuihs 

burned the ootM of Chaussto d’Antin. Kext day, when the departure of Keeker 
became known, the hriddle dasses took advantage of the movement, organised it, 

and diiwote4 it agetost reys^ 
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a pecmuarj intereBt for the landlords. And while the decree 
of the National Assembly begins with the words ^The National 
Assembly entirely abolishes the feudal system/ we learn fipom the 
end of the same decree that the peraonal servitudes only axe 
abolished, while the real obligations can be redeemed — on such c(m« 
ditions as will be established later on. And thus the peasants, mice* 
rable as they were, had to pay, in addition to all taxes old and new,, 
a redemption the amount of which was not even fixed, but Vas left 
to an agreement between the peasants and the landlords. The decrees 
were thus much more like a declaration of principles than a law. 
Nay, even these decrees were not promulgated till the end of Sep- 
tember, and the promulgation consisted in simply sending them to 
the Courts of Justice together with the observations of the king. 

It is evident that such concessions could not satisfy the peasants. 

* Out villages are most dissatisfied with the decree upon the feudal 
rights,’ Madame Roland wrote in May 1790. ‘ A reform will be 
necessary, otherwise the castles will bum again.’ But the longed- 
for reforms did not come. The question as to the feudal rights re- 
mained unsettled, and one who has grown accustomed to the legend 
is quite bewildered as he finds, under the date of 18th of June, 1790, 
a decree according to which * the tithes, both feudal and ecclesaas- 
tical ’ (and we know that the tithes sometimes meant one fourth of 
the crop) had to be paid for the current year, * in the usual way ; ’ that 
is, in effects and to the usual amount ; that the champartSf tepugee^ 
and agriers coirvptante * had to be paid in the same way * until re- 
deemed ’ ; and that any attack upon these rights, * either in writing 
or in speech, or by menaces ’ should be punished in the severest 
way — that is, in all appearance, by hard labour or death. In fact, 
the abolition of the fetidal rights without redemption was voted 
only in June 1792, and that vote was simply snatched from the 
Legislative Assembly while two hundred of its members were not 
present. 

The peasants thus had no other means of obtaining a real abolition 
of feudal rights than themselves to compel the landlords to abandon 
their rights, or to storm the castles and bum the femers. So the 
Jacquerie continued for nearly four years. But as toon as the 
middle classes had obtained their first successes over royalty in 1789, 
and as soon as they had armed their militia, they began to supprera 
the peasants’ outbreaks with a cmelty worthy of the bid momirchy. 
The municipalities, at the head of the Jxnirgeoia militia, extermi- 
nated the bands of peasants. In the Dauphinb, where the revolt 
was severest, the grand^prMt was travelling over the villages by 
the end of 1789, and pitilessly hangingthe * rebels ’-^the m^ore so as 
those hrigwiida did not reject the castles the ^patriots’^an4 

* TbsobligatiimofgiviogaosvtitiaiEiaiiiit.of ^ 
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attacked them its well as the castles of the noble supporters of the 
king.* 

Another feature, relatire to the common-lands, aUo must be 
mentioned under this head, because some of my readers may not be 
aware that the communal possession and administration of common- 
lands, the communal assembly of all householders of the village (the 
mir, I should .say) and the. common' liability for the payment of 
taxes had persisted in France till the reforms of Turgot.^ It was- 
Turgot who substituted for the communal assembly (wliich he found 
* too noisy ’) elected bodies of notables, which soon became, in 
the hands of the richer bourgeois du village^ an instrument for 
taking possession of the common-lands* A good deal of the common- 
lands having been enclosed both in this way, as well as in former 
times by the landlords, one of the aims of the peasants’ outbreaks 
was to restore to the commons the possession of their lands ; but the 
National Assembly took no notice of that desire. On the contrary, 
it authorised (on the Ist of August, 1791) the sale of the common- 
lands, which simply meant the spoliation of the poorer inhabitants 
of the villages of their last means of existence, for the enrichment 
of the wealthier peasants. One year later the sale of the common* 
lands was suspended by a new law, but that law permitted their 
division between the richer peasants, to the exclusion of the prole- 
tarians; and it was not before the 10th of June, 1793, that the 
Convention, while ordering the communes to take possession of the 
lands arbitrarily enclosed in foimer times, enjoined them either to 
keep them undivided, or, in case the division be demanded by two- 
thirds of the inhabitants of the commune, to divide them between 
all inhabitants, rich and poor* The legislation about the common- 
lands was thus another cause of discontent which maintained the 
agitation, and continually resulted in fresh outbreaks till the question 
was settled in 1793. As to the towns, the outbreaks of the poorer 
classes became the more unavoidable since the National Assembly 
endowed the municipalities with wide powers, while the real power 
remained in the hands of a few privileged bourgeois and nobles. 

I have been compelled to enter into these details — not alwaya 
clearly undefstood — because the uprising of the peasants and the 
urban proletarians for the abolition of the last relics of feudal servi- 
tude was the real ground upon which the Bevolution throve. That 
uprising permitted the great battle between the middle class and the 
Court to be fought ; it prevented any solid government from being 

* Twei^ peasants were hanged in the DauphinS, twelve at Dooai, eighty at 
Lyons, and so on (Duphez et Boux, il.). The National Assembly fully approved the- 
smnmSiy jnstioe of> the manidpalities. The version representing ^e revolted 
peasants as paid xohben al^pady appears in the history written by the * ApM? de la. 
Liberty/ as well asinihe BisMre ParlmeiUai^t by Baches and Boox. 

* For more details see Babean's Ze VUloffe iou$ VAndm and La VilU tmu 

VAneien Migims. The general aisexably of «dl inhabitants was mainteined in smaller 
to«hstiUX784. 
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instituted for nearly five years, and thus enabled the middle classes 
to seize political power and to prepare the elements for its ulterior 
organisation on a democratic basis. The middle classes alternately 
favoured and opposed those uprisings. They used the popular dis- 
content as a batterjng-ram against monarchy, but at the same time 
they were always anxious to maintain the popular wave in such a 
channel as not to compromise the privileges which they B|;^ared in 
common with the nobles or had acquired during the Bevolution. 

The National Assembly of 1789 boldly abolished in principle 
most of the odious privileges of the old regime. Proceeding in a 
most systematic way, it destroyed one after the other the old 
mediaeval institutions and embodied its political principfes in the 
shape of laws which are mostly distinguished by a remarkable 
lucidity of style and clearness of conception. It proclaimed the 
rights of the citizen and it elaborated a constitution ; it elaborated 
also a provincial and a communal organisation based on the principle 
of equality before the law. It abolished for ever the distinction 
between the three different ^ orders,’ and laid the bases of a complete 
reform of taxation ; the titles of nobility were abolished ; the Church 
was disendowed, rendered a department of the State, and its estates 
seized as a guarantee of national loans ; the army was reorganised 
80 as to make of it an instrument of, national defence; and a 
judicial organisation which could be advantageously contrasted with 
the present judicial organisation of France was promulgated. • Over- 
centralisation had been avoided in all those schemes. The work was 
immense ; it was performed by able hands ; and many an historian, 
while passing in review the work of the National Assembly, has been 
brought to ask himself, Why the Bevolution did not stop there? 
Why a second revolution was added to the first ? 

The answer is simple. Because otherwise all that symmetrical 
structure would have remained what it was, a dead letter, a simple 
declaration of principles, very interesting for posterity, but without 
any moment for the time being. Because there is an immense, often 
immeasurable, distance between a law and its application in life — a 
distance which is great even in the centralised, carefully organised 
States of our days, but was immense in a State like old France, whidi 
represented the most curious mixture of conflicting institutions in- 
herited from several different historical epochs. Who was to execute 
those laws ? . In our modem States a law finds a ready centralised 
administration to execute it, and a whdle army to enforce it in case of 
need. But nothing of the kind existed in 1789 ; the vezy oiganisa- 
tion for enforcing laws had to be created, and the law had to be 
enforced before reaction could set in and annihilate all refonnatozy 
w6rk. Therefore, the so<-called ^ second revolulioa ’ was not a second 
revolution at all ; it was simply the means for tmnsfcNrming izito fiusts 
the theiMries proclaimed 1^ the National Assembly* 

VOL. XXV.— No. 148. 8 K 
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As to the opposition which the new measures met with in the 
privileged classes, far from having been overrated by historians, it 
never has been fully told. The conspiracies of the Court are pretty 
well known. What formerly were represented as so many calumnies 
circulated by the liberal historians have now become historical facts. 
No serious student of the period will doubt any more that each of 
the upi^isings in Paris was kn. answer to some coup dHtat schemed 
by the Court. The appeal to the foreigner to invade France is no 
longer a matter of doubt.' Besides, new materials are steadily coming 
to light to show the extension of the conspiracies planned to oppose 
the Bevolution ; and it is now known that if the Protestants in 
Southern’ France had not so heartily joined the Eewlution, two 
Vendees, instead of one, would have had to be combated. But 
the resistance of the Vendees was but a trifle in comparison with 
the resistance which every act of even the National Assembly, (not 
to speak of those of the subsequent assemblies) met with in each 
provincial direcioire^ in each town, large or small. When asked by 
the German historian Schlosser, ‘ How was it possible that Kol)espierre 
could keep all France in his hands ? ^ the Abbe Gregoire retorted : 
‘ Why, in each village there was its Eobespierre ! ' Surely so, but in 
each town, in each castle and in each bishop’s palace, there was also 
its Coblentz — its centre of resistance of the old system. Hence 
the terrible struggles for the conquest of municipalities which we see 
all thibugh, the revolutionary period, the denunciations, the armed 
attacks, the local executions. I'ake, for instance, so simple a thing 
as the assessment of the income-tax, which had been entrusted to 
the municipalities. As long as the municipality remained in the 
hands of a few rich people from the privileged classes, the new taxa- 
tion was not introduced ; then, the proletarians took possession of the 
municipality, named their own men, and proceeded to realise the 
platonic declarations of the National Assembly. But if the royalists 
again obtained possession of the municipal power, they pitilessly exe- 
cuted the popular leaders, reintroduced the old system, and freed 
themselves from the burden of the taxes. 

Moreover, the Bevolution was far from mliversab It had found 
warm followers in the east, the north-east, and the south-east of 
France, but over more than one-half of the territory either hostility 
or indifference prevailed, and in the best case men were waiting the 
issue of the events in order to take the side of the party which 
came out victorious ; while tfie State expenses were growing every 
day, and, Gie most strenuous efforts wm required to cope with the 
foraign invasioiu.^ 

* I once draw a map onVhioh 1 marked the localities the names of whidi oooor 
in connection with insnrxections in general works and works of local hktoiy of Ekance 
diirlDg the Bevolation. It appeared that only the north«eastem, eastern, and south* 
emtem parts of France were marked on my map, and that sporadic spots only 
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So it becomes evident that the National and the Legislative As- 
semblies had merely expressed desiderata^wA that in order to trans- 
scribe those desiderata into facts, the ^second revolution’ was 
rendered necessary on account of the resistance opposed to any inno- 
vation by adherents of the old regime. Not only had the flight of the 
king and the conspiracies of the Court rendered the republic a 
necessity ; but the proclamation of the republic was needful in order 
to guarantee to France that it should not return under the rule of 
the old aristocracy — just as the proclamation of the Commune in 
1871 proved to be the means of preventing the return of Monarchy 
after the disasters of the German war. There was a moment of re- 
laxation of revolutionary energy, especially in 1791. That moment 
could have been utilised for strengthening what had been elaborated 
by the National Assembly. If the nobility and the Court had under- 
stood the necessity of concessions, and made them, they most probably 
would have saved part of their privileges. But they admitted nothing 
save a return, pure and simple, to the old state of affairs. Instead of 
accepting the compromise which the middle classes were only too 
willing to come to, they called foreign armies in order to re-establish 
the whole system in full. They concocted their foolish schemes of 
the flight of the king, and threatened to take a bloody revenge upon 
those who had disturbed them in the enjoyment of their former rights. 
In such circumstances there remained nothing but to fight, and the 
fight was fought to the bitter end. • 

Nay, the terrible struggles between revolutionists tliemselves in 
the Convention, which have been often represented as an outcome of 
so many personal rivalries, were nothing but the logical develop- 
ment of the same necessity. The foolishness of the nobility and the 
Court rendered the very name of royalty hateful. Eoyalt^ meant no 
other programme than a destruction, with the help of foreigners, of 
even the modest reformatory work that had been done by the first 
Assembly of the States-General. A new enthusiasm only, a new 
revival of the revolutionary energy, could save the little that had 
been done ; but the Girondists did not understand that necessity. 
They could not see that the return of Monarchy had to be pre- 
vented in order to give to the new institutions time to take root; 
that the peasant ought to plough for the first time his newly con- 
quered field in order to be ready to fight for it ; that the new judge, 
the new municipality, the new tax-gatherer had to be accustomed to 
their functions, and that the nation ks a whole had to shake off its 
former habits of servility and submissiveness., The Girondists did 

oCGVunred in western and central France. YHien I aaw, lat^ on, the map on which 
the electoral distriota which had xe-deoted * the three Knndredand siztj-three ’ (under 
HoMahon'a presidency) were represented by a special colour, I was struck with the 
likeness of both maps. Revolutlonaiy traditions axe transmitted, like all other kindtf 
of txadition. 
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not understand that, and they fell victims of their irresoluteness. 
Even so moderate an historian as Mignet, who, however, had the 
advantage of writing under the fresh impression of the epoch, judi- 
ciously remarks that a sure return to the old rigiTne^ a victory of 
the coalition and the dismemberment of France would have followed 
if the Commune of Faria had not taken the upper hand on the 31st 
of May,^ 1793, when the Girondists were arrested and sent to the 
scaffold. Without fanaticism, without the law of 'niaximum and the 
requisitions, the young ‘ republic never would have succeeded in 
repelling the invaders and the old regime which found a refuge in 
their camp. The struggle between the parties in the Convention was 
not a struggle for personal domination : it was a struggle .to settle the 
question how far the Kevolution should go. Should it succumb, 
or live to insure its work ? And without the temporary triumph of 
JVlarat and the Commune of Paris, the Revolution would have been 
terminated in May 1793. 

In fact, the Revolution lived as long as the double current of 
popular outbreaks in the villages and the towns continued. When 
the feudal institutions were totally destroyed both in towns and the 
country, and the famous decree of the Convention ordered the burn- 
ing all over I’rance of all papers relative to the feudal system, the 
movement began to exhs^ust its energy. Those who had taken 
possession of the 1,210,000 estates (representing one-third of the 
territory of France), which had changed hands during tlie Revolution, 
hastened to enjoy the benefits of their pewly acquired property. 
Those who had enriched themselves by all descriptions of specu- 
lations monopolised the fruits of the rich crops of 1793, and starved 
the cities. The proletarians of the cities thus saw themselves 
reduced to, the same mpieiy as before. The men who had never 
refused to respond to the appeals of the middle classes when an in- 
surrection had to be opposed to a conspiracy of the nobles, were 
'reduced to starvation again. 

A third revolution, having a kind of vague Socialism for its 
economical programme, and the full independence of the communes 
instead of the dictatorship of the Convention as a programme of 
political organisation, was ripening. But it was not at the end of a 
revolution so vast as the preceding that a new movement could have 
a chance of success. Besides, the middle classes were decided not to 
part with the conquered privileges, and the Jacobins were too pre- 
dccupied with definitely establishing the building they had so 
vigoiously defended against its enemies. The young Socialist 
party was defeated, and its chief representatives followed the 
Girondists on the scaffold. 

From that moment the masses of Paris abandoned the Bevolution. 
They uuwilliDgly supported the Reign of Terror. The people can 
remit to massacres in a moment of despair; but it cannot si^port 
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the daily executions performed in cold blood with the appearance of 
law. These legal executions weighed upon the Parisians. In fact, 
the Sevolution had already come to an end, and when a last attempt 
was made to provoke an insurrection in favour of Bobespierre and 
against the other members of the Committee of Saint pvhlic^ the 
people of Paris did not answer to the appeal. The contre-revolution^ 
headed by the returned royalists and the mnacadina^ had its hands 
free : the* newly-enriched middle classes hastened to enjoy the fruits 
of their victory and began the orgies of the. Diredoirc, and the urban 
proletarians could only do their best not to succumb to starvation in 
the expectation of a new revolution in which fraternity and equality 
would be vqin words no more. • 

And now let us cast a glance at the consequences of the Revo- 
lution. Here we meet in the first place with the usual objection : 
< What was the use,’ it is said, ^ of all that bloodshed and disturbance 
if it had to result in the despotism of a Napoleon and the restoration 
of the Bourbons ? ’ The answer to that current remark has already 
been given in the preceding pages. The abolition of institutions 
which were doomed by history to disappear being so obstinately 
opposed, bloodshed and disturbances became an historical necessity. 

As to those who would like to know what were the results of the 
Revolution, we would merely say to them :*Gro and travel over France, 
call at the peasants’ houses, examine into the economical cqpditionB 
of the peasantry for the last fifty y^ars, and compare th^m with what 
they were a hundred years ago ; and if you like to realise those con- 
ditions of the past in a concrete way, go to Russia ; there you will 
see conditions very much the same as those which prevailed in France 
before 1789. Go especially at a time (like the year 1881) when a 
third part of the country is suffering from a scarcity of grain, and is 
feeding on bark and grass mixed with some fiour. There, on the 
fertile soil of south-eastern Russia, you will understand the famous 
words of the French royal intendant who advised starving peasants 
to eat grass if they were hungry ; because there you might see (as 
it was in 1881) wholo villages living on mountain-spinach, and send- 
ing their people to fetch some of it from a neighbouring province. 
There you would see the ruined but arrogant nobility preventing the 
peasant from making use of the uncultivated land; the arbitrariness 
of the functionaries ; the lawlessness of the ministers ; you would find 
the Bastille at Schlusselburg, and yoif would have an insight into * old 
France.’ Personal rule returned in France with Napoleon, but not 
the feudal institutions. Neither the laws promulgated under the 
Bourbons .nor even the White Terror could take the land from thb 
peasants, nor reintroduce the feudal servituQes, nor reintegrate the 
old feudal organisation of the cities. Afid if now, especially duxj^ 
tiie last twenty years, the Frendi peasants have again to compl^ of 
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tiie accumiilation of land in the hands of capitalists, they have enjoyed, 
at least for more than fifty years, a period of relative prosperity 
’which has made the real might of the French nation. More than that, 
the whole aspect of the nation has changed. The ideas, the concej)- 
tions, the whole mode of thinking and acting are no longer those of 
the last century. Instead of coming exhausted out of the Napoleonic 
wars, France came out of them a fiesh, consolidated nation, full 
of force-Mi nation which soon took the lead of European civilisation. 
The period of reaction was soon over, and in 1848 France already 
made an attempt towards the establishment of a Socialist Bepublic. 
As to the degrading rule of Napoleon the Third, it was the necessary 
consequence of the unsuccessful revolution of 1848, and bourgeois 
Imperialism would appear in any other nation, if that nation repeated 
the errors of our French forerunners by attempting the State organi- 
sation of labour. 

The influence exercised by the French Bevolution on European 
thought and institutions was immense. The revolutionary armies 
of sans-culoitea gave to serfdom a mortal blow all over Europe. 
Their astonishing successes were not due to the military genius of 
Napoleon, but to the abolition of serfdom inscribed on the tricolor 
flag. And they succeeded only so far as they brought with them 
the downfall of feudalism. Even the Bussian peasants considered 
the approach of the Fren% army as a message of liberation from 
the yoke of ser\’itude. But Napoleon, when he approached Bussia, 
was already too much of an emgeror. Even in Poland the libera- 
tion of the serfs was merely nominal : it was not even attempted in 
Bussia ; and the bloodiest battle on record, taking place at Borodino, 
put an end to the victorious revolutionary campaign. 

The military campaign did not extend the full abolition of 
serfdom far 'beyond the eastern frontiers of France. But the French 
Bevolution had given the watchword to the century, and this watch- 
word was : the abolition of serfdom, leading to capitalist rule ; and 
the abolition of absolute power, leading to parliamentary institutions. 
The wave slowly rolled east, and these two reforms have consti- 
tuted the very essence of European history, during our century. 
The abolitioif of serfdom in Germany which was begun in 1811 was 
accomplished after 1848 ; Bussia abolished it in 1861 ; the Balkan 
States in 1878. The cycle was thus completed, and personal 
servitude disappeared in Europe. On the other hand, the necessary 
carollaiy of the above reformi the abolition of Court rule, which 
took a ^hundred years to cross the Channel, took another hundred 
years to spread through Europe. ^ Even the Balkan States have 
parliamenta^ institutions, and Bussia is now alone in maintaining 
absolute rule — a phantom of absolute rule. The two fundamental 
principles enunciated in the Declaration of the Bights of Man have 
flnp been applied almost in full. And if liberty, equality, and 
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firatermty do not jet reign in Europe, we must look lor some im* 
portant omission in that &moas Declaration. 

All the sufferings which France underwent during the Bevolp* 
iion and the subsequent wars necessarily suggest the question 
whether that revolution may not be the last of the series of revola* 
tions which has marked the ends of each of the last five centuries. 

One might wish it, but when we take into consideration the state 
of minds in Europe, the immense agrarian question which 'has sud- 
denly grown up in all countries, the still greater social problem which 
imperiously demands a solution, the difficulties put in the way of 
that solution, the indifference of the privileged classes which does not 
fall far short of the indifference of the French nobility, apd, finally, 
the great dispute arising between the individual and the State, ^e 
oannot but foresee the approach of a great commotion in Europe, 
with this difference, that it cannot be limited to one country only 
but is likely to become international, like the uprising of 1848, 
although it is sure to assume different characters in different 
countries. 

As to France, its present system of government is so under- 
mined that it can hardly be expected to live more than the usual two 
decades which represent the maximum duration of a government 
in France during our century. However, historical previsions cannot 
go so far as to foretell the dates of coming events. The character 
of the next movement in France is almost sure to be in the direc- 
tion of independent federated communes trying to introduce a life 
based on socialist principles. The fundamental principle bequeathed 
by the French Kevolution is full freedom of choice of occupation and 
tfreedom of contracts; but neither can be realised as long as the 
necessaries for production remain the property of the few. To 
realise thdse conditions will surely be the aim of the future revolu- 
tions. As to whether any of them will take the acute character of 
the great movement of the last century, all will depend upon the 
intelligence of the privileged classes, and their capacities for under- 
etanding in time the importance of the historical moment we are 
living in. One thing, however, seems certain : namely, that in no 
country can the privileged classes of our times be as foolish as the 
privileged classes were in France a hundred years ago. 


P. KaoPOTKiir. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MALARIA. 

A FEW years ago a lady residing in a healthy part of St. Petersburg- 
fell ill of malarial fever. There was no doubt as to the nature of the* 
malady ; tl^e symptoms were characteristic, the disease had bred true.. 
Nevertheless, a mystery hung over the case, for the lady had not lately- 
visited Some, nor any other malarial district, but had been living at 
home in a locality purely non-malarious. How, then, had this parti* 
cular disease wandered so far from its native soil to spring into active 
life in the blood and tissues of this particular human being? As 
surely as the rose springs from the rose, and the cabbage from the* 
cabbage, so does malarial fever spring from the germs of malaria and 
no other. But in this case there was no evidence of the proximity 
of the disease, no parent, no sign, no. link wherewith to connect the 
two ends of the chain. 

The mystery was furthef increased by the fact that so long as the 
patient remained in her bedroom the disease yielded to the usual 
remedies* ; but on removing to the sitting-room a relapse invariably 
followed, and fever with all the characteristic symptoms set in once 
more. For some months these alternations continued, until the doctor’e 
suspicions were aroused by observing that while plants were growing 
in the sitting-room, they were absent from the bedroom. Inquiring 
into their history, he found they had been sent direct from a district 
known to be malarious. On getting rid of the plants a complete* 
recovery followed, and the secret mystery was explained. This is 
no exceptional case, for its history, with many others from different 
quarters of the globe, was sent by Professor von Eichwald to Professors 
Tommasi-Grudeli and Klebs, on the publication of their researches 
on malaria in *1879. They had then proved that it was possible to 
produce malarial fever by placing ihalarial soil in conditions precisely 
similar to those of the garden mould in flower-pots. In the boudoir 
of this Bussian lady all the conditions required for the active develop- 
ment of malarial fever were present. First, the seeds of the living 
cause were lying unsuspected in the mould. There they might have 
remained and died out but for the careful attention which sup- 
plied the life-giving moisture and necessary amount of heat. The 
oxygen was naturally provided in the air of the room ; in Cetct, the 
three indispensable conditions of malarial activity — moisture, oxygen^ 
and heat — ^were all there, and bmng co-existent, converted the 
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boudoir into an excellent experimental laboratoiy* The result was 
natural, and interesting as a demonstration of how disease germs, 
artificially cultivated, may find an entrance into the human btbod, to 
complete their existence there. 

To follow up the clue, it is necessary to cany the inquiry into 
those lands which give rise to the living cause of this persistent and 
extremely fatal disease. For 'centuries, this widespread malady has 
been shrouded in mystery through our ignorance of the ifature .of 
disease. For long the * humours of the body ’ were regarded with 
superstitious awe. Disease was a weird something' that found its way 
into the body somehow. It was an evil spirit sent by the powers of 
darkness as punishment for the wicked, and could only be* exorcised 
by some magician possessing the necessary charms. Only in the 
last century was the plague solemnly buried by candle-light in Ijeitb 
Wynd, Edinburgh, by a minister named Gusthard, at three o’clock in 
the morning.^ 

But although the magician gradually gave place to the barber- 
surgeon, and he to the educated physician, it is curious to reflect 
that it is to the scientific chemist, and the researches of the laboratory, 
after all, that we owe much of our present knowledge of disease. 

What, then, is this invisible agent which carries sickness and 
possible death so far afield, and has the power to weaken the 
energy and stunt the growth of those wHb are doomed to live on 
malarious soil ? * We do not live,’ said an inhabitant of tl\e Pon- 
tine marshes to a stranger ; ^ we die.’ Alalaria constitutes the chief 
obstacle to the exploration and colonisation of the African continent,, 
and threatens to reduce to the condition of a desert vast tracts of the 
Southern States of America, which flourished so long as they were culti- 
vated by the negro race, which, better than any other, resists its action.^ 

Cicero, in allusion to Homulus having built Borne, remarks that 
he selected a healthy spot in a pestilential region locum delegit in 
regione pestilent! salubrem ’). 

At one time a terrible epidemic visited Borne, which carried off 
multitudes of the inhabitants, including Camillus the Dictator. To- 
wards the close of thia visitation the earth opened in the middle of 
the forum (doubtless •by volcanic action), which was probably also 
the cause of the poisonous miasmata rising from the bowels of the 
earth. Indeed, the volcanic nature of the Italian peninsula generally 
may be taken into the list of causes which contribute to its in- 
salubrity.* • 

The volcanic soil of Italy, we are told,* acts as a ^nge in 
absorbing and retaining an immense quantity of moisture. Hence 

t 

1 life (f C, Ki^l^patrich SSiarpe. • 

s Memoir bj ProfteBors Tommasi-Grudeli snd B^lebs. 

• Dr. Jobnston^s tShangee^A^^ 1883. 

4 William North : IweetHgeMene fer the Groeere^ 
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^er a period of drought, the tropical rainB, which fall steadily for 
days together, make but little impression on the sui&ce of the 
parched earth till the underlying sponge is saturated. The overflow 
then becomes sudden, the brooks rapidly fill, eveiy extinct crater 
becomes a lake replenished, every valley a bog, and the country a 
universal swamp. 

So long ago as 300 years before Christ, the connection between 
the fever and the swamp was fully recognised in that region of the 
earth. But, although true that the disease is more prevalent in the 
low-lying grounds, it may also be found in the higher altitudes, 
where soil, temperature, and moisture favour its production. Still 
it does not haunt the damp and marshy places alone ; for even in 
diy, sun-baked parts of the earth the malaria finds egress through 
the fissures of the soil, keeping its base of operations in the moisture 
far beneath. If the upper crust is unbroken and dry, it acts as a 
barrier against the egress of germs from below, just as a coating of 
water over malarious land neutralises, for the time being, the neces- 
sary conditions of activity. When the surface water is withdrawn 
by the heat of the summer sun, and the oxjgen of the air comes into 
direct contact with the decomposing vegetation underneath, there, in 
all probability, may be discovered the home of the deadly malaria. 

For miles around any natural centres of malaria, the germs of the 
disease may be carried on the pollen of marsh flowers, or on crypto- 
gamic dust, along the valleys or up the mountain sides. Just as 
ordinary visible dust drifts into places here and there, leaving other 
parts free, so does the disease-laden dust settle in favourable spots. 
It is not always uniformly spread, but may be dotted in innumerable 
foci over the land. Thus a wayside hedge, or belt of trees acting as 
a filter, the leeward or windward side of a mound, is sufficient to 
make all the difference between security and danger. Mr. William 
North, in hif lectures at the London Institution two years ago, ac- 
counted in this way for the fact that, in the Boman Oampagna, one 
house will be fever-stricken while another, only a few yards off, will 
be free ; the reason being that the one occupies the open line of 
route for malarial currents, the other being raided above the level, or 
othei^wise protected. The consequence is that, throughout the plains, 
whole villages have been deserted, the peasants having taken refuge 
firom the fever below by migrating to the higher lands. 

In some of the upper provinces of India even birds and beasts 
Jiava to migrate during the unhealthy time of year. The late Bishop 
Heber gives the following striking picture of the influence of malaria 
in that porUon of the globe : — 

♦ 

1 iciked Mr. Bonldsrson^if it were trus that the monkeys ibreobk these woods 
dnring the unwholesome months. He answered that not the monkeys only, hut 
evexytiiihg which has the hreath of life insdbctivdy deserts them from the bagin* 
ning of April to October. The rigengo up the hills ; the antelopee and wild hogs 
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make incursions into the coltiyated plain ; and those penoos, such as ddk-beazerai 
or military officers who are obliged to traTerse the forest in the intemning monthsi 
agree that not so much as a bird can be heard or seen in the frightful solitude. 

Yet, during the time of the heaviest rains, while the waW falls in torrents, and 
the cloudy sky *tend8 to prevent evaporation from the ground, the forest may be 
passed with tolerable safety. It is in the extreme heat, md immediately qfter tie 
rains have ceased, in May, the latter end of August, and the early part of Septemberf 
that it is most deadly. In October the animals returh. By the latter end of that 
month the wood-cutters and the cowmen again venture, though cautiously. From 
the middle of November to March troops pass and re-pass, and with common 
precaution no risk is usually apprehended. 

Before the days of the microscope and the experimental laboratory, 
the only remedy known for malaria was that of prevention. ^The fever 
was then, as it is now, invariably associated with damp ; and althongli 
Lucretius, n.c. 300, ventured to suggest that ^ malaria was due to 
living organisms in the blood,’ such an idea was regarded as too wild 
to be seriously considered. To hold the floods in check, or restrain 
the masses of water which burst from the porous sides of the hills, 
was the remedy which better appealed to the practical minds of the 
Gsesars. With truly marvellous engineering skill they devised and 
carried out an elaborate system of cunicular drains which penetrated 
the hills around Borne, and spread underground throughout the 
Gampagna with ingenious web-like intricacy. The art of making 
these drains was said to belong through Heredity to certain families, 
a few descendants of whom are still living in the Abruzzi.* 

The work of drainage was further carried out by the cutting of 
canals, and the opening of the Appian Way across the land. 

By these means malaria was rendered comparatively impotent ; 
hence the healthy and thriving population, the luxurious villas, the 
abundant crops and farms of which we read. Life had become 
possible, and all was accordingly prosperous until politfcal disturb- 
ances and ruinous wars brought about the fall of the Homan empire, 
and changed the whole face of nature. With the depopulation of the 
plains the land was left to itself, the drains fell into decay, all re- 
verted to the former state of things ; the saving conditions of health 
were withdrawn. Over the ruins the long-restrained malaria gradu- 
ally and insidiously crept, to flourish once more on *the forsaken 
bud. In the vapours of night, in the dews of the morning, the 
germs of the disease maintain their vitality, and on the sultry breeze 
may be disseminated far and wide. In all malarial countries the 
tale is the same. The germs which* are the fundamental cause of 
the disease originate in swamps, follow the course of rivers, and 
haunt jungles and those regions which are left to themselves. 

In our ovm country the disease has long been known as ague 
or intermittent fever ; and although James^the First, Oliver GromF' 
jwell, and many others, fdl victims to ague, the disease does not ^em 

« Wmiam North, 
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ever to have been of bo vuulent a type as that of the tropics, or 
the ^ pemiciosa ’ of Italy. With the cultivation of the land it haa 
almost died out, but shows a curious tendency to linger in certain 
places, and to lie long dormant in certain constitutions. Sir James 
Paget has found, in the course of his practice, that where patients 
have been exposed to malaria, a surgical operation will prove an 
exciting cause .for the active* development of that disease. He has 
always had to distinguish between the rigor of pysemia (blood- 
poisoning) and th£^t of malaria following a surgical operation. In 
several cases he found that the previous or earlier development of 
the malaria was checked by the constant use of quinine. 

^ In mtey parts of Ireland and Scotland — indeed, wherever peat 
prevails — ^however damp and marshy it may be, malaria is unknown 
owing to the powerful antiseptic qualities of the peat. For the same 
reason it is unknown in the * Dismal Swamp ’ of America. 

Until recent years so little was known of the vera causa of this 
disease, that Sir Thomas Watson, in his book on the Practice of 
Physic, published in 1871, gives the following explanation : — 

The effluvia which form the sole exciting cause of intermittent and remittent 
fevers are believed to proceed from the surface of the earth, and are probably 
gaseous or aeriform ; at any rate they are involved in the atmosphere, liut they 
are imperceptible by any of our senses. Of their physical or chemical qualities 
we really know nothing. * 

At the Veiy time these words were written the first streak of light 
was beginnibg to break through: the darkness of centuries, for two 
scientific investigators — Drs. Lanzi and Terrigi, of Rome — were then 
devoting themselves to the subject. The results of their first obser- 
vations were communicated to the Medical section of the eleventh 
congress of scientists on the 19th of October, 1873. Looking back, 
it is curious to notice the extraordinary difficulties of this research ; 
for, though they had come to the true conclusion that malaria was 
caused by a parasite, yet, * fearing to be misled by fallacious appear- 
ances,’ they ultimately abandoned this theory, and maintained instead 
that * malaria consisted in a cadaveric vegetable product, generated 
hj putrefaction of algse and other plants.’ 

Id order Ibo prove the direct connection between paludal poison 
and the infected blood of man, they undertook a series of experiments 
OB guinea-pigs with mud from the marshes of Ostia. In this way 
they succeeded in producing artificial malaria in animals. The 
marked characteristic of mala^ is the aj^earance of UaeJe pigments 
IB the blood, with enlarged spleen, &c. The all-important black 
pigmrai was found in the blood of the inoculated animals; but, for 
tarioBS flsieiitific' reasons into which it is unnecessary to enter, the 
eoEperiuMimtB w^re not dbnsidered oonolusive. 

therefore arranged, after a meeting of naturalists at Cassel 
ii^887,that Tommasi-Crudeli and Professor Elebs should study and 
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define the foci of malaria in the Agro Bomano in the course of the 
following winter. 

Here, accordingly, we find them pursuing their perilous researches 
in the very heart of the deadly Pontine marshes. 

Aided by the help of the Prince of Teano, they entered on their 
campaign with a complete batterie de sdmce^ including an ingenious 
instrument devised by Klebs," which enabled them to exanxine the 
air. By this means they were soon able to prove that * in tdalarious 
districts tlie poison is raised above the level of the ground even 
before the time when the infection becomes manifest in man.’^ 

At beautiful deserted Ninfa they took specimens of air from land 
covered with vegetation, near a ruined church. At Tre Bonti thejr 
took it from marshy land, and from the lake of Fogliano near a dune, 
in a spot exhaling foetid odour. On lakes Caprolace and Monaci they 
floated pieces of cork, across which glass slides were fastened, with a 
gelatinous surface towards the water. Over these contrivances they 
placed little roofs of wax-cloth to protect them from the rain. In a 
summer-house at Fogliano they examined all these specimens of air 
under the microscope, and found innumerable organisms, the length 
and breadth of which were duly recorded. 

In the mud they also found bacteria of various kinds, diatoms, 
and filambnts. Without entering too much into detail, it is sufficient 
to state that these were subjected to the usual process of elimination 
and cultivation in the laboratory of the micro-biologist. ^ 

To determine the parasitic nat^e of the malarial virus they in- 
oculated some rabbits with fluid mixed with matter from the air, and 
found it was possible to infect them with true malarial fever. In 
some cases the quartan type could be transferred into the quotidian. 
In almost all cases the characteristic black pigment was found in the 
blood, the spleen was enlarged, and in the lymph they discovered 
many brilliant, actively moving^ oval bodies.^ 

The result was, they considered that ‘ the air examined contained 
•corpuscles capable of development, which, after multiplication in 
nutrient material, were rendered capable of producing attacks of 
intermittent fever in animals infected with them.’ 

In regard to the •experiments made with the soil they adopted 
the plan of composing artificial marshes in the laboratory. They 
provided all the conditions of temperature, moisture, and access of 
air (oxygen) which are naturally found in malarious lands at the 
time of their greatest virulence. As the earth used for this purpose 
must necessarily be infected earth, they took one specimen from a 
marsh at the farm of Valchetta, another firom a marsh near a hamlet, 
a third from the up-ploughed earth in the valley of Gremera, and a 
fourth from on artichoke ground* With the flrst three, artificial 

• Memoir On th§ JMure if Malaria, bf Tommsti-CrodeU and Elebs. 

^ In all piobablUiy the true oxnaoisms. 
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marshes were formed and kept at a temperature of 30*’-35'’C. 
Having prepared the infected fluid and inoculated a certain number 
of rabbits^ the same results followed as previously. Malarial fever was 
produced artificially ; the characteristic black pigment was found, 
with many filaments of an organism which ^s taken to be the vera 
cavsa of the disease, and was forthwith designated the bacUhis 
malarioB. 

During these experiments] an unexpected opportunity arose for 
the examination of some* recently disturbed soil on the Janiculum. 
Dr. Fleischl, a physician in fiome, sent them word that Signor W., 
proprietor of the Villa Spada, had been attacked by a grave form of 
fi^ver, at & time when such had not yet appeared in Borne. This 
was owing to the recent disturbance of soil close to the bedroom of 
Signor W., which was on the ground floor. The excavations had 
been made in soil rich in humus (i,e. vegetable mould) which had 
long been used as a garden, and also penetrated a clayey soil lower 
down, where an orange plantation was being made. On the 2nd of 
May they brought to the laboratory specimens of both kinds of soil, 
taken from below the superficial layers, and proceeded to prepare 
their artificial marshes. In sterilised water mixed with these soils 
were seen many self-moving oval corpuscles, sometimes uniting in 
twos and threes, in rows whjich oscillated. In specimens of soil taken 
from the botanic gardens for experimental comparison, these bodies 
were found but sparingly, and never united in rows. On the Gth of 
May, two rabbits were injected wfth mixtures of these soils from the 
artificial marshes — ^No. 1 from the clayey soil. No. 2 from ihat rich in 
humus. The former had in eight days four febrile acc^s, with ever- 
increasing temperature. Even in the remissions of fever, the tem- 
perature went on increasing* In the following six days the fever 
assumed the quotidian type, and the maximum temperature rose 
gradually to 41^*1 C. No. 2 showed much less marked temperature 
rises. The maxima oscillated between 39°'9 and 40°*05 ; the first 
two, twenty-four hours, and others forty-eight hours apart. The 
results of these experiments point to the great difference of develop- 
ment of the agent in virgin soils — those deep below the surface — 
oompared with those long under garden culture. It indicates, in 
^Mst, that the cultivation of the soil reduces the danger of fever to a 
minimum. 

As the studies of the laborstoiy are extremely technical, and 
ndnutely elaborate, it would be (mt of place to attempt to explain 
the reasons which brought these distinguished observers to the con- 
eli^on>th8t,of all the organisms found, the partioular microbe they 
Irereinqnertofwas thebociZlits. In all such researches it is interest* 
fngto observe how often truth comes within reach, only to recede 
again for a time. 

nevertheless their reseandies were fruitful; and aUhough they 
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have since relinquished the hdcilhia malaricB^ which was for some 
years universally accepted, their observations have proved to be of 
practical value to science. 

After prolonged and close study of the changes produced in the 
spleen and blood of anitncds which died of malarial fever, Tommasi* 
Crudeli held Hhat the degeneration of the red blood globules 
(which is always observed in this disease) occurred throughout the 
whole vascular system, and chie6y in the spleen and bone marrow/ 
He found that * pigment was formed within the b^ood-vessels and in 
the circulating blood, and that it was derived from the colouring 
matter of the red globule, and was formed absolutely in the proto- 
plasm of th^ same/ “ ^ 

While these experiments with the air and soil of infected lands 
were being conducted, other confreres^ Marchiafava and Celli, were 
giving their attention to the clinical aspects of the disease. The 
effect of malarial poison on the blood of human beings was the 
immediate object of their research. 

This branch of the subject brings us to the hospital of Santo 
Spirito, where lie the sallow victims of the disease. To this vast 
hospital a daily contingent is brought in omnibuses from the Campagna 
and outlying districts of Kome*. Before treatment has been begun, 
and at every stage of treatment, symptoms are carefully noted, every 
rise and fall of temperature is recorded, and, most important of all, a 
little drop of blood is drawn from a carefully-cleansed finger, and 
examined under the microscope. 

Unfortunately for our savants, they were unable to pursue their 
investigations with the completeness they desired, because ‘for 
some years the malarious infection has in Borne and the Boman 
Campagna become mild, and consequently the grave forms of 
malaria have not been frequent in the hospit^s, where, however, the 
slighter forms abound.’ ® Confirmatory evidence of this was found in 
the anatomical rooms, where, ^ in the bodies of patients dead from 
other diseases, it does not happen so frequently as in the past to 
meet with melanosis of the spleen, liver, and bone marrow — ^the 
melanosis which testifies to previous melansemia * (malarial fever, or 
pigmented condition* of the blood). They could tell, by the after- 
effects on the blood, not only whether the person had ever suffered 
during life from malarial fever, but whether the attack had been 
grave or slight. This indicates a 'lifelcmg alteration of the blood 
produced by the disease. * 

It may be desirable to explain, for the sake of those unaccustomed 
to such studies, that the human blood in a healthy condition con- 
sistB not of a mere coloured fluid, as might be 'supposed, but of 
innumerable round red cells, dosely pa<^ecf together like rouleaux 
of coins, and very elastic. These cells are called coipusdes, 

* Maiohlafava and Celli on Tks AU^raHom tAa BlooiifhMei fa 
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times globules. In perfect health they are rich in colouring matter. 
Under the influence of malarial fever, these beautifid normal 
blood cells go through a serious alteration, both in form and colour. 
In each individual case the alteration depends on the type of disease 
developed, for one of the remarkable features of this disease is its 
manifold types. There is the daily paroxysm quotidian, the every 
other day tertian, and quartan whicV disappears for two days and 
returns on the fourth. Then there may be double tertian, when 
two paroxysms come close together on the third day. Again, one 
type may change into another ; and when typhdid supervenes and 
becomes complicated with malaria, it is found that the activity of 
malaria isrsuspended during the typhoid course, and starts into life 
a^in as soon as circumstances permit.^ 

To return to the observations of Marchiafava and Celli, the first 
change seen to occur in the blood is very minute, simply a speck 
which appears in the red blood corpuscle. Perliaps only one cor- 
puscle in many may be thus affected; but, even so, it is terribly 
significant to the watcher, for lie knows it is the cloud on the 
horizon which portends a storm, the small beginning of a possibly 
fatal end. That little speck is a living germ which has found an 
entrance into the human body through tlie air or drinking water, 
and finds suitable nourishment and conditions for reproduction in 
the corpuscles of the blooci. At a later stage of the disease more 
corpuscles I)ecome affected, and two, three, or more specks may be seen 
in one corpuscle, which then begins to enlarge often to twice the 
normal size. Sometimes these specks form into circlets and take 
diverse shape. If we follow the life history of this speck or 
plasmodium, we shall see how it lives at the expense of the blood 
globule, and shall better understand how it is that the victims of 
malaria beedme pallid, anaemic, and during recovery often voraciously 
hungry. 

Under the microscope the germ is seen to increase in size, and as 
it develops, the outer rim of the red blood globule becomes paler 
and paler as the colouring matter is drawn away from it, and converted 
into the black pigment which appears to be gathered up or stored in 
the centre. During this process the blood corpuscle goes through a 
series of changes not unlike those of the moon, for it generally ends 
in a crescent with a faint outline of the circle still adherent to the 
k<mis« When the crescent finally sets itself free, all that remains of 
the original red globule is a colourless orb. In the crescent is seen 
the store of black pigment, which, indeed, may be called the life-blood 
of the Victim. 

In cases whezo the deterioration of the blood is very rapid ai^ 
the patient becomes confatose, little hope remmns of saving life ; but, 


* Lvreran. 
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where the destruction is slower, recuperation, has time to set in, 
and the healthy blood cells gain the day« * 

Tommasi-Crudeli well explains this disease when he calls it a 
necrobiosid of the red blood cells; in other words, death of the blood 
by the destructive agency of a parasite. 

At the time these observations were first brought before the 
public by Marchiafava and Gelli, I h^d the good fortune to visit 
Borne, and was taken by my friend Tommasi-Crudeli to the Institute, 
to see the malarial organisms under the microscope. Here 1 was 
presented to Mr. Klebs, nephew of th^ professor, and two assistants, 
who awaited our arrival at the lecture theatre. It was a strange 
experience to find myself in this temple of learning, sitting on a 
student’s revolving chair, gazing into the invisible world of disea^. 
On a long table in front of me was a miniature tramway, on which 
wheeled microscopes were passed during class hours, noiselessly and 
rapidly, from student to student. 

I was now to enjoy the privilege of seeing for myself the organism 
which caused the disease. 

These were the days of the haciUua Tnalarice, and those were the 
organisms which I saw under the microscope. Looking back now, I 
can readily understand how the filaments so often seen in malarial 
blood were thought at first to be bacilli. Although I did not then 
see a fresh drop of infected blood, still all the changes which take 
place in the glqjpules were fully explained to me, and excited the 
deepest interest. • • 

Having thus heard at first han(} all that was then known of this 
disease, and the lecture having come to a close, I was taken from the 
theatre and open light of day, down into a large and gloomy base- 
ment to inspect the mysteries below. Here all was dim and silent, 
no students being then at work to relieve the stillness; which felt 
oppressive in so grim a* place. All around were arranged microscopes 
and the innumerable mechanical appliances of science. Passing 
through this laboratory we entered another which was dark and 
heated. I was now in the presence chamber of the invisible, infinitely 
small beings which ci^y death in so many shapes to the active and 
visible of creation. 

At one side of this chamber stood a row of curious stoves, the 
lids of which were raised to allow me to look in. There before my 
eyes were all manner of disease germs, living and mult4>lyiiig on 
nutrient material, et a temperature suited to their existence. It is 
strange to think that, the very lowliest (Uganisms of the vegetable 
world should have the power to convey sickness and cany death 
to the human race and ii.pjma.ls of the higher kingdom. So virulent 
is the poison, and so softly does it come, that ere are stricken before 
we are aware by the little agent which is more powerful to, slay than 
all the instruments of destruction ever invented. In war it is after 
VoL. XXV.— iJo. 148. SL 
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the noise of the battle is over that the air-bome poison does its 
silent work impartiallj on both sides. But, thanks to Pasteur on 
the one hand, and Lister on[the other, we can now hold this pyssmia, 
our most deadly enemy, at bay. 

On my departure ^m Borne, the subject which had then inter- 
ested me so much necessarily fell into abeyance in a land where 
malaria is gradually becoming extinct. Four years later, however, 
when vi^siting America last September, fresh interest was aroused by 
finding the work in full progress there. I then learnt that, simul- 
taneously with the investigations already described, another patho- 
logist, Dr. Laveran, had broken away from all preconceived ideas on 
the subject, and was carrying on independent researches at Bona in 
Algiers, and later at the military hospital of Constantine. Not 
hoping to discover the more distant causes of paludism, he occupied 
himself solely with the climcal (bedside) aspects of the disease. 

It was in the militaiy hospital, while examining a patient under 
treatment, that he recognised for the first time the exwtence of 
mobile filaments attached to the pigmented bodies or plasmodiums. 
He felt intuitively that he was in the presence of the true malarial 
parasite, the microbe da paludisme in its perfected form. 

All further research only verified this impression. In the blood 
of thirty-two patients attacked with different forms of malarial 
disease he found the same organisms, while they were never en- 
countered in subjects attacked with other diseases. He was always 
careful iu making his investigations to select his case, and preferred a 
patient who had already suffered from previous attacks, and was 
consequently anaemic to start with. The parasites were always more 
numerous and easy to find where the red blood was already poor in 
quality, for it is well known that healthy blood is able to resist 
disease, while the unhealthy or weaker blood succumbs. 

By giving minute attention to Small matters of detail he was able 
to overcome many of the difficulties encountered in this research. 
In the first place he selected his case as already mentioned, taking 
into account the constitution of the patient and the district in which 
the poison had been absorbed. Then he found that the examination 
of the blood^was easier after ten minutes had elapsed since it was 
drawn, owing to the tendency of the corpuscles to adhere to each 
other, thus presenting the edge of the circle instead of the flat suifiice. 

In reading the accounts of this laborious work it is curious to 
note that no sooner is one difficulty overcome than another rises up. 
If it is necessary, for instance, to allow ten minutes to elapse, it is 
also essential not to permit half an hour to run away, for the life of 
the perfected organism only lasts that time outside the living body 
of the patient. Agaii^ it is not every drc^ of blood that contains ' 
the organisms ; and, although eight or ten may sometimeB be found 
^ the same field, ii^te patience is required to find them. 
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' In the course of his studies Laveran was able to confinn the 
valuable observations of Marchiafava and Gelli on the alterations 
which occur in the blood, while these patholo^sts in their turn were 
able to confirm the more advanced discovery of Laveran. To the 
latter fell the honour of discovering the microbe to be polymorphic 
(i.e. going through changes of form), thus explaining many of the 
previous difficulties. ' - 

The pigment granules which we have traced from the beginning 
of this history, and which are invariably associated nth malaria, are 
the first indications of the disease, for the parasites in which they are 
imbedded are so transparent that they are scarcely visible. 

The next^ stages in the evolution of the parasite are only to be 
seen when the weather is very warm, or when taken at the wheiT 
the temperature is at 37^ or 38° G. At this stage the microbe is 
found in its perfected condition, with active fiagella attached to the 
amoeboid body, which still contains the black pigment in its centre. 

The publication of this fresh discovery was received with much 
scepticism, for instead of a bacillus, or any form of bacteria known 
in connection with human diseases, here was one belonging to a 
higher order of the protozoa. Only in rats and in horses {surra) 
had anything approaching in character to this morphological organ- 
ism been previously found. The natural result of this was a fresh 
wave of energy throughout the biological laboratories of malarial lands. 

In Philadelphia, Dr. William Osier, Professor of Glinical Me/licine 
in the University of Pennsylvania, •.determined to devote Ldmself 
steadily to the subject with a view to confirm or upset this extra- 
ordinary discovery. In six months he was able to recognise — to use 
his own words — * the folly of a scepticism based on theoretical con- 
ceptions.’ 

As many patients are brought to the hospitals in Philadelphia 
from the peach-growing districts suffering from malaria, he had 
ample opportunities for pursuing independent research. During my 
recent visit to that city he was good enough to show me a fresh- 
drawn drop of blood containing the parasite in the crescent shape 
(which is the most persistent), and to explain to me very fully the 
life-history of the organism. 

It is necessary for really good observations to draw the drop of 
blood from the finger of the patient before quinine has been ad- 
ministered. This drug is so powerful a specific that it soon destroys 
the microbe at the matured stages of its existence, leaving the 
crescents only, to disappear later. That this particular organism is 
the direct caus^ of the terrible changes which take t>l&ce in the blood 

Dr. I. A. OorrSa de Oarvallio Extremes (FoitQgal> lias recently published a 
case where quinine could not be taken internally owii^ to gastrio disturbance oom* 
plioating the treatmenS of malaiia. He adopted the plan of injecting the quinine^ 
under the dcln, and succeeded in ou^g at once the dyspepsia and the malaria. 

3 l2 
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there can be little doubt, as the symptoms prove grave or slight 
according to the amount of destruction occasioned by its presence. 
Moreover, the progress of the disease can be checked by quinine, 
directly influencing the living parasite. 

Without entering too deeply into the technique^ it seems that 
the first tiny speck seen in the blood corpuscle is the germ of the 
perfect monad. . Here it dwells, as Richard " remarks, somewhat as 
the weevil in a pea. The food it affects is the red matter of the 
blood, which it, converts into the black pigment. While this de- 
structive process is going on, the microbe itself goes through a series 
of changes which end in a crescent, in the middle of which lie the 
^ stored-hp pigment, and around which may be seen the^ faintly defined 
colourless outline of the once perfect blood globule. From this pale 
remnant of the feast the crescent now shakes itself free, to go througli 
farther stages of transition. After first shrinking slightly, the 
crescent now assumes an oval form, and begins to expand until it 
becomes an enlarged round body with the pigment still in the middle, 
and signs of segmentation cells forming all round. 

This is called the rosette form, and is interesting to watch under 
the microscope, as the next stages in development are very rapid. 
In ten minutes from the first faint sign of segmentation a cluster of 
nucleated cells may be seen, with the little dark pigments in the 
middle. Twenty minutes later, the cells have taken definite and 
distinct shape, and in another hour have burst into free bodies, 
scattering* forth the pigment .'granules in the general disruption. 
This is the hour of the fever acc^Sy when the patient Is in the agonies 
of prostration. 

The flagellated forms are exactly the same as those just described, 
only with the addition of the flagella. As the flagella often become 
detached and move about independently, and as the complete form 
has but a short-lived existence outside the human body, it is more 
rarely seen, than the other forms. Its presence in the field is usually 
suspected before it comes into vision, by the general commotion 
among the blood globules as it darts to and Iro. Some have one, 
others two^ three, and sometimes four flagella. The length is three 
or four times that of the body. They are exceedingly delicate, 
gently tapering, and with, in some instances, a knob in the middle, 
or at the end. Their structure is unlike that of any other organism 
ever observed in the human blood. They have no relation whatever 
with spirilla, micrococci, or bacteria of other aente human diseases. 
All attempts to cultivate these hssmatozoa outside the body in 
nutrient matorial have failed ; therefore, in the human blood alone 
can they be studied. 

I may add that these observations have been further eonfixmed 
by X>r. Vandyke Carter, Principal and Professor qf Medicine, Grant 
* Cbsrp. JZfliiv, Paxii^ 188S. 
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College, Bombay. His iDvestigatioxis on * the blood otganisms in 
ague ’ were published only last year,^^ and are of special interest from 
the favourable opportunities he has enjoyed for research among the 
natives who have come under his care. 

Begarding parasitism as a whole, he considers 

nothing' definite has yet been learnt of the mode and time of the first introduction 
of germs into the blood, though, according to current views, the melaiial infection 
can be acquired through both air and water, aud this research would certainly 
suggest the channel of drinking-water by preference. . 

1 

In referring to the prolonged duration of malarial fever and its 
occasional sudden subsidence, he describes the frequent presence in 
the blood of o^her organisms, called leucocytes, which prey upon the 
microbes of paludism. These creatures are frequently found in the* 
blood, preying on white blood cells, and attacking the organisms of 
disease when present. Their function is thus an important one in 
preserving the balance in favour of health, and they may be described 
us the scavengers of the blood. 

Those found in connection with malaria are of an extremely 
voracious nature, large and coarse-grained, and are seen at all tem- 
peratures equally whenever flagellated spheroids are present. This 
circumstance sometimes proves a positive hindrance to continued 
observation of the malarial organisms, 

ft 

which seem to constitute a pabulum so attractive as speedily, in some occult way, 
to draw into the field one, two, or even three of the leucocytes eager to contend 
for the prize. The most violent and repelling contortions of flagella are then of no 
uvail in opposing the overwhelming advance of the expanded end (mouth, so to speak) 
of the leucocyte, and always in the course of a few minutes the entire pigmented 
body becomes engulfeJ. This is carried off to be digested at leisuro, leaving only 
at last dark pigment granules, such as arc not uncommon in many leucocytes, and. 
might hence serve as evidence of prior characteristic events. 

For some reason the crescentic bodies are not so attoctive, for 
Dr. Garter noticed that the leucocyte would turn from these and 
leave them untouched ; and, such being the rule, he considers that 
this explains the longer persistence of crescents in the blood. 

No sign appears of the spheroids and their flagella being able to 
protect themselves against attack. After they are eng^fed and 
all but the central body disappears, be frequently saw the pigment 
granules move definitely, as if disintegration of the spheroid were 
delayed, the idea occurring that germ granules might be even pre- 
served latent within the leucocytes for a certain period of time. On 
repeating these observations he was ledr to surmise that currents in 
the plasma might convey to the leucocyte intelligence of its more 
distant prey. Not all spheroids are eqimUy attacked, neither are all 
leucocytes equally eager. 

In reference to this part of the subject Ph)ieBSor Metschnikoff 

” Bepriuted from t6e HmHn by Medical Officers of the Army of India, 

part iii. 
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believes that the malarial parasite in its free crescent state is not 
devoured by leucocytes, possibly in consequence of its excreting a 
811CCU8 on its surface, which, as it were, paralyses the leucocyte, and 
thus ihay account for the observations of Garter just mentioned. 

considers its proliferation in the blood may proceed uninter- 
ruptedly to a certain extent, but with its entrance into the red blood 
corpuscle the microbe los^s its power of resistance to leucocytes. 
As the*se marauders are in the habit of devouring weakened blood 
corpuscles, they have little.hesitation in devouring those also which 
are enfeebled by the parasite within them. 

By a series of experiments Metschnikoff has shown that spirilla, in 
jrelapsin^ fever, which have been similarly engulfed hj leucocytes, 
still retain their infecting power, and that this fact, ^ with the occasional 
free appearance of the spirilla, is considered to explain the recurrency 
of the febrile attacks,’ — a view which is equally applicable to malaria. 

To return to the home of paludal fever, we must not expect to 
find there, in the soil, the active and matured forms of life which 
have just been described. Of that part of the life-liistory little is 
known, but from the researches of botanical science we may fairly 
assume that the spores are generated in the soil, and in that form 
find their way through the water of through the air into the blood of 
human beings. It is a jpopular error to suppose that the fever is 
caused by a chill. The chill is that which determines, not that which 
causes, the development of the disease. IVfany human beings who 
are living in, or passing througli malarial countries, have the seeds of 
malaria in them ; but in healthy conditions of the blood, and in con- 
stitutions not susceptible to that form of disease, they may lie dormant 
until passed off in the course of nature. 

In th^ winter season there is little to be feared from a visit to 
Borne if proper attention be given to the ordinary rules of health. 
To avoid fatigue, and sight-seeing in warm damp weather ; to avoid 
insanitaiy hotels, and to live inside the town rather than on the 
outskirts. In summer the natives never dream of incurring the 
risk of a stroll out to the Campagna, but gather in the piazzas, and 
sit tmder the colonnades protected from xhalarious breezes by the 
surrounding walls. 

In visiting Borne it is difficult to avoid the dangers of freshly up- 
turned soil ; but the simple plan of wearing a cotton-wool respirator 
will enable any sightseer to watch the excavations, and be out after 
minset, with impunity, ir troops in passing through malarious 
countries were provided with mosquito nets in which they could 
envelop their heads at night, in all probability they would be as much 
screened fitom the dangers of malaria as are the scattered dwellings 
of the Campagna by a .little belt of trees. 

Sulgoined is a classification of the countries of the world in 
respect to malaria, kindly sent to me by Mr. William North 
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FiBBI CATEGCfBT. HiGHBSI DEaBEB OF IKTEITBITT. 

Class I.— Senegal; coasts of Qulf of Guinea; West Coast of Africa as ftr as 
the 20th parallel of S. latitude ; Madagascar; the Ouianas. 

Class II.— India; Cochm China; Ceylon; Afghanistan; Burma; Siam; the 
whole of the Malay and Philippine Archipelago; New Gubea; Nubia; parts of 
Abyssinia and the Soudan, and Centija^ America. 

Class III.— The East Coast of Africa; Egypt; the coast-line of Arabia; 
Mexico ; China proper ; the Brazils and Peru. * 

• 

Second Category. ’ 

Cuss I.— Tripoli ; Algeria ; Morocco ; the Cape Verde Islands and the oases 
of the Sahara. 

Class II.-^Turkey in Europe; Greece; the Islands of the Archipelaga; 
Sardinia; Malta; SicUy and parts of Italy. 

Class III.— Ronmania ; Hungary ; Italy ; Corsica ; Spain ; Portugal ; Southern 
Russia, and a large part of the United States. 

TmRD Category. 

Southern Sweden ; Denmark; Belgium and Holland; Germany; France; La 
Plata ; Chili and the Islands of Madeira ; Bourbon and St. Helena. 

Fourth Category. No Mauria, or iKsiGNmcANx. 

The British Islands ; Norway ; the northern parts of Sweden, Finland, and 
Russia ; all North America above the 50th parallel of N. latitude ; Uruguay ; the 
Argentine Republic and Patagonia ; Northern China ; almost all Siberia and the 
greater part of Japan ; New &aland and the southern parts of Australia. 

^ • 

Eliza Pkiestley^ 
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^ A P£W MORE WORDS ON 
THE HA WA HANS AND FATHER DAMIEN. 


Tqe Haw&iiin Islands lie in* the Pacific Ocean, about halfway 
between America and Australia, and they were discovered a hundred 
and twenty years ago by Captain Cook. For fifty years they were 
visited by no white people except merchantmen and whalers, who 
often exercised on the people a pernicious influence which it makes 
one’s blood boil to hear of. The natives were a fine muscular race, 
with brown skins and handsome countenances. They were wonder- 
fully hospitable, and they welcomed the foreigners almost as if they 
had been gode, giving them freely the best of their food, their 
shelter, and their daughters. They' numbered about four hundred 
thousand. Their visitors ^brought them vices—drink and wicked 
diseases — and now the number of natives has shrunk to forty thousand. 
Of these it is feared that two thousand are infected with leprosy. 
Their constitutions are often enfeebled, and their lands are largely 
held by their guests ; but the same hospitable smiles adora their 
friendly faces, and the same simple, dignified manners grace their 
behaviour. They bear no malice. 

Happily there is a bright side, as well as a dark side, to the 
incoming of the whites to the Hawaiian Islands. 

In the year 1809 a brown boy was found crying on the doorsteps 
of a college in America. His name was Obookiah, and he came 
from the Hawaiian Islands. His father and mother had been killed 
in his presence, and as he was escaping, with his baby-brother on 
his back, the^ little one was slain with a spear and he himself was 
taken prisoner. Circumstances brought him to America, and at last 
to the doorsteps of Yale College. In this extremity he was taken 
in and kindly used by Mr. Dwight, a resident graduate. Obookiah 
loved his people, and soon he asked that he might ^ learn to read 
this Bible, and go back homh and tell them to pray to Ood up 
in heaven.’ Two other lads, Tennooe and Hopu, had come to 
America with him. They were all taken and educated hj Mr. 
Dwight, and the result was that in ten years a band of twelve men 
and women started Boston the Sandwich, or HiMraiian, 
Islands, with Tennooe and Hopu as guides. Obookhdi had died a 
peaceful Christian death, about a year after his arrival at Tale. 
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When the party left Boston it was said to them, * Probably none 
of you will live to witness the downfall of idolatry.’ But when they 
reached the islands the downfall had already come. 

Kamehameha the First — a king as great in his way, perhaps,* as 
our King Alfred — had eflTected an immense revolution. He had, 
after long wars, united all the islands in one sovereignty, and he had 
abolished the degrading system of cast^, or * tabu.’ * By this system * 
(I quote from Dr. Bartlett’s historical sketch of the HawaiiaA Mission) 

^ it was death for a man to let his shadow fall upon a chief, to enter 
his enclosure, or to stand if his name were mentioned in a song. In 
these and other ways men’s heads lay at the feet of the king and 
the chiefs.* No woman might eat with her husband, dt eat fowl, 
pork, cocoanut, or bananas — things offered to the idols : death was 
the penalty. If any man made a noise when prayers were being said 
he died. When the people had finished building a temple some of 
them were offered in sacrifice. I myself saw a great quadrangular 
temple, on the coast of Hawaii, which contained quantities and quan- 
tities of skulls. A cord is preserved with which one high-priest had 
strangled twenty-three human victims. Infanticide was a common 
practice. Maniacs were stoned to death. Old people were often 
buried alive, or left to perish. ' There was no written language. 

The missionaries reached Hawaii on the 31st of March, 1820, 
after a long, wearisome journey ; and one can imagine how delightful 
the aspect of these delicious tropical islands must have been .to them. 
The whole scene is so exactly described in the following lines of 
Tennyson that it seemed td me, when I was there last January, as if 
they must have been written to describe it : — 

* Courage ! ’ be said, and pointed toward the land, 

* This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing lihe one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
- Along the*cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams 1 some, like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous ^eet of foam below. 

They saw tbe gleaming river seaward flow 
From tbe inner land : far ofi^ tliree moontain-tops, 

Three rilent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood suDset-flush’d. 

The mountains mid the xiviBr are there, and the delicious streams 
are for ever falling scares down the greerf precipices of Hawaii into 
the blue sea. How lovely that sea is can scarcely be t<dd. One puts 
0D6*S'hand in^ all nniiid it* is the softest and most bdlbant Une; 
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below are growths of pure white coral, and among them swim fishes 
as brilliant as paroquets. Some are yellow like canaries, some are 
gorgeous orange or bright red. I tried to paint a blue fish, but no 
pigment could represent its intensity. The loveliest of all was like 
nothing but a rainbow as it sported below me. Groves of cocoanut 
trees rise from the water’s edge. The gardens are rich with roses, 
lilies, myrtles, gardenia, heliotrope, and passion-flowers. 

Near by is a great tropical forest, which I always feared as I 
entered : for there is an element of the terrible in this tremendous 
vegetation, and in the perfect silence of it all. The trees are 
wreathed with humid creepers ; the ferns are fourteen feet high ; 
evep the stag’s-hom moss grows taller than a man. Every foot of 
space is occupied with rank vegetation. 

When the Bostonians reached the coast they sent Hopu on shore 
to reconnoitre. He soon returned, and as he came within hail he 
shouted: *Kamehameha is dead. His son Liholiho reigns. The 
tabus are abolished. The images are burned. The temples are 
destroyed. There has been war. Now there is peace ! ’ 

This was news indeed. The great king had one day risen up 
from the table where he was feasting and had stalked over to his 
wives’ table, and sat down with them to eat and to drink. The high- 
priest had followed his e^mmple. The people were aghast with 
apprehension: but no judgment from heaven followed, and soon the 
tabu was#broken everywhere, and a new freedom spread through the 
islands. 

Kamehameha’s work was done ; he fell 111, and took to his bed. As 
he lay dying he asked an American trader to tell him about the 
Americans’ God. ^ But,’ said the native informant, in his broken 
English, ^he no tell him anything.’ 

The missionaries had arrived at the right moment, and they were 
cordially welcc med. The new king, with his five wives, came to call — 
straight out of the sea, and all undressed. The misrionaries hinted 
that it would be better if they wore clothes, and the next time the 
king called he wore a pair of silk stockings and a hat. He threw 
himself down on the bed, the first he had ever beheld, and rolled 
himself over and over on it with extreme delight. 

The Princess Kapuliholiho said to the missionary’s wife, * Give us 
your eldest son, and we will adopt him.’ There were five dowager- 
queens^ one of whom was dressed with great state in a robe made of 
seventy tiucknesses of bark. The white ladies found &vour in the 
eyes of the brown ladies, who described their visitors in the foUowing 
tenass ^^^are white and have hats with aspout. llieir faces are 
round end fiu: in* Their necks are long. They look well.’ TheiK^ 
feasts were on a large scale ; somerimes as many as two hundred dogs 
were eenked ou^tbese occasions, and it was a &vonritej^e to put 
a {dg’aheaij^ onuroested dog, to deoeive a too fastidious white ^visitor. 
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A majestic chieftainess, six feet bi^h, named K^iolani, was one 
of the first converts to Christianity, and a faithful ally of the teatdiers 
of the new faith. It was she who in 1824 broke the spell which hung 
over the great volcano, the supposed home of the terrible goddess 
Pele. She marched with her retinue across the plains of lava till she 
reached the lake of fire. Then she flung into it the sacred ohelo 
berries, and defied Fele to* hurt her. There .was. a horror-stricken 
silence, but no calamity followed, and Kapiolani calmly tifrned to her 
people and told them of Jehovah and of her new-.found faith in Christ. 

It is said that a third of the population became Christians in 
consequence of this brave deed. 

I have heard an interesting account of the first Sunday school 
held in Hawaii. The native monitor was found arranging the class 
into divisions of Christian and non-Christian. He asked eveiy one 
the question — ‘ Do you love your enemies ? ’ If they said ‘ Yes ’ they 
were arranged with the Christians, if they said ^No’ with the 
heathen. I have known less sensible divisions made in England; 
but the missionaries took a broader view, and checked their pupil — 
much to his surprise. 

Only one thing was taught on this occasion to the scholars. 
They were asked, ‘Who m&de you?’ and they were taught to 
answer, ‘ The great God who made heaven and earth.’ 

It was a simple beginning, but ^eat results soon began to 
appear. The most intense religious interest was felt all over the 
islands. Thousands of converts Were baptised, a wonderful devotion 
became apparent, and in a comparatively small number of years 
the whole population became Christian, and has remained so ever 
since. 

The first band of missionaries were Congregationalists, and to 
their zeal and godly living is due mainly the praise of changing the 
religion of the Sandwich Islands from heathenism to Christianity. 

The Roman Catholic worship was established there in 1839, and 
the English Church raised its cathedral later still. 

The coming to Honolulu is very pleasant. The country is 
strange and beautiful, the hotel is comfortable, and^ the inhabitants 
— white and brown— give visitors a hearty welcome. 

I received unvarying kindness from every one in' the Sandwich 
Islands, and it is pleasant to find what a high moral and religious 
tone is established there. The leading people are chiefly the children 
and grandchildren of the first missionaries, and they have held to the 
traditions of their bthers. 

The leading banker, Mr< C. A. Bishop, mairi^ a royal princess, 
who was a woman of great power and g^nes^ and their charities 
have been at once wise and munificent. * 

There has been some asmoyanoe kit in Honolulu at the seswa- 
tional i^cid mmggerated aeootmto which have been written Mimt 
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Hawaiian leprosy, and it is only right to say that visitors need have 
no fear of contracting this disease, as the Government removes all 
sources of danger far more efficiently than is done in Europe, Asia, 
or Africa. In India the opportunities of contracting leprosy are ten 
times greater. 

Visitors are rightly discouraged, and even prevented, irom going 
to the leper settlement, but owing to the kindness of Dr. Emerson, 
the President of the Board of Health, I at last obtained permission 
to visit it for a fortnight, and to take with me the remedy in which 
I was interested. 

After my return from Molokai I proceeded as soon as possible to 
the volcano on the island of Hawaii, and after a voyage of Jhirty-six 
hours found myself at Punaluu, where I spent a very happy Sunday 
at the inn with Mr. and Mrs. Lee. 

The time for the little native service was half-past ten ; bells began 
their summons, but I delayed, thinking that, as I could not under- 
stand the language, it would be best to go only for the last part of 
the service. So I set out about eleven. When I got to church I 
was the only person there — so leisurely and late are the Hawaiians. 
By-and-by came in some tall, giggling school-girls, then three 
women with a baby, then three men and the minister. At last we 
were nineteen, and the service proceeded. 

The women look just pleasant, good-natured creations, handsome, 
large, fat, .with a ready smile ; they have beautiful curving mouths, 
but cheap, untinished eyes. They lolled freely, and did not feign 
more attention to the service than they felt. (This was, as it were, 
only a small country out-station. In Honolulu I found a large 
attendance of natives at church, and a keen interest and devout 
behaviour.) The manners of both men and women are simple and 
dignified. 

They take no thought for to-morrow and very little for to-day. 
‘ Why should we bother ? What does it matter ? ^ Mr. Sproull told 
me that a Hawaiian did not much mind even having something 
deducted from his pay when he shirked his work : for the man felt 
no poorer when threatened with the deduction, and when pay-day 
came he got a good bit of money anyhow, and felt ridh. What a 
native does dislike is to be laughed at. 

Their ways are very unlike ours. For instance, a white man wishes 
to buy a horse, but the native entirely refuses to sell it till a day 
comes when he wants some money, perhaps for his child’s birthday 
feast. Then he accepts the price offered, and it is agreed that he is 
to faring the horse in a week and be paid. Bat in two days be comes 
bock and says he cannot sell it after all, because his moth^er-in-law 
cried and did not want it to go. At a later stage he again agrees to 
sell, bat the white man does not get the horse, for when (he seller 
reaches ho^e another buyer comes in and offers half the price that had 
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been promised, and the money is paid down and the horse is gone 
away with its new owner. * 

Nearly all the natives make speeches, but with little matter in 
them, and full of negatives. * What do I say of Queen Victoria ? -That 
she is a tall woman, with red hair and tusks ? No. Do I say that 
she has only one leg ? No.’ And so on indefinitely. 

On Monday morning I rode up to Kilauea. All down the 
mountain lie coils of hardened lava, sometimes grown over with vege- 
tation and sometimes with enormous cracks and rents. Two years 
ago there was a most terrific earthquake here, *and the lava flawed 
down to the sea in a river. My host, Mr. Lee, told me that his house 
rocked most awfully, and that everything was upset. < The ground 
seemed hollow, and a hissing and whizzing kept going on under- 
neath. There were twenty-five shocks in two hours, and they went 
on all through the night at intervals. 

Three lady visitors, who had the day before been elated with 
their unusually brilliant experiences at the volcano, were now in 
abject terror, and sat screaming on the balcony-steps in their night- 
gowns for two whole hours. They even refused coflee. No lives 
were lost, however. The sea made a harmless bed for the dreadful 
lava. 

It is a long, slow ride up the mountain, but when one reaches the 
highest elevation the view is sufficiently surprising. The traveller 
finds himself on a curious green plain, from which many tufts of white 
smoke are rising. It looks as* if weeds were being burned — ^but 
no, it is the steam coming out of cracks in the ground, and when 
he goes up to the place he finds it both hot and wet, and crowds of 
lucky ferns grow there as thickly as possible. In the middle of 
this plain is the crater of Kilauea, which consists of a barren waste 
of lava, surrounded by precipices, about nine miles in 6ircumference, 
and having in its centre a black burning zdountain, from which con- 
tinually ascends a volume of white smoke. By night this smoke is 
illuminated, and about a dozen fiery furnaces are seen. 

There is a zigzag path down the precipice, which is clothed with 
tropical vegetation.. The ferns and mosses are wonderful, and every- 
where grow the scarlet and yellow ohelo berries, whidh are in season 
each month of the year, and which taste something like whortle- 
berries. 

At the bottom of the precipice the vegetation ceases suddenly, 
and the most absolutely abandoned place is reached. What looked 
a flat plain from the top is now discovered to be a wilderness of 
monstrous blackish lava, all solid, but in ev^ conceivable form ctf 
mud wave and mud flow ; often it is twisted into coils exactly like 
rope, and there are great x^ons where ib seems as if some intelli^ 
gence had been ^ wbjrk to shape it into tens of thousands of huge 
eroeodiles and serpents and nnnameable beasts. These hocxozsmnst 
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be seen to be believed in. They often look positively wicked. In 
some parts the sulphur has its way, and the lava erections are bright 
lemon colour. One place is like a rained tower, with a red-hot oven 
halfway up it, and a perpetual squilching and hissing and fizzing 
going on. Generally the lava is blackish grey in colour ; sometimes 
it is iridescent, sometimes it has a sheen, like black satin, and 
glitters brightly in the sun. 

A great deal of it is as hard as stone, but sometimes it is brittle, 
and is spread out in thin folds like drapery. Under a man’s weight 
it breaks with a scrunch, and down he goes — perhaps for five inches 
only, perhaps for five feet. It is best to follow closely in the guide’s 
footsteps. There are three miles of lava to be walked over before one 
reaches the black peaks of the smoking mountain. The ground is 
often rent with wide, deep cracks, and in some places I found that it 
was red hot only eight inches below the sole of my foot. Sometimes 
the crust has heaved and broken ; under it is a hollow, and then more 
lava underneath. The ground is often almost burning hot. Somehow 
it is not as horrible as one would expect — the sun is so brilliant, the 
air is so good, and the guide is so cool. 

By-and-by a very big, dreadful crack has to be jumped across — a 
horrid place to look down into ; and almost immediately afterwards 
the lake of fire is visible and close at hand ; and sensible people 
who are not silly and frightehed climb down and stand at its edge, 
shading their faces and eyes from the burning heat. 

It is round, like a cup, and is about three hundred feet in diameter 
(as large as a small circus). Its rim is about ten feet high, and it 
is full of boiling lava. The lava is as liquid as thick soup, and of 
a bluish grey colour, with occasional greenish tints. It keeps simmer- 
ing and heaving, and then it breaks in all directions into most 
lovely vermilion cracks, changing into violet and then into dead 
grey. 

Nearly all round the edge it shows scarlet, and tosses up waves 
which are not unlike the waves of the sea, only they are red hot, and 
the spray is the colour of coral or of blood. Above them there is 
often a l^utiful lilac or violet effect. This violet atmosphere of the 
fire is one of the loveliest of the phenomena. 

Sometimes the edge of the volcano gets undermined with its 
fiery caves, and topples over with a crash, and all the time a roaring 
soxmd goes on like the roaring of the sea. 

' And now, as one watches, one suddenly sees a scarlet fountain 
beginningto play in the middle of the lake. At first it is about two 
feet high, with golden qpray, then it gets wilder and larger and more 
tumultnoos^ tossinjf itself up into the air with a beautiful kind of 
sportiveness— great twistings of fiery liquid are springing high into 
the air, like serpents and griffins. It really is exquitite, and almost 
indescribable. 1 visited the volcano six times, and generally saw some 
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of these fire fountams, and the roaring, tossing waves at the edge of 
the volcano never ceased. ■ 

Sometimes a thin blue flame broke through the cracks or roared 
up through a chimney at the side. All round the lake is a deposit 
of ^ Fele’s hair/ a dun-coloured glassy thread that sticks into one’s 
hand — ^with numberless little points. In some places it lies so thick 
that it is like a blanket of disagreeable tawny fur. 

It is necessary to look out for a sudden ‘change of, wind at 
Kilauea. I had almost to run one day to^ escape being stifled with 
fumes of sulphur. I picked up a lovely scarlet honeybird which 
had rashly flown that way and met a sulphurous death. 

My last view of the volcano was at night, when its /colour was 
nearly that*of a primrose. Enormous waves and fountains of fire were 
playing and tossing up wreaths of spray, which sometimes fell almost 
at my feet and lay like red-hot snakes till they cooled intopitchiness. 

While I was there the sky at evening was generally very green, 
and peculiarly lovely in contrast with the orange of the fire. The 
calm, nearly level outline of the distant mountain (Mona Loa), and 
the young tender moon made a delightful relief from the fiery 
terrors in front of me. 

I left Kilauea feeling that % had seen one of the most wonderful 
sights that the world contains, and I had learnt the lesson that 
even a lake of fire can be beautiful. > 

I was even more strongly impressed a few days later when I 
visited the great extinct crater of JEIaleakala, on the island of Mani. 
It is the largest crater in the world,'nine miles in diameter, and it con- 
tains in its hollow fourteen great tumuli or extinct volcanoes — some 
of them 700 feet high. As I watched the scene at sunrise it seemed to 
me that I was not only in another planet, but in another dispensation. 

Except the crater there was nothing to be seen around or below 
me but miles and miles of white clouds, slowly turning pmk before 
the coming sun. Above them arose the two fai^^tant mountain- 
tops, Mona Loa and Mona Kea, and occasionally there was a rent in 
the great tracts of cloud and a bit of blue sea appeared. The 
vast crater yawned \n the immediate foreground, a deathly, aban- 
doned place, but not .without the beauty which almosb always marks 
Nature’s works if we have but eyes to see them aright. The strange 
lights and shadows were unlike anything which 1 have ever beheld 
before or since. The colours of the tumuli were dim but splendid, 
going through the range of dull purple, dull pink, doll brown, dull 
yellow, dull green. The floor of the crater was grey and black, com- 
posed of the dust of lava accumulated through centuries, and probably 
never trodden by the foot of mu. 

But the reader will be wearied with descriptions of scenery. I 
cannot, however, end this account of Hawaii without adding some 
hat words about the priest of Molokai. Friends have sail} to me 
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since the news of Father Damien’s end has come to us^ ^ You must 
be glad to think that he < has passed awaj to his reward,’ 1 feel 
that all that God does is best, and that therefore this is best. But 
I do not feel glad except from that highest point of view. Looked at 
with human ejes, it would have seemed to most of us that so useful 
and happy a life might have been prolonged with great blessing to 
himself and to the sulBTering ones among whom he worked, 

I think that in the last few weeks he had himself begun to feel 
the desires for paradise quickened, as the weariness of the flesh grew 
heavier. Almost fhe last words he wrote to me were : ‘ My love and 
good wishes to good friend Edward. I try to make slowly my way 
of the cross, and hope soon to be on top of my Golgotha, — ^Yours 
fof ever, J. Damien de Veuster,’ Of course I feel glad and thank- 
ful that I was permitted to go to him. For it was a great cheer 
to him to find how much we in England cared for him and loved 
him, and he and 1 had always great pleasure in each other's company. 
His talk was simple and friendly and animated ; but at any moment 
he could retire into his hidden life if the occasion arose. He im- 
pressed me very much when I stopped to bathe during my first 
walk with him by the quiet way in which he sat down and read and 
prayed till I was ready to walk on, and then by the delighted way 
in which he pointed out to me all the objects of interest. 

Some of my happiest times at Molokai were spent in the little 
balcony of his house, shaded by a honeysuckle in blossom, sketching 
him and listening to what he said^ Sometimes I sang hymns to him 
— among others, * Brief life is here our portion,’ * Art thou weary, 
art thou languid ? ’ and * Safe home in port.’ The lepers sometimes 
often came up to watch my progress, and it was pleasant to see how 
happy and at home they were. Their poor faces were often swelled 
and drawn and distorted, with bloodshot goggle-eyes; but I felt less 
horror than I expected at their strange aspect. There was generally 
a number of them playing in the garden below us. 

One day I asked him if he would like to send a message to 
Cardinal Manning. He replied that it was not for such as he to 
send a message to so great a dignitaiy, but after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he said, ^ I send my humble respects and thanks.’ 

He was very anxious that 1 should attend his church services, 
though as they were in Hawaiian 1 could not understand what was 
said. He pressed me to sing in his choir, and was delighted when I 
Bang ^ Adeste fideles ’ with the t>oy8, and some of the tunes that the 
ariston played. He had his own private communion in the church 
on Sunday morning, followed by a general service, at which there 
were about eighty lepers present. 

He seldom talked of J^imself except in answer to questions, and he 
had always about him the simplicity of a great man— < clothed with 
humility.’ He was not a sentimental kind of man, and I was therefore 
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the more pleased thathe gaveme alittle card of flowers from Jerusalem, 
and wrote on it, ‘ To Edward Clifford, from*his leper friend, J. Damien/ 
He also wrote in my Bible the words, * I was sick, and ye visited me/ 
He liked looking at the pictures which were in it, especially the 
two praying hands of Albert Diirer and a picture of Broadlands. I 
told him all the names of the friends who had given me presents for 
him, and he asked questions, And was evidently touched and happily 
surprised that English Protestants should love him. ^ 

I gave him on Christmas Day a copy of -Faber’^ hymns which had 
been sent him by Lady Grosvenor's three children. He read over 
the childishly written words on the title-page, ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,’ and said very sweetty that he 
should read and value the book. He was notably fond of children, 
and solicitous about three little girls who had been removed to 
Honolulu. 

Christmas Day was, of course, a feast, and in the evening the lepers 
had an entertainment and acted little scenes in their biggest hall. 
The ariston played its best between whiles. To English people it 
would jirobably have seemed a dreary entertainment, but the excite- 
ment was great. Belshazzar’s feast was a truly wonderful represen- 
tation, and not much more like Belshazzar’s feast than like most 
other scenes. The stage was very dark, and all the lepers seemed to 
take their turns in walking on and off it. Belshazzar had his face 
down on the table, buried in his arms, nearly all the time^ and it 
really seemed as if he might be*, asleep. Nobody did anything 
particular, and it was difficult to say who was intended for Daniel. 
I think the queen-mother was a little boy. 

I obtained while I was in the islands a report Father Damien had 
written of the state of things at Molokai, and I .jthink it will be 
interesting to give a portion of it in his own words. 

By special providence of our Divine Lord, who durinp^ His public life showed a 
particular sympathy for the lepers, my way was traced towards Kalawao iu May 
187^. I was then lliirty-three years of age, enjoying a robust good health. 

About eighty of the lepers were in the hospital ; the others, with a very few 
Kokuas (helpers), had taken their abode further up towards the vajley. They had 
cut down the old paudanui or punhala groves to build their bouses, though a great 
many had nothing but branches of castor-oil trees with which to construct their 
small shelters. These frail frames were covered with ki leaves or with sugar-cane 
leaves, the best ones with pili grass. 1 myself was sheltered during several weeks 
under the single pandanus tree which is preserved up to the present in the church- 
yard. Under such primitive roofs were living pell-mell, without distinction of age 
or sez, old or new cases, all more or less strangers one to another, those unfortunate 
outcasts of society. They paased.their time with playing cards, hida (native dances), 
drinking fermented ki-root beer, home-made alcohol, and with the sequels of all 
this. Their clothes were far firom bmng dean and deceit, on account of the scarcity 
of water, which had to be brought at that time from a great distance. (The state 
of the sufTerers was almost unbearable to a new-comer.) Many a time in fulfilling 
my priestly duty at their domiciles I have been compelled to run outside to breathe 
VoL. XXV.— No. 148. 3 M 
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freidi ail. To counteract the Imd amell 1 made myself accustomed to the use of 
tobaccoi whereupon the smell of the pipe preserved me somewhat from carrying in 
my clothes the noidous odour of the lepers. At that time the progress of the disease 
was fearful, and the rate of mortality very high. The miserable condition of the 
settlement gave it the name of a living graveyard, which name, I am happy to state, 
is to-day no longer applicable to our place. 

When Father Damien first arrived at Molokai the lepers coaid 
only obtain water by carrying it from the galch on their poor shoulders ; 
they bad also to take their clothes to some distance when they required 
Wiashing, and it was no wonder that they lived in a very dirty state. 

But in the summer of 1873 some water-pipes were sent them, and 
all the able lepers went to work to lay them and to build a small re- 
servoir. Since then the settlement has been supplied with good 
water for drinking, bathing, and washing, and lately the water arrange- 
ments have been perfected, under Government auspices, by Mr. Alex- 
ander Sproull. 

The water supply of Molokai was a pleasant subject with Father 
Damien. He had been much exercised about it, and was greatly 
excited one day at hearing that at the end of a valley called Wai- 
hanau, rather more than a mile from Kalanpaga, there was a natural 
reservoir. 

He set out with two white men and some of his boys, and travelled 
up the valley till he came"^ with the greatest delight, to a nearly cir- 
cular b^sin of most delicious ice-cold water. Its diameter was seventy- 
two feet by fifty-five, and not far from the bank they found, on sounding 
it, that it was eighteen feet deep. There it lay at the foot of a high 
cliff, and he was told by the natives that there had never been a 
drought in which this basin had failed. So clear, sweet water was 
henceforth available for all who needed it. 

The housing during those first years was terribly bad. The 
lepers had nothing but small, damp huts, and nearly all of them 
were prostrate on their beds, covered with ugly sores, and looking 
perfectly miserable. In 1874 a * cona ’ (south) wind blew down most 
of their wretched, rotten abodes, and the poor sufferers lay shivering 
in the wind and rain, with clothes and blankets wet through. In a 
few days the grass beneath their sleeping-matabqgan to emit a ^veiy 
unpleasant vapour.’ ^I at once,’ said Father Damien, * called the 
attention of our sympathising agent to the fact, and very soon there 
arrived several schooner-loads of scantling to build RoUd frames with, 
and all lepers in distress received, on application, the necessary 
material for the erection of decent houses.’ Friends sent them 
rough boards and shingles and flooring. Some of the lepers had a 
little money, and hired cart)enters. ^ For those without means the 
priest, with his leper* boys, did the work of erecting a good many 
small houses.’ 

In those days the poorer lepers had scarcely enough to cover 
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their nakedness. They often suffered greatly from cold and destitu- 
tion. They were feverish, and they coughhd badly, terrible swellings 
began, and often the poor creatures were so hopeless that they quietly 
gave themselves up to the ravages of the disease without an effort 
to stem its progress. They presented a downcast appearance, and 
soon became total wrecks. When they were not disabled they 
passed their time in drinking and playing cards. Only a few culti- 
vated the fields. 4 

They had almost no medicines, and it was a common sight to see 
them going about in lamentable want of a few rags or a little lint 
for their sores. Sometimes women and children prostrated by the 
disease were cast out to die with no shelter but a stone wall. 

Father l5amien was not hopeless about the discovery of a cure for 
leprosy. ‘ But, to my knowledge, it has not yet been found,’ he said. 

* Perchance, in the near future, through the untiring perseverance of 
physicians, a cure may be found.’ He felt very strongly that it was 
not right to forcibly separate husbands and wives. He said that to 
do so gave the sufferers pains and agonies that were worse than the 
disease itself. And when they ceased to care it was worse still, for 
then they plunged into a vicious course of life. When new-comers 
arrived at Molokai there were plenty of old residents ready to preach 
to them the terrible axiom, ^ Aole kanawai ma keia wahi ’ — ^ In this 
place there is no law.’ With the greatest^indignation Father Damien 
heard this doctrine proclaimed in public and private, and with the 
whole force of his being he set himself to combat it. * 

Along the base of the cliffs there grows very abundantly a plant 
which the natives call ^ Ki ’ {Draccena terminalia)^ and from the root 
of which, when cooked and fermented, they make a highly intoxicat- 
ing liquid. When Father Damien arrived he found that the practice 
of distilling this horrible drink was carried on largely. The natives 
who fell under its influence forgot all decency and ran about nude, 
acting as if they were stark mad. 

The brave man, having discovered that certain members of the 
police were in league with the evil-doers, set to work and went round 
the settlement with * threats and persuasiouB,’ till he had induced the 
culprits to deliver up •the instruments which were used* for distilling. 
Some of the most guilty persons were convicted, but they were 
pardoned on giving a promise that they would never offend again. 

As there were so many dyiog people (si^s Father Damien) my priestly duty 
towards them ofiten gave me the opportunity to visit them at their domiciles, and 
although my exhortations were especially addressed to the prostrated, often they 
would fall upon the ears of public mnners, who, little by little, became conscious of 
the consequences of their wicked lives, and began to reform, and thus, with the hope 
in a merciful SaviQpr, gave up their b^ habits. * 

Kinduess to aU, charity to the needy, a sympathising hand to the sufierers and 
the dying, in conjunction with a solid religious instruction to my listeners, have 

3 M 2 
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lieen mj constant means to introduce moral haUts among the lepers. I am happy 
to say that, aswted the local administration, my lahoun here, which seemed to 
he almost in Tain at tiie heginning, have, thanks to a kind Providence, been greatly 
crowned with success. 

Father Damien is now called to join that mystical body of Christ 
which is the ‘ blessed company of all faithful people,’ and I think it 
will surprise him little when.among them he meets men and women 
of other <Christian bodies than that to which he belonged, who have 
given their lives, as he has done, to the leprous, the foul, and the evil. 
All were filled with the same divine life ; all were inspired with the 
love and the faith of God ; all are countecTworthy to walk in robes 
of white. > Differences of creed separate us, pitifully here, but some 
day we shall perhaps find that the church’s dictum, * quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’ is true in a deeper and broader sense 
than that in which she has generally used it, and that a great family 
is oars of too long unrecognised brothers and sisters. 

Of Damien’s last hours we as yet know nothing, but we are sure 
that he met his end with a holy calm and with perfect resignation to 
the will of God. 

All that is mortal of him lies in the little graveyard by the blue 
sea, where one by one his beloved fiock have been laid. The long 
sad wail of the lepers has been heard day after day for their friend, 
and many hearts are sore. ' 

Th«t strong, active figure and the cheery voice are no longer to 
be found afMolokai. God’s will.'be done. 


Edwabd Oliffobo. 
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TWELVE MILLIONS P^R ANNUM 

WASTED IN THE SEA. 

m (A Eejoixder.) • 

Absence from England until the month of April prevented my 
either seeing or making any answer to Mr. Thomas Scrutton's reply 
to my paper in the March number of this Review, in time for its 
appearance in the May number. 

Mr. Scrutton’s high position as chairman of the Chamber of 
Shipping entitles all he says on the subject of shipping to careful 
and respectful consideration; it also affords reasonable ground for 
thinking that when he has spoken, all that can be said has been 
said in support of the shipowners' views. 

He dissents strongly from what he describes as the two leading 
assertions of my paper: (1) That twelve millions per anpum are 
wasted in the sea. (2) That the: conditions on which insurances 
/jan be effected make such a result possible, and that to remedy 
this, underwriting by individuals should cease to exist. 

Mr. Scrutton endeavours to prove the alleged loss of twelve 
millions as double the real loss, by taking the tonnage of vessels 
lost for the year 1886-7 and multiplying it by '25 (10+15, 
ship and cargo), which gives 5,250,000^. He also takes ^ registered ’ 
tonnage instead of * British * (this explains the discrepancy between 
his tonnage and Mr. MulhaH’s), as * tonnage registered ' by no means 
includes all British shipping, and the figures he gives are for one 
year only. I prefer to take what Mr. Mulball gives as the average, 
260,000 tons. As this, however, would only give (as fwo authorities 
in the City triumphantly write) six millions and a half, instead of 
twelve, I am considered by all three as utterly routed ; and so 1 
ehould be, if there were no other loss of properiy at sea than such 
tts occurs when ship and cargo are both totally lost. 

But that is not the case. What is the precise value of the property 
thus lost apart from cases of total loss cannot, in the absence of 
a-uthentic official returns, be stated; something,* however, may 
gathered from, the fact that out of 10,670 casualties to ships in 
the year 1886-7, only 1,082 were total losses, the remaining 9,688 
living sustained loss of various degree, but all stopping short of 
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total loss. I cannot, of course, explain liow*"Mr. Mulhall gets his 
figures, but presume that* the minor losses, as serious damage to 
ship, damage to and destruction of cargo, cargo thrown overboard^ 
and the like, owing to their much greater number (ten to one), may 
make up the difference, or at least much the greater part of it, a 
view which seems to be taken by an authority whose opinion I shall 
give further on.' 

That the loss, apart from total loss of both ship and cargo, con- 
stitutes a very large factor in the question will l)e seen from the 
following extract from a letter written (May 7, 1889) by a gentleman 
who manages the insurance business of one of the best managed steam 
fleets we have : * There is a practice adopted by some owners of in- 
suring their vessels on a low valuation against all risks ’ (total and 
partial), ^ and then taking out an additional policy recoverable in the 
event of total loss only on a certain additional sum described as 
" Equipresent.” * . . . ^ The policy effected against total loss in such 
cases costs 40 or 50 per cent, less than the ordinary policy — e.g. sup- 
posing the premium on the latter to be eight guineas per annum, 
the policy against total loss only might be effected for 42. 10s. per 
cent.’ 

It will thus be seen that the sum* total of total losses only is by 
no means the same thing as the sum total of all losses. 

So far as this letter enables us to judge what sum the aggregate 
of the 9.588 partial losses amounts to, it stands thus : As 6,500, 000^. 
is to 42. 10s: so is 5,633,0002. to .*32. 18s., the latter sum being the 
difference in the two rates of premium. These two sums amount 
to 12,133,0002. 

It is difficult to think that Mr. Scrutton was ignorant of this 
vital point, and still more difficult to think that a man in his posi- 
tion would, for the sake of a temporary victory^ condescend to a 
• suppressio veri.’ I am compelled therefore to suppose this grave 
omission to be an inadvertency — that he forgot it. It is, how- 
ever, at least clear that his omission of this im]X)rtant factor 
in the case is altogether fatal to his objection to Mr. Mulhall’s 
figures. Lest any doubt, however, should remain, I will cite an 
authority whose opinion the shipowners themselves will hardly 
dispute. 

* A side-liglit may, perhiips, be considered to be thrown on this snbject by the case 
of collieries. When the winter explosions take place, and a great number of men are 
killed (the details of which appear in all the papers), it is frequently said by writers 
that this loss of life is the price at which our fireside comforts arc obtained ; and it U 
assumed tliat the total of losses by explosions which for the time engross and sadden the 
public mind would represent the total loss of life connected with coal mining, or at 
least well on to it. But it was found by the Kojral Commission on Accidents in Mines 
that, taking the ten years 18^1884, less than 23 (22*9) per cent, of the lives lost 
were caused by explosions, the remaining 77 per cent, consisting of the ones and twos 
and threes killed by falls of roof and other miscellaneous accidents, which excite no 
genersl interest at all in the public mind. 
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The editor of the Nautical Magazine says on this point : * In the 
present case, however, it is possible that Mr. Mulhali is more sinned 
against than sinniog. If Air. Plimsoll had asked Mr. Mulhali, he 
would probably have been told that the 18,900,000{. didnot only 
represent the value of vessels and cargoes which w,ere totally lost, 
but also the extent of all damage sustained by vessels and their 
cargoes, on voyages which were ultimately completed.’ 

I think it will- be admitted that unless Mr. Mulhall’s ^gures are 
disproved by better evidence than Mr. Scrutton’s, there is no need to 
abandon them at present at least, for it would certainly be unwise 
to discard an estimate formed by an unbiassed statist because it 
could be said of it that it was open to doubt, in favour, of another 
estimate which is demonstrably wrong. * 

Here I venture upon a suggestion. I am trying my utmost to 
bring about that we shall be supplied in future by the Government 
with accurate, authentic, and official returns of the sums actually paid 
in respect of all claims for loss or damage to property at sea ; there is 
no difficulty, the Board of Trade already requires returns from fanners, 
bankers, and limited companies of many kinds. Yet losses of pro- 
perty at sea are surely of equal importance. Will Air. Scrutton use 
his great influence with the Chamber of Shipping to induce the 
Chamber to memorialise the Board of Trade to obtain these returns 
for us ? At present the odd thing is tl!at I alone ask for this ; not 
one of my four hostile critics who denounce my figures has yet 
uttered one word in favour of refilly trustworthy information being 
collected. 

I will now take Mr. Scrutton’s second point, viz. that I assert ^ the 
present conditions on which insurances can be effected make such 
a result possible, and that to remedy this, underwriting by indivi- 
duals should cease to exist.’ That was and is certainly my contention, 
and I supported it by many considerations and statements of fact, 
which I hope have carried more weight with most people than they 
appear to have carried to Mr. Scrutton’s mind. 

Inter a2ia, I gave in four brief paragraphs these results : the first, 
that in the case of eleven steamers the entire actual loss per cent, 
per annum was less* than one per cent.; in the second, that where 
34,000Z. had been paid for premiums the claims had not exceeded a 
few hundred pounds ; in the third, that in a fleet of nearly one 
hundred vessels the claims were for less than one per cent. ; and in 
the fourth, that with an aggregate value of steamers over one million 
sterling, the annual loss averaged only Ts. 2d. per cent. I venture 
to submit that this was weighty evidence of what can be accomplished 
by care to diminish loss, but Air. Scrutton disposes of it all by 
saying : ‘ An average of the result of thiee years’ working is too 
limited a time within which to form a correct estimate as to the 
profitable working of an insurance account. A period of at least 
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ten years is needed to draw any reliable conclusion, and on this 
ground I feel bound to reject the inferences drawn in*the illus- 
trations 1 to 4.’ (Yet in the opening page of his paper Mr. Scmtton 
gives the tonnage lost in one year only as sufficient evidence to 
upset Mr. Mulball’s estimate of loss, and the result which he con- 
siders these one year’s figures sustain he states in italics to give it 
emphasis.) 

Mr. Scrutton proceeds: ^and also the iUustrations numbered 
5 and 6, which, as they djeal only with the experience of two firms, 
are consequently on too narrow a basis to prove a general statement.’ 
Well, the limits of space in this lleview prevent multiplication 
of instance^ ; yet, as in one of these two cases the experience of the 
firm instanced extended over more than twenty years, during which 
they had had no loss, and in the other extended over a similar time, 
with thirty ships, and only one lost (by fire), I submit they afford 
at least a valuable indication of how safety may be promoted by 
needful care. 

As, however, the evidence I adduced seems to Sir. Scrutton in- 
sufficient to establish my contention that the system of insurance 
ashore conduces much more to safety than that of insurance on pro- 
perty afloat, I will just glance at the former system in one only of 
its sixty-one aspects. A millowner in Lancashire seeks to insure his 
mill ; he applies to an officc^'stating his object, and is supplied by the 
office with a form of ^ proposal for an insurance of a cotton mill,’ which 
contains nineteen diagrams of mills, showing the relation of the parts 
more liable to risk from fire with the other parts of the mill. 

It was found that fires originated in the scutching or cleaning 
room more frequently than elsewhere, therefore insurance companies 
quoted much lower x:)remiums where the millowner consented to put 
up an outhouse entirely apart from the mill for this purpose, and 
where this was not possible, then at least outside the main building, 
with or without a passage, which must have iron doors at each end, &c., 
and the diagrams illustrate the various degrees of isolation and show 
the rate of premium charged in each. Very numerous, too, are the 
other differentiating conditions of the mills, and the consequent 
variation in the amount of premium. 

To give another instance. A friend of mine, who held a large stock 
farm, was using a steam-driven disintegrator for grinding oyster- 
shells for his poultry ; the insurance agent strongly objected, as the 
particles of shell getting into the journal boxes or bearings would 
create great beat, &c., and the result was a condition endorsed upon 
his pobcy that nothing harder than locust beans should be fed to 
the disintegrator. Instances could be indefinitely multiplied. 

Now I submit that all this care greatly diminishes risk of fire, 
and that similar inquiry and examination beforehand, «nd similar 
continumg conditions, would greatly diminish losses at sea. 
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I think it commends itself to one’s common-sense that, if risks 
were covered in large amounts only, so as to compel careful previous 
examination and the adoption of certain precautions, vessels would 
proceed to sea in an infinitely better condition to meet bad weather 
than some of them do at present, and that our losses of property all 
round would be reduced to the small amount found necessary tobover 
them now by Messrs. Wilson and many other firms and companies. 

Mr. Scrutton next says: ‘It is an error for Mr. FKmsoll to 
assume that the premium required by underwriters on the steamers 
managed by Sir Donald Currie runs up to eight or nine guineas per 
cent.* My answer is, that I have not done so, either expressly or 
by implicatipn. • 

On the contrary, I wrote these words : ‘ eight or nine guineas are 
the prices which are charged per cent, per annum for insuring 
steamers under ordinary management ; ’ and further on these : ‘ the 
average loss on cargo-carrying steamers was such that underwriters 
found it necessary to charge from eight to nine guineas per cent, 
per annum.’ 

I next note : ‘ It is a great mistake, however, to assume, as Mr. 
Plimsoll does, that large shipowners in the regular “ lines ” are free 
from losses.’ I assumed nothing; but I did give in very many 
instances their extremely low rate of loss. 

Mr. Scrutton says : ‘ I have only now to examine the underwriting 
record. I am virtually asked by Mr. Plimsoll to believe that private 
underwriters are bom fools — that they write risks, not knowing what 
they underwrite. . . . They have in Lloyd’s Register Book,* &c., and 
on page 337 he repeats : ‘ in Lloyd’s Register Book underwriters find 
the fullest information as to the state of the vessel.* My reply is, 
that I expressly referred to Lloyd’s Register Book, and saW that they 
could and did obtain from it certain valuable information, enumerating 
every detail Mr. Scratton says they get, and actually says it as a reply 
to me. I said, however, that Lloyd’s Register Book was necessarily 
silent upon many important factors in the question of unseaworthiness 
— as surplus buoyancy, number of crew, nature of cargo and voyage, 
&c. — all of which would be ascertained and stipulated for if a ship 
were insured for the whole amount covered with one company, whose 
self-interest would then lead it to make the special investigation 
which is not now made. 

I adhere to every word used and every statement made by me 
in describing the modus operandi bt insuring a ship, as true and 
as accurate ; and I do so, it is needless to say, with added confidence, 
seeing that Mr. Scrutton does not destroy any part of my statement, 
but indulges in talk about bom fools, and then quotes a long list of 
rates paid for insurance of goods to Calcutta.* 

The next statement of Mr. Scrutton’s which seems to call for 
remark is as follows ^ 
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Hr. PlimBoU sajs^ ‘ Underwriting bj individuslB should cease to exist.' This is 
like'Ciying for the moon \ no powhr on earth (I) can give it you. The private under- 
writer is as rooted in the commercial system of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales as the British Constitution itself is rooted in the national system. It is 
merely wasting breath to talk about such a thing.’ 

Well, I do not agree with him that the private underwriter’s busi- 
ness is as unassailable as the British Constitution ; but even if it 
were, the British Constitution itself has, within xnj time, survived 
many much more serious ' attacks upon it than would be involved in 
regulating the business of underwriters. 

If it is shown to the satisfaction of the public mind that that 
business, at at present carried on, is responsible, as I firmly believe it 
is, for very much of the enormous loss of property and life which 
annually occurs at sea, no talk about the British Constitution or of 
crying for the moon will long stand against its reformation. 

It must not be lost sight of that, whilst through the agency of 
insurance all losses at sea are ultimately paid for by the public, 
the profits remain with the shipowners ; if, therefore, it can be shown 
that the shipowner works without any fear of loss because it is all 
transferred to the taxpayer in increased prices, the latter will 
certainly demand that, failing the shipowner, then somebody, with 
an influential voice in the management of the ship, shall assume a 
pecuniary interest in her safe arrival at port. 

With the exception of one important point, with which I will deal 
later on, the remainder of Mr. Scrtitton’s paper comments upon some 
of my statements separately, and in one case at least refutes my 
statement fully. It is in relation to the number of ships * broken 
up.’ I was entirely wrong, and Mr. Scrutton is as entirely right, if 
the figures he gives are, as I have no doubt they are, correct. I had 
not seen the returns he quotes, but I admit that this is no excuse. 
1 ought to have known more or else have been silent on the matter, 
and I accept his castigation with promises of amendment. Moreover, 
I am glad Mr. Scrutton is right, for it shows that there is a great 
improvement going on in a department where I supposed erroneously 
that things had relapsed into* as you were.’* The Act (with its 
amending Acts) passed on the occasion of my * unpardonable violence ’ 
in the House has borne a better crop than I was aware of. I suppose 
I was too intent upon what remained to be done to think of what 
had been accomplished, and Mr. Scrutton shows that 3,146 unsea- 
worthy ships have been broken *up under its operation. 

(H.B. — ^In passing I may remark that this Act, the operation of 
which is quoted with approval by Mr. Scrutton, was, like ^1 reforms, 
bitterly denounceli when it was under consideration.) 

In writing the wordb, * Shipbreaking has gone out entirely many 
years ago,’ I had in my mind the state of matters before the sitting 
of the Boyal Commission which was the result of my first appeal. 
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To show that I correctly described the then existing state of affairs, 
I cite Mr. M. Wawn, who was examined by -the chairman of that 
Commission (the Duke of Somerset) : — 

* You are a surveyor under the Board of Trade ? ’ — * Yes/ 

^ Have you known many shipa broken up on account of their age ; because we 
have been told that in the case of colliers they are hardly ever broken up, but that 
they go on till they sink P * — ‘ I cannot say that I know jpf any cases where they 
have been broken up.’ ^ 

* What becomes of these old vessels P Do they go on till they are lost P ' — ‘ I 

suppose so.’ (Minutes of evidence, p. 123.) * 

I believe one witness stated that he had been a surveyor of 
Lloyd’s for. twenty-five years, and had never known an instance of a 
vessel being broken up, but time fails me to discover the particulars. 

However, Mr. Wawn’s evidence is suflBcient to show the correct- 
ness of my description of affairs, at least up to the appointment of 
the Boyal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships. 

Mr. Scrutton next quotes me as saying (p. 327), ‘ A certain class 
of shipowners opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill of 1884,’ and he re- 
plies, ‘ As a matter of fact we all opposed it. No evidence has yet 
been produced that, excepting in a few very exceptional instances^ 
vessels are ovet^-insuredj in the hope of their being lostl The italics 
are mine, and I have marked the words as containing a very remark- 
able admission by high authority : it is, that in a few ^ exceptional 
instances ’ vessels are ^ over-insured in the hope of their b^ng lostl 
Who, I ask, ever alleged more ?• Who said these ihstances were 
other than exceptional ? Mr. Scrutton admits my whole contention 
on the point. If my proposed reform of underwriting is carried, 
which I earnestly hope it will be, even Mr. Scrutton must admit that 
these ‘ exceptional cases ’ could not possibly occur. What insurance 
company would have insured for 36,0002. a vessel which the owner 
had bought for and valued at 15,0002.? Yet this case is given on 
the high authority of the late Lord Iddesleigh. 

He next notes this passage of mine : ‘ The several underwriters 
are not in any case incorporated ; they are thus unable to take joint 
action.’ And he replies, ^ Nothing, as a matter of fact, is more com- 
mon than for private underwriters to take joint action.’ This point 
I most emphatically deny, and gladly remit, even to the underwriters 
themselves, to decide whether Mr. Scrutton is right or whether I 
am. Mr. Scrutton’s language, however, implies approval of joint 
action, and this only it is I want tonnake inevitable. 

Mr. Scrutton’s next criticism is very peculiar, and makes one think 
his usual shrewdness must have deserted him for the time. He quotes 
from my paper : (p. 333) < Mr. Mannering says,“ “ Bare indemnity 
for property destroyed is the very backbone t>f our business — ^it is our 
sheet-anchor ” ’ — i.e. in fire as opposed to marine insurance. Mr. 
Scrutton adds these words : — 
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This instanee occurred in my own experience. A few years eince I was per- 
sonally interested in the purchase of a public hall, which was found to be badly 
built ; a fire broke out in a warehouse adjoining, and the hall was burned ; the 
insurance company elected to reinstate the building, and bad to comply with the 
Building Acts when doing so, thus giving me a much better hall than I originally 
held. What becomes of Mr. ManueriDg*s ' bare indemnity ’ theory in an actual 
case of fire insurance of this kind ? 

Upon reading this I went into the City and called at random at a 
fire insurance o6Sce, and asked the first gentleman I saw who was dis- 
engaged, ‘If a man' insures a building against fire with you, and the 
building is afterwards burnt, what happens ? ' He replied, ‘ The owner 
gives us notice and we send our surveyor, and the owner then sends 
in his claim.’ ‘ What then ? ’ ‘ Well, if it is a reasonable claim, or 
anything like -reasonable, we i>ay it.* ‘You don’t then rebuild the 
premises?* ‘Not if we can avoid it, for it involves a good deal of 
trouble, and besides, the money payment is better for both sides, as 
the owner can vary the plan and height of the building if he thinks 
fit ; but if the demand upon us is excessive, or at any rate such as we 
do not think it right to pay, we exercise our reserved right, and 
decide upon reinstatement, but this is not very common.* 

1 thanked my informant and went to another office, where the 
dialogue was repeated in nearly the same language. 

It is evident, however, that in any case the incident docs not 
afford a shadow of evidence that the principle upon which claims for 
damage by fire are settled is not that of indemnity merely. 

Mr. Scrutton’s next criticism is upon the following statement, 
p. 348 : ‘ The number of missing ships shows a very large 

increase,’ to which he replies, ‘The official returns absolutely 
negative this random statement.’ 

Now as jVIr. Scrutton introduces this part of bis paper in the 
following impressive words : — 

I have now only to respectfully submit that Mr. Plimboll does bimself an in- 
justice and his cause an injury by many of his remarks, some of which (and some 
only) 1 will subjoin and briefly comment upon : 

I thought the statement in question must have been made by me, 
though I could not recollect having made it. 1 therefore took the 
trouble to re-read my paper throughout, and do not find that I have 
anywhere used these words. At last, however, I found the following 
passage, containing a quotation from the Economist, which reads 
as follows : — 

, Althougli a small number of shipowners would object, they would be only of 
that class described by the EconumUt when it says, * The number of nussiiig 
abips diows a veiy huge increase, and the question arises, “ To what is the growth 
due P ” That it is in some measure attributable to the nefarious practices of a few 
diipowners, who traffic in human lives by sending coffin^bips to sea, there is^ 
unfoTtiinately, little resson to doubt.’ 
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My share of blame here is, that I failed to give the date of the 
Economist (the Ist of December, 1883); but as my only object was 
to quote the opinion of the Economist of ^ a few shipowners,’ and 
not at all to call attention to missing ships, perhaps I thought 
the date of an opinion unimportant. I see the omission was not 
unimportant, and accept the full blame for it. But 9s to Mr* 
Scrutton, was there not something rather more serious than a want 
of candour in his treatment of this quotation ? )le first cqrtails it so 
much as to make it meaningless in the sepse of its writer, and then, 
knowing it was the Economist speaking, attributes the truncated 
words to me, and lastly uses them to put a statement to the front 
which the whole context shows it was not in my mind to advance. 

I now come to the last of Mr. Scrutton’s criticisms on my state- 
ments. It is headed, p. 350 : — 

What, then, about the ninety (! ! !) which every year sail from or fur our shores, 
each witli its twenty or thirty men, as full of life, of purpose, of hope as yourself, 
and are never heard of more — never more ^ 

Such is the quotation from my paper. Now for Mr. Scrutton’s 
comment : — 

If Mr. riimsoll is speaking of tho mercantile marine ^registered in the United 
lungdom,’ this is mere wild talk. His statement cannot be justified. Vessels 
< never heard of more * must be * missing vessel ; * ninety vessels with twenty or 
thirty men would mean from 1,800 to 2,700 lives lost annually in missing ships. 
But the oilicial returns of the lives lost in missing ships completely disprove this 
statement. Such a sentence ought nevertto have been written. ItMoes harm alike 
to Mr. riimsoll and the cause he has so much at heart. 

Well, Mr. Scrutton takes exception to my undoubtedly inaccurate 
expression, * twenty or thirty.’ I might perhaps plead that the state- 
ment is obviously not intended as precise, and would not probably 
mislead a candid reader, but I will not shelter myself thus. It was 
an almost unpardonable want of care. I ought to have spared no 
trouble to get the precise figures, and I can scarcely forgive myself 
for not doing so. 

But how stands .the case on Mr. Scrutton’s own showing ? He 
says, in a footnote, that the average annual loss of 4ife in missing 
steamers for the eleven years ending in 1885 was 265, and the 
average annual life loss in sailing vessels was 629. He is dreadfully 
shocked that, instead of giving the actual number of lives lost, I 
spoke of twenty or thirty per slyp; but as to the ghastly fact, 
that 894 precious human lives are lost yearly in missing ships 
alone, he has not a word to say on it, but dismisses my whole state- 
ment with the impressive words, * such a sentence ought never to 
have been written. It does harm alike to ifr. PlimsoU and the cause 
he has so much at heart.' 1 claim that mutato nomine de tefabuUi 
Tiarrahtr. 
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Eight hundred and ninety-^four lives lost per wanum in missing 
ships alone ! Mr. Scrutton thinks it decent to dismiss the whole 
matter with the words, ^such a sentence ought never to have 
been written/ &g. 

But I taka leave to say that the subject shall not be so dismissed, 
at least with my acquiescence ; neither do I believe that the people 
of England will allow it to be so dismissed. What ! are not 894 
lives, violently terminated, per annum — with all the attendant 
misery to wives and children — enough for Mr. Scrutton ? Are we 
to wait until they amount to 2,000 or more yearly before he can 
condescend to one word of comment upon it ? And at whose door 
does a very large proportion of this awful loss of life lie ? It lies in 
part at the doors of the people Mr. Scrutton refers to wheU he speaks 
of ^ the very exceptional instances in which vessels are over-insured 
in the hope of their being lost ; * it lies in part to those he again 
refers to when he says : ‘ I have, however, always been ready to admit 
that, after every reasonable allowance has been made for the state of 
the weather and other causes, which, I fear, must always occasion 
loss of life at sea, a rruirgin remaim which is clearly preveritible.^ 
It lies in part at the doors of those referred to by the Economist^ 
when it speaks of ^ the nefarious practices of a few shipowners who 
traffic in human lives by sending coffin- ships to sea ; ’ it lies in part 
at the doors of those shipowners referred to by jSlr. Laing, the member 
for Leith (see Hansard^ vol. 288, p. 713), when he says: / Neither 
the lives of those on board, nor thei,hought of desolate homes, affected 
the cupidity of such owners.’ And in part it lies at the doors of the 
men designated by a cabinet minister formerly at the Board of Trade 
as ship-knackers, but it does not lie at the doors of the great majority 
of the shipowners of this country, for whom I again express my respect 
for the manner in which (in spite of the temptation arising from the 
competition in freights by less scrupulous men) they conduct their 
business. 

It is to check the death-dealing work of these people that 1 
write, and I now add gladly that, having read and carei^ly con- 
sidered all that a chairman of the Chamber of Shipping can urge 
against the reform of underwriting, I find the position 1 took up in 
March absolutely untouched, and 1 say now to the people of England, 
with all the confidence of assured conviction, that, if we once secure 
that underwriting be reformed in the sense indicated, our losses at 
sea will be enormously diminished. 1 now come to the point reserved 
in the earlier part of this rejoinder. 

Mr. Scrutton cites Sir Thomas Farrar as stating, in regard to mis- 
sing vessels, * It will be, 1 am quite certain, veiy misleading indeed 
to attribute these losses [/nisshig vessels] to preventible unworthiness 
or to overloading.’ Yet one of the Annual Beports of the Board of 
Trade (his own department) says that * no less than forty [ships] 
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appear to have foundered from unseaworthiness ; ’ this refers to one 
year only, (Had these vessels been insured as cotton mills axe, 
chiefly in one sum, would the offices taking the risks have allowed 
a single one of them to have sailed in an unseaworthy condition P ) 

Of course it would be misleading to attribute ^ these losses ’ &c. 
Who doubts it ? I never for a moment so attributed them, but as 
to a part of them — and I fear a considerable part — it would not only 
be misleading, but contrary to ascertained facts, *to attribute them to 
anything else. It is the old story, however carefully you may limit 
your statement to a portion of the shipowners, dnd to a part of the 
losses — however careful you may be to state, as I stated in March, 
that 1 referred only to a small portion of the shipowmers ; that I 
held the great majority of shipowners in high honour for that. With 
many facilities for wrongdoing, they were superior to all temptation 
to do wrong — the next time you are criticised you are charged, 
directly or by implication, with slandering tbe whole body, or, as in 
this case, with speaking of * these losses,’ implying that one’s remarks 
were applied to the whole. If Sir Thomas Farrar were to visit New- 
castle or Swansea, North or South Shields, Cardiff, or any of the 
ports where deadweight cargoes are loaded, and were to talk to pilots 
and harbourmasters as to the seagoing condition of some of the 
ships that pass under their notice, he would find that the probable 
loss of many ships has been frequently spoken of from their condition 
— ^which ships have subsequently never been heard of. 

As, however, he is not likely to do this, I can tell him of some at 
least. On one occasion I was told of a ship (I suppress her name, 
I am neither so young nor so strong as when I stood, without back- 
ing-down, before twelve actions at once) which had sailed the day 
before. My informant told me he was in great fear she would be 
lost, she was so deeply loaded ; let it be borne in mind the vessel 
was not then lost, but that she. would be he was convinced. That 
vessel was never heard of again. 

A dockmaster in Wales — whose name, of course, I don’t give — 
spoke to me of a ship he had passed out of the dock a day or two 
tefore. Her condition, he said, was shameful : she was very deep 
and had a list upon -her ; he expressed great fear of the result. That 
vessel was never heard of more. 

An Admiral (I fear it is now a late Admiral) wrote to me from 
Constantinople, telling me that the captain of a grain-laden steamer 
from the Black Sea, which had recently sailed from Constantinople 
for England, was so sure his vessel, from her heavy load, could not 
contend successfully with bad weather in the Bay, that he had made 
a parcel of his watch and spare clothing and consigned them to his 
wife by the captain of another ship, in casfi * anything happened ’ to 
his own. Something did happen, for that was the last which was 
heard of her. 
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X)ne of the officers of a steamer which was sailing from Leith 
was hailed by a friend from a boat alongside, who had come to 
the ship for the express purpose of urging him not to go in her^ 
she was so very deep in the water. The officer answered that if he 
did not go he should never get employment in another ship, that he 
had a family, and dare not throw himself out of employment; but^ 
just as they were saying good-bye, the officer asked his friend to wait 
a few minutes, went below, made a parcel of his best uniform, his 
money, and his watch, ai)d sent them by his friend to his wife : it 
would be something, he said, if they met bad weather (bad weather 
to ships loaded as this was is almost certain loss). Poor wife ! it 
was the last proof of love and care she was ever to have from him — 
for that ship was not again heard of. 

A late secretary of Lloyd's (Underwriters’) Boom showed me a 
letter which he had received from a lady. It was from a young 
shiji’s-officer, to whom she was engaged to be married. He speaks 
of the dreadful way in which the ship was loaded ; says it’s almost 
certain death if the weather is rough ; *but says if it's good enough 
for the captain it's good enough for him — that he ‘ won’t be 
the man to show the white feather,' &c. etc. I remember well that 
he told me that he had either shown the letter to Mr. Gladstone or 
told the story at Mr. Gladstone's dinner-table, who said : ‘ What ! will 
a man go to sea in a ship which he has such strong reasons for 
thinking unsafe ? ’ (I am not quoting Mr. Gladstone's iptsisbivia 
verba, only the sense of what he said.) 

I answer * Yes.' He will, and very many do, every week. What 
can they do? To throw up their employment, if they have not 
private means, is starvation, as no other shipowner would employ 
them. Many of them have families, * little Dicks’ at home who 
would be hungry when there was nothing to feed them with. And, 
so, taking comfort from the reflection that hitherto they have pulled 
through, and feeling MU men think all men mortal but themselves,’ 
they go, but often with heavy heart, poor fellows. 

1 ^uld fill pages with instances, but will content myself with 
only one more. It was comprised in a letter I received from a dead 
man (not the only one of the kind). His ship was laden with 
copper ore — she was terribly deep in the water, and the season 
winter ; inter alia, it contained these words; ^ For God’s sake, sir, 
don't relax your efforts for us • • • we canH get home unless we 
have fine weather.’ • 

When I read that letter the writer and his ship were at the 
bottom of the sea, for she was amongst the * missing.’ 

The same distinguished witness (Mr. Scrutton adds), speaking of Sir Thomas 
Farrar, when examined hefoi^ the same select committee, uttered these weighty 
words : * Hie argument I want to put forward is this, that the British ^powner 
bas no^got the canying trade of the world into his hand by doing what we are 
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sometimes told he has done-^by recklessly exposing life and property to losa. This 
commercial success is consistent with the figures J have produced^ showing ihmt, 
with the vast increase of the British mercantile marine, safety has not diminished, 
but has increased. 

It is deplorable that such loose and careless language should have 
been used. ^ The British shipowner ! ’ If Sir Thomas Farrar had 
spoken thus of the great majority of shipowners the most ardent ad- 
vocate of reform would have gladly endorsed it, but when he applies 
it to all shipowners, as he does by implication, he shields the bad and 
careless ones and their defenders as also deserving of this high eulogy, 
a course which fills reformers with discouragement, and which, I 
venture to think, bis official knowledge must entirely disprove. 

There hab not appeared for twenty years a report from the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade which does not contain ample 
evidence that a minority of reckless shipowners exists, and it seems 
to me almost unpardonable that Sir Thomas Farrar should utter, in a 
matter where life and death are in the balance, such a pernicious 
generality, one which was sure to be instantly seized upon by the 
opponents of reform to screen the bad shipowner under language 
which is true only of the good and careful. 

It is to be hoped that when. next he speaks on this subject he 
>^ill be more discriminating. 

Samuel Plimsoll. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL PARCELS POST. 


With something like 20,000 miles of railroad in active operation, 
how small are the facilities afforded for the distribution of home- 
grown produce ! To mj mind it can hardly be made a question that 
railroads, however great their benefits as regards passenger traffic, 
have hitherto operated disadvantageously as regards the distribution 
of food. Becent legislation upon railway rates, when present differ- 
ences are adjusted, may benefit the general public, but it leaves 
without adequate remedy the wrong which from the first the intro- 
duction of railways brought upon the producers and consumers of 
home-grown food. It is in the interest of these two large and in- 
creasing classes that I venture to offer ^ a suggestion,’ which at the 
same time may be worth the consideration of the Postmaster-General 
and our railroad companies. 

There was a time before money became the medium, of all mer- 
cantile transactions when producers and consumers stood face to face 
with each other. Then barter, or the interchange of commodities, 
supplied all the necessaries of life, and even down to a very late 
period before railroads became general a direct dealing was carried 
on between them. At fairs and markets these two classes met, and 
in a few remote places still do meet, and make their bargains. To 
these fairs and markets on set days and at stated seasons small 
farmers and market gardeners brought their produce, and from them 
dire^ the townspeople and others supplied their wants. There was 
no other way of doing so. Evidences of this, wise provision on the 
part of our ancestors meet us everywhere. How many noble market 
places are to be seen throughout the oountry^— monuments of archi- 
tectural taste and local prosperity, but as regards their original 
purpose existing now only in name^ — sheltering, it may be, a few old 
women with apple-stalls, a seller or two of oranges and sweets, 
'fiicti ciceris et nucis emptor,’ sole representatives of a once busy 
and profitable 

These markets have fallen into disuse mainly from two causes. 
The small farmers who attended them, falling upon good times, made 
mmey last, and their wives and daughters naturally enough disdained 
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the drudgery of sitting through a long day’s market ; consequently 
supplies fell off, and though the local sho][>keepers straggled hard to 
keep for themselves the home-produce trade, they fEuled ; for wher- 
ever a railroad came near, it swept away all traces of any local market 
and made desolate the small country townsi bringing about a system 
of centralisation and creating a monopoly in traffic. Through them 
all other conveyances were displaced-— coaches and carriers driven 
off the road. Cities and certain large towns connected by the rail 
have undoubtedly enjoyed a better and speedier mode of communi- 
cation than formerly, but all the producing districts, and all small 
towns and villages at any distance from a line, are far worse off than 
they were. • 

Again, tfiis system of centralisation introduced by the railrcSid 
has given rise to another evil. It has brought into existence a large 
class of middle-men in all departments of produce, who absorb the 
profits which are extorted from consumers, and of which the producers 
themselves receive no remunerative share. To small growers who live 
at any distance from a railway these middle-men have become a 
necessity. Now that local markets no longer exist, they are their 
only means of disposing of their produce. And even to those who 
live at a convenient distance from a railway, the great disparity in 
the cost of conveyance between small quantities and large renders 
the intervention of middle-men necessary hlso. 

Though hitherto next to nothing has been done to cheapen the 
distribution of home-grown food, mi|ch has been gained 1^ other de- 
{)artments of trade. The large luggage vans that may be seen 
following each other daily through the streets of London, on their way 
to the Great Western and other lines of railway, under the name of 
‘ Sutton’s Dispatch,’ are made up, as every one knows, of numberless 
small packages, which are thus converted into heavy goods traffic, 
conveyed at truck-load prices, and are delivered at far less cost to the 
receiver than the companies’ ordinary charges for each separate 
packet. What this Dispatch can do with profit to itself and benefit 
to the public, it must seem strange to every outsider like myself that 
these great companies, which were first in the field, have hitherto 
failed to do. It is the heavy and uncertain charges of conveyance 
which interfere with the profitable cultivation of small farms in this 
country, and give the foreigners so great an advantage over us. What 
is grown wiU not pay the expenses of marketing. It frequently 
happens that some places are overstocked unth a particular produce, 
while in others — ^not far distant — scarcity prevails. This is yearly 
the case with fruit. Damsons have been selling at 4cL and even 8(2. 
a pint in London and Brighton, and plums at three to i3ix a penny, while 
in the vale of Evesham and other places they have been left to rot 
on the ground. I have known apples so great a drug in Norficlk that 
they have been shaken from the trees and given to the pigs — ^no one 
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cared to have them, for every one had enough and to spare. Else- 
where they were wanted and would have been most welcome, but the 
cost of conveyance for small quantities was far too high. 

That something must be done to remedy this wrong is now 
generally admitted. All small produce, especially fruit produce, is 
greatly on the increase, and likely to continue so. The tendency, 
indeed, I may say the necessity, of thie present times, points to a 
very great increase in the number of small occupations. Small 
farms and allotments cultivated on market-garden lines will be the 
rule, and not the exception, in the future of British agriculture. 
With this change which self-interest on the part of landlords as well 
as tenantsdnduces, and which men of all parties are helping to bring 
about, it is absolutely necessary that there should be combined some 
seedier and more economic system of distribution than at present 
exists. 

No one can doubt the importance of this great increase in the 
number of small occupations who will take the trouble to com})are a 
year’s produce of an acre of market-garden land in his own neighbour- 
hood with a year’s produce of an acre of the best cultivated farm land 
under ordinary cropping. Lord Carrington has publicly stated that the 
average nett produce of the land farmed by his 800 allotment tenants 
on his estate in Buckinghamshire was 40Z. per acre. Where is the 
large farm that can show'a return anything approaching to this,^ 
In a sea-girt country, such as ours, the acreage of land under culti- 
vation cannot be increased to keqp pace with the increase of popu- 
lation. 

Land under ordinary farm cultivation has utterly failed to keep 
pace with the demands made upon it. In proof of this we are yearly 
paying for foreign food about 120,000,000^. to make up our deficien- 
cies. It has been calculated, upon data that no' one has attempted 
to gainsay, that at the present rate of increase town populations will 
be doubled in forty years and country populations in fifty years. It 
is startling to learn that during the present century the density of 
the population has increased froni 153 persons per square mile to 
446, and that if our present population were spread evenly over the 
soil, the avelrage distance between individuids would not exceed 
ninety yards. It is obvious that for the mere bousing of this increase 
large quantities of land must yearly be withdrawn from cultivation 
to be cropped with food consumers and not food. Let any one, whose 
memory will carry him back £eiA enough, just compare the suburbs of 
London with what those submbs were fifty years ago. How much 
farther ofi[ from the Standard in Comhill are the nearest cornfields 
— ^nortfa, south, ^st, and west of London — at present than they were 
half a centuiy ago ! Hundreds and thousands of , acres that then grew 
wheat and other articles of food are now studded with houses that are 
fiUed with consumers of food thick set almost as the ears of epm that 
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once waved over them. How are they mi the te^Eoing pbpulations 
elsewhere to be fed unless some steps are taken to chbapen the dis- 
tribution of food ? With the single exception of wheat, the country 
can raise all the supplies that are required ; the great drawback is, 
it will not pay to distribute them. 

It is in vain to look to the railroads to solve a diflBculty which 
they themselves have mainly created. What- is -needed is the 
bringing together, for purposes of direct dealing, of producers and con- 
sumers as in the old marketing days. A line of communication must 
be opened between them. Though the railroads cannot effect this, 
1 have little hesitation in hazarding the assertion that the Parcels 
post can. Here the requisite machinery exists, and all that is needed 
is a larger development of it. Parcels of a specified size and weight 
are now distributed by post throughout all parts of the country. 
The most remote rural districts enjoy the same advantages as the 
largest citiqs and towns. Though size and weight are limited, there 
is no limit to the number of parcels that may be sent to and from 
the same places on the same day ; and the local authorities are em- 
powered to arrange for the safe transmission of any amount. Under 
the present arrangement manufacturers, shopkeepers of a certain 
class, and their customers are those mainly benefited by the Inland 
Parcels post. It confers little or no benefit on the producers apd con- 
sumers of home produce. The fact is, the limits of size and weight 
are too low to make the service generally useful. • 

What is wanted is a branch of *the same service to be worked by 
the same machinery, and under some such title as ^Home Produce 
Post,’ to undertake to carry direct from growers to customers packages 
of a limited weight of articles of general consumption — articles many 
of which are now a loss to the producers, and always exfiggerated in 
price to the consumers, by extravagance of conveyance charges, and 
by the multiplicity of middle-men, of whom Lord Beaconsfield once 
shrewdly remarked that * they bamboozle one party and plunder the 
other.’ 

If it will pay, there can hardly be any objection raised against 
such a special servide. The Government now for many years has 
undertaken by a special Book post to supply food for the mind at a 
reduced charge, and with a positive gain to the revenue ; why should 
not equal &cility be given, and like results gained, by a cheap dis- 
tribution of food for the body ? No one can say that the claims of 
the latter are less urgent than those*of the former. To the starving 
the most appetising literature has no chance of success against food 
of any sorL Feed the masses first by some cheap and easy distribu- 
tion of food now waited, and then the task of mental and mhial 
itolture by cheap literatute may hope for appreciation and success. 
That’ shch a scheme wMd if worked ' somewhat in aCcoildimto 
with the suggestions foUowingi'^lhere can be little doubt. . 
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By an extension of the same madiineiy that nowtdisseminates 
parcels Of goods and books, packages of home-grown food should be 
carried, of a specified size and weight, at a redact tariff, certified and 
prepaid, as * Home IVodnce Parcels.’ To start the service the cost 
might be 6d. for packages not exceeding 14 lbs., 9d. for 28 lbs., 
and Is. for 56 lbs. However, a uniform charge of 6<i. for all such 
packages not exceeding 56 lbs. would 'be a greater boon, and I feel 
persuaded that, when the service is in full working, that low uniform 
charge would be found sufScient to cover expenses and leave a 
profit. If the G-. E. B. can carry three-gallon cans of salt water, in 
weights, I apprehend, much exceeding 56 lbs. each, over their entire 
syi(tem, delivering these cans within a large area in ^ndon and 
elsewhere, and collecting all * empties,* at an inclusive uniform 
charge of 6(i., is it too much to expect that the Post Office can 
manage the same weight at the same cost, taking into consideration 
that the G. £. B. have a large outlay of capital and cans and wear 
and tear to provide for ? 

It is pitiable to think how greatly the necessaries of life are in- 
creased in jHice owing to the number of hands they are made to pass 
through, and how much good and wholesome food in fruits, vege- 
tables, &c.,is positively wasted because the cost of sending it to those 
who want it is so great. 

By such a service as is here suggested small farmers and their 
customers would be brought close together. Farm produce would be 
cheaper to the consumers and mibre remunerative to the growers : 
both would be fairly treated. A package of 56 lbs. or under containing 
meat, poultry, batter, eggs, bacon, &c., once or twice a week from the 
country at the small charge of 6d. for delivery, would give a sufficient 
supply of such articles of food for the general run of families, and make 
a marvellous reduction in the yearly household expenditure. More- 
over what a boon would it be to the cottagers who have large gardens, 
and to the allotment holders — a class now so greatly on the increase ! 
It would enable them to get rid of their surplus produce ; and without 
something of the kind — ^some better and cheaper means of distribution 
— ^thoe can be little doubt that this rural aliotanents scheme must 
prove a miserable failure. The poor naan whd grows more than he 
wants for his own consumption can neither sell his sarplos nor give 
it away. Many of my own villagers, who have all good gardens of 
from Udrty to forty rods, would gladly emd away the firuit and vege- 
tables they can so well spare to’reUeve the wants of otheia of th^ 
famffies who live in dties and crowded districts where fresh fruits 
and TegetabieB are seldom seen. 

' llie limb as to nze of the packages (d the ‘Piednce Post ' would, 
of oourse, require mudf oomsideratioa. It will, however, ’SDsoiewhat 
sidpase those who have nevtr tried it^ to' find in hotr small « enhie 
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space 56 lbs. of snch articles of food as are now contemplated 6aa be 
stowed away. Apackingcase 2ft. 3 indies x 2ft., and l^ft. deq>, 
will allow ample space for the largest balk that wonld be orcUnarily 
required. No doubt it would be a great ccmvenienoe if the oases 
used for transmission were all made to scale, either squares or 
parallelograms. They would pack better, aud could more easily be 
dealt with. Three sizes olily would be required — full size for 
56 lbs., half size for 28 lbs., and quarter size for 141ba These 
packages should be made very strong (but no^ too weighty) for 
constant use, and it would tend to the general ^nefit if a omtain 
number of the different sizes were kept at the different receiving 
offices for rale, or to be let out at a small charge. They might be 
constructed so as to collapse when empty, in which way they would 
take up less room on a return journey. They should also be stamped 
with the name of the office to which they belong, and to which they 
would be returned. At first it might be desirable that all the * Pro- 
duce Post ’ service should be limited to the larger offices, such as the 
postal telegraph and money order offices, which are now dispersed 
at regular intervals throughout the country. These, as £ir as the 
producing districts are concerned, would give sufficient ftcilitieB for 
testing the merits of the suggestion. They could be made the 
depots for packing cases, either for hire or purchase, and wonld be 
able to arrange for the conveyance of an^ larger amount of packages 
than usual, which must occasionally occur. , 

Happily there are those connected officially vrith the Inanagement 
of the postal affairs of this country far more competent than I am to 
express any opinion on matters of detail. I do but make the fore- 
going ‘ suggestions,’ trusting that they may open the way for discus- 
sion, and be the means of bringing about some real reli^ to those 
two important classes of the community who are suffeiing so much 
fiom the length of the line of separation between them. 

If this scheme were once started it would, 1 anticipate, not be 
long before the two Parcels post services would amalgamate. Sm^l 
parcels of any kind of goods up to 11 lbs. as at present, or &r better, 
up to 14 lbs. weight; being carried for Sd., and above that weight up 
to 56 lbs. for 6d. 

It appears from the Postmaster-General’s report that the largest 
port of Parcels post bfrsiness at present is in * small parcels of light 
weight,’ and there is little reason to fear that they vrould be fewer on 
a frvGier development of the service. 

pVom a financial point of view there can be no antecedent olgection 
to the ‘suggestion ’here made. In one of the earliest reports after the 
.introduetita^ of the Parcels post, the Postmaster-General observed : 
‘Time semns alwaysaequixe^ before any new service offei^ by the 
JtoBtOfficeisfiiUy tal^adrantageof bythepobliff. TheincMaseui 
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theoorrespoodenoe vhioh took place on the introdactioii of the penny 
post was not sufficient to enable as large a revenue to be obtained 
for several years as that which had previonsly been secured.* The 
resnlt is ffir different new. So again * when the new postal orders 
woe introduced it was estimated that the number that would be 
issued weekly would be about 50,000. For some time this estimate 
was scarcely realised, but gradually (within the space of four years) 
the public so largely availed themselves of the &cilitieB these postal 
orders offered, that in 1884 the weekly number issued exceeded 
350,000.’ By the report of 1888 the issue has now reached the enor- 
mous weekly average of nearly 700,000. In the same report it is 
stated that ‘ the Parcels post business has increased largely. The 
total number of parcels posted during the year was 36,731,786, an 
increase of nearly 12 per cent, on the year previous.’ A parcel ser- 
vice by coach, established between London and Brighton, works so 
satis&ctorily that we are told * the system is about to be extended.’ 
The Parcels post, it is added, ‘ continues to be used for the transmis- 
sion of flowers, game, &c.’ This Parcels post, as a parcel-carrying 
agency, has already proved itself superior to all others. Some time 
ago, in order to test the comparative advantages to the public of the 
different systems, an experiment was made by sending 100 parcels 
by post, and 100, bearing like addresses and despatched simultane- 
ously, by railway or carried. These parcels were sent from all parts 
of the countiy, and in the majority of cases the places of origin and 
the places of destination were on different railway systems, the parcels 
being what are technically known as cross-post parcels. It appears 
that 71 per cent, of the parcels were delivered earlier by post than ' 
by any other means. The average time occupied in transmission 
was 20 hours 21 minutes by post, against 25 hours 50 minutes for 
parcels forwarded in any other way. 

A future of unlimit^ usefulness lies before this admirable insti- 
tution — ^an institution which has already proved itself equal to bear 
the full burden of whatever may be placed upon it for the public 
good, and not only to bear, but to thrive under it. Its organisation 
is marvellons : it spreads as a network over the- entire surfiuM of the 
country, connecting all places, however remote. In it, to my mind, 
are to be found the means— the only true means — of correcting the 
evils of agricultural distress. The cultivatoid of the soil, more than 
ever in these days of small farms and allotments, need that q>eedy 
and cheap meth^ of food-distribution which the postal service alone 
seems competent to supply. It will be a grand thing for the 
ootmtiy when the line between the producing and consuming dassM 
is thus shortened. Tenants will receive their ftir share ci, profits, ’ 
landloids their &ir rent; prosperity will retnm to agricoltiae^ and 
the dspression of all other trades will be relieved ; for it cannot be 
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too strongly insisted upon that an impoverisied landed inteieit is the 
Teiy worst state for any people, since all other trades must neoessaiily 
suffer if agriculture be depressed, The land—its sur&ce produce 
Md its m Ws giving full occupation and'gDod wages to its labour- 
ing population— is the only true source of national wealth, 
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SARDINIA AND ITS WILD SHEEP. 

% 

Notwithstanding the perpetual struggle to make life more com- 
fortable, it*i8 a master passion with some of us to escape from time 
to time from this complex cMlisation to some barbarous land, there 
to become for a few weeks happy savages like our ancestors, eman- 
cipated from Babylon and babies. If, in addition, one can so far 
imitate those noble creatures as to spend the time in killing some- 
thing, the deception is more perfect. One’s happiness is complete if 
the animal to be hunted lives in a mountainous country, is difficult to 
obtain, but may be fairly stalked in the open. At least, that is my 
case. 

I had a bad fit of this unquenchable thirst at the beginning of 
this year, and the particular excuse which served was the County 
Council Elections. I was personally responsible for the conduct of 
fifty-six of them, and I ask any candid person whether that did not 
justify the Buck-fever from which 1 was suffering. On January 18 
I learned that the contests had all passed off without a hitch, and 
the anxieties of the previous weeks were forgotten. People con- 
gratulated the victors and condoled with the victims, but nobody 
pitied the High Sheriff, so he consoled himself in his own way. On 
the following morning I packed up my camping outfit, and, accom- 
panied by two kindred spirits, fled to the land of the free. To a 
busy man the scope for this sort of thing is limited. If six weeks be 
the outside of his tether, dreams of Arctic bears or Ovis Polii are 
unattainable and unreal. Time and distance have to be couBidered ; 
but Scandinavia, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Mediterranean Islands, 
can be reached within six days even in their remoter parts, and open 
out possibilities of elk, reindeer, chamois, bear, ibex, and deer of 
several kinds. Of all these I possessed memories and trophies, and, 
besides, the season for them was over. Bift there is another limd of 
forests which I had for long, marked down in my agenda, and 
gathered stray scraps of infmnation about it^ as a squirrel harvests 
his aeoms-^no doubt, with all the pleasures anticipation. This was 
the island of flarflinia, where dwell many wild animals^red deer, 
fidlow deer, boar, ducks, and longbills innumerable^ but, oha^ of aB, 
in the wildest, parte, the cmdy-homed mouflon, desM by many 
iqpoitemen, soriouily hunted by a few, attained by but a very few. 
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The old numbers of the Field had been ransacked, travel books 
searched, H.B.M/s consuls resident on the island written to^etill the 
information about these particular animals was meagre and oontza- 
dictory. The authorities all differed as to what was the close season 
of the mouflon, but they all concurred in saying that it didn’t much 
matter. They were also unanimous in declaring that the method of 
hunting them was by driving, whereas I was convinced that, being 
sheep, they must feed on the open, and therefore might bp honestly 

spied and stalked. Possessed by this idea, I had engaged G , 

keenest of chamois hunters, cheeriest of companions — though he 
knew no world wider than his own mountain valley. His fiiend 
Benjamin had begged to be allowed to come too, content to be a 
hewer of wood and drawer of water without pay if only he mighrsee 
some new thing. These two joined us at G-enoa, and were eyed sus- 
piciously by the swallow-tailed waiters when their iron-clad boots 
clinked along the marble halls. 

My immediate companions were G , one of those overworked 

country bankers who are expected to shoot with their customers 

four days a week, and F , of the numerous army of Anglo- 

American cowboys who return to Bond Street and Leicestershire 
when the autumn * round-up ’ -is over. After being clothed and in 
his right mind for two months, his soul hungered for scalps and the 
war-path. I was due back under six Wbeks to receive one of her 
Majesty’s judges at Assizes. So there must be no avoidable delays — 
and of course delays occurred, perverse and irritating. * 

Instead of following my own instincts as to route, I took advice — 
always a mistaken thing to do — and thereby lost, for hunting pur- 
poses, three whole days. But, as every expedition has its share of 
bad luck, perhaps it was as well to take ours in this way. Our 
intention was to be landed at a small harbour with&i ea^ reach 
of the range where we desired to hunt; but when, the morning 
after leaving Leghorn, we got among the islands in the Straits of 
Bonifacio, the Tramontana wind blew so furiously that it became 
certain that no landing could be effected between tbe sheltered 
harbour of Terranova at the northern end 6f the island and that 

Cagliari at the other extremity. Our plan of campaign had to be 
changed at an hour’s notice, and a landing effected at Terranova, 
many weary leagues from our hunting ground. Not liking the look 
of the traUariOf where we supped, we got the station-master to lend 
us an empty zoom in his station. • Here we spread our mattresses 
and waited for the morning train. Heavens I how the wind hissed 
aH night t It was some consolation that no landing would have been 
possible on the open coast 

The early train took ns through a broken rooky coun^, the lii^e 
iwrines covered with cork and arbutus^ It wouW be piotme^ue if 
it were not marred by numerous straightetone walls, under whkhthe 
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'little smoke-coloured oatUe covered from the storm. ' In some parts 
the landscape was dotted with nuraghi, the ancient fortified dvellings 
of primeval Sards — conical stone towers, yellow with the moss of 
three or four millenniums — into which they retired with their families 
on the approach of Phcenicians, Moors, or other predatoiy navigators. 
But this hypothesis is quite unauthorised, and very likely wrong. 

As we rose to a higher level the snow fell heavily, driven before 
a raging gale, and the Highland Bailway in mid-winter could not 
have presented a more desolate picture. I blessed my fur coat and 
reindeer-lined boots, if 1 blesbed nothing else. It was merely a 
foretaste of the weather which we were to endure with few respites 
for a month. 

'Foiled in our first attempt to reach our destination by water, we 
now proposed to enter the hill country from a certain point in the 
railway, whence the map indicated a road of some sort in the direction 
we desired. Fortune, for the moment, seemed to favour us, as we 
found a fellow-traveller who knew the country we proposed to 
traverse. He warned us of malviventiy but my companions were 
a sufficient bodyguard, so we telegraphed inquiries for a vehicle. 
When we reached the station from which we hoped to start, a 
message met us that this road was blocked with snow-drifts, and 
that there were no means of entering the mountains that way. We 
could only bow to the perversity of fate which doomed us to spend 
our precious days in wandering round the charmed circle of our land of 
promise, while we gazed wistfullyrat the leaden clouds which covered 
our Paradise. There was nothing for it but to re-enter the train 
and continue the journey to Cagliari at the southern extremity of 
the island. We now descended to the great plain of Oristano— 
chocolate-coloured and dank — and traversed it firmn end to end. It 
is a pestilential hotbed which has helped to give the island a bad 
name for two thousand years. Miles away the mountains rose with 
sudden steepness from the plain, as they do on the Italian littoral. 
We passed several stagniy or brackish lagoons, covered with wfld 
fowl, which would have stirred our sporting instincts if we' had «iot 
been thinkihg of higher game, and cursing the fate wUch kept w 
at arm’s length. The natives pop at them all day and sometimM 
kOl them, for they brought ducks for sale to the carriage windows, 
along with fresh-gathered oranges. 

The next morning saw us again on board the train — ^this time 
on a narrow-gauge railway which winds for' fifty miles into the 
monntains. At the terminus we found the * post ’ waitin^^ — a small 
edition, of- a Boeky Mountain mud-waggon, already 'ocoa]fied by 
titree panseogeci^ had into which we wm inrited to stdif tmr fire 
selves, ii' fiist KjOBdnctOT vdubly refused UU lnggai|^ bat % 
dial of heairy farfbi^ ire ^ mur rifles allowed and su^ aminfriram 
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of equipment as would serve at a pinch. The rebt was left forlorn 
on the platform, and did not rejoin us fox^a week. ; 

Somehow we alb squeezed in — six inside, two in the eoupi, 
driver and conductor in front of that — and started for a twenty, 
hours’ continuous drive. We saved our lives by walking nearly all 
the way ; and this was not difficult, as we were always either diving 
into a ravine or climbing out. of one. ^The road continually returns 
upon itself, and short cuts were numerous. As we rose, the cultiva- 
tion became scantier, and the maeguia or scrub more frequent, till 
it covered the whole hillside. The. population is exceedingly thin, 
and the houses are all huddled together for mutual protection in 
little towns, separated by long intervals. In the evening yre stopped 
at such a dbe, and the conductor wired an inquiry as to the ekite 
of the road. Somewhat to our relief the answer came back that 
there was too much snow to traverse in the night, and six feet two 
inches was able to stretch itself on the dat. The padrone of the 
telegraph was hospitably inclined — as indeed we found all the Sards — 
and put bread and wine before us, and a room to lie in. We had 
rescued from our stores two bottles of that traveller’s friend, British 
jam, and, with the padrone and his brother the priest, enjoyed a 
jovial meal. The jam took the priest’s fancy immensely, and his 
conversation was confined to blessings on that condiment and curses 
on Garibaldi, whom he seemed to think still an enemy of the Church. 
One of the bottles was broken and the glass scattered among the 
contents, and we told the priest it was ^ molto periculosc^’ fdt him to 
eat it, but I fancy he elected to chance it after we bad left. In the 
room where we slept were the first signs which we had seen of the 
caccia grossa for which we were enduring so much — skins of 
boar, mouflon, red and fallow deer. It is not correct in Sardinia to 
offer any payment for such casual hospitality, but a little keepsake 
to the signoriua, who waits in the background with curious eyes, is 
taken in good part. 

In the morning we resumed our journey on the frozen road, and 
passed through some grand ilex woods — alas! rapidly disappear- 
ing before the charcoal-burner. Once in the^snow we found tracks 
ef mouflon, or were they tame pigs ? lam not sure, but they served 
the purpose of raising our spirits. The horses, whu^ are s^iall 
but well-bred and wii^, did their work well, and in due course we 
reached the little town which was to be the base of our operations. 
It is piled on the steep side of the mountain, being a lovely view of 
purple plain and distant sea. We were greeted by the kind-hearted 
sportslnan who is fismiliarly known in these parts as Signor Carlo. 
Hessings on his head for the good things he showered on us, not 
^y then and ther^ but durmg the wholp time we ww in. the . 
mountains! Wlmt hr^,. short in the gwOy white and 
what succulent kids, what honey, more divinely flavoured than that^ 
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of Hymettua ; anS dbove all wliat Ogliastra wine, of which the tally 
said that we and our followers had drunk (shades of Sir W. L. I) six 
hundred bottles ! But it was only twopence a bottle, so a fig for the 
expense ! 

The next morning, being Sunday, the whole male population 
were on the little Piazza. The women seem to be kept in almost 
Oriental seclusion. The national costume is peculiar. It has the 
appearance of being too hot above the waist and too chilly below it. 
A heavy l^hrygian cap, fur waistcoat, and the universal hooded 
capote, constitutes the upper part, while below there is nothing but 
a short linen petticoat and gaiters. Nearly all wore a heavy knife, 
fully two feet long, across the stomach ; this is used indifferently 
to ^op wood, slice a sausage, or avenge a quarrel. Varied and 
strongly marked features seem to denote that every conquering 
nation of the Mediterranean has set its seal on the physiognomies of 
the island. Spania^ls, Greeks, Moors, Arabs, and Jews reproduce, 
after many generations, their respective types, distinct, and 
apparently unmized. Notwithstanding the very predatory appear- 
ance of some of these gentry, we found them universally civil, 
though we were advised not to carry a large sum of money with us, 
and it would probably be rash to go into the wilder parts unarmed. 
The island is well patrolled by police, and these carabinieri were, 
as we thought, needlessly Violicitous about our safety. The only 
approach to marauding habits which we experienced was on one 
occasion when one of our party yras walking, alone and unarmed, 
on the hill, when three sportsmen whistled to him to halt, and, 
approaching with their guns pointed at him from the hip, demanded 
cigars and then money. He turned out his purse, which contained 
an English shilling, with which booty they retir^, apparently well 
pleased with* the result of their little game of brag, 'ftlien he 
wanted to examine their guns, they sprang back, spurred by guilty 
conscience. This very mild case of highway robbery came round to 
the ears of the carabinieri, though we had carefully concealed the 
incident from them. They professed great indignation that we had 
not reported it, and thi row waxed so hot, that atone time we thought 
we were to be locked up for having been robbed. Ultimately th^ 
offered to inteni the whole countryside in their villages as long as 
Htb remained ! The only recent crime of which we heard in the 
neighbourhood was recorded by a little cross on the road a mile fiom 
the cantoniera where we stayed, « Here, a merchant, returning with 
the proceeds of a sale of wine, was murdered for his money last 
summer. There was a hue and cry and a demand for justice, and 
somAody was Act ^at sight' by oiie of the carabinieri a month 
afierwardi As fiur as I oonld learn there was only the batmt sus^ 
pidnm againKfc this man, but if he hadn't murder^ the mer^ant 
perhaps he had ^booed the polfoe,* The carabiniere was decorated ! 
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The custom of the vendetta has been almost stamped outy and what 
remains is merely a residue of commonplace sordid crime, very 
little of that. As impulsive as children, the Sards are also as sus- 
ceptible to praise or blame. If the least thing went wrong I have 
seen them blubber like overgrown babies, with heaving shoulders 
and streaming eyes. Our coachman, on one occasion having to get 
an extra load up a rather eiteep hill^ was so overcome by such a 
paroxysm that he actually rolled ofiF the box from sheer inability to 
bold himself upright. I am afraid it cannot be said that^ they are 
as simple as doves. Many of them are, it must' be confessed, sad 
rogues and snappers up of unconsidered trifles ; but their bonhomie 
covers a multitude of sins, and I confess I liked them. 

The language bears traces of the same mixed origin as the people, 
and many Arabic words are used ; but three hundred years of Spanish 
occupation has left' the most marked impression. Some of our party 
who knew Spanish and no Italian had no difficulty in making them- 
selves understood. 

We had intended to establish a camp in some valley high up in 
the best mouflon ranges, but our camp equipage had had to be left 
behind with the bulk of our heavy luggage, so that until it arrived 
this scheme was out of the question ; and though we began with 
two or three brilliant days, for the rest of our stay the weather was 
such as to make four walls and a roof a* necessity of existence. I 
have said that there were no houses outside of the villages and 
towns. The exceptions to the rule are the cantonipre/ These 
houses are placed about ten miles apart on the Government roads, 
which now traverse the mountains in various directions. They are 
used primarily for the accommodation of the cantonieri, who keep the 
roads in order ; but they also contain, as a rule, a large empty bar- 
rack-room for the shelter of travellers, and a similar one for their 
horses. In one of these houses, at a height of nearly four thousand 
feet, and close under some of the highest peaks on the island, we 
took up our quarters, afterwards moving to the guard-house of a 
mine a few miles further on. The nearest habitation, a small village 
of five or six houses, was six miles off. This eantoniera contained a 
fairly comfortable room, reserved for the use of the engineer of the 
road on his periodical visits, and this, by leave of the head official at 
Cagliari, we used. It was furnished with a rough table and two 
camp bedsteads, and we soon felt quite at home. The two cantonieri 
quartered here had each his separate tenement under the same roof, 
and as their abodes contained the only fireplaces, we had to mix a 
great deal in the &mily circle. I dare say we were as great a nuisance 
to them as they were to us, but we made very free with the family 
hearth, and were always greeted with a firiendly invitation to t^e 
the warmest place* Here every evening ^ had a jovial hunting 
symposium, as we ffided ourselves and our telescopes. The man 
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himBelf, his wife and progeny, retired at night to an inner 
room ; but the hospitality of the kitchen was extended indifferently 
to carabinieri, several of whom slept there evexy night, goats, dogs, 
and casual wayfarers. I used to get up early, and it was ;always a 
difficulty to pick my way to the fireplace across the floor, which was 
literally covered with the sleeping figures. As soon as we saw these 
surroundings, we of course expected to be devoured ; but during our 
stay of four weeks I only once caught a flea, and that was a very 
litUe one— in fact, a mere kid, not worth hunting. Perhaps they 
were hibernating, and if the weather were warmer this kind of caccia 
would be more lively. 

We h^d added to our party two Sards — Gigi and Enricetto — 
reputed to be knowing hunters. They were cheery companions and 
willing workers, and never lost their tempers, but their ideas of the 
art of venerie differed from ours. Gigi has losUa hand by an ex- 
plosion of dynamite at the mines, but the remaining member was 
marvellously busy and useful. He was a capital shot and at odd 
hours would be out on the hill for partridges, seldom failing to score ; 
but his favourite occupation was to draw a stocking on to his stump 
and darn it — I mean the stocking ; the stump was sound enough. 
Enricetto had a mercurial temperament, which occasionally vented 
itself in irrepressible shouts when he saw any wild animal — an incon- 
venient practice when stalking. The worst thing he did was to 
break up one of my mouflon heads and take it out for his luncheon. 
After thiV) w^ chiefly used him to fetch supplies from the nearest 
town, at a distance of seventeen ndiles ; and he and his horse seldom 
failed to perform the double journey in the day, and to return laden 
with huge demijohns of wine and sacks of bread. 

On the first evening our anticipations were raised to the highest 
pitch by the accounts which the carabinieri gave 'Of the moufloni, or 
* mufli ’ as they fiimiliarly styled them, which they saw daily from 
the road — an account which we thought too good to be true, but 
which pur own experience afterwards confirmed. And now arose a 
tremendous controvert os to how they ought to be hunted. One 
writer says, ‘ These animals are almost impossible to get except by 
driving them, and this is a very uncertain proceeding.’ With the 
last part of this statement I agree. As to the first I believed there 
was a better way. 1 had come to stalk theqa, and stalk 1 would. 
The Sards on the other hand vehemently maintained that their 
method had always been pursued ; that it was to fly in the fcuse.of 
Providence to try any other, and' that none but a pestilent radical 
would suggest such a thing. Willing to humour them I stooped to 
conquer. On the first day we would go all together, and the Sards 
were to show us bow to hunt mouflon, but I secretly determined not 
to let pass a fkir .chance olf a stalk. , , 

, We started before daylight. Indeed, if I may make a harmless 
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boast, I saw every sunrise during the five weeks I remained in the 
island — that is to say when there was cfne. Nor will any one be 
successful at this sport who does not do likewise. But I am bound 
to confess there were so many mornings that the sky shook out the 
feather beds, instead of producing any sun at all, that the conceit 
does not amount to much. We ascended a ridge immediately behind 
the house, and followed its crest. The . snow, in spite of the three 
previous fine days, still lay everywhere except on some southern 
slopes. Alternate sun and frost had produced a crust upon its 
surface, in plunging through which eur feet made a terrible noise, 
which did not promise well for ^ still hunting.’ However, whatever 
its disadvantages, one learns more of the habits of an, animal in one 
day on the snow, than in three without it. And oh ! the exhilSTa- 
tion of that moment ! Here was fresh ‘ sign.* In the neighbour- 
hood of one of thes% clear slopes there were unmistakable mouflon 
tracks. Telescopes were immediately busy, notwithstanding the 
impatience of the natives, who thought this a needless waste of time. 

A few minutes later those blessed words, ‘ I have them,’ from C 

brought us all, eager worshippers, to his side. There they were sure 
enough — four brown spots on one of the southern slopes a mile or more 
<li8tant. We had never seen mquflon before, but there was no mis- 
taking the identity of the animal. The Sards were sceptical and said 
it was impossible to see mouflon at thall distance, but that they 
might be pigs. It was worth the delay of a few minutes to give 
these gentlemen a lesson, so we caijefully posed a telescope* on the 
rocks, and presided over the peepshow. As each man came up to 
look, it was amusing to watch his face. He would apply his eye 
with an expression of supercilious pity for our credulity. After a 
long gaze this would suddenly give place to an eager look, while the 
glass was convulsively clutched ; then a broad grin and h volley of 
smothered oaths followed. Boss’s 30-inch stalker was a new revela- 
tion to them, and visibly altered their attitude towards us. From 
that moment they recognised that we did know a thing or two which 
they had not dreamed of in their philosophy. 

These mouflon were close above the high road, and as they 
would obviously be put away by the first person that passed along it 
that morning, we did not attempt to stalk them, especially as they 
were all females or kids, and were separated from us by a deep 
valley. We went on along the ridge till we came to another favour- 
able spying place, and again^ called ^ halt. Again the telescope, or 
rather the practised eye behind it, was successful. This time the 
mouflon were in a shallow hollow in the ridge upon which we stood, 
and by dropping down to our left and keeping along parallel to the 
ridge we could reach them in twenty minutes. I'he Sards assumed 
an air of profound wisdom and showed how they were to be driven. 
I pointed out how they might be approached with certainty if they 
VoL. XXV.— No. 148. S 0 , 
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remained where they were. We compromised. They were to place 
themselves and the other guns as though for a drive, and I was to 
make the stalk. A long tramp through drifted snow took us to 
the rock which we had marked as overlooking the inacquia where 
they were. Lying flat on the top of it we scanned the slope 
below us with infinite precautions. There was nothing to be seen 
but the maequia, which was here so high and dense that it might 

have concealed a hundred. I sent C back to a point on the 

ridge three hundred yards further back, which coinmauiled the slope 
from a different angle, and whence I hoped he might see them. 
But while he was gone I continued to watch the waving covert 
below me, and at last saw a little brown jmtch in the dark green. 
This presently developed into the head and shoulders of a moufion. 
It was a long shot, but I had had plenty of time to get my hand 
steady. She fell stone dead in her tracks. Al the sonnd another, 
darker and more conspicuous, jumped up and stood for a moment ; 
I rammed in a second cartridge, and as he moved off I felt sure I 
had liit him. As a matter of fact he had received as deadly a wound 
as the other, and had fallen within ten yards, but the covert \v;is so 
dense that I was some time finding Idrn. This was a handsome 
young male. The other, I regret to say, was a female, but it was 
the first one I saw, and though (hi*^ chance came thus early, 1 could 
not tell that I should hjf\*e another. Afl(‘r this we always lot the 
ewes alone. The natives make no such distinction, but fire a charge 
of slugs into the brown at short range, as they are driven by the 
‘poste,’ Two of those subsequently killed by us had old wounds 
thus given. 

So triumphant a beginning was beyond the dreams of avarice. In- 
cidentally it raised us several pegs in the estimation of the natives, and 
proved to tliem the efficacy of our method. The great difficulty was 
to teach them the im|>ortanco of finding the game before the game 

found you. But from this time C 's suj>ericr skill was recognised, 

and brute force bowed to science. While at luncheon under a clump of 
fine iler, F made a clever spy of a small herd of mouflon contain- 

ing some good males* on the further side of the valley. They were 
lying in some* thin covert and the master ram lay on the top of a rock, 
only his dark brown shoulder and fine head being visible. In accordance 
with our plan for the day, while two of us were * posted * the third 
took the stalk, but this was a very different business from the fiirst 
trial. For the first time we discovered the exceeding shiftiness of 
the wind among these hills. A back current carried a warning mes- 

s^e to the herd, and F got only a long running shot. The 

Sards saM it was 'all the fault of this beastly stalking. 

I came home by myself, following the stream, where the maoquia 
is tallest and the snow was most drifted. When these long flexible 
shoiDts are bowed down by masses of snow, and interlaoed, it oouti* 
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tutes a temper-tiying obstacle comparable ohiy with the leg^fdhren 
of the Eastern Alps; On the way I saw another lot* of mouflon whom 
I had unwittingly distmbed in my struggle through the covert. Now 
let nobody suppose from this grand day’s sport that it is *easy to 
put salt on the tails of these wily beasts. To some extent, as often 
happens, we exhausted our luck on the first day, and we did not get 
another for many days. ' * * , . . 

To enable sportsmen to appreciate the difficulties of the sport, 
let me endeavour to describe this little wild* sheep ^nd his ways and 
surroundings. The mouflon is a small edition of the big-horn sheep 
of the Rocky Mountains. Though only about a fifth of the size, he 
carries the sajne sturdy body on short legs. Like that aifimal, his 
horns spring well back, and then curve downwards and forwards parallel 
with his cheeks ; and like him, instead of the wool of ’a sheep, he has 
the close hair of a deer. The colour of the ewes is also the same 
grey dun as theOtv« but the rams are distinguished by the 

rich dark brown of the shoulders and a black fringe of longer hair 
below the neck. On either side he bears a conspicuous grey saddle- 
mark, which some have supposed that nature intended as a target. 
If HO, it is like the false portholes jiainted on iron forts to deceive the 
enemy - "too far back and too high. The belly is a pure white. His 
meat is excellent when well hung, but in February very lean. I saw 
no herd of more than twelve. The old rams were sometimes solitary, 
but more often in smalt companies by themselves. The young rams 
were often in the company of the does. It seemed to us “that there 
was a preponderance of males, and we were told that the shepherds 
who bring their flocks to the hills in the spring, kill many ewes and 
kids at that season ; but this disparity may be only apparent, as the 
ewes are easily missed with the glass. 

He stands about the height of a Southdown sheep, but he 
carries a head that seems large, out of proportion to his body. The 
following are the measurements of our two best heads : — 

licngth round outer curve • • • 29 & 28 inches 

Span across horns ..... 21 „ 

Girth of horn at: Vase . • . . 9 & 10 „ 

• 

It will be seen that as regards length and span they are not far 
inferior to hig-bom sheep, but the girth and weight is much less. 1 
had no means of weighing those we got, but our chamois hunter 
thought the weight of the best about twice that of a large buck 
chamois, which would bring it to about 100 lbs. 

1 believe the mouflon, as I know him, is confined to the islands 
of Sardinia and Corsica. There are mouflon in Cyprus, and also in 
the mountains of Tonis, bat they are distinct species firom the 
Sardinian animal, and frm one another. * 

Tbke him all round I think the Ovis mustmon is the best hand 

8o2 
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at keeping a whole skin of any wild animal that I have banted, not 
excepting the chamois, whom I should place next. Rusi is not the 
word for him. He is up to all the tricks of the trade and several 
more. One writer states that to approach the xams is ^ not unaccom- 
panied hy danger.’ If to his other go<^ qualities this sturdy little sheep 
added that of occasionally showing fight, he would indeed be perfect. 
To say that * they frequent tlie precipitous bluffs, where even charcoal- 
burners *fiDd it diflScuIt to set foot/ as another writer avers, conveys 
a wrong impression. Though he lives on ground more or less steep, 
it is easy, and he has no occasion for any remarkable feats of agility. 
On the other hand, his best safeguard lies in the dense macquia which 
cqj^ers the hills. At this elevation it is exclusively composed of the 
tall * bruy ere ’ heather, from which the so-called * briar-root ’ pipes 
are made. This grows from two to six feet higl\. If this covert were 
continuous it would of coarse be imjiossible to sec an animal which 
stands little over two feet, but much of it has been burnt, and there are 
natural openings besides. It is in these openings that he must be 
sought when feeding. As all wild sheep are constitutionally restless, 
and never remain long in one place, it will be understood bow diSicult 
it is, even when they have been spied, to hold them with the* glass. 
They are constantly disappearing in the macquia, and have to be 
refound again and again before a stalk can l)e succes.sfally effected. 
When they are alarmed or * at gaze * they have a habit, or at least 
the rams have, of placing themselves in the middle of a bush of 
macquia, or at least in the shadow which it casta. The does, who 
are naturally less conspicuous, do this in a less degree. The mouflon 
are also assisted by the wonderful alertness of their eyes. I do not 
think that they see at a great distance, but they detect an exceeii- 
ingly slight sign at a moderate range. On one occasion I got up to 
a small band at so high a level that there was no covert at all except 
that of rocks. They were two hundred yards off at least, and feeding 
away, and the ground being bare I could see that there were uo out- 
liers — that fruitful source of unaccountable alarms. Vet the moment 
1 looked over with all the usual precautions, my cap, which closely 
matched the rocks, was * picked up,’ and the Islam communicated to 
the whole lot. No deer or chamois that I am acquainted with would 
have detected so slight a movement at that distance. This experience 
was repeated on several occasions. The Siwds have a fable relating 
that a hair which fell from the head of a hunter was smelt by the 
wild boar, while the stag heard it, and the mouflon saw it. When 
ataxUed they whistle as a chamois, and occasionally a Highland sheep 
does^ 

One of their &vonrite devices is to seek for spots on the lee side 
of a ridge where the eurrents of air meet. Here in otherwise &voar- 
able positions they are quite unapproachable. And the of it is 
there is no means of finding it out until the stalker, after annnoiint- 
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ing all other difficulties, arrives within two hundred^ards, only to find 
the treacherous wind tickling {he backs of, his ears. Well he knows 
that he will presently find their couches warm but empty, I also 
fancy, though I cannot prove this meanness against them, that they 
practise an artful dodge which is not unknown to red deer. This is 
to circle round an object which has excited some suspicion until 
they get the wind of it 

Many of our largest and most interesting days were spent in vainly 
trying to defeat craft of this kind, and to circumvent some strategical 
position that ultimately proved impregnable. At4ast they begin to 
feed; fading light compels us to do something, a fiat crawl through 
thin macquia. a suspicious old ewe in the way, who will keep looking 
back instead* of attending to her supper, finally a long running 
in the failing light without result — some such record was a frequent 
experience, but such days are not failure. 

The ground on which we found them may be described as broken 
rather than mountainous. The valley in which we chiefly hunted is 
a wide tract bounded on either side by considerable ridges, and con- 
taining quite a maze of shallow corries, affording excellent shelter in 
all weathers, and where the wind was most aggravating for the 
stalker. . Most of the valleys hereabouts contain groves of fine old 
ilex in the hollows. These ilex woods contain splendid timber of 
that species, as well as oaks. I saw one o( the former in the hollow of 
which four men could easily have lain abreast. But the destruction 
of them is most melancholy. The pastoral! seem out of pure»wanton- 
ness to build their fires under the finest trees of the grove, and 
it was a common sight to see such giants thus done to death and 
stretching their gaunt arms to the sky, or overthrown by the wind. 
On the day following the one above described, I went some miles 
down the road and explored carefully a valley thus wooded. The ilex 
were splendid to look upon ; but though 1 tramped for many miles 
through the snow, there was not a single track of mouflon to be 
found, and the reason was sufficiently obvious. The ilex produce an 
immense crop of acorns, and large droves of tame pigs are brought 
into the woods under the charge of * pastorali.! The mouflon there- 
fore quit the neighbourhood of these forests. Now jour ^pet valley 
was free from such woods, with the exception of some small groves 
too remote for it to be worth while to bring the pigs so far, and 
which were given over to the wild boar. These had tracked up the 
snow, which lay there like a cattle-yard. 

These boar lie too close in the *day time to stalk, and as a rule 
can only be driven ; but on several occasions we caught glimpses of 
them, and once by a f<»rtanate chance bagged one while stalking 
mouflon. We were all together on that day, and were Q»yuig for 
monflon from some high rocks. One of our men was at the bottom 
of the slope four or five hundred yards off, and started a fine boar 
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from a bunch of scrub. He came out into the open and stood half- 
way down the slope, unconscious of our presence as we were of his, 
until Enricetto jumped up, yelling ^ Cinghiale ! cinghiale ! ’ (wild boar) 
at the top of his voice, and waving his arms. This was the Sard 
notion of the best way to get a quiet shot. The boar started at his 
best speed, and tore across the slope below us as if he hail forgotten 
something, his stumpy black body ploughing up the snow at every 

stride. F ^ was the first to get hold of his rifle, an American re* 

peater, and began * pumping lead * with it. I rushed back and laid 
hold of the first rifle I could find, which happened to he G— ^s. 
He was twenty yards off and could see the fun, but not having his 
rifle coiild not get a shot in. When I got into position the boar was 
stmight l^low us, going at a great pace through some burnt macquia, 
where he showed plainly against the snow among the black stems. 
I fired a length .ahead of him. Some one said * £ fcrrato,* and the 
beast seemed to slacken his pace. Before I could load my single 

barrel again, F got in two more shots, and at the last, as it 

appeared, piggy rolled over among the maccjuia. When we got 
down to him he was still sitting up, champing blood and foam. I 

got C ’s big alpenstock firmly planted against his side, so that 

he could not charge, and F gave him the coup de grace with 

his hunting-knife. He was a fine boar, about as big as they make 
them in this island, which, is less than they grow to on the mainland. 
Only one bullet had struck him, and passed clean through. Of coarse 

we assumed that this was F ’s last shot, but after the ‘ gralloch * 

we followed the track backwards and found that the blood began 
a bnudred yards from where he fell. It was therefore plain that 
the fetal shot might have been fired by either of us, and the question 
would have remained for ever unsolved if it had not been for a curious 
piece of evidence. We carried the boar to the top of the ridge, and, 
some further cleansing being necessary, a small battered piece of 

copper was found in his liver. Now F fboots with a solid 

ballet, whereas I used an express, the bullet i>f which carries a copper 
tube in the hollow. The bullet had passed through, but it bad left 
behind this unmistakable * certificate of origin.] Poor cowboy ! 

We were obliged to bow down in the house of Bimmon, and, for 
the satisfaction of our Sards, devote a day or two to the ccusda 
grosaa which they esteem so much. A motley band of peasants, 
accompanied by a variety of dogs, appeared at an early hour one 
morning by agreement. »Some who came from a distance had camped 
fi>r the night in the woods. They were very kecoi and confident, and 
expected no pay beyond a supply of wine and a share of such game 
as might be killed. All had guns, but in a more or less rideety coiu 
dition. The barrels of some were badly cracked; nottobewendmd 
at, for the muzzles were * stoppered * with plugs of grass when not 
in Q^^and donbtlesB these trivial obstacles were ocoarionally for- 
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gotten. I was told of one man who shot unth an ancient piece which 
had a distinct elbow in the barrel. This slight blemish, he said, had 
been made by his grandfather, so that only the owner should pos- 
sess the secret of shooting with it» 

Before each drive there was a great deal of voluble discussion, not 
to say quarrelling, as to how the drives were to be taken, and who 
were to act as beaters. About a third were told off for this purpose, 
while the remainder with ourselves occupied the * posts* on the ridge 
above the drive, or on the slope which was to be driven. *1 confess 
1 envied the beaters, for we were soon^ chilled to the bone at the posts. 
They did not appear to attach much importance to driving down 
wind. The heaters kept up a discordant din, but the dogs^did most 
of the work.* We took four or five drives that day ; boar or mouflon 
were seen in most of them, but only one or two snap shots were ob- 
tained and the result was nil. They say a small pig passed within 
twenty yards of me without my knowing it. The following day we 
drove down to the little village whence most of these men came, and 
took some likely-looking places on another range. The result was 
no better. If we made any sceptical remarks as to any drive, we 
were greeted with, * Cervi — altro ! * (with emphasis) * Anche moufloni 
— Anche cinghiale — Suro, sure I’ (crescendo). This indeed was a 
formula with which we grew very familiar while we remained in 
Sardinia, but after this experience we did^ot trouble the native form 
of sport, if such it can be called. Perhaps we were unlucky ; cer- 
tainly many boar are killed in this way, but 1 believe very few 
moufion. This is borne out by the following, which is given by Mr. 
Tennant as the average annual bag on the Marquis of Laconi’s estate, 
which is one of the largest and best preserved on the island; 
Mouflon, 5 ; red deer, 10 ; fallow deer, 40 ; boar, 85 ; partridges, 500 ; 
hares, 150; rabbits, 300; woodcock, 160; snipe, 125;* duck, 100; 
quail, 50 ; plover, 30 ; bustards, 5. There are a few red deer on 
these ranges, and the Sards would occasionally point out an old 
mouflon track in the snow which had been enlarged by the sun, and 
assert that it was a red deer. 1 saw no genuine fresh red deer*8 
tracks myself, but the exceptionally severe •weather had perhi^ 
driven them away from the high ground. Fallow deer must also be 
sought at a lower level. 

Ketumiug from that expedition in the evening in the little wag- 
gonette we had hired, we had on object lesson in the obstinacy of Sard 
horses. Such a pair of jibbers 1 never saw before. After a series of 
tremendous struggles, during which we progressed about a mile in 
an hour, we gave it up and walked home. The driver arrived there 
at midnight leadiii^ his horses. The next day.be made another 
attempt, but ultimately he was beaten, and had to walk twelve miles 
to fet^ another pair# 

After this we returned with renewed seat to our own methods# 
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tlianking car stars that we were not dependent upon a mixed rabble 
of Sards for our sport. It* was not all plain sailing, however, for the 
weather again turned abominably rough, and remained so almost 
without intermission for the rest of our stay. One does not expect 
to find the Arctic regions within 150 miles of Africa. Daily we had 
to free heavy falls of snow and hail which condemned us to a volun- 
tary imprisonment for hours together under some hospitable rock, wait- 
ing for such a clearance as would make it possible to use the telescope. 
But our worst enemy was the wind. So thrashing, hammering, per- 
sistent a gale I never tried to stand against. The windows of the 
cantoniera were partly blown in, and the fine powdery snow poured 
in through the broken panes for several days continuously, while 
outside nothing was to be seen but whirlwinds of snow and columns 
of spray a hundred feet high, torn up from the suriace of the river. 
Even when the snow ceased to fall the wind was so high that it 
caught up the snow in wreaths and filled the air with the fine par- 
ticles like a fog, so that no use could be made of the glass. Nor was 
this the worst of it, for, though we faced the weather, and by {latience 
succeeded in finding the game, some shuddering current of air, 
whirling round the corries and rebounding from the cUfTs, would 
carxy a warning to their senses, from whatever quarter we attempted 
to approach, and time after time good stalks were six>iled. Still we 
were often reminded of our latitude, even on the worst days, by dis- 
tant visions, as through a veil, of gleams of southern sun bathing in 
golden light the low country whijph lay beyond the influence of this 
centre of storms. More rarely we enjoyed a whole day’s respite, 
which we thought heavenly by contrast, and in some sheltered 
corner we would pretend to take a siesta after the manner of these 
parts, with the head pillowed on a bunch of wild thyme, and its 
scent filling the nostrils. 

On such a day we had one of the prettiest of stalks. We had 
spied from the top of a ridge two old stagers — rams of quite excep- 
tional quality — on the slope below ns. They were thinking of 
settling for the day, and the wariness with which they sought a 
retreat was highly instructive. After trying several spots they 
ascended the opposite slope, and at last lay down within shot of the 
top of it, but so carefully concealed that though they lay on snow 
and where the scrub was thin, if three powerfal telescopes bad not 
watched every move, we should certainly have lost them when they 
lay down. We liad now to^get down our side of the valley, 
which was, naturally, in full view ; but the maeqiiia, which generally 
frvoma the game, sometimes helps the hunter. Lying on our backs, 
and pushing onrselves down through the snow with our elbows, we 
slid in and out among t^elow bushes, as well oonoealed as our qtiany, 
and reached the bottom in safety. Thence a shallow nrrim led us 
eaiflj to the top of the ridge under which the uoiiflon lay, and 
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following it along to the well-noted point above thenii and finding 
the wind there sure and steady, we felt pretty safe of a fair AoL I 
crept down the hill till I was nearly level with the rams, and could 

just make out a pair of horns. O , who was to take the shot^ got ' 

straight above them and much nearer. We stayed like this A>r 
twenty minutes waiting for them to rise, when suddenly, without 
warning, rhyme, or reason, they sprang from their beds and bounded 

down the slope without a pause, Cr got in a futile running 

shot. I was too astonished even to do that. The cause* remains to 
this moment a mystery, but these is one hypothesis which fits the 
case. We had left Gigi forty yards behind on the other side of 
the ridge with strict injunctions not to move. I hope 1 am not 
doing him an injustice, but it is just possible that, as we had% long 
passed out of his sight, overcome by curiosity he came over the ridge 
to see what had become of us. If he did so it is certain that the 
rams would see him before he saw them. When we returned to the 
spot where we had left him, he wore an exceedingly innocent expres- 
sion, but he did not inquire if the shot had been successful. 

The cantoniera was not attractive by daylight. Even at the 
worst of the weather we went out on the off chance, and by sheer 
perseverance sometimes got a stroke of luck and conquered fortune 
against odds. On one of the most unpromising of days we struggled 
against the gale to our favourite spyfaig-place. On the ridge we 
found that, even if the fulling snow would have allowed a clear sight, 
the wind was too high to hold|the glass steady. So^we* descended 
into' a deep valley at right angles to the course of the wind, and 
sought a big rock. Here we built a huge fire, and, baking alternate 
sides of our bodies, waited to see whose x>&tience would first give out. 

For five hours we waited for a chance, and then gave in and 
followed the stream homewards, but kept a bright look-out as we 
passed certain deep hollows on the sheltered side, well knowing that 
in weather like this all the living things in the valley must be con- 
centrated in such spots. We had passed several of these and were 

nearing the high road when C , who was in front, dropped on the 

track. We followed his example and felt fof our glasses, now almost 
useless from damp. High up the slope he had seen a mouflon, and 
we now made out four cunning old rams, the same, as we believed, 
whom we bad seen on previous oocasious, but who had always 
eluded us. They were sheltering under a steep slope where the 
patchy of heather were quite s)x feet high, which accounted for 
their choice of the spot. Getting into a hollow we went straight up 
aft them, with very fidnt expectation of getting within shooting 
distance. Perhaps they thought that nobody would be fool mioagh 
to be huntang on muih a day. In any cafe they were less vigilaat 
than usoaU the wind seemed to be whirling about in every 

dbeotion we got tight up to them before they were ‘jumped.^ 'It 
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ms impossible to tell exactly where they were, and the first sign I 
saw was a pair of horns describing a series of arched curves. I had 

just time to shout to G to look out, when they bolted up the 

hill across a patch of open ground. The leader had bis heels in 

the air before he could cross it. G *s shot also seemed to tell. 

Then I tried to get into a sitting position for a steady shot when 
they should reappear in the qext oi>entng, but I forgot how steep 
the hill was, and roll^ clean over backwards, heels over head, and 
only recovered myself to fire a futile shot. Again I got into position 
with the bead on the sky line, feeling sure that one or another would 
turn there to look for his scattered companions. Exactly so ! A 
massive pair^of shoulders and horns clear cut against the sky ! Click 
— ^1 had forgotten to put a cartridge in. Egregious duffer ! *fiit-head ! 
tender-foot ! Pile on the epithets-- you will never have such another 
chance. Casting a hasty glance at the dead mouflon we followed 
up the trail, and soon found blood on the snow, which quickly led 
us to the body of another. We had two beauties at any rate, but 
we ought to have had the lot. 

These two had heads which are not easy to beat, but there were 
two or three veterans about, with heads as wide and strong, and in 
addition with the outward turn of the tips of the boms, which gives 
such a character to some of the Asian sheep, ami, more rarely, to the 
American big-horn. We weaa greedy for one of these, and for many 
days counted all else as ^ trash but they set quite as much value on 
their trophle8.as we did. One day pve spied such a one, well placed 
on the opposite slo))e of a deep valley. He had others nearly as 
good in his company as well as some ewes, but we recked not of 
them. A solemn resolution was agreed to, to spare no time or trouble 
to get this fellow ; and having so resolved, we immediately broke 
it. The first difficalty was to get down the slope below us, which 
was in view. We ought to have returned along the ridge for a mile 
to where a hollow would have covered us, but to save a qtuirter of an 
hour we clipped it. 1 fancied there was a litUc ravine below us, but 
the slope proved painfully smooth, and the covert was unusually thin 
and the snow abominably white. Having got a third of the way 
down in safety, slithering we could not slither up again, 

and bad to risk it. Now these crafty sheep praotised a dirty little 
trick, which we observed on more than one previous occasion* They 
really saw us all the time, but preUnded that they did not, and re- 
mained apparently unconscious un(il we disappeared from their sight 
into the gi^y of the stream, when they instantly departed. Fortu- 
nately we bad left Benjamin on the top of the ridge with a telescope 
to guard against sndi a contingency. Finding them gone we now 
signalled him to join ns. Jle bad seen that their heads were turned 
towards ns, but they did not even rise from their beds until thc^ 
thought their departare would be unobserved. They then separated 
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into two parties, bnt B ■ - had kept his glass on the patriarch and 

two or three others who accompanied him. He reported that they 
had passed over a shoulder of the mountain towards a certain deep 
oorrie which we knew to be a favourite sanctuary. We now made ' 
a big detour^ as we should have done in the first instance, and at 
length reached the rim of this lasin. From here, after a long 
search, we again discovered •them, ^'o approach was a different busi- 
ness in this concave hollow. For several hours we wound ourselves 
about among the low bushes, and horribly cold work i^as this flat 
crawling in powdery snow ; but it .was impossible to get nearer than 
a quarter of a mile. We bad left Benjamin at the point where we 
had refound them, with instructions to hold them wifji the glass* 
Once he t!hought they had discovered us, for all their heads mnt up 
together ; but, turning his glass towards the quarter at which they 
were looking, he <liscovered the cause in a large boar snouting about 
the scrub. In the meanwhile there was nothing for it but to wait 
till they fed into a more accessible place. This they at length did, 
feeding down the stream till a friendly shoulder hid them. Then 
we jumped up and ran along the hill as quickly as our stiffened limbs 
could travel, till we got right above them. The supreme moment 
seemed to have arrived. Th.ey were quietly feeding through some 
tall macquia towards a clearing. We slid down a hollow which faced 
this oj>ening, and waited seventy ynrds»from it. P'irst came a sus- 
picious old ewe gazing about. Now they were all in the open 
except the big one. l^st of all ]ie trotted out, and tume'd to graze 
on the edge of a steep bank, the w'hole length of his broad back 
exposed to us. What a grand trophy he will make set up in Ward’s 
best style ! It was just the loveliest chance I ever saw, and after such a 

stalk too ! I whispered to F to take him so. There was a crash 

of lead on splintered rock — twenty bounds, and he was gone. Alas 
that the minute trembling of some superfluous misbegotten nerve 
should squander all that labour, forethought, endurance, and science I 
Well ! 1 know whereabouts be is, and I hope to look him up again 
some day. 

It would be extremely interesting to me, but I fear tedious for the 
reader, to describe other stalks, successful or the reverse. I will eon* 
tent myself with saying that notwithstanding quite an epidemic of 
misses we secured nine mouflon and one boar, all by ftdr stalking. 

I will conclude this paper with a suggestion or two that may be 
useful to any one who may follow in^our footsteps. If he understands 
stalking, by aU means let him take a telescope, which must be used 
with industiy and perseverance. Nor let him be content with 
looking the ground over ouoe or twice. In such covert an an i ma l 
may be hidden one minute and exposed tl^e next. If he most drive 
let him avoid surrounding himself with a tribe of natives. Two or 
three are enough to drive a wide area far sheep. Let them drive, 
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while he pots himself in the best post. His individual chance will be 
as good or better than if the ridge were lined with impetnous natives. 
The head quarters should be as far as possible from a tovrn. A few 
Italian cigars carried in the pocket are the best passport. The best 
season for stalking mouflon would probably be the summer, when they 
are high up on the peaks where the rocks are nearly bare ; but there 
may be danger of fever until October. Supplies should be fetched 
every two or three days from the nearest town by a man on horse- 
back. To aVoid the necessity of carrying much money, a sum should 
be deposited with solne agent there, and everything paid for through 
him. If the sportsman carries a good stock of wholesome incredulity, 
and relies upon his own judgment, he will enjoy himself. If he dis- 
covers>tny particular preserve, 1 hope he will more on to some other 
equally good, or, should 1 find him in my quarters, there might be a 
bad case of vendetta. 

E. N. Bi'XTOJf. 
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Every debate makes its contribution to the mass of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies ^lich must surely be strewn as thickly on th€f floor of the 
House of Commons as good intentions can be in another place ; but 
I supi>ose that few measures of recent times have disappointed 
the prophets so much as the Corrupt Practices Act. Even its authors 
must bo surprised at its success, and at the complete way in which 
it has destroyed the vile corruption of electors, which was so long 
almost a national institution, and which, even in the present genera- 
tion, was often considered to be quite as venial as poaching. 

Many families still feel the burden of the cost of elections fought 
bv their ancestors in past dfiys, and know to their sorrow that such a 
farm and such an estate had to be sold in consequence, but few 
probably are aware of the way in wfiich the money went; so an 
account of some papers which were found accidentally at^ Castle Hill 
may be; of interest, as showing how an unsuccessful candidate could 
si>end (between 3,0(X>/. and 4,000f. in a borough which had but 323 
electors. Tlie candidate was Mr. John Fortescue, first cousin and 
son-in-law of Karl Clinton, of Castle Hill ; the borough was Barnstaple, 
the occasion a bye-election in 1747, caused by the elevation of Mr. 
Henry Kolle, M.P., to the peerage ; and the papers consist of three 
letters from and one to Frederick, Prince of Wales ; a register, two 
canvass-books, which are always alluded to as * Polls,’ the acconnt- 
b(K)k of the head agent, and a large number of bills and vouchers, 
both of his and the sub-agent’s, neatly tied up with strips of white 
buckskin* 

Politics, as such, do not appear to have entered much into the 
contest, though party feeling ran so high that, in the previous year, 
Gibbon the histori&n, then a schoolboy of nine years old, was, in his 
own words, buffeted and reviled because his ancestors had been Tories. 
The situation, however, was brieSy this : — 

The Parliament of 1741 had just been dissolved, Heniy Pelham, 
at the head of the Broad Bottom Administration, having been Prime 
Minister since 1744 ; the Jacobite insurrection had been crushed at 
CuUoden in 1746, bati notwithstanding naval victories off Finirterre 
and Ushant, we were getting the worst of the war with the FVench in 
the Low Countries, although the union with the Dutch BepnUic was 
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never more cordial or better established. There had been a congress 
at Breda, but it led to nothing, and the King's speech dissolving Par- 
liament on the 17th of Jane concluded by saying that, as the present 
Parliament would necessarily determine in a short time, and as 
nothing would give so much weight and credit to his affairs abroad 
in the present conjuncture as to show the dependence he had u^)ou 
the affections of his people hediad judged it ex{)edient speedily to 
call a new Parliament.^ So far the King’s speech, which is liorne 
out by the subjoined extract from Tatam’s History, which is quoted 
in the same volume of Hansard ; but the Ministry was really in the 
most disorganised condition, and the result of the elections aggra- 
vated rather than reduced tl e internal dissensions of which this vivid 
accounf is given in Ballantyne's Life of Lord Carteret (p. ^23) ; — 

Many cciimcib wen* at this time held at St. James’^ with re^rd to the utnt»* of 
aflair« abroad, particularly Ih in Ilotland, where tho party the l*rinco of 
Orange had a great ascendency, and evm thing hccukkI to co-opnnte to\iards a 
strict and heart} union bet^irn the States4iuni lal and (treat llritain, pro\ided 
the States could haio Ijetm u^-«ured of her steady jM»rS'*vcrunc>* in th** satue Mat* in 
of public councils, yvhich it wa*» pn-tendnl they eouM not if the Parliament coi^tiiiuesl 
to bit. As the goM'rnment of Kiiglaiid hud now efTected so thorough a compre- 
hension of all parties, b<>th witlmut and within do«»r**, they deteruiiiied by om* bold 
stroke to rt*mov6 this objection, anti to adtis** ln*i >laj«^U iniai«*diatfly to diasolu* 
the rarhament, and to lea\e the people to tluir choice of new representathi^. 
Tins was certainly a ver} wott* nieaiMre, as it timdt*d to show all liut(>]s^ that the 
gOTemmciit of JCngland was not afraid to part «neii with a l^arliuiuent llmt had so 
signally and s*ic(t*sbfully oterted itKdf in extitiguisktng a domestic rels Ilion, and in 
supporting at an incredible a foreign war. 11 ts Majesty look the adTicv ; 

on the 17th of June he prorogued the rarluunent, and on the iMh it was diHhol\«‘d. 

Tlie elections all orer Oreat Britain went on with unparalleled unanimity, and 
were attended with ^ery few of their usual commotious. 

The landed interest npp*an*d to U* as strong as e\er in the counties, but a 
sensible alterati(»n,was found with regurd to many of the borroughs I'h 4 > \ast 
successes of the war, the prodigious prizes takeu from thu eiiem} , and the many 
advantages Britain had aoquiivd in point of trade, enriched the marino and mer- 
cantile gentlemen to suc^h a d»*grce that numbers of them were enabled to aspire 
seats in Parliament, and were supported w ith a greaUr eflusiou of money than 
ever had been known to be expended on such occa-rions. 

The minister who was now generally IfKiktd upon to be Mr. Pelham was unable 
to stop the cummt of corruption which ran in mime places Where be thought the 
elections were securd in favour of the government. He appeared, however, per- 
fectly easy, and declared on all occasions that all parties were indifferent to him, 
provided they were in the interest of their country, which should he liU only 
object \ and if be exertud himself, it was in favour of those whom he personally 
esteemed, and who he thought would agree to the wise and moderate system he 
hod laid down. • 

In some places the disaffected endeavoured to revive the inflnenee that had 
operated so powerfully in the latter part of Sir Robert Walpole's adminiatration, 
a^ at the last gen^ election. But in Westminster only 544 voUns out of 
14,000 could be found to vote against the Court candidates, and ^ tho ^irit both 
of ppposition and disalEmtion wa^ibund propoiUonatdy abated in all other 

• * Singes speech, 17th of Janob 1747* 
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in tile United Kingdom; so it was eaaly foreseen tim appnadungParliainnit 
would be of the same temper as the last,’ * 

m 

In 1747, after the Congress of Breda, Harringtoxi) one of the 
Secretaries of State, wished to put an end to the war : Newcastle, 
the other Secretary, terribly anxious to gain the King's personal, 
favour, desired that the wretched military business should continue. 
The dispute was only closed by the dismissal of Harrington with a 
heavy pension. On the 29th of October, the day after Harrington’s 
resignation, Chesterfield took the vacant .place ; anxiously pressed to 
accept by Newcastle, who feared that if he refused the King would 
again send for Granville (Ixird (Carteret). Chesterfield accepted, 
hardly, as lic said, knowing whether he was on bis head or his heels ; 
and the cliaotic condition of the MimVtry became every month more 
evident. The King hated all hit* adviser^ ; but, unable to get rid of 
them, left them to do as they pleased, bitterly saying he was not 
cnmjietent to assist them in cases of difficulty. ‘ No real business 
was done,' said Chest ci field to lord Marchxnont ; ‘there was no plan; 
and, in iliffert‘nces of opinion, the King bid thi*m do what they thought 
fit, an<l continued very indolent, sa^'ing that it signified nothing, as 
his Fon, for whom he did not care a louf*e, was to succeed him, and 
would live* long enough to ruiu us all ; fo that there was no govern- 
ment at all.’ 

In October 1747, Chesterfield told Marchmont that he did not 
know where the government lived. There was no government ; they 
met, nn<l talked, and then said, ‘ J^ird, it is late ; when^hall we meet 
to Udk over this again?' In that same month, the differences 
between Newcastle and his brother were so extreme that they could 
not speak to each other without falling into a i)assion, and actually 
declined to meet. The leader in the House of Commons would not 
see the leader in the House of Lords. Pelham and Chesterfield were 
anxious for peace ; Newcastle, not understanding what he was talking 
about, urged the continuance of the war. Before the j'ear was out, 
Chesterfield, disgusted with his personal situation, and declaring 
that what might become of the other ministers was no business of 
his, resolved to resign. * 

Under these circumstances the public welfal'e was natural^ 
the last thing to be considered, and the cynical views expressed by 
Horace Walpole iii the following letter were no doubt universally 
adopted : — 

TAe ITaa. Iforaoe JValpoU t^the Hon, Henry Seymour Cofntay. 

Twickcafasin ; Juno 6# 1747* 

Ton will think I hnv. ranorod my philowph j from 'Windsor with my tan 
thhifp UtheTi for I nm writiqg to yon in nli this trtnqiullity while s Psiiismant is 
hantiiag tbont my esn. YonknowitisgoiivtoliedisiolTed; Ismtold yonan 

• Bidlna^<k Xifo y J>rd (hiIMvt, pp. SSS^ 
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tahm ctje of, though I dou^ know where, nor whether enybodj thet choooes you 

win querrel with me becauee he doei chooeo you, u did \ one of the 

calamifies of roy life which I have bore aa abominabiy well as I do moat about which 
I don't care. They say the prince has taken up 200,000/. to cany elections which 
he wont cany: he hsd much better have saved it to buy the Parliament after it 
is chosen. A new set of peers are in embryo to add more dignity to the silence of 
the House of Lords. 1 could tell you much election newsj none else ; through not 
being thoroughly attentive to so import|Dt a subject, as to he sure one ought to be, 
1 might now and then mistake, and give you a candidate for Durham in place of 
one for Southampton, or name the returning officer instead of the candidate. In 
general I believe it is much as usual -those sold in detail that afterwards will he 
sold in the representation— the ministers bribing Jacobites to choose fiiendaof 
their own — the name of w('U< wishers to the prestmt establishment, and patriots, 
outbidding minbters that they may make the better niarkc^t of their own patriotism ; 
in short, all England, under some nam** or other, is ju^t now to bi*. bought and 
sold.* 

History docs not relate in what constituencies the Prince of 
Wale^ made of his 200,000/., but apj>an*ntly it was not all 
absorbed in the general election, whereas Tlioinas Den>on and Henry 
Bolle, Esq., were returned for the borough of Ibim.staple on the 2iid 
of July, 1747. I do not think there waj% a contest there on thi'i 
occasion : the di.ssolution seems to have come rather unexpectedly, 
and jirobably it was known that Mr. Rolle was to Imve a jicerage, so 
it may have been agreed that the fight should take phice over the 
I’acancy thus created, when ^^>th sidi‘.<» w'ould havi' pb*nty of time to 
marshal their foree» and promote the prosjuTity of the town; but 
from this letter of tlie Prince of WAUm it wc^uld seem that there was 
at one time some apprehension lest the arrangement might W 
upset 

Tu Ijord 

HatnrrUy Kvuning. 

5fy D' Ijord, I return V" my thanks fur the very distinct account Y" have 
Sent me, and 1 think things apear in a very good way ; hut niy Opinion in to 
Secur 'em, which by making Froc-mcn can't fail, av I du'ot dvmbt prop^T, and Safe 
People will be fix'd on by Y". I can never imagine iCoiu's to fihdinh, as to miss 
now his Peerage, which in all likol^LcxKi is for him Ari/rc du IWrgtr^ so I caQ*t 
doubt of tbe Vacancy, and in that case Y’ llrother in l^w (l^ord Lyttelton), might 
atop the Officers of the llovenue, of flying in Y' face, Imt if hU Christianity, 
Morality, or Servile Obedirhee to P^^ or to (he recanting Pay Master (Pitt), 
Should hinder him bf it, tbe Frce-men will Set all wrigbt. * Aa to tbe *expeiioa I'll 
go as fiur as aa 1 have engag'd, l,fi00L, which with the 2,200/., 1 hope will do, and 
the Book of the prv^fcnt expence, leav's no Hoorn to doub^ of it, unlees the Treaeuiy 
waa let loose, which 1 tlunk considering all, is not very likely. I havo never 
Spok'n of this, nor Surely Sba'ot, tho* I should not be Surprised if tlicy’d Suspect 
eomethiiig, my friendalitp to and tY'* to L^ Granule not making Y* a 
favorite ^ that pretty Clan. Every thing ia here as uaual, Y’ friends hope after 
this trouble of Y' will be over, to see Y% and I dare Say Y* know, My D' L'^ that 
Y* have no hett#r friend than 

FfiEnBUXGK P. 

The conduct of MessriL Bolle and Benson in the aflTair geems to 


Lord Orford's fTerib. vol. v. p. 28. 
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have been rather peculiar. The former, though owing hii peerage 
to the government, was so forgetful of hie creator as to have snppfie4^ 
the opposition candidate with ftmds^ while the latter changed Bfdea 
in the course of the election, and was p^pared to use his vote ai|d 
inBuence against the gentleman to .whose expenses he had made a 
substantial contribution ; but, after all, he was not the onl^ voter in 
the borougli who altered his opinion!;. the pax>erB show that some of 
them did not act without good reason, and the arguments maj have 
been as cogent in his case as in theirs. . But it is now time that 
I gave some account of the constituency and of the papers in 
<|iiestion. 

The parliamentary representation of the ancicmt capital of North 
])evoij was ht this time in the hands of th(^ Corporation, consisting of 
the mayor, two aMermen,an(l twenty-four common councilmen — and 
the freemen, who obtained their privileges either by inlteritance or in 
hoim; un(^x[»lained way, of wliich more Iiereafter, through the magis- 
tnites. In all, there were 322 names on the register when the con- 
fc.Hl b«‘gan, including three peers — Tx>rd Clinton, I-,ord Gower, and 
Lonl Kollc- but over a third were what we should call ‘ out- voters : * 
(be* 200 or t-o who resided in the town were very unevenly divided 
among llic tnides, (licre being no less than 3(J weavers and wool- 
(•oinher»> and 27 connected with the leather industry ; hatters, car- 
penters, and butchers had each eight n‘j»rescntatives ; barbers, four, 
were numerous as grocers ; while excisemen, five, were more plenti- 
ful (han eith<*r. Tlu* gl<ive-makers,yrho still flourish at Bam^ple, had 
tHo of (heir IkxIv among the freemen, but there was only one tailor 
aiiil one bakt r. ( >f iniikeoixTs, however, and victuallers there were 
six, supported by three maltsters and four cooj)er'3. The general 
list incluiiiiig, beside the three peers, fourteen ‘esquires,’ six 
‘ gents," ten ‘ clerks/ nine mariners, seven soldiers and marines, 
one doctor and two ajH^theoaries, one farmer and two husbandmen, 
with three schoolmasters — of whom two were Dissenters and non- 
rci-idcnt -and three destitute freemen ‘in y** workhouse.’ Alto- 
gether a very mixed lot — but unanimous, I doubt not — and ahead of 
tludr times, in disapproving the Septennial Act, inasmuch as a 
contest brought with it meat, drink, clothes, lodging, washing, 
medical attendance, and i>ocket-money for the free and independent 
elector. 

In providing the above on this occasion, Air. Forteseue spent, as 
] have said, between S,000f. and 4,QP0£. Mr. John Exter, (he agent, 
accounts for 3,S98L 18s. 7(2, ; but I am not quite sure whether or no 
this includes a sum of 3982, IBs. 7(2, spent by Lord Clinton and the 
candidate himself for the purposes of the electi<m. There is reason 
to think it does not; but apart from this tjie total is summed up as 
fonows:— 

VoL. XXV. -No. 148. 
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£ 9. d. 

1,901 S 6 
787 4 8 

£2,088 8 2 

210 4 5 
494 6 0 

£710 10 5 

£3,398 18 7 

Showing 2/i 1 7^ Ment ’ and 1,28 H. expended for other purposes — 
which is more than the authmse;^ maximum for the present Barn- 
staple division of some ten thousand voters. 

In exaniining the general account, the heaviest items of a modern 
election bill are found conspicuous by their absence. There is no 
charge for printing ; the agents seem to have worked for nothing, 
Mr. Exter, who got ICM. 10s. for his trouble, alone excepted. Sta- 
tioneiy is represented by four purchases of paper — at Is. a quire — 
pens^ sealing-wax, and wafers, amounting to 6s. in all, with b<K>ks 
4s. 6d^ There is no rent charged for the committee-room, which was 
cheaply furnished with 13(/. worth of dome, a mop and a utensil ; nor 
is there a trace of anything in the 8hai)e of a public meeting, beyi>nd 
a small charge for the expense of searching if any affidavit had been 
filed about the riot ; in fact, the only portion of this large expendi- 
ture, eqai\*alent to nearly 2<500f. at the present day, which was not 
corrupt, was the cost of the messengers and the sums given for jour^ 
ney money to those voters who came from a distance. Something 
over half of the general account went in H(]uor, while ^ expenses on 
freemen ' — which probably meant ‘ drinks round ’ — is a very common 
explanation of the minor entries, which begin on the 24th of June 
and are continued daily or at short intervals up to the 17tb of Sep- 
tember. From that day — the date, apparently, of the Pleasure Fair, 
a very great local institution — there is a break to the 22nd of October, 
and the payments cease in this account-book on the 7th of November, 
which was the time at which a certain letter from a great {K*xsonage 
was received. 

Some of the items are curious, and throw a gpod deal of light on 
the cost of living in those days. Anticipating the formal promotion 
of Mr. KoHe to the peerage, Mr. Fortescue commenced his campaign 
duxiiig the first election, and for ten days from Uie receipt of the writ 
till its oonclnsion entertained all and sundiy with twelve bottles of ale, 
five of cider, 456 bottles of wine^and 2&U worth of other drinks of 
sorts ; the only solids of which there is mention being a salmon, 10s«, 
and m the day he came into the town, 27e. worth of other eataUes ; 
which were sr^ed- down with 111 bottles of win^ besides ptmcb, 
beer, ale and cider. Altc|[ether IS9L was spent in this preliminaiy 
eoltivatioa of theconsUtneney. Up to this date little eeeijti to havn 
been dd|ie in * lending * money, or bringing in oat^voters { but both 


SsDtliy John Exter « • 
Paid by do. • • 

Sent by the agents 

Paid by diem • •- • 
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were now taken up in earnest, and food was distribatod as 

drink. Thus, on the 10th of July, 184 lbs. of beef and miit£oa 
supplied on the order of a aub-agent, at a cost of p» lb. for 
inferior and 3d. for superior joints, 2L 2s. in all ; 10s.» 1 think, 
was the charge for dressing this. Again, on the 15th of September, 
four quarters of beef and five legs of mutton, 602 lbs., were purchased 
at and on another occasion theg:e was a big dinner at an inn, 
the bill for which runs thus : — 



£ 

s. 

*d. 

Nine dozen and one bottles of Port at . 

10 

18 

0 

Three dozen of white Wine 

3 

12 

0 

Two dozen and nine bottles of wine . 

3 

6 

0 

Six bottles of sbeny 

0 

12. 

► 0 

pints of Reinish at 1/2 .. . 

0 

7 

0 

Sugar find nutmegs ..... 

0 

7 

0* 

Two sticks of wax ..... 

0 

0 

6 

Five dozen and nine bottles of cyder 

1 

3 

0 

Ale and tobacco 

5 

17 

C 

Glaaw's broken 

0 

5 

6 

S3 ordinaries at 2/ 

8 

0 

0 

33 Do. At 1/ for sen'ants 

1 

13 

0 


£36 

7 

6J 


It might have been exi)ected that all this drinking would have 
led to much disturbance and fighting, bnt any rows there may have 
been must have been of a very good-humoured character, judging by 
the doctor’s bill for . • 


A Idit Iff Freemen vho have been under my care. 

£ e. d. 

July 16, 1747, IVard, a Didocat^ Sboalder, Reduct. : dressings, At- 

1«iidaneo and Cure • . , 110 

Aug. 4. Henry Snialo, a Contila'd thigh Sod lag, dressings and Cure .070 
Aug. 18, Natli, lliackwell, a sprain^ shoulder and thumb, dressings, 

attendance, and cure . . . 0 10 0 

Sept 0, George Larkin, a Fractur'd Leg, Heduct. : '6 weeks Attendance 

and Caro 030 

Oct. 20, Thom* Courtis of London, an Ulcer of his Leg, 3 weeks Attend- 
ance and Cure * • • .110 

Oct 22,* Jonathan Boll^ Bleeding .010 

Nov. 6, Oliver Collyhear, A didocated Ancle (not yet Cur'd) . ,110 

. £7 ,6 0 

But, though 80 many potent arguments were brought to bear on 
the Btomaebs of the electors, othef methods of influencing opinion 
were not neig^eotedj and the procession which is so prominent a 
feature ip modem Aineiioaii eleotioueering sewm to have been fim- 

* He alee got 7s. CA'lroeiAtclileoi^ a eulMgenl? by 'impudent fnve&tion.’ 

* taeat, dihok, wad&ing and lodgfiDg, froin tub Begh. to IS Nov., are obaiged te 
aaodier bfli at 3I< 0f.^9A 


Sp<A 
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staUM Bib Bamstaple by a * calvacade/ the drommera and tnimpetera 
m which got a guinea and a* half for thdr services. The Pleasore 
Fair also was utilised, and there is a charge of 19s. 6d. for expenses 

with Bev. Mr. , * and sevexall other free voters and their wives, etc. 

at the puppett Show ; * and female influence was further courted in 
more than one instance, a sub-agent expending as much as 6L 6s. 
in * a bauble for a freeman, J. his daughter.’ The said J. B. was 
from his initials identical with the butcher who supplied all the beef 
and muttod before referred to, and was one of the forty odd * common 
burgesses* on Mr. 'Fortescue’s side who were not directly bribed ; 
nearly half of these incorruptible people, however, are described as 
* Esquire,’ qr ‘ Gent,’ and I am afraid there are only about twenty- 
five of the rank and file who did not receive a loan, and t^o of them 
changed sides. The ordinary price was twenty guineas ; in one in- 
stance there is the addition ^ and which he denyed 3^ 3s.,’ and a 
few of the out-voters got less ; but otlierwise it was a regular thing, 
and was piid irapiirtially to a soldier in the Guards, to a ‘ Gent * (the 
only one, by the way, who seems to have taken money), and to a 
pauper in the workhouse ; the out-voters of course got their journey 
money as well, 4L 4s, being paid from Ix>ndon and IL Is* from 
Exeter ; and considerable ex]>enditure was incurred in this way, and 
in finding them out and securing them. 

This was the more necesiiKiry us the canvass returns show that the 
absentees were nearly as numerous as the doubtfuls, and able con- 
sequently* ta decide the election, There are two caiivass-books 
among the papers, and four summaries of the ])rogres8 of the canvass ; 
the first three tell a hopeful if not a flattering tale, the latest of 
them, dated the 25th of July, giving 

Mr. Fortwcuo 136 

Sir lk)uchier Wrey .... 128 

DoulitfuJ 25 

AlM4;Dt ...... 29 

This was sent with the annexed covering letter, and the substance 
of it forwarded very lUjely. to l.«ondon, as the time agrees with the 
next letter from the Prince of Wales. Tlie anxiety expressed abont 
the finances is not unnatural, seeing that Mr. Exter’s expenditure 
for l^e month was 4502. exclusive of alt the ^ IqanSf’ and exclusive of 
all the bills that were being run up in all directions by the other 
agents for the maintenance and refreshment of the freemen *in their 
Labours,* the day*s allowance of kle to each being two qxuurts beside 
spirits : — 

^ BamiD! Julyr^^lW. 

My Lord,— ^loBsd yea hsve the Poll u it oow staDdsbut I'hopehynost Week 
to mii you a twUer Aecoimt sftd mors to jonr Loidsbipbrntisfeeiioi^ ass very 

•Q^y^yoitr LordsMp simaU be st stieh exiMStw to foiwsid ti^ 

Jo^aColMEsciseiiisawhoisiiowraii^ In thedonhtftiD IMttaiVtm st 
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Abingdon in Berkabire, he was pre&ired to be superriso? bgr joparjbff^dbip*^ .or 
Oeneral Whetban's Interest, hv$ if now reduced, to a Conunon 

I find that Mr. lioUe hath wrote to him, but whether he hath proiteiSlitbn « 
not I do not know, but I am persuaded that jour Letter to him wdutd secmne htm 
if he be not engaged, or keep him back if he be. 

I am with all due Respect 

Tour Lordship’s most obedient humble Berrant, 

‘ • John Atohison. 

My Lord, — hare The Honour of His Royal Highnesses Commands to couTey 
the inclosed to your Lordship by a messenger tliat is going on to Mr. Pitt. Ton 
will probably observe that it comes muc£ later to you, tluin from its Date you 
might expect, Rut that is owing to His R. Highnesses waiting for a proper oppor- 
tunity of sending it to you. • 

1 hear your T^iordship is at present warmly engaged. I most heartily wish you 
success in whatever you undertake — and am with the Greatest Respect 

My Ix>rd your Lordships most obedient bumble servt. 

J. ArscoFGH. 

Oeiraid Street : August 10, 1747. 

Leicester Use., the 5th, 1747. 

My D* Lord, to Linder all mistax's I write this by the Messenger who go's to 
Cornwall. Nugent tells me that L^ Role's has paid a Sum of mony to Mr. 
Fortcscue, joint with Henson, I understand 'tia 1,200/. You told me ho was willing 
to spend 1,000/., with these 2,200/. 1 should hope you might carry it hut Suppose 
there was need of more I am very willing to Stand it, be it 800/. to make it 3,000/. 
or 1 ,800/. to make it 4,000/. The Pelhams alloii^ us 205, without Scotland, where I 
know of 10. The C’onfusion amongst 'em is great, as er’ry body Says, and Several 
Ghangeti are Spok'n off, which with the Miserys of Flanders, will but 

I am afraid so late, that this Oountiy wi\l perisho with Vui. I hope to sec You soon 
my D' I^rd, and you'll find me all ways Y' very affectionate, 

Fecdebick r. 


Great efforts were made by both sides in the next two months 
to secure the doubtfuls, to bring up out-voters, and In keep straight 
those who were already pledged. Here are some extracts from ' An 
account of expenses Laid out ’ by a man who had been sent to 
Plymouth — 


24th 

Spentat the Globe, at Torrington . 

Gave A. G. (who had his 21A besides) . 

Left wifh M' R. to drink at his Publick House 

p^ for a horse and gfiide 

Gave the servants at Winseott 


£ «. d. 
. 2 12 0 
. O'lO 0 
.050 
.020 
.020 


Wedneadsy Moniittg, • 

Spent at Oakehanpton 

Spent aft Lanehead 

Speoiettlw Wl^llart atl>ock . • 

L^ wish Mr. B, to drink after 1 was gone home es I intended 
to tlw nuffiantR ^ 

Boatoea board tiwSalislNiiy 

aeveNlidislMMSdHda(tltov^ • . « ; « ^ 


0 0 
0 2 
1 16 

1 1 
0 t 
0 2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft 
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Ridi^.seth 

ASeo to diew Criiiike PoMoge 
PiMy tewud tnd Bftckwwcd 
Boato to fetoih Nicholas Moule a dioar • 


£ 9. d. 
0 10 
0 0 4 
0 10 


Noona 

Spent at Dock .010 

Ale at the smith's shop to get Gaofge Coates • .026 

[This was money thrown awa^i for Coates was a blacksmith 
in the Dockyazd, and therefore supported the OoTemment 
candi^te. Sir B. Wrey.] 

Spent more at the White Ilart w*^ Deorge Coates> Nich* 

Mottle^ Quarter ' Masters of the< Dock wt Tlarry and the 
officers of Marines • 0 17 0 


Night 

1 lk>ttle of wine when I had Monies furlow 2/, Serjeant's fee * 

2/6, Serj* Maj” fee for the furlow 12** 0 6 6 

At Tavistock Supper wine ale llorses Ac. . • .066 

27th Night (Being back at Barnstaple) 

Gave Moule to put in his Pockett • • . • . .066 


The Pockett money was not, however, the last expense which the 
capture of the marine entailed ; of course he was maintained, but 
that did not cost much, as I find that a fellow-freeman received Is. 
in money and a leg of mutton 8<f. in full for one week’s subsistence ; 
but he was still in Barnstaple on the 20th of October, when the 
Doctor enters in his account ‘Gave Mouie in bis Temptation 1 
and, over ^and above the modest sum which apparently sufRced to 
keep him stmight, be received a complete kit in lieu of his uniform, 
as follows : — 


D tear Nkbs Moole p Order. 

3 yds. } brod Clotli at 10/ . 
6 yd. } Sbelloon at 10« 

1 yd. Brod Buckram . 

1 yd. i Wadding 

1 yd. Cu]l‘ fiistin 

2 yd. I white Do. 

Ball o* Silk St twist . 

2 yds. thread 

2 Doz. i Ooall buttena at 10* 
1 Dot. } Vest Do. 

yd Caovas 4^ tape 2** 
j»< Walter Bowen for a halt 
p^ for making as by ac* 


£ t. d. 

. 1 17 6 
.078 
.010 
.009 
.010 
.026 
. 0 1 lOi 
.006 
.0 2 1 
. • 0 0 7i^ 
.006 
..066 
,076 


8 9 0 


2 shirta and a pair of Bbock 


. 0 17 6 


Hie next letter is from a man who vas sent direct from Omtle 
wni . <Fra(San' as fretrah 1m imsted bis eight gaineascmlfrr. Trap* 
nrfl. vbo. bdur perhaps Wter used bj the <^er side, appears in 
theiHist a wsek after thie letter was vrittea. 
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Ckatim AiO fur Expetue mfnemm tt Ixmknx. 

Mad*,— I Becnved yoor Letter yeasterdaj, aad mj aeeoanli iMlillMW: 

i » 3 ? 


to Xicli. Thomas 2 2 0 

to Thomas Courtis 7 7 0 

to Ditto's wife hj order of Mr. Houndle . . 10 10 0 

p** to George Trapnell • . ,880 

p^ more for Ditto, to a surgeon and a Potecary . . . 8 13 0 

lla^e still to pay for ditto to Clear bis Bail (which I got) • 

from Y* Court, about . . .* . • . .050 

p** Ofispring Drown . .* 770 

p^ to Ditto's wife by order of Mr. Bates , . . .330 

My own Expenses in finding them and upon them . . 4 ^ 

Tottall . . 47 61 


in my Expences I have bebared aa Frugall as I could to give content ; but they 
would be uaed here fH^unetlung like what they new them at Barnstaple was used 
(and as they had been by the other side ; both before I had to do in the aflair and 
Bincv) or elM I could hare done nothing with them. 

1 am Mad*”, your humble Ser', C. Uoliowat. 

But it was not only the out-voters within the county and in 
London who were looked up, .as witness the letters following. It is 
to be remarked that James Atchison’s letter is quite as well written 
as the Prince of Wales’s. In the register he is described as belong- 
ing to Col. Agnew liegiment and Company. 

’ Uarum Aug. y* 1747. 

My Ijord, — Inclo^d >ou have the Poll os it now stands, acconDng to the best 
Truth and Light 1 can learn. 

Yesterday I ivceiTcd a I.etter from my Brother Jamas which 1 have sent in- 
closed, 1 told your lordship that he was a Maiine in 8t Andrew'b Regiment and 
(k)mpany now at Southampton, and he at the hoapital there, but safe to direct to 
bmi at Mr. Brackstone's at the Bowling Green there. 

In Uio doubtfull list you will find the names of Arthur Kiiupland Sen' Excise- 
man, and Arthur Kimpland Jun. Supervisor of P^cise, who 1 am afraid will be 
against us if your Lordship do not write thorn in your own name. 

The Old Arthur is an Officer of Excise at lloUowbridge near Plymouth and ye 
Young Arthur Su^iervlior of Excise at Taunton. t 

Also one Oliver Pike, who is a Tallow Cbandler withogt Southgate, Exon, 
should be wrote to by your Lordship or Mr. fibrtescue. 

In the list of the Absent you wrili find one Andrew Peunybrooke, who wo 
were informed was doad*but are now informed b alive and lives either at Chelsea 
or Chelsea Hospital, being a decayed sailor who must be appbi^ to with speed. 

Also John Score, Clerk, whose patron is Mr. Ilulford, who if he order himself 
and b earnest with him may prevail ou* him to be hen at y ' election, otherwise 
will be absent 

Tbb b all the Intdigenoo 1 can give your I^ordship at Present, and am 

With all sinceritj^ 

Tour Lordship^ most obedient humble Ssiv*^ 

Jottw Amnsov. 


VA lb. Benson 


my oaen^ ihoat 7* 6001 . 



Jane 
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lily y* 25*^, 1747 : SouiliaiDpton. 

D* BroUiei^*^ npnt a letter te my Loid Olinton Laet Sundj and gave him the 
iendev veto : 1 have thie day Rec^ a letter from my wife, and my Lord’a 

fbotmidi haa been with my wife to Deaire my Vote, 1 Deeiie you will l^tt my 
Lord fcnow how to Direct to me if Occasion serves, pray Lett me know how tho 
Election goes on in Regard to tho (^position, w^** is all att present from your 
loving Brother 

Jas. Atc^hisok. 

P.S. The sooner I am sent for the better Least I should l>e sent abroad. 

The next canvas’s *is dated the 24th of September, and notwith- 
standing all exertions Mr. Portescue’n prospects were much less 
favourable ; only six voters remained doubtful, and the absentees had 
been seduced to seventeen, an<l Sir Bouchier Wrey hod* secured so 
much the largest share of the former that his pledges now stood at 
152 against Mr. F'ortescue's 148. Among <he seventeen who are still 
cla.ssed as absent, one had previously promised Sir Bouchier, so he 
was belter away ; four were soldiers or sailors, and five were abroad ; 
another was a relative of the other candidate, and though he had 
promised Air. Kortescue was no doubt purpO'^ely absent for family 
reasons ; while of the six remaining one Was away in ('umlierland, a 
dissenting teacher; so (here was little to be hoped for from them. 
The iK>liey of making * proper and safe jx'ople ’ freemen had bi^en 
tried, but with equal success on l)oth sideit, Sir John Chichester of 
Goulston being enlisted with three others among Air. Furtescuc's 
adberentg, ifbile Mr. Bouchier Wrey himself got enrollerl with a 
similar contingent among his own. An attempt to get him anoth« r 
supporter was successfully frustrated by laying 5s. to one (vnice 
Vaughan, *for her aUcmlance in the hall to hinder young Halls 
from his freedom receipt ; * but John and James Iloojier, the hons 
of a Bristol 'supporter of Mr. FortescueV, do not seem i6 have re- 
turned as expected from * Jamaeie.^ My ancestor hail bad the worst 
of it, too, in the exchanges between the two sides, having only won 
over three of Sir Bouchier’s voters. One of these, indeed, was a 
f'ommon ('ouncilman, but he was mere thau balanced by the loss of 
Thomas Benson, Es<].,»the sitting memlxT, whose uneasiness about 
bis 5001. had become, we may siipi>oM*, more acute, and five others, 
of whom three had taken a loan from Mr. Fortcscue^s and only one 
returned it. Two others also, who are not meotioned in the earlier 
canvass book, now appear on the wrong side, and the only gain to bo 
set against all these was the transference to the doubtful list of a 
single voter of Sir B. Wrey’s. It is plain, too, that desertion was 
eontagious, as witness tho following: — 

ffiyday Momhig. 

Mis. ITichs^l desire you^l toke care of Afr* laasc Roberts and give him bb 
bMkfhst Dimtsr sod Sttpper at a day and in case be desiree H Sixpence a 
day in Money to Spend vdiore be pleases. Keep bud as Sober as you ean, and be 
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sure prevent him from coming to Bameetaple or let any other perm pecsiiede him 
eitlier to come to Barneetaple or engage himaelf vntill y^n hearMlili . 

from Y' firiend and 

JoR^n^ 

Jan. 11^** 17-18 Jlec^ of John fforteecne Eaq. by the Ifands of 3ir. John Exter . 
flour shillings and sixpence in full for Mr. Roberts* charges at my house in the late 
election. 

The Mark of 

M41lGABE1b N NiCEB. 

a 

And things seem to have gone from bad to worse^ till they culminated 
ill this de« 2 iairing letter from Lord Clinton to Mr. Ayscough, the 
riinee of Wales’ secretary : — • 

S' - Doing not billing to let even my own Siti* know to whom I send y* in- 
cWd L'tter, I must beg y * faiour of you to ghe it to Ilia Royal Highness, and to 
let him know y* i -hould hA\e sent him an ac* before how 3 ' Aflair at Barnstaple 
*<tandK, Lad I not expected 3 * 3D Pitt’ii S*n* who brought mo I1.R.JI.8 and your 
lA*tt*T'* ((»f and It)*** Vug.), would ha^e returned Lefore now. 

Df‘ pleas'd to t*dl JJ U.H. J ba^e taken aU y* care imatrinahle to examine y* 
inclos'd Poll, a** likewise y' iiidoKd expences, and have seen 3 * Vouchers every 
wiM k, and tbo* I have taken all 3 * pains 1 can to prevent expence, yet it will prove 
u xtry o\j>enM\e iiHair 

I Iriie hud all y' disadvantages in y' AVorld, for in y* firM place, As I always 
knew it to Im* a xery trouhle*«ome and Venal Jkfrongh, I had totally neglected it 
tor thcHe seven yeais lat-l past, and resolx ed never to be concerned with it more ; 
and X* two pres<mt MeralM^r^, who now oppose me, baxe Ix^en makmg interest these 
twoxear-*. and by 3 ' Midden l)i««'»olutioti of 3 * Pari’ I K^^nin only a few days 
before 3 * tieiieral 1 .hH.'tuiii, liesides all 3 ** influence of y** (ioxer’ against me; so 
3 ‘ had it not lieen to »»r>e 11 U H., iinthinsr shoiiM have temptel me to concern 
mx-vlfe w*^ such an aflair, f«>r lM>side.s all y Monvterous cxpence, I have been 
scarce quiet a day at my ovm lloube ; howrexer I wish it may turn out to H.R.11.8 
satisfaction, tin/ I'think f can xentcr bi assure him of success if HJt.IL cares to 
go on, and X 4 ill probably secure 3 * Borough foi e\er after. 1 am 

S' Your most FaithfuU k Ob* Iluoi*"*' Serv* 

Clixton. 

3Iy Ser\* hn-^ orders to stay in tow'n for your Vnswer & x^’ to return. 

(’iMic Hill Oct, 1747. 

The reply waa not long delayed^ and its tenor seems to have been 
taken for granted, as, after the end of October, no fresh expenses 
worth mentioning were incurred. HJLH.s answer was as follows: — 

>\ cdncsilay, 3 a clock. 

My D* liCid, tis of a Great Generali, to make a wise retreat, and I fear it 
roust be our Oaae. Th* Kxpeace would have grown enoroious, therefore since th^ 
offer to pay, wbat has been laid out by You, I am for agreeing to that, and have 
done. 9 

1 ean^ help admiring the PoIttkaU, tetemall, eomplimentiiig, and SoeHiiqg 
Letter of Mr. littl tia not the stile <rf the Pmian Lettemi S* P** CkmvmiiQgit 
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bot give me leave to Say* ti» part of tn old Frenoh Soog detoutnn peu. Evry 
body lor^ to Sea Y* berOi but i|oiie more than Y’ very affectionate 

Fbsdsiugx P. 

Nothing now remained bat to settle up the bills and to^over 
^ what had been laid ont ’ from Sir Bonchier Wrey ; and the former 
task was not completed till the January following. The minor 
accounts were lai^ely entrusted to certain Dr. Barber, but 
though he endorses one bundle ^ with those who have been assis^ts, 
I wo^d xft>t be too ponctiliary,* and another, * these bills seem to 
be very particular and carry an honest face,’ the form of receipt 
‘ received in full of all demands Lome to this day ’ is common and 
suspicious.; and another batch is labelled ^sorne notes for money 
lent,^ Bills not paid because not honest.’ The remarkt on some of 
the bills are very candid : — 

Aut Bailee 1/. 1«. not allow’d A Kogiie. 

Mie. Comis!i 4/. Ihiwtiy contrary to KzpreA^ order**. 

Wid. Penik} ’a Bill not allow'd a llQgut*r}% 

Another jiaper is marked 

Mr. H — e Bond for 10/. I taki* this money tulia^e bi'cn lent by J. B. becau« 
I aecreted il on y* compiumisc from Mr. 

Another bill deserves from its magniiO(|uent language to be set 
out at length : — • 

A5 A<r^ of \le and (*}df‘r drunk at my liouso b\ about 00 ffiivmun (»f Bani- 
stapli* bill'd aftd di'«tin};iii*4hM by the rmnn* of thf* BLl^BSi tiibom they desire mnv 
he placed to the Act* of the Honourable Jobii ffortewriie, I'livj — who all deturt* a 
Mf derate ffurtber Continuance. 

( to w It \ 


1747, July 7. £ rf. 

To a Baiwll of Ale by Ord« rs 2 1? 0 

Bo. To a supper 060 


AXD from the said July the 7^ to August the ffollowing 
at seterall times and Particularly tha cl this instant 
Aug*', &) of the said ffreemeii Ijeiog pn>sei i and ou the 
of the 6** Month :/0 being Collect! d tfrgrther ha\e drunk in 
Ale and Cjder to the amount of 5 3 0 

* 7“l0 0 

• • 

'The names of the said ffn^men (if desir'd) ahall bo given in a Particular 
List thereof, 

This was cat down bj Dr. Bariwr to 2L S«.» the rest being 
declared imposition ; but &D. Williams, not to be defeated, sent it 
in again fora larger amonnt, thoagh in a digbtly different form ; and 
anoUier sab-agent, to whom it waa referred, seat it back with this 
note Mr. Williams Bailed sererall ffireemeo from onder aixest 
at the time of Election and run a great risque in so doing, I think, 
In Juatioe, he ought tolbe paid ' — so paid he was to the rnnennt of 
41. SI., wUeh he aceq^ in fhll of all demands. 
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The < notes * are all in the same form, the TOleor signing a paper 
in which he promises to pay Mr. (such aen agent) jibe sum 

of twenty guineas on demand for value received. Onij 
out of*the hundred, and those must have been in the possess 

agents. It is noticeable that notwithstanding the general ( ^ 

in and out of Parliament, only one of the Corporation, two^thirds ca 
whom supported Mr. Fortescue, accepted a bribe, and only one of 
the gentlefolk. The Mayor elect, indeed, had a loan of 50^., but 
ho repaid it honestly with 2L 10s. interest, and there is a charge of 
5Z. 19s. 6d. for two casks of wine apd carriage thereof given to Mr. 
Mayor for a present. By the price, too, it was good wine ; for a barrel 
of exceeding good old port cost only 2L 15s. 8c2. And h^re it may 
be of interest if 1 give some details of the prices charged foi^a few 
articles, it being premised that wheat in 1744-5 averaged 21s. to 
22s. the quarter, and that agricultural wages in the West of England 
were, in Arthur 'I'oungV time, 5s. and 6s. the week, having risen con- 
hid<*rttbly »ince the date of which I write. Tay, suger, breed, fowlcs, 
candi !<,&<% were {)U]>plied to ft voter at 3s. a week. Ribbon cost 
M. a yard, and not much more than a yard seems to have been given 
to any individual ; cockades were 6^. and 8^/. Blue and silver ribbon 
not less than 2s. a yard. Brown sugar was charged at 6(7. the lb., 
but loaf sugar wont as high as 10|t7« Best tobacco. Is. 4ci. ; 72 pipes. 
Is. ; brandy, 4s. the gallon ; lemons. Is. Uie dozen ; 37 empty bottles 
not returned, 6s. 2(7.; 12 wineglasses, 3s. ; 2 punch bowls, 4s. 6d. ; 
and 4 ladel**, 2v. A cloak cost 5s., as follows : — I yanj Wu© wrap, 
4 s. 6(7.; 1 yard ferrect, 3c7. ; 3^ yards braid for edging, 3^(2.= 5s. 
(V>tton was 2^. the yard; a pair of stockings, 2s. 2(2.; a pair of 
shoes, 3s. lOtL Red deal jilauks, 12 feet long and 1^ inch thick, Is. 
10(2. each. Beef and mutton, as we have seen, were about 3(7, the 
lb.; huet was 4/7., and 6 lb. of candles 2s. 10(7. Hay and com for a 
liorse one night was but Is., and horse hire to Plymouth — sixty miles 
or so — only 8s., while the expense of sending a messenger to Corn- 
wall was 12s. For the longer journey to London these are the 
details : A messenger sent from Castle Hill to London appears to 
have covered the distance, about 200 miles, tin five days between 
Saturday morning and Wednesday night, and the return journey in 
six days. He seems to have taken his own horse the whole way, 
and the cost, including l7s. 5t2. for y^ London bill for four nights 
lodging for himself and horse, was only 17. 198. 6<2. On another 
oooamon, the messenger took his own horse to Sherborne, and leaving 
him there, posted to London and back, sleeping one night at Andover 
and two in town ; and aoeomplished the whole journey within a week. 
The cost of the posUhorses from London to Sherborne was only 
SL 18s. 6(1., the boys being 4s. more, ostlera 6(2., and turnpikes Is. 
— a total of 82. 4s. 

Many of these items are small in amount compared with what 
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ihej voiild be now at present prices ; bat the total, even according 
to tfaepRssent ttandard, is* a large one. Lord Clinton’s descendants, 
ther«|l|||k|lKve reason to be glad that he made a wise retreat in 
tinu^Fud did not go on keeping open house at Barnstaple 
tv the new writ was issued in the January following. But the 
lengths to which corruption was carried both then and for many 
years afterwards in scores of places may well make ns thankful for 
the alteration of public opinion that enabled tlie legislature to deal 
so decisively with that foul legacy of the * good old times.’ 

Eoaixuton. 
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AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Nviiio er^o ex me wire qumrat, quod me'nescire scio, nbi forte ut nescire discat. 

ArousTixrs, De Civ. Dei, xii. 7. 

% 

CoNTKOYEU.sV, like most things in this world, has a good and^ bad 
side. On the good side, it may bc^ said that it stimulates the wits, 
tends to clear the mind, and often helps those engaged in it to 
get a better grasp of their subject than they had before; while, 
mankind being essentially fighting animals, a contest leads the 
]»ublic to interest themselves* in questions to which^ otherwise, 
they would give but a languid attention. On the bad side, contro- 
vt rsy is rarely found to sweeten the temper, and generally tends to 
degenerate into an exchange of more or less effective sarcasms. More- 
over, if it is long continued, the original and really important issues are 
apt to become obscured by disputes on tbw' collateral and relatively 
insignificant questions which have eropi)ed up in the course of the 
discussion. No doubt both of these, aspects of controversyAave mani- 
fested themselves in the course of the debate which has been in pro- 
for some months, in these pages. So far as I may have illus- 
trated the second, I express repentance and desire absolution; and I 
shall endeavour to make amends for any foregone lapses by an endea- 
vour to exhibit only the better phase in these concluding remarks. 

Tlie present discussion has arisen out of the use, which has become 
general in the last few years, of the terms * Agnostic * and * Agnosticism.* 
The j>eople who call themselves* * Agnostics * have been charged 
with doing so because they have not the couiage to declare them- 
selves ^ Infidels.* It has been insinuated that they have adopted a new 
name in order to escape the unpleasantness which attaches to their 
proper denomination. • To this wholly erroneous imputation, I have 
replied by showing that the term * Agnostic * did, as a matter of fact, 
arise in a manner which negatives and my statement has not been, 

and cannot be, refuted. Moreover, speaking for myself, and without 
impugning the right of .any other parson to use the term in another 
s^se, 1 ftitther say thai Agnosticism is not properly described as a 
^negative* creed, nor indeed as a creed of fny kind, ex^t in ^ iar 
as it exinesses ahsolnte fiutb in the indMity of a piinqiple whi^ is 
as much ethical as inteUeotnid, This porbusiple n»y be stated in 
various ways, but they all amount to this : that it is wtong^fon a 
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man to say that he is certain of the objective truth of any proposition 
unless he can Jpoduce evidence which logically justifies that cer- 
tainty^MM^is what Agnosticism asserts ; and, in my opinion, it 
is ^ |Bt is essential to Agnosticism. That which Agnostics deny 
awir repudiate, as immoral, is the contrary doctrine, that there are 
propositions which men ought to believe, without logically satisfactory 
evidence; and that reprobation ought to attach to the profession 
of disbelief in such inadequately supported propositions. The justi- 
fication of the Agnostic principle lies in the success which follows 
upon its application, whether in the field of natural, or in that of 
civil, history ; and in the fact that, so fiir as these topics are con- 
cerned, no, sane man thinks of denying its validity. 

Still speaking for myself, I add, that though Agnosifcism is not, 
and cannot be, a creed, except in so far as its general ]>rincip1c 
is concerned; yet that the application of that principle results in 
the denial of, or the suspension of judgment concerning, a 
of propositions respecting which our contemporary ecclesiastical 
Agnostics’ profess entire certainty. * And in so far as these eccle- 
siastical persons can be jnstified in their old-established cintoni 
(which many nowadays think more honoured in the brc»ach than 
the observance) of using opprobrious names to those who differ 
from them, I fully admit their right to call me and those wlu) 
think with me ‘Infidels all I have ventured to urge is that they 
most not expect us to speak of ourselves by that title. 

The extent of the region of .the uncertain, the number of the 
problems the investigation of which ends in a verdict of not proven, 
will vary according to the knowledge and the intellectual habits id thi* 
individual Agnostic. 1 do not very much care to speak of anything 
as unknowable. What I am sure about is that there are many topics 
about which* I know nothing ; and which, so far as I csin see, are out 
of reach of my {acuities. But whether these things are kiiowublo 
by any one else is exactly one of those mattf*rs which is beyond my 
knowledge, though I may have a tolerably strong opinion as (o the 
probabilities of the case, lielatively to myself, I am quite sure that 
the region of uncertainty — the nebulous country in which words play 
the part of realities — is far more extensive > than I could wish. 
Materialism and Idealism ; Theism and Atheism ; the doctrine of 
the soul and its mortality or immortality — ^appear in the hJstoiy of 
philosophy like the shades of »Scandinavian heroes, eternally slaying 
one another and eternally comipg to life again in a metaphysical 
‘ Nifelheim.’ It is getting on for twenty-five centuries, at least, 
since mankind began seriously to give their minds to these topics. 
GMeiaticn after generation, philosophy has been doomed to roll 
the stone uphill; and^ just as all the world swore it was at 
the down it has rolled to the bottom again. AU this is 
written in innumerable books; and he who will toil through them 
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will diBcover that the stone is just where it vfts when the work 
began. Hume saw this ; Kant saw it ; since theuaj tu p e and 
more eyes have been cleansed of the films which pxeyeil||ll|l|^^ 
seeing it ; until now the weight and number of those whoa^jl^ to 
be the prey of verbal mystifications has begnn to tell in practiaSn||B* 

It was inevitable that a conflict should arise between Agnosticism 
and Theology ; or rather I ought to s^y between Agnosticism and 
Kcclesiasticism. For Theology, the science, is one thing ; and Eccle- 
siasticism, the championship of a fcnregone ^elusion ^ as tfi the truth 
of a })articular form of Theology, is ^mother. With scientific Theo- 
logy, Agnosticism has no quarrel. On the contrary, the Agnostic, 
knowing too well the influence of prejudice and idiosyncrasy, even 
on those who desire most earnestly to be impartial, can wish for 
nothing more urgently than that the scientific theologian should not 
only be at perfect liberty to thresh out the matter in his own fashion, 
but that he should, if he can, find flaws in the Agnostic position, 
and, even if demonstration is not to be had, that he should put, in 
tlicir full force, the grounds o^the conclusions be thinks probable. 
The scientific theohigian admits the Agnostic principle, however widely 
bin results may differ from those reached by the majority of Agnostics. 

Hut, as between Agnosticism and Eccle8iasticism,*or, as our 
neighbours across the Channel call it. Clericalism, there can be 
neither peace nor truce. The Cleric asseits that it is morally wrong 
not to believe certain propositions, whatever the results of a strict 
bcientific iiivebtigation of the evidence of these proposijtidns. He 
tells us ^ that religious error is, in itself, of an immoral nature.’^ He 
<leclares that he has prejudged certain conclusions, and looks upon 
1 hose who show caust* for arrest of judgment as emissaries of Satan. 
It necessarily follows that, for him, the attainment of fidth, not the 
ascertainment of truth, is (he highest aim of mental' life. And, 
on careful analysis of the nature of this faith, it will too often 
be found to be, not the mystic process of unity with the Divine, 
understood by the religious enthusiast — but that which the candid 
simplicity of a Sunday scholar once defined it to be. * Faith,* said 
tlvis unconscious plagiarist of Tertullian, ^ is th? power of saying yon 
believe things which are incredible.’ 

Now I, and many other Agnostics, believe that faith, in this sense, 
is an abomination ; and though we do not indulge in the luxury of 
self-righteousnesa so far as to call those who are not of our way of 
thinking hard names, we do feel that the disagreement between our- 
selves and those who hold this doctrine is even more moml than 
intellectual* It is desirable there should be an end of any mistakes 
on this topic* If our clerical opponents were clearly aware of the 

' * Let us moiutiiin. l>eforo we have proved. This sd^ming paradox is Uie secret of 
bnpptncw ' (Dr. Kewman : Tract p 85). 

^ • Br. Kewaum, iteiy an p. 357. 
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real state of the ca8% there would be an end of the curious delusion^ 
which often ajggp iiSb between the lines of their writings, that those 
fond of calling * Infidels’ are peojde who not only 
oaght|pPb^ but in their hearts are, ashamed of themselves. It 
wtjppMwr discourteous to do more than hint the antipodal opposition 
of this pleasant dream of theirs to facts. 

The clerics and their lay allies commonly tell us, that if we refuse 
to admit that there is good ground for expressing definite convictions 
about certain topics, the bonds of human society will dissolve and 
mankind lapse into savagery. There are sever^ answers to this 
assertion. One is that the bonds of human society were formed 
without tl^e aid of their theology, and in the opinion of not a few 
competent judges have been weakened rather than strengthened by 
a good deal of it. Greek science, Greek art, the ethics of old Israel, 
the social organisation of old Rome, contrived to come into being 
without the help of any one who believed in a single distinctive 
article of the simplest of the Christian creeds. The science, the art, 
the jurisprudence, the chief }H)liticaI aftd social theories, of the m^xlem 
world have grown out of tbo>e of Greece and Rome — not bv favour 
of, but in the teeth of, the fundamental teachings of early (Chris- 
tianity, to which science, art, and any serious occu|)ation with the 
things of this world, were alike despicable. 

Again, all that is best in^.thc ethics of the modern world, in so far as 
it has not giown out of Greek thought, or Rarbarian manhood, i» the 
direct deVe\ppment of the ethics of old Israel. There is no ccwle of 
legislation, ancient or modern, at once so just and so merciful, so 
tender to the weak and ix)or, as the Jewish law ; and, if the Gospels 
are to be trusted, Jesus of Nazareth himself declared that he taught 
nothing but that which lay implicitly, or explicitly, in the religious and 
ethical system of his people. 

And the scribe said unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou hast well said that he is 
one ; and there is none other hut be : and to love him with alt the heart, and with 
all the understanding, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour a 44 him- 
self, is much more than all whole burnt oflerings and sacrifices, (Mark xii, 3 : 2 , 33 .) 

Here is the briefest of summaries of tbo teaching of the 
prophets of Israel of the eighth century ; does the Teacher, whose 
doctrine is thus set forth in his presence, repudiate the exporition ? 
Nay ; we are told, on the contraiy, that Jesus saw that he ^miswered 
discreetly * and replied, ‘ Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.’ 

So that I think that even if the creeds, from the so-called ^ Aposties” 
to the so-called ^Athanasian,’ were swept into oblivion ; and even if the 
human race should arrive at the condnahm that, whether a biriiop 
washes a cup or leaves it unwariied, is not a matter of the least con- 
sequence, it will get on very well. The eauses which have led to the 
develcifnn of morality^ mankind, which have guided or impelled 
nfriVihe way from the savage to the civilised static will imt cease to 
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operate because a number of ecclesiastical hypotlieses turn oat to be 
baseless. And, even if the absurd notion tW l A aljty is more the 
child of speculation than of practical necessity and 
had any foundation ; if alj the world is going to thieveJ^mHL and 
otherwise misconduct itself as soon as it discovers that ceitaiEiJp|||pM 
of ancient history are mythical ; what is the relevance of such 
ments to any one who holds by the Agnostic principle ? 

Surely, the attempt to cast out Beelzebub by the aid of Beelzebub 
is a hopeful procedure as compared to that of preserving nHorality by 
the aid of immorality. For I suppose it is admitted that an Agnostic 
may be perfectly sincere, may be competent, and may have studied 
the cjuestion nt issue with as much care as his clerical opponents. But, 
if the Agnostic really believes what he sjiys, the * dreadful consequence’ 
argufier (consistently I admit with his own principles) virtually asks 
him to abstain from telling the truth, or to say what he believes to 
be untrue, because of the supposed injurious consequences to mo- 
rality. * Beloved brethren, that we maybe spotlessly moral, before all 
thingH let us lie,* the sum total of many an exhortation addressed 
tot he * Jnfirlel.’ Now, as I have already pointed out, we cannot oblige 
our exliortcrs. Wo leave the practical a}>plication of the convenient 
doctrine> of * Reserve ’ and ‘ Non-natural interpretation ' to those 
who invented them. 


1 trust that I have now made amends {or any ambiguity, or want 
of fulnchs, in my picvious ex^iosiition of that which 1 hold to be 
the essence <»f the Agno^tic dcx^triiie. Henceforward, I npj^t hope 
to jiear no more of the assertion that we are necessarily Materialists, 
Idealists, Atheist^, Theists, or any other if experience had led 
me to think tliat the proved fidsity of a statement was any guarantee 
against its repetition. And tho*«e who appreciate the nature of our 
]>osition will see, at once, that when EiTlesiasticism declares that we 
ouglit to believe this, that, and the other, and are very wicked if 
we don't, it is imjiossible for us to give any answer but this: We 
have not the slightest objection to believe anything you like, if you 
will give us gi>od gruumis for belief ; but, if you cannot, we must 
respectfully refuse, ev^ii if that refusal shoiih| wi*eck morality and 
insure ow own damnation several limes over. We are*qiiite content 
to leave that to the decision of the future. The course of the past 
has impressed us with the firm conviction that no good ever comes 
of falsehood, and we feel warranted in refusing even to experiment 
in that direction. 


In the course of the present discussion it has been .asserted that 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ and the ‘lord's Prayer’ furnish a 
summary and condensed view of the essentials of the teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth, set forth by himself. Now this supposed Summa 
of Nasarene theology distinctly affirms the existence of a spiritaal 
VoL. XXV.— No. 148. ^ ^ . 
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world, of a Heave^and of a Hell of fire ; it teaches the Fatherhood of 
Ood aad thejaiUpiity of *the Devil ; it declares the saperintending 
prov^gHgHI^Qe former and our need of deliverance from the 
mi^tSHmof the latter ; it affirms the fact of demoniac possession 
adpm power of casting out devils by the faithful. And, from these 
, poises, the conclusion is drawn, that those agnostics who deny 
that there is any evidence of such a character as to justify certainty, 
respecting the existence and the nature of the spiritual world, contra- 
dict the express declarations of Jesus. I have replied to this argumen- 
tation by showing that there is strong reason to doubt the historical 
accuracy of the attribution to Jesus of either the * Sermon on the 
Mount ’or the ^ Lord’s Prayer’ ; and, therefore, that the conclusion 
in qdestion is not warranted, at any rate on the grounds set forth. 

But, whether the Crospels contain trustworthy statements about 
this and other alleged historical facts or not, it is quite certain that 
from them, taken together with the other books of the Xew Testa- 
ment, we may collect a ]>retty complete exposition of that theory of 
the spiritual world which was held by both Xiizarenes and Chris- 
tians ; and wluch was undoubtedly supposed by them to be fully 
sanctioned by Jesus, though it is just as clear that they did not 
imagine it contained any revelation by him of something heretofore 
unknown. If the pneumatologioal doctrine which ]>ervades the 
whole New Testament i** liowbere systematically stated, it is every- 
where assumed. The writers of the Gospels and of the Acts Uikc it for 
granted, w.; a matter of common knowledge ; and it is cvisy to gather 
from these sources a series of propositions, which only need arrange- 
ment to form a complete systiem. 

In this system, Man is considered to be a duality formed of a 
spiritual element, the soul ; and a corporeal * element, the l)Oily. 
And this duality is repeated in the Universe, which consists of a 
corporeal world emt>raced and interpenetrated by a spiritual world. 
The former ct^msists of the earth, as its p^iucitjal and central con- 
slitnent, with the subsidiary sun, planets and stars. Above the earth 
is the air, and below it the watery abyss* Whether the Heaven, 
which is conceived to be above the air ; and the Hell in, or below, 
the subterranean deeps, are to bo taken as corporeal or incorporeal 
is not clear. 

However this may be, the Heaven and the air, the earUi and the 
abyss, are [peopled by innumerable beings analogous in nature to the 
spiritual element in man, and these ipirits are of two kinds, good and 
bad. The chief of the good spir^ infinitely superior to all the 
others, arid their Creator, as well os the Creator of the oorpcwaal 
world and of the bad ^irits, is His residence is Heaven, where 

* BfsbjnoinssiutobeVHimiedthat*splritiial*airi*cor|)onNd'srecascfcsqal- 
vriia&of*iottsaieTiri*siid *mt«rial*iii tfae minds of asoieat fpsettfatei oa IIhhis 
tc^dos. 
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he is snrtonnded bj the ordered hosts of gooA ijgudtB ; his alibis, or 
messengers, and the executors of his will throngbl|||||^ unitanre. 

On the other hand, the chief of the bad spirits is1R|||||||^^ 
par exedLencf. He and *his company of demons are jMun 

through all parts of the universe, except Heaven. These baPU|||^ 
are far superior to man in power and subtlety, and their whoth t 
energies are devoted to bringing physical and moral evils upon 
him, and to thwarting, so far as their power goes, the tenevolent 
intentions of the Supreme Being. In fact; the squls and bodies of 
men form both the theatre and the prize of an incessant warfare 
l^tween the good and the evil spirits — the powers of light and the 
powers of darkness* By leading Eve astray, Satan brought sin and 
death upon mankind. As the Gods of the heathen, the demons are 
the founders and maintainers of idolatry ; as the * powers of the air * 
they afflict mankind with pestilence and famine ; as * unclean spirits * 
they cau*?e disease of mind and body. 

The significance of the appearance of Jesus, as the Messiah or Christ, 
is the reversal of the satanic work, by putting an end to both sin and 
death. He announces that the kingdom of God is at hand, when the 
* Prince of this world ’ shall be finally ^ cast out ’ (John xii. 31) from 
the cosmos, as Jesus, during his earthly career, cast him out from 
individuals. Then will Satan and all his devilry, along with the 
wicked whom they ha^e seduced to their destruction, be hurled into 
the abyss of uncpienchable fire — there to endure continual .torture, 
without a hope of winning jiardon from the merciful God, thfeir Father; 
or of moving the glorified Messiah to one more act of pitiful inter- 
eession ; or evt*u of interrupting, by a momentary sympathy with 
their wretchedne^^, the harmonious psalmody of tlieir brother angels 
and men, eternally lai»ped in blish unspeakable. 

Tlie strait ebl Protestant, who refuses to admit the existence of 
any source of Divine truth, except the Bible, will not deny that every 
point of the jmcumatological theoiy here set forth has ample scrip* 
tunil warrant)': the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apo- 
calypse assert the exi>tence of the devil and his demons and Hell, 
as plainly as they do that of God and his angelS and Heaven. It is 
plain that the Messinnfc and the Satanic conceptions of the writers of 
these books are the obverse and the reverse of the same intellectual 
cain^e. If we turn frbm Scripture to the traditions of the Fathers 
and the confessions of the (^urcho**, it will appear that, in this one 
particular, at any rate, time has brought about no important deviation 
from primitive belief. From Justin onwards, it may often be a fair 
question whether God, or the devil, occupies a larger share of the at- 
tention of the Fathers. It is the devil who instigtites the Boman 
auihorities to persecute; the gods and goddesses of paganism are 
devils, and idolatiy itself is an invention of Satan ; if a saint Alls 
away from grace, it is by the seduction of the demon ; if a 
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arises, the devil htf suggested it ; and some of the Fathers ^ go so far 
os to ohaUeMajilfe pagans to a sort of exorcising match, by way of 
testiiuylllllM of Christianity. Mediseval Christianity is at one 
head. The mas8e8,*the cleigy, the theologians 
apuPlne philosophers alike, live and move and have their being in a 
Wrld fall of demons, in which sorcery and possession are everyday 
occurrences* Nor did the Reformation make any difference. What- 
ever elsQ Luther assailed, be left the traditional demonology un- 
touched ; nor could anyone have entertsiined a more hearty and un- 
compromising belief in the devil, than he and, at a later x>eriod, the 
Calvinistic fanatics of New England did. Finally, in these last years 
of tjie nWleentli century, the deinonologi«»al hypotheses of the first 
century are, explicitly or implicitly, held and occasionalfy acted upon, 
by the immense majority of (liristians of all eonfe&sions. 

Only here and there has the progre<;9 of scientific thought, oiit^de 
the ecclesiastical world, ho far affected Christians, that they and their 
teachers fight shy of the demonology of their creed. They are fain to 
conceal their real di9belief in one half of Christian doctrine hy judi- 
cious silence about it ; or by flight to those refugee for the logically 
defe»titttte, accommodation or allegory. Hut the faithful who fly to 
allegory lu order to eicaja* absurdity re'iemble nothing so much as 
the slieep in the fable who — ^to save (heir lives — ^jumped into the 
pit. Tlie allegory pit too commodious, i** ready to swallow up ho 
much more than one want** to put into it. If (he story of the temp- 
tation is ILu allegf/ry ; if the early recognition of Jesus as the Son of 
God by the demons is an allegory ; if the plain dechuution of tin* 
writer of the fir9t Epistle of John fiii. 8), *To this end was the Son 
of God manifested that be might destroy the works of the devil,’ is 
allegorical, then the Pauline \er&ioD of the Fall may lx* sillegorieni, 
and still more the words of consecration of the Eucharist, or the 
promise of the second coming; in fact, then* is not a dogma of 
ecclesiastical Cliristianity the bcrix)tural h isis of which may not lx* 
whittled away by a similar process. 

As to accommodation, let any honest man who cau read the New 
Testament ask himitelf whether Jesus and his immediate friends and 
disciples can be dishonoured more grossly fhan by the supposition 
that they said and did that which is attributed to them ; while, in 
reality, they disbelieved in Satan and his dbroons, in possewiou ami 
in exorcism ? ^ 

An eminent theologian luur justly observed that we have no right 
to look at the proposiGons of the Christian faith with one eye open 

^ Tertalllsa {AptiUg. adv, OenUi, cap. xriii.) thw ohsUenget the Bonuui aalliorl- 
ties : Jet then bring a poamsad pemm into the presence of a Christian before thefr 
itibonal; and, if the demon doea not eemfesa hinaelf to be auob, on tbe order Oftho 
Cbfia^, Jet the Chrlatian be exeoated out of Jumd. 

* Bee the eiqireariott of orthodox opinion epiMi the ‘aooomiikodatkm* subterfuge, 
^alraedj eite<L MmrtMntk Cniurg, Febmafy 1S89, p. 178. 
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and the other shut. (Tract 85, p. 29.) It re41j is not pennisBible 
to see, with one eye, that Jesus is affirmed to de(|||i> persoilality 
and the Fatherhood of God, his loving providenc9|||||i|flJ^ aeoessi- 
bility to prayer ; and to shut the other to the no lesa 4H 
ing ascribed to Jesus in regard to the personality and the^lmiratf|^|ppy 
of the Devi], his malignant watchfulness, and his subjectiot)! 
cistic formulic and rites. Jesus is made, to say that the devil ^ was 8 
murderer from the beginning * (John viii. 44) by the same authority 
as tiiat upon which we depend for his asserted declaration that * God 
is a spirit’ (John iv. 24). 

To those who admit the authority of the famous Vincentian dictum 
that the doctrine which has been held ‘ always, everywhere, and by 
all ’ is to be received as authoritative, the demonology must possess 
a higher sanction than any other Christian dogma, except, perhaps, 
those of the Kesuirection and of the Messmhship of Jesus; for it 
would be difficult to name any other points of doctrine on which the 
Nazarene does not differ from the Christian, and the different his* 
torical stages and cotitem[)orary subdivisions of Christianity from one 
another. And, if the demonohigy is accepted, there can be no reason 
for rejecting all those miracle*, in which demon*; play a part. The 
Gadarene story fils into tlie general scheme of Christianity, and the 
evidence for * Legion ’ and their doings is just as good as any other 
in the New Tc’^Uinenl for the doctrine which the story illustrates. 

It was with the purjxi^e of iiringing tliis great fact into prominence, 
of getting people to optm both their, eyes when they look ;^t*Ecclesi- 
a^tici^sin ; that I d(‘\oted soiniieh space to that miraculous story which 
happens to be one of the best types of its class. And I could not 
wibh for a belter jiiNtificat ion of the course I have adopted than the 
fact that my heroically consistent ad\ersary has declared his implicit 
belief in the Gadareu^ htory and (by necessary consequence) in the 
Christian demonology as a whole. It must be obvious, by this time, 
that, if the account of the spiritual world given in the New Testa- 
ment, profesHcdly on the authority of Jesus, is true, then the 
demonological half of that account must be jas»t as true as the other 
half. And, therefore, those who question the demonology, or try to 
explain it away, deny the truth of what Jesus said, and are, in ecclesi- 
astical tcnuinology, * Infidels ’ just as much as those who deny the 
spirituality of God. This is as plain as anything can well be, and the 
dilemma for my ojiponent was either to assert that the Gadarene 
pig-bedevilment actually occurred, or to write himself down an * Infidel.* 
As was to be expected, he chose the Vormer alternative ; and I may 
express my great satisfaction at finding that there is one spot of 
common ground on which both he and I stand. • So far as I can 
judge, we are agreed to state one of the brwal issues between the 
consequences of agnostic principles (as I draw them), and the conse- 
qnenoea of eooleaiastioal dogmatism (as he accepts it), as follows. 
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TH^^^nNETEENTS OESTURT, 

Ecdesiasticism Btljfsi «The demonology of the Gospels is an 
essential account of that spiritual world, the truth of 

which it de^ i las ii p) be certified by Jesus. 

AgaOiri||B | te says : There is no good evidence of the ex* 

isieuuof awmonic spiritual world, and much reason for doubting it. 

Bntapon the ecclesiastic may observe : Your doubt means that 
you disbelieve Jesus; therefore you are an ^Infidel’ instead of an 
* Agnostic.’ To which the agnostic may reply : No ; for two reasons : 
first, because your evidence that Jesus said what you say he said is 
worth very little ; *and secondly, .because a man may be on agnostic in 
the sense of admitting he has no positive knowledge ; and yet consider 
that he h$fi more or less probable ground for accepting any given byi>o* 
thesis about the spiritual world. Just as a uiau may frsCnkly declare 
that he bos no means of knowing whether the planets generally are 
inhabited or not, and yet may think one of the two possible byj>o- 
theses more likely than the other, so he may admit that he has un 
means of knowing anything about the spiritual world, and yet may 
think one or other of the current views on the subject, to some extent, 
probable. 

The second answer is so obviously valid that it needs no discus- 
sion. I draw attention to it simply in justice to those agnostics, who 
may attach greater value than I do to any sr>rt of pneumatological 
speculations, and not because I wish to escape the reKftonsibility of 
declaring that, whether Jesus sanctioned the demonological |»urt of 
Christianity or not, I unhesitatingly reject it. The first answer, on 
the other hand, opens up the whole (]uestion of the claim of the 
biblical and other sources, from which hyix>theses concerning the 
spiritual world are derived, to be regarded as unimpeachable historical 
evidence as to matters of fact. 

Now, in'respect of the trustworthiness of the Gospel narratives, 
I was anxious to get rid of the common assumption that the determi- 
nation of the authorship and of the dates of these works is a matter 
of fundamental importance. That assumption is based ujx)n the 
notion that what contemporary witnesses say must be true, or, at 
least, has always a jJH^Tna facie claim to be sq regarded ; so that if 
the writers of any of the Gospels were conUtmpomries of the events 
(and still more if they were in the position of eye-witnesses) the 
miracles they narrate must be historically true, and, oonsequentl j, the 
demonology which they involve most be accepted. But the stmy of 
the Tmndation of the bleseed frvwrtyre Mareellmua and Petrus, 
and the Qth«r considerations (to* which endless additions might have 
been madefirom the Fathers and the mediaeval writers) set forth in 
this Review for Mardi last, yield, in my judgment, satisfimtoiy 
proof that, where the ndnumlons is concerned, neither eonsidesBUe 
iateUeetual ahOity, nor undoubted honesty, nor knowledge uf the 
wotUf nor proved foithluhiess as civil histerfauif, nor pcofeund 
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piety^ on the part of eye-witnesses and contenipomries, affcucds any 
guarantee of the objective truth of their wtatenMjbtSy when we know 
that a firm belief in the miraculous was ingmit^i jip their minds, 
and was the pre-supposition of their observations niliirt il||iinnfafrr 

Therefore, although it be, as I believe, demonstmUwthaiwoltave 
no real knowledge of the authorship, or of the date of compsMn|^ 
the Gospels, as they have come down to us, and that nothing befZfeir 
than more or less probable guesses can be arrived at on that subject, 

I have not cared to expend any space on the question. •It will be 
admitted, 1 suppose, that the authors of the works attributed to 
^latthew, IMark, Luke, and John, whoever they may be, are per- 
sonages whoh. capacity and judgment in the narration of ordinary 
c\(mts are liot quite so well certified as those of Kginhard ; and we 
iiavc seen what the value of I^ginhard’s evidence is when the miraculous 
is in question. 

1 ]ia\e been careful to explain that the arguments which I have 
used in the course of tliib discussion are not new; that they are 
historical and have nothing to do with what is commonly called 
hcumco ; axnl that they are all, to the he‘>t of my belief, to be found 
in the works of theologians of repute. 

The position which I have taken np, that the evidence in &vour 
of such miracles as those reconled by Kgkihard, and consequently of 
medurval demonology, is quite as good as that in favour of such 
miracles as the Gadarene, and consequently of Xazarene demonology, 
is none of my diNco^erv. Its strength was, wittingly or unwittingly, 
suggested, u century and a half ago, by a theological scholar of emi- 
nence; and it has been, if not exactly occupied, yet so fortified with 
bastions aiul n-douht^ by a living ecclc^iastical Vauban, that, in my 
judgment, it has been renderetl imjwgnable. In the early part of 
the last century, the ecclesiastical mind in this country was much 
exercised by the question, not exactly of miracles, the occurrence of 
whicli ill biblical times was axiomatic, but by the problem : When 
did miracles ceasj? Anglican divines were quite sure that no 
miracles had happened in their day, nor for ^me time past ; they 
were equally sure that they happened sixteen or seventeen^ centuries 
earlier. And it was a vital question for them to determine at what 
point of time, between this iemibuiB a quo and that ter^ninua ad 
miracles came to an end. 

The Anglicans and the Uomanists agreed in the assumption that 
the posseaaion of the gift of miracle-working was prinid facie evi- 
dence of the soondnesB of the faith of the miracle-workers. The 
supposition that miiaculous powers might be wielded by heretics 
(though it might be supported by high authority) led to consequences 
too frightful to be entertained by people wlTo were busied in building 
their dogmatio bouse on the sands of early Church history. If, as the 
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Bomanists maintainriS, an unbroken series of genuine miracles 
adorned the reoQr4||r of thTeir Church, throughout the whole of its 
existence^ no Ai^cau could lightlj venture to accuse them of 
doctrinal eQ|)A||vtmn. Hence, the AngHcans, who indulged in such 
accuigl^i^^} bound to prove the modem, the mediieval Roman, 
iMMatir Patristic, miracles false ; and to shut off the wonder- 
iM&king power from the Church at the exact point of time when 
Anglican doctrine ceased and Roman doctrine began. With a little 
adjustment — a squeeze here and a pull there — the Christianity of 
the first three or four cemturies might be made to fit, or seem to fit, 
pretty well into the Anglican scheme. So the mirac*1es, from Justin 
say to jQTome, might be recognised; while, in later times, the 
Church having become ^corrupt ’—that is to say, having pursued 
one and the same line of development further than was pleat‘ing to 
Anglicans — its allogcil miracdcii mu^t nec^ds be shams and imiHistures. 

Under these circum^danees, it may be imagined that the establish- 
ment of a scientific frontier, lM?twecn the earlitT realm of supposed fact 
and tlue later of asserted delusion, !i:ul its difficulties ; aud torrents of 
theological special pleading uliout the Hubject flowe<] from (lerical 
pens; until tliat learned and acute Anglican divine, ConyerH Mhldle- 
ton,in his Free Inquiry^ tore the sophisth^al web they had lalH)rl(»U4.1y 
woven to pieces, and demonstrated that the iniraide^ of the patristic 
age, early and late, Inu^t*&tand or fall togethiT, inahmueli as the 
evidence for the later, juM as gool as the evid**uee for the earlier, 
wonders.* Jf the one .set are certified by c«>ntein|)oraneoii8 wilne^t-es 
of high repute, so are the oilier; and, in point of probability, there 
is not a pin to choose between the two. That is the solid and irre- 
fragable result of Middleton's contribution to the subject. Hut lln^ 
Free Inquirer’s freedom had its limits; and hi* dfaws a shaiqj line of 
demarcation' between the jiatri.^tic and the New Testament miracles 
— on the professed ground that the accounts of the latter, being 
inq>ired, are out of the reai'h of criticibrn. 

A century later, the question was taken up by another divine, 
Middleton’s equal in learning and acuteness, and fur his sQ|»erior in 
mibtletyand dialectic skill ; who, tliough an Anglican, scorned the name 
of Protestant ;* and, while yet a Churchman, made it his business to 
parade, with infinite skill, the utter hollowness of the arguments of 
thooe of his brother Churchmen who dreamed that they could be 
both Anglicans and Protestants. The argument of the £ssay cm the 
MiracUi recorded in tke Eccleeiftetical HuAory of the Early Ages^^ 
by the present Roman Cardinal, but then AngUcan Doctor, John 


* 1 quote the fiivt edition (1843). A second edition apiM>iirer1 in 1870. Tiwot 85 
of tbe Tnuii /or ike Tkme$ chonld be read with this JCmjf. If I wore called 

opoB to compile a rrimer of tdnfldelit j ’ I think 1 should save myself trouble by 
ianlBi|ig*a eelcciton from these works, and horn the Akiey m IhroUgmotU by the 
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Henry Newman, is compendiously stated by^jimself in the following 
passage: — • . 

If tbo miracles of Church history cannot he defe]||l8 the asgunuSiits of 
I^slie, Lyttleton, Paley, or Pouglas/how many of the satisfy 

tlxeir conditions P (p. cvii.) 

And, although the answer is not given in so 
doubt is left on the mind of the reader, that, in the ; 
writer, it is : None. In fact, this conclusion is one which cannot 
resisted, if the argument in favour of the Scripture miracles is based 
upon that which laymen, whether lawyers, or* men of science, or 
historians, or ordinaiy men of affairs, call evidence. But there is 
something really impressive in the magniBcent contempt with which, 
at times, Dr. Newman sweeps aside alike those who offer and those who 
demand such evidence. 



Some infidvl authors advise us to accept no miracles which would not have a 
venlici in tlieir favour in a court of justice ; that is, they employ a^iuat Serxpturo 
a weapon which Protestants would confine to attacks upon the Church; as if 
moral and rvliL^ious questions required legal proof^i, aud evidence were the test of 
truth ' (p. cvii.) 

* As if evidence were the test of truth ’ I — ^although the truth in 
question is the occuiTence or non-occurrence of certain phenomena 
at a certain time and in a certain place. This sudden revelation of 
the great gulf fixed between the ecclesiastical and the scientific mind 
is 4‘uough to take away the breath of any one unfamiliar with the 
clerical organon. As if, one may retort, the assumption that miracles 
may, or have, served a moral or* a religious end, in any way alters 
the fact that they profess to be historical events, things that 
actually happened ; and, as such, must needs be exactly those sub- 
jects about which evidence is appropriate aud legal proofs (which 
arc such merely because they afford adequate evidence) may be 
justly demanded. The Gadarene miracle either happened, or it did 
not. MTiether the Gadarene ' question ' is moral or religious, or not, 
has nothing to do with the fact that it is a purely historical question 
whether the demons said what they are declared to have' said, and 
the devil-i)ossessed pigs did or did not rush over the cliffs of the 
Ijake of Gennesarelh, on a certain day of a (Certain year, after A.D. 26 
and before a.d. 36 : for \^ae and uncertain as Ne^Testament 
chronology is, I sup^se it may be assumed that the event in quesGon, 
if it happened at alt', took place during the procuratorship of Pilate. 
If that is not a matter about which evidence ought to be required, 
and not only legal, but strict scientific proof demanded by sane men 
who are asked to believe the story — what is ? Is a reasonable being 
to be seriously asked to credit statements, which, to put the case 

• Yet, when it aaite his purpose, iis in the Intrwluclion to the on Deoohp- 
mttU, Dr. Newman can demand strict evidence in ireligious qui^tions as sharply as 
tmy ‘infidel author ; ' and he can even profoss to yield to its force (fihssysea iftroeies, 
1870, note, p. SSI). 
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gentlj, are not exactly i|probable, and on the acceptance or lejection 
of which his whole Tiiir of life may depend, without asking for as 
much * legal’ proof ai%ould send an alleged pickpocket to gaol, or 
as would suffice tojpove the validity of a disputed will ? 

* Infidel autlers ’ (if, as I am assured, I may answer for them) 
will ds||||g te^waste time on mere darkenings of counsel of this 
to those Anglicans who accept his premises, Vn Newman is 
k truly formidable antagonist* What, indeed, are they to reply when 
he puts the very pertinent question : — 

* whether person? who, not inerelT question, hut pn^judgn the Ka'lcsinstieal miracles 
on the ground of their want of rpsemhlance, wliuterer that he, to thosio containt>d 
in Seiipturo — as if tlio Almighty could not do in the Christian Church what IJe Itad 
not already' done nt the time of its foundation, or under the 31 osaic .Covenant — 
whether such reaaoners ore not siding with the sceptic/ 


^whether it is not a happy inoonsUfency by which th^y continue to helh've (ho 
Scriptures while they rejfx't the Church * * (p. liii.) 


Again, I invite Anglican orthodoxy to consider this passage : — 

the narrative of the combats of St. Antony with e\ll spirits, is a development 
rather than a contradiction of revelation, viz. of such texts ns siteak of Satan )m ing 
cost out hr prayer and fasting. To 1 ms shocked, tlitun at the miracles of ]*>cleMastical 
history*, or to ridicule them for their straiigenes*), is no part <.>f a ^criptunil philosophy 
(p. Uu.-liT.> ^ 

Farther on, Dr. ITeinnan declarefl that it has been admitted 

that a distinct Itne can he drawn in ]>olnt*v>f character and circumstuuce between 
the miracles of Scripture and of C'burch history ; but this u by no mi uiw the case 
(p. Iv.). . . . 8])ecimcn8 are not wanting in tin* history' of i he Church, of miracles as 
awful in their character and aa momentous in their efiVsets aa those which art* recorded 
in Scripture. The lire interrupting the re-building of the J ewisb .*empic, and thed(*4it h 
of Arina, are instances, in l^leeiastical history, of such solemn events. Uu the other 
hand, didicult instances in the Scripture history are such as these : the serpent in 
Eden, the Ark, Jacob’s vision for the multiplication of \m catth*, the s]>eaking of 
Balaam’s aaa, the axe swimnung at Klisba’s word, the mimole on the .•^wine, and 
various instances of prayers or prophecies, in w hich, as in that of Noah*s blessing 
and curse, words which seem the result of |>rivate feelbg are expressly or virtually 
ascribed to a Divine stiggestion (p. Ivi.) 

t 

Who gainsay onr Ecclesiastical authority here ? * Infidel 
authors ’ might be accused of a wish to ridicule the Scripture miracles 
by putting them on a level with the remarkable^tory about the fire 
which stopped the rebuilding of the Temple, or that about the death 
of Anus — but l>r. Newman is above snspidon^ The pity is that his 
list of what he delicately tenns*^ difficult’ instances is so short. 
Why omit the mannfacture of Eve out of Adam’s rib, on the strict 
historical aoouiacj of* which the chief orgumeut of the defenders of 

* Cbnipare Tmofe 66, p. UO; *lam pezmaded Ihat were men but oonsistont who 
mip o sa *t b» Church doctrines as being unscriptiiial, they would vindSoate the Jews 
fotniemDgthtQoapeV 
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an iniquitous portion of our present marri|g|e law depends? Why 
leave out the account of the ^ Bene Elohim their gallantries, on 
which a large part of the worst practices of thijiaediffivdl inqniBitors 
into witchcraft was bas^ ? Why forget the an|^,who wrestled with * 
Jacob, and, as the account suggests, somewhat4||reivBtepped the 
bounds of &ir play, at the end of the struggle ? must ' 

agree with Dr. Newman that, if all these camels have gonera^lqh^Mi 
savours of affectation to strain at such gnats as the sudden ailm^lM^ 
of Arius in the midst of his deadly, if ^rayerfol,^ enexnies ; and the 
fiery explosion which 8to})ped the Julian bnilding*operations. Though 
the wonUf of the * Conclusion ’ of the Eaaay on Miradea may, perhaps, 
he (] noted iigainst me, I may exj^ress my satisfaction at finding myself 
in substantial accordance with a theologian above all suspicion of 
heterodoxy. With all my heart, I can declare my belief that there is 
just us good reason for believing in the miraculous slaying of the man 
who fell short of the Athanasian iK>wer of affirming contradictories, with 
respect to the nature of the Godhead, as there is for believing in the 
stories of the serpent and the ark told in Genesis, the speaking of 
Bal.uim's ass in Numbers, or the floating of the axe, at Elisha’s order, 
in the second book of Kings. 


It is one of the peculiarities of a really sound argument that it is 
susccpti]>le of the fullest development ; and that it sometimes leads 
to conclusions unexpected by those who employ it. To my mind, it 
is iinpos>ible to refuse to follow, Dr. Newman when he -extends his 
reasoning from the inirdcles of t£e patristic and mediaeval ages back- 
ward in time as far os miracles are recorded. But, if the rules of 
logic arc valid, I feel compelled to extend the argument forward to 
the alleged Roman miracles of the present day, which Dr. Newman 
might not have admitted, but which Cardinal Newman may hardly 
reject. Beyond question, there is as good, or perhaps better, evidence 
for the miracles worked by our Lady of Lourdes, as there is for the 
floating of Elisha’s axe, or the speaking of Balaam’s ass. But we 
must go still further ; there is a moilem system of thaumaturgy and 
demonology which is just as well certified as the ancient.*® Veracious, 

* , # 

• Acconlinp to Dr. Newman, ‘ This prayer [that of Bishop Alesanfir, who bc^ed 
God to ** take Arius away is said to have been offered about 3 P.M. on the Saturday ; 
tlwt same evening; Anus was in the great square of Constantine, when ho was 
suddenly seised with indispoidtion ' (p. clxx.). The ‘ in&del’ Gibbon seems to haw 
dared to suggest iliat * an option between poison and tniiacle' is presented by tliis 
case ; and, it must be ndmittcil, that, if the Bishop bad been within reach of a modern 
police inagistiate, tilings might liave gone hardly with him. Modem ‘Infidels/ pos- 
sessed of a slight knowledge of chemlstiy, are not unlikely, wiUi no less andacity, to 
suggest an • option between fize»damp and miiacle * in s^ing for the causo of the 
ffoiy outbunt at Jerusalem. 

•• A writer in n spiritualist journal takes m<t roundly to task for venturing to 
doubt the historical and Utessl truth of the Owlarcno story. The following passsp 
in his letter is worth quotation: ‘Now to the materialistic and scicnUtic mind, to the 
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etoeHeiit, sometimes lesiii^ and acute persons, even pliilosophers of 
no mean pretension, telHfy to the * levitation * of bodies much heavier 
than El&ha’s axe; (nh^e existence of * spirits' who, to the mere 
tactile sense, have^litien indistinguishable hrom flesh and blood, and, 
occasionally, hayb » wr e stled with all the vigour of Jacob's opponent ; 
yet, speech, in the language of raps, of spiritual 

belyjjljf^whose discourses, in point of coherence and value, are far 
^^fnfhrior to that of Balaam's humble but sagacious steed. I have 
not the smallest doubt that, if these were persecuting times, there is 
many a worthy * spiritualist ’ who would cheerfully go to the stake 
in support of his imeumatological faith, and furnish evidence, after 
Paley's own ^eart, in proof of the truth of his doctrines. Not a few 
modem divines, doubtless struck by the impossibility of refusing the 
spiritualist evidence, if the ecclesiastical evidence is accepted, and 
deprived of any f> priori objection by their implicit belief in Christian 
Demonology, show themselves ready to take poor Sludge seriously, 
and to believe that he is possessed b}' other devils than those of need, 
greer], and vainglory. 

Under these circumstances, it was to be exjyected, though it is 
none the less interesting to note the fact, that the arguments of the 
latest school of * spiritualists* present a wonderful family likeness to 
those which adorn the subtle <lis<|uisitions of the advocate of t»ccl(*- 
siasticral miracles of forty years ago. It is unfortunate for the *H]nri- 
tualists' tliat,over and over again, celebrated and trusted media, who 
really, in some respects, call to mind the Montanist^^ and gnostic 
seers of the second century, are either proved in courts of law to 
be fraudulent iui{K)stor,s ; or, in sheer weariness, as it would seem, 
of the honest dupes who swear by them, six>ntaneou.s1y confess 

nniDitiated in spii^icual voritius, ccrtainljr (liis ^tory of the Godarenc or Cierjii'eJHmi! 
swine presents iiiBurtnountublo dilliculuoA; it hvems ari»teMciuo nnd noii.Hcniitc'al. To 
the experienced, traincnl, :ind i:ullivat4:d Spirit ualUt this rniracie is, i\» 1 am pr(*|>arwi 
to show, one of the most inslnictivo, the most profoundly iisofat.^nd the m<wt bene- 
ficent which Je^us ever wrought in ilie whole course of Hi.<) pilgrimage of redemption 
on earth.’ Just so. And the firft p'tge of this same journal presents the following 
advertutement, among otliers of the saran kidney 

• To Wealthy Spibitu alij t.h. - A Lady Medium of tried jK>wer wishes to meet 
with an elderly gcntlesian who would U: willing to give her a gomfortablo home and 
nukintenance iflTMxcliangc for her Rpiritaalistic services, as her guidoH consider her 
health is too delicate for public sittings: London preferred.— ^AddreM ** Mary.** Office 
of • 

Are we going back to the days of the Judges, when wealthy Mioah set up his 
private ephod, teraidkim. and Leviie ? 

** Consider Tertullian's * sister ’ (* bodievapnd nos '}» who oonversed with angels, 
Miw and beard mysteries, knew men’s thoughts, and pfeseribed medicine for their 
bodies (A rielsMi»cap*9). Tertolllan tells ns that thiswanum sawthe soulas oorpo- 
teal, and described its oolonr and shape, Tha * Inftdel ' will probably be unable to 
refrain from inselcing the memory of the ecstatic saint by th# rsnuirk that Tertul- 
Uinls known views about the corphvsality of the soful may have had somalhlng to di> 
with the s^narkable perceptive powers of the Ifontaolst medium, in whose revelations 
of the epmnai world he took snoh profound interest. 
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their long-continued iniquities, as the Foi^pomen did the other day 
in New York.^* But whenever a catastroph^lC this kind takes place, 
the believers are no wise dismayed by it. 'H^y freely admit that 
not only the media, lint the spirits whom thep summcm, are sadly 
apt to lose sight of the elementary principles ^,^pght and wrong 
and they triumphantly ask : How does the occurreiHi^^oj^Manopal 
impostures disprove the genuine manifestations (that isrHiiiife 
those which have not yet been proved to be impostures or delus^^)l^ 
And, in this, they unconsciously plagiarise from the duirchman, who 
just as freely admits that many ecclesiastical miracles may have been 
forged ; and asks, with the same calm contempt, not only of legal 
proofs, but of common-sense probability, Why does it follow that none 
are to bfe sup]>osed genuine? I must say, however, tliatihe spiri- 
tualists, so iar as I know, do not venture to outrage right reason so 
bt)ldly as the ecclesiastics. They do not sneer at ‘ e\’idcnce ’ ; nor repu- 
diate tlie requirement of legal proofs. In fact, there can be no doubt 
that the spiritualists produce better evidence for their manifestations 
than can be shewn either for the miraculous death of Arios, or for'the 
Invention of the Cross.'® 

From the ‘ levitation ’ of the axe at one end of a period of near 
three thousand years to the * levitation ’ of Sludge & Co. at the other 
end, there is a complete continuity of the miraculous with every 
gradation from the childish to the stupendous, from the gratification 
of a caprice to the illuhtration of sublime truth. There is no draw- 
ing a line in the series that be set out of plausibly attested 

cases of spiritual intervention. If one is true, all may be true; if 
one is false, all may be false. 


This is, to my mind, the inevitable result of that method of 
reasoning which is applied to the confutation of Protestantism, with 
so much success, by one of the acutest and subtlest disputants who 
have ever championed Kcclesiasticism — and one cannot put his claims 
to acuteness and subtlety higher. 

. . . tho ('’hrbtianit y of is not Protostautism. If ever there were a safe 

trutJi it is this. . . . To l>c deep la history is to be a l^roteatant.^ 

I have not a shadow of doubt that these anti-I^ote^bnt epigrams 
ore profoundly true. But I have as little that, in the same sense, the 
* Christianity of history is not ’ Romanism ; and that to be deeper 

See the New York 11 V>r/i/ for Sunday, October 21, 1888; and tlie Jtrjwrt of the 
fieyhert. Dilladclphia, 1887# 

*• Dr. Newman's obacrvalii^n tliat the xaicaculoua mo I ti plication of the pieces of 
1 ho trne cross (with which * the whole world is dlled,' aoconlin^r to Cyril of Jerusalem ; 
and of which some say there are enough extant to build a man-of-war) is no more 
wonderful than tlmt of the loaves and tishc^ U on-* the! 1 do not see my way to con- 
tradict. See ilkifty Jfiiwelrs. Snd ed. p. 163. • . n n 

Ah S$aajf oh the JieretojmeiU Christian Zhetfinet by J. H. Newman, D.D#, 
p. 7 and 8. (1878.) 
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in histoiy is to cease to%ie a Roxnanist. Hie reasons which compel 
my doubts about the Hbmpatibility of the Roman doctrine^ or any 
other form of Catholiipftm, with history, arise out of exactly the same 
line of argument ae^hat adopted by l)r. Newman in the fietmous essay 
>1 hich I have jusMiited. If, with one hand, I>r. Newman has destroyed 
Protest^ism^he has annihilated Romanism with the other ; and the 
total^MuR of his ambidextral ffTorts is to shake Christianity to its 
foundations. Nor was any one better aware that this must be the 
inevitable result of his arguments — if the world should refuse to 
accept Roman doctrines and Rozoan miracles — than the writer of 
Tract 85. 

Dr. Newman made his choice and passed over io the Roman 
Church half a century ago. Some of those who were essentially in 
harmony with his views preceded, and many followerl him. Rut 
many remained ; and, as the quondam Puseyite and present RituaH^tle 
party, they are continuing that work of sapping and mining the 
IVotestantism of the Anglic;in Cliiiich which he and his friends so 
ably commenced. At the prchcut time, they have no little claim to be 
considered \ictorious all along the lim*. I am old enough to recollect 
the small beginnings of the Tructarian jarty ; and 1 am amazed win n 
I consider the p^e^eut ]>ositioD of their heirs. Their little leaven has 
leavened, if not the whole, yet a very large, lurnpof the Anglican Churc h ; 
which is now pretty much of u prei)aratory fc1io(»1 for l^apistry. So 
that it really behoves Knglishmen (who, a> I have bi*en informed by 
liigh authortty, are all, legally, of the State Church, if they 

profess to belong to no other s€»et ) to waki^ up to what that in^werful 
organisation is about, and whither it is tending. On this the 

writings of Dr. Newman, while he still remained within the Anglican 
fold, arc a vast store of t lie boht and the most authoritative iiifoi- 
mation. His dobtrines on Ecclesiastical miracles and on Development 
are the corner-stones of the Tractarian fabric. He believed that In*^ 
argumentsled either Romeward,or to what e(*clc‘'iasticH c.'ill*lnfid(dity," 
and I call Agnostici.sm. I believe that lie was quite right in this con- 
viction ; but while he chooses the one alternative, I choose the other ; 
as he rejects Protestantisfa on the ground of its incompatibility with 
history, ho^ foHiorif 1 conceive that Romanism ought to be re- 
jected, and that an impartial consideration of the evidence mtist re- 
fuse the authority of Jesus to anything more than* the Nazarenism of 
James and Peter and 'John. And let it not be supposed that this is 
a mere ^ infidel^ perversion of the facts. No one has more openly and 
clearly admitted the possibility that they may be fairly interprctCKl 
in ibis way than Dr. Newman. If, he says, there are texts which 
seem to shew that Jesus contemplated the evangelisation of the 
heathen: , 

• . . Did not the Apostles hear otir I^rd P sad what wu their impiession 
from what th^ heardP Is it not eertain that the Apostlea did not gather this 
^riith4«na His teaching? (7>wer 85, pb 08). 
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lie said, ‘ Preach the Goe^l to every creature^ These words need htTe onlf 
meant ^ Bring all men to Christianity through Jud|j|pa/ Hake them Jews, that 
they may enjoy Christ's privileges, which aie lodgedSj'udaiam ; teadi them those 
rites and ceremonies, circamcision and the like, whiaa hitherto have been dead 
ordinances, and now are living ; and so the Apostles Hbfm to bare understood* 
them (find,, p. Oo). V ^ 

»So far as Nazarenism differentiated itself from cont^{Nri|k0|fortho- 
dox Judaism, it seems to have tended towards a revival of thrUfeml 
and religious spirit of the prophetic age, accompanied by the beli^iQ;'*' 
.Ie\^us as the ]\Iessiah, and by various accretions which had grown round 
Judaism subsequently to the ezHe. To these belong the doctrines 
of the Resurrection, of the T^st Judgment, of Heaven and Hell ; of 
Oie hi(‘rjprohy of good angels; of Satan and the hierarchy of evil 
spirits. And there is very strong ground for believing thaTall these 
dot'trincs, at least in the shapes in which they were held by the 
jiost -exilic Jews, were derived from Persian and Babylonian'^ sources, 
and are e's'sentially of heathen origin. 

How far Jc‘mi^ j:H)siti vely sanctioned all tlicse indrainings of eifenm- 
jacent Paganism int(» Judaism ; how far any one has a right to say 
that the refustil to accept one or other of these doctrines as ascer- 
tained verities comes to the same thing as contradicting Jesus, it ap- 
pears to me not (»asy to say. ‘But it is hardly less difficult to conceive 
tliat he could have distinctly negatived any of them ; and, more es- 
peiially, tliat <lemonology \ihich has bWn accepted by the Christian 
churches in every ago and under all their mutual antagonisms. But, 

I ri'perit my con\ ict ion t hat, wlietfier Jesus sanctioned the demonology 
of his time and nation or not, it is doomed. The future of Christianity 
as a dogmatic* ^yslt^ra and apart from the old I«Kieliti>li ethics which 
if has appropriated and developed, lies in the answer which mankind 
will e\entually give to tlie question whether they are prepared to be- 
lieve such Hforics as the (radarene and the pncumatological hypotheses 
which go witli it, or not. My belief is they will decline to do any- 
fldng of the sort, whenever and wherever their minds have been 
disciplined by science. And that discipline must and will, at once 
follow and lead, the footstej^s of advancing civilisation. ; 

I 

The preceding pages were written before I becaixsmcqtiainted 
with the contents of tli'» May number of this ^teview, wherein I dis- 
cover many things* ‘which are decidedly not niy advantage. It 
would appear that * evasion ' is my chief resource, ‘ incapacity for 
strict argument’ and ‘rottenness of ratiocination ’ my main mental 

Dr. XcwmAD this question with his costomojo' ability. *Xow, I own, I 
nm not at all solicitous to deny Uiat ihw doctrine of an iqxistatc Anj^l and his hosts 
was frainod from Babylon ; it might still be Divine nevertheless. God who made 
tbe'prophet's ass speak, and thereby iostracte<l ihe^>rophct, might instruct His Cbtiwh 
by means of heathen Babylon ' hS. p. 83)* There seems to be no end to 

the aiiologttic burden that Balaam's ass can cany. 
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characteristics, and that is * bareljcredible ^ that a statement which 
I profess to make ofmj^wn knowledge is true. All which things I 
notice, merely to illnsiikte the great truth, forced on me by long expe- 
rience, that it is onljt from those who enjoy tbjs blessing of a firm hold 
of the riiristian ij^fCh that such manifestations of meekness, patience, 
and chatty be expected. 

U|if4ttagined that no one who had read my preceding papers, 
coaiH^ntertain a doubt as to my iK»sition in respect of the main issue 
as it has been stated and restated by my opponent ; 

an Apriiasticism iiUicb knows nothm^ tU* th«* relation of man to (I'otl must not 
only refu»e belief to our Lord’s mo*** undoubtM teachiiif;, but mu«il ilouj tin' reality 
of the spiritual convictions in which he li\e<l and died.'* 

That is Kaid to be Hhe simple question which is at issue between 
us,* and the three testimonies to that teaching and those convictions 
selected arc the Sermon on the Mount, the l.<ord'K ]*niyer, and the 
Story of the Passion. 

My answer, reduced to its briefest form has been : 1 n the first place, 
the evidence is such that the exact nature of the teachings and the 
convict ion« of Jesus is ext remedy iincerttiin, so that what ecclesiastics 
are pleased to call a denial of them may be nothing of the kind. And^ 
in the second place, if Jesus taught the demonological system involved 
in the Gadareue story — if a belief in that system formed a part of the 
spiritual convictions in which *he H\ed and died— -then I, for my part, 
unhesitatingly refuse lielief in that leacdiing, and deny the reality of 
those spiritiui convictions. And t go further and add, that exactly 
in so far as it can be proved that Jesus sauctioned the essentially pagan 
demonological theories current among the Jews of his age, exactly in 
so far, forme, will his authority iu any matter touching the s[aritual 
world be weakened. 

With respect to the first half of my answer, I have pointed out 
that the Sermon on the Mount, as given in the first ( jospel, is, in the 
opinion of the best critics, a ^mosaic work* of *iiaterials derived from 
different sources, and I do not understand that this statement is 
challenged. The only other Gos|>ei, the third, which contains some- 
thing like it, makes, nert only the discourse, but’ the circumstances 
under whiek it way delivered very different. NoW, it is one thing to 
say that there was something real at the bottom of the two discourses 
— ^which it is quite pmible ; and another to affiiln that we have any 
right to say wliat that something was, or to fix upon any particular 
phrase and declare it to be a genuine utterance. Those who pursue 
theology as a science, and bring to the study an adequate knowledge 
of the ways of ancient historians, will find no difficulty in providing 
iUoitratiems of my meaning. I may supply one which has come 
within range of my own limited vision. 

» Jflmtsenik May 1889 (p. 701). 
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In Josephus’ ^History of the Wars of the Jews’ (chap, liz.) 
that writer reports a speech which he says Berod made at the open- 
ing of a war with the Arabians. It is in thelSrst person, and would 
naturally be supposed by the reader to be intended for a true version 
of what Herod said. Ih the ^ Antiquities/ writt^ jsome seventeen 
years later, the same writer gives another report, also in the first 
person, of Herod’s speech on the same occasion. %hi|^;^econd 
on^tion is twice as long as the first, and though. the general 
of the two speeches is pretty much the same, there is hardly any 
verbal identity, and a good deal of mat^er-is introjluced into the one, 
which is absent from the other. N<fw Josephus prides himself on his 
accuracy; [leriplc whose fathers might have heard Herod’s oration 
were his cojiteinjv>rarie8 ; and yet his historical sense is so curiously 
undeveloped, that he can, quite innocently, perpetrate an'^obvious 
literary fabrication; for one of the two accounts must be incorrect. 
Now, if I am asked wliether I believe that Herod made some 
]«irticular .statement on this occasion ; whether, for example, he 
uttered the pious aphorism, * Where God is, there is both multi- 
tude and courage,* which is given in the ‘ Antiquities,’ but*not in 
(he ‘Wars,’ I am compelled to say 1 do not know. One of the two 
reports must be erroneous, possibly both are: at any rate, I cannot 
tell how much <'f either is trrfe. And, if some fervent Jidmirer of 
the Iduinean should build up a theory of Herod’s piety upon 
Josephus’ evidence tliat he propounded flie aphorism, is it a ‘mere 
evasion’ to s;iy, in rej>ly, that the evidence that he did ytter it is 
worthless ? •• h 

Ii ap]»oars again that, adopting the tactics of Conachar when 
brought face to face with Hal o’ the Wynd, I have been trying to 
get my simple-minded adversary to follow me on a wild-goose chase 
through the early history of Christianity, in the hope, of escaping 
iinptMifling defeat on the main issue. Hut I may be permitted to 
point out that there is an alternative hypothesis which equally fits 
the facts; and that, after all, there may have been method in the 
ma<lness of iny supposed panic. 

For suppose it to be established that Gentile Christianity was a 
totally different thiilg from the Nazarenism ^f Jesus and his imme- 
diate diseiples ; suppose it to be demonstrable thai^ aa^t^llym thtf 
sixth decade of our era at least, there were violent divergencies of 
opinion UTnong the followers of Jesus; suppose it to be hardly 
doubtful that the Gospels and the Acts took their present shapes 
under the influence of these divergencies; suppose that their 
authors, and those through whose hands they passetl, had notions of 
historical veracity not more eccentric than those which Josephus 
occastonaliy displays: surely the chances that the Gospels are 
altogether trustworthy records of the teacUngs of Jesus become very 
slender. And as the whole of the case of the other side is based on 
VoL. XXV.— No. 148. 
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ibe gappontionibat thc^kn aeearate reooidg (eq>edaU 7 of q;teebbe8, 
about which ancient hptorians are ao curioody leoae), I really do 
venture to Bubmit thwlhis'part of my argument bears very seriously 
on the main usne ; n&d, as ratiocination, is sound to the core. 

Again, when Iji^assed by the topic of the speeches of Jesns on the 
Cross, it a{^e|f# that I could have had no other motive than the 
dictatM^ ihy native evasiveness. An ecclesiastical dignitary may 
haeilli^iwtable reasons for declining a fencing match * in sight of 
OeCh) semane and Calvary’; but an ecclesiastical * Infidel’ ! Never. 
It is obviously im^sible. that, in the belief that ‘the greater in- 
eludes the less/ I, uaving declared the Gospel evidence in general, as 
to the sayings of Jesus, to be of questionable value, thought it need- 
less to select for illustration of my vievrs, those imrticular instances 
vrhich IVere likely to be most offensive to persons of another way of 
thinking. But any supposition that may have been entertained 
that the old familiar tones of the ecclesiastical war-drum will tempt 
me to engage in such netnllesH diHcussion ha<l better be renounced. 
I shall do nothing of the kiud. I^et it suffice that I ask iny renders 
to turibto the twenty-third chapter of l^uke (revisoil version), verse 
thirty-four, and he will find in the margin 

Sfime ancient autlnritifs oaail : Ami Jo.%u8 ««ud, * Father for^nvi* tliom, for iliey 
know' not what thev do.' 


So that, even as late as the fourth century, there were aneient 
authorities, indeed some of the most ancient and weightiest, who 
either did* pot know of tliis uttewinee, so often quoted aw character- 
istic of Jesus, or did not believe it had bt^n uttered. 

Slany years ago, I received an anonymous letter, which abusfd 
me heartily for my want of moral courage in not s|)eaking out. 1 
thought that one of the oddest charges an anonymous lettcr-WTiter 
could bring. But I am not sure that the identiful sowing of the 
pages of the article with which I am dealing with accusations of 
evasion, may not seem odder to those who consider that the main 
strength of the answers with which I have been favoured (in this 
Beview and elsewhere) is devoted not to anything in the text of my 
first paper, but to a n<||Le which occurs at p. 171« In this I say : 

• telU 41* ; * It may l»o atkid liow far we can rely 00 the sreounts wo 

poiieaB of our Lord a teaching on tbaao And ht» lecnna to think the ques- 

tion appropriately anaw<;r(«d liy the assertion that it ‘^ught to be rogardod as 
settled kl. Kenan’s (fractiail summder of the advene case,* 


1 requested Dr. Wfice to poiqt out the passages of M. Itenan’s 
works in which, as he affirms, this ^ practical surrender ’ (not merely 
as to the age and authorship of the Gospels, be it observed, but as to 
their historical value) is made, and be has been so good as to do so. 
Now let us ctmaider theaperts of Dr. Wace's citation from Renan 
which' are relevant to the issue: — 
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author of this Goc^l [Luke] iaeertamly thoTHBia M tile eadkafr ef tin Acte 
of the AposUes. Now (he author of the Acts seems tMMCompenSon ef dt. Fanl-* 
a character wbidh accords completely with St. Luke. l^bROW thee mm tlem mie 
objection may be opposed to this reasoning ; butonetbiujikat all evented is bayood 
doubt, namely, that the author of the third Gospel and Aeto Is a mea who 
belonged to the second apostolic generation ; and this su(Bc3hjf|K our purpoae. 

This is a curious ^practical surrender of the adverse casl/.^ lijBe nan 
thinks that there is no doubt that the* author of the third 
the author of the Acta — a conclusion in which I suppose critics 
generally agree. He goes on to remarks tlfat this person seems to be 
a companion of St. Paul, and add^ that Luke was a companion of 
St. Paul. Then, somewhat needlessly, 'SL Renan points out that 
there is mo|e than one objection to jumping, from such data ^ these, 
to the conclusion that ‘ Luke ’ is the writer of the third gos^^el. And, 
finally, Af. Rt^nan is content to reduce that which is * beyond doubt* 
to the fact that the author of the two bor>ks is a man of the second 
aj>ostolic generation. Well, it seems to me that I could agree with 
all that M. Renan considers * beyond doubt ’ here, without surrendering 
anything, either * practically ’ <»i theoretically. * 

Dr. Wace ( id// Ceniifry^ March, p. 363) states that he 
deri\es tlie above citation from the preface to the 15th edition of the 
Vie (le Jt'suh, My copy of Lfs Kcanydeh^ dated 1877, contains a list 
of Kenan's 0*1 *n res VompVteSj at the head of which I find Vie de 

LV /Mil ion. It is, therefore, a later work than the edition of 
the Vie de whi< h Dr. Wace f|ijpteb. Now Ias Evangihee, as its 

name implie-, treats fully of the questions respecting th« date and 
nuthor.ship of the t rospcD ; and any one who desired, not merely to use 
M. Renans expressions for c/rntroversial imrposcs, but to gi\e a fair 
account of his view ^ in their full significance, would, 1 think, refer to 
the later source. 

If this course had been taken, I>r. Wace might have found some 
as decided espTes^ious of opinion in fa\our of Luke’s authorship of 
the third gospel as he has discovered in The Aipostles, 1 mention 
this circumstance because 1 desire to j>oint out that, taking even 
the strongest of Renan's statements, I am still at a loss to see how 
itjuhtifics that larg/:*-sounding phrase ‘practical sujrender of the 
adverse cas*c.' For, on p. 438 of Les EvangileSy Renan .ipmiha fjt the* 
way in which Luke's excellent intentions ’ have led him to torture 
history in the Acts ;* he declares Luke to be tJ^ founder of that 
‘ eternal fiction which is called ecclesiastical history ’ ; and, on the 
preceding [uige, he talks of the * myth ’ of the Ascension — with its mise 
en sePne v&tilue. At p. 435, 1 find ‘ Luc, ou rauteurquel qu'il soit du 
troisi^me Evangile'; at p. 280, the accounts of the Passion, the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus ore said to be * peu historiques ’ ; at 
p. 283 ‘ La valeur historique du troisidrae^ Evangile cst sfirement 
moindre que eelles des deux premiers.’ 


3r2 
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A Pjrrbic sort of victory for orthodoxy this ^ surrender ’ ! And, all 
the while, the scientific student of theology knows that the more 
reason there may be to believe that Luke was the companion of Paul, 
the more doubtful becomes his credibility, j,f he really wrote the Acts. 
For, in that case^ he could not fail to have been acquainted with Paul’s 
account of Jerusalem conference, and he must have consciously 
misreprOaenW it. We may next turn to the essential part of 
Dr*^Wace’s citation- {Nineteenth Century^ p. 365) touching the first 
gospel : — ^ 

St. Matthew evidmtly doscrres peculiar confidenco for the discourses. Here 
are ‘the oracles’— the very notes taken while the memory of the instruction of 
Jesus WAS living and definite. 

• 

M. Senan here expresses the very general opinion as to the 
existence of a collection of ‘ login/ having a difierent origin from the 
text in which they are embedded, in Matthew. * Notes ’ are some- 
what suggestive of a shorthand writer, but the suggestion is unin- 
ientional, for M. Renan assumes that these ‘notes’ were taken, 
not at* the time of the delivery of the ‘logia’ but subsequently', 
while (as he assumes) the memory of them was living and definite ; 
so that, in this very citation, 51. Renan leaves open the question 
of the general historical value of the first gospel, while it is 
obvious that the accuracy of ‘notes,’ taken, not at tlie time of 
delivery, but from memo/y, is a matter about wlueh more than 
one opinion may be fairly held. Moreover, Renan expressly calls 
attention ^o the difficulty of dfetinguishing the authentic ‘logia’ 
from later additions of the same kind {Les Kvangilesy p. 201). The 
fact is, there is no contradiction here to that opinion about the first 
gospel which is expressed in Lee Evangilee (p. 175). 

The text of the so-called Matthew suppose? the pro-existence of that of Mark, 
and does little more than complete it. lie completes it in two fashions — first, hv 
the insertion of those long discourses which gave their chief value to the Hebrew 
Gospels ; then by adding traditions of a more modern formation, results of fiiicces- 
sivo developments of the legend, and to which the Christian consciousness already 
.'Attached infinite value. 

M« Renan goes on to suggest that besides ‘ Mark,’ ‘ pseudo-Matthew ’ 
.us ed aq^ ramaife version of the Gospel originally set forth in that dia- 
lect. Finally asto the second gospel {Nineteenth Uenturyy p. 365) : — 

He [Mark] is full^ minute observations, proceedink, beyond doubt, from an 
‘ eyewitness. There is nothing to conflict with the supposition that this eyewitness 
^ . . was the Apostle Peter himself, as Papias has it. 

Let US consider this citation also by the light of Lea Evangilee : — 

This work, although composed after the death of Peter, was, in a sense, the 
woik of Peter ^ it represents the way in which Peter was accustomed to relate the 
life of Jesus (p. 116 ). 

M. Renan goes on to say that, as an historical document, the 
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Gospel of Mark lias a great superiority (pi 116), but Mark bas a 
motive for omitting the discourses; and he attaches a ^puerile im- 
portance ’ to miracles (p. 117). The Gospel of Mark is less a legend 
than a biography written. with credulity (p« 118). It would be rash 
to say that Mark has not been interpolated and retojjiehed (p. 120). 

If any one thinks that I have not been warranted in drawing a sharp 
distinction between * scientific theologians’ and ^ counsel fbi^ creeds;’ 
or that my warning against the too* ready acceptance of c^ain 
declarations as to the state of biblical criticism was needless ; or that 
my anxiety as to the sense of the word-practical ’ was superfluous, let 
him compare the statement* that M. Renan has made a ‘ practical 
surrender of the adverse case ’ with the facts just set forth. For 
what is the^idverse case ? The question, as Dr. Wace jiutk U 9 is, * It 
ma}' be asked how far can we rely on the accounts we possess of our 
Lord’s teaching on these subjects.’ It will be obvious, that M. 
Kenan’s statements amount to an adverse answer — to a ^ practical ’ 
denial that any great reliance can be placed on these accounts. He 
does not believe that Matthew, the apostle, wrote the first gospel ; 
he does not profess to know who is responsible for the collection of 
* logia ’ or how many of them are authentic ; though he calls the 
second gospel the most historical, he points out that it is written with 
credulity and may have been interpolated and retouched ; and, as to 
the author * quel qu’il soit ’ of the third gospel, who is to ‘ rely ou the 
accounts ’ of a writer who deserves the cavalier treatment which ‘ Luke ’ 
meets with at 31. Renan’s hands? • ^ 

I repeat what I have already more than once safS, that the* 
question of the age and the authorship of the Gospels has not, in my 
judgment, the importance which is so commonly assigned to it ; for 
the simple reason, that the reports, even of eyewitnesses, would not 
suffice to justify belief in a large and essential part of their con- 
tents ; on the contrary, these reports would discredit the witnesses. 
The Gudarene miracle, for example, is so extremely improbable, 
that the fact of its being reported by three, even independent, 
authorities could not justify belief in it unless we had the clearest 
evidence as to their capacity as observers and as interpreters of 
their observations. - Put it is evident that the Airee authoriti es are not 
independent ; that they have simply adopted a legeiAl, Uf^hicli there 
were two versions; and instead of their provingrits truth, it suggests 
their superstitious credulity : so that if ‘ Matthew%‘ Mark,’ and ^ Luke ’ 
are really responsible for the Gosjiels, it is not the better for the 
Gadarene story, but the worse for (hem. 

A wonderful amount of controversial capital has been made out of 
my assertion in^^the note to which 1 have referred, as an obiter dictum 
of no consequence to my argument, that, if Renan’s work were non- 

1 trust it may not be supposed that 1 undcr^ue M. Ren^n^s labours or in- 
tended to speak sb’ghiingly of them. 
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extant, the main results of biblical critidsm as set forth in the works 
of Stranss, Baur, Kei^ps, and Volkmar, for example, would not be 
sensibly afiected. I thought I had explained it satisfactorily already, 
but it seems that nay explanation has only exhibited still more of 
my native pervejyity, so I ask for one more chance. 

In the <x>iarse of the historical development of any branch of 
science, IpMx is universally observed is this: that the men who make 
epochs and are the real architects of the fabric of exact knowledge 
are those w^o introduce fruitful ideas or methods. As a rule, the 
man who does this, pushes his idea or his method too far; or, if he 
does not, his school is sure to do so, and those who follow have to 
reduce his work to its proper value, and assign it its place in the 
whole. « *Not unfrequently they, in their turn, overdo the critical 
process, and, in trying to eliminate errors, throw away truth. 

Thus, as I said, Linnieu^ BufTon, Cuvier, Lamarck really * set 
forth the results ’ of a developing science, although they often heartily 
contradict one another. Notwithstanding this circumstance, modem 
classificatory method and nomenclature ha\ c largely grown out of the 
results of the work of Linna-u^ ; the modern conoepti<m of biology, 
as a science, and of its relation to climatedogy, geogiviphy and geology 
are as largely rooted in the results of the labour^ of ButlVm ; compara* 
tive anatomy and palaeontology owe a vast debt to Cuvier’s results; 
while invertebmte zoology and tin* revival of the idea of evolution are 
intimately dependent on the results of the work of Ijarnarck. In 
other words, the main results of kiology up to the early years of this 
century ar(f to be found in, or spring out of, the w’orks of these men. 

So, if I mistake not, Strauss, if he did not originate the idea of 
taking the mythopaac faculty into account in the development of the 
Go8i)el narratives ; and, though he may have exaggerated the iidlu- 
ence of that, faculty, obliged scientific theology hereafter to take 
that element into serious consideration ; so Baur, iii'giviug prominence 
to the cardinal fact of the divergence of the Xazareiie and Pauline 
tendencies in the primitive Church ; so Keuss, in setting a marvellous 
example of the cool and disi)a.ssionatc application of the principles of 
scientific criticism over the whole field of Scripture ; so Volkmar, in 
his clear and foicible statement of the Nazarene limitations of Jesus, 
of permanent value in scientific theology. I 
took these names u they occurred to me. lindoubtcdly, 1 might 
have advantageously added to them; perhaps 1 might have mode a 
better selection. But it really is absurd to try to make out, that I 
did not know that these writers Widely disagree ; and 1 believe that 
no scientific theologian will deny that, in principle, what I have said 
is perfectly correct.. Ecclesiastical advocates, of course, cannot be 
expected to take this view of the matter. To them, these mere 
seekers after truth, in so fiir as their results are unfavourable to the 
creed the clerics have to support, are more or leas < infidels,’ or 
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favourers of * iufidelity *; and the only they c^e to see, or 

probably can see, is the fact that, in *a many matteni, the 

truth-seekers differ from one another, and literefore can easily be 
exhibited to the public* as if they did nothinj|^ else ; as if any one 
who referred to them, as having each and all contiibiited his share 
to the results of theological science, was merely showi^lg his ignor- 
ance ; and, as if a charge of inconsistency could be basedlla i^e fact 
that he himself often disagrees with what they say. I have\aver 
lent a shadow of foundation to the assumption that I am a fjllowet 
of either Strauss, or Baur, or tteuss;'^ Volkmar, or Renan ; my debt 
to tht'se eminent men — so far my superiors in theological knowledge 
— is, indeed, great ; yet it is not for their opinions, but /or those I 
have been able to form for myself, by their help. ^ 

In ‘Agnosticism; a Rejoinder’ (p. 484), I have referred to the 
difficulties under which those professors of the science of theology, 
whose (enure of their posts depends on the results of their investiga- 
tions, must labour ; and, in a note, I add — • 

that all our chairs of Astronomy had lx‘en founded in the fourteenth 
c<‘ntur} , nnd that their incumbents were bound to sign Ptolemaic articles. In that 
case, with o\ery respect for the efforts of persons thus hampered to attaiu and 
expound the truth, I think men of common sense would go elsewhere to learn 
astronomy. • 

I did not write this paragraph without a knowled^ that its 
s(‘nsc would he open to the kind fff perversion which it bas suffered ; 
but, if tliat was clear, the necessity for the statement was still 
clearer. It is my deliberate opinion : I reiterate it ; and I say that, 
in iny judgment, it is extremely inexpedient that any subject which 
calls itself a science should be entrusted to teachers who are debarred 
from freely following out scientific methods to their I'egitimate con- 
clusions, whatever those conclusions may be. If I may borrow a 
phrase jiaraded at the Church Congress, I think it ‘ ought to be 
unpleasant ’ for any man of science to find himself in the position of 
such a teacher. 

Human nature is not altered by seating it in a professorial chair, 
even of theology. ' •! have very little doubt t\»at if^Jut^ 
the tenure of my office had depended upon my adherence to the 
doctrines of Cuvier, the objections to those set\}rtb in the Origin of 
Species would have had a halo of gravity about them that, being 
free to teach what I pleased, I failed to discover. And, in making 
that statement it does not appear to me that I am confessing that I 
should have been debarred by ‘ selfish interests ’ from making candid 
inquiry, or that I should have been biassed by ‘ sordid motives.’ I 
hope that even such a fragment of moral sense as may remain in an 
ecclesiastical ‘ infidel * might have got me through the difficulty ; 
but it would be unworthy to deny or disguise the fact that a very 
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serious difficulty must have been created for me by the nature of 
my tenure. And let it^be observed that the temptation, in my case^ 
would have been far slighter than in that of a professor of theology ; 
whatever biological doctrine I had repudiatedyr nobody 1 cared for would 
hare thought the wtnree of me for so doing. No scientific journals would 
have howled m# down, as the religious newspapers howled down my 
too honest Mend, the late Bishop of Natal ; nor would my colleagues 
the Boyal Society have turned their backs upon me, as his episcopal 
colleagues boycotted him. 

I say these facli^ arc obvioirSf jand that it is wholesome and need- 
ful that they should bo stated. It in'the interests of theology, if 
it be a science, and it i*? in the interests of those teachers of theology 
who desire'tobe something better than counsel for crertls, that it 
should be taken to heart. The seeker after theological truth and 
that only, will no more sujipose that 1 have insulted him, than the 
prisoner who works in fetters will try to i»ick a qunrnd with me, if 
I suggest that he would get on better if the fetterb weie knocked ofl ; 
unless iqdeed, ab it is* slid doe^s hajipen in the course of long cajitnities, 
that the victim at length ceahcs to feel the weight of his chains or 
even takes* to hugging them, as if they were honourable ornainentsj** 

T. JI. lU \IL\. 


To-tU}'s tunMtus .V n |*.rt < f .1 nm.iilv »1'U -iinU l'> I'mui Uism i(». 

in ivliicb t)u lb i 1 nt,!/ tintl.i long i i\in in fuM sto* 

Icbt 60 dijine yiouUl ni'^Icatl In'* j'ld'.n < 1 1 in JiK * uiiswiiii firii'i 

Docs tins rl( ( Uruttoii jiiNt ili.it lit (IttnrilMi a<t s 1. m*-* If *»f ‘*i»ifhrP 

and (i d* cs it i i«t oiild Ik \\ (mii ii iMth Ini If, 1 k‘ 

rcmaitift the man of r(..ilnii.s ? 


The Editor of Tbb NfksTEE»TB Cbktubt cannot undertake 
to return unaeeqpted MSS, 
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